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A SQUARE DEAL 



ASTOR, LFNOX AND 
TILDEN FO" k DAT.ONS. 

. H 1 90 7 L 

I saw a man pile mountains to the skies, up wllkJll lie uliui&Wl I6wards 

fame's alluring heights, and I saw his coffers bulging with bonds and stocks 
and stacks of gold and precious stones. I saw him unfold the columned in- 
ventory of his fabulous wealth and lave and steep his soul in gloating contem- 
plation. I heard the clamor of the crowded streets and the shouts and plaudits 
of the fawning throng as he passed proudly by, and I saw him pass on and 
up towards the zenith of renown and seek his place among the great, supremely 
satisfied with himself, finding consolation in the thought that "envy assails 
the noblest; the winds howl about the highest peaks." 

And then I saw him look for a moment into his own soul and blanch in 
affrighted terror at the black stain that sin had made, and I saw a cloud of 
remorse settle upon his brow and the writhing twinge of sore regret wrench 
it into frowns, and I heard his heart cry out.in its. anguish, V©K that'l had 
risen to this height by fairer means !" • /■ \'.. v '* . J ' 

Modern business method is but another name for : i^ak scheming, where- 
in the strong take from the weak and the sly rob the unw&iyl. The-commercial 
seas are dotted with pirate craft and the crews of adv^nf uteri Sail- under the 
black flag. Men are out after their neighbors' goods, and it has come to be 
a part of the business game to get the best of every deal. So universal is the 
practice in the busier marts that sometimes honest men are driven to protect 
themselves by similar means, and thus the entire lump is leavened with ava- 
rice, the subtle poison of the soul. 

"A fortune — make a fortune; by honest means if you can; if not, by any 
means make a fortune," advised Horace; and "rare Ben Jonson" urged, "Get 
money; still get money, boy; no matter by what means." The satire of the 
ancients is become the philosophy of the moderns. The fertile mind of a Du- 
mas could imagine no legitimate means by which Monte Cristo could accumu- 
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late so great a fortune and was compelled to have him find it, but modern 
method finds actual ways to build them in a day without the shedding of one 
drop of sweat or a single blister of the palm. 

But lo ! when Sir Croesus has gotten it all and sent his victims about their 
business, he hugs himself and turns to revel in its luxurious pleasures to find 
the joy of its spending bittered to gall by the memory of the dirty means of 
its getting, and he laments sorrowfully that he did not give his fellow man a 
square deal. For a time, and while he is gorging his greed, perhaps "the 
jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that honor feels;" but there comes a time 
when conscience demands a reckoning and he realizes how utterly worse 
than poor he is since that for which he sold his soul has only served to 
poison it. 

The man who pitches his life to the tone of his sordid lusts and believes 
that "money is to be sought for first of all; virtue after wealth — " will 
find "the love of pelf increases with the pelf," and that he has postponed 
the better purpose to the viler one that makes virtue unattainable after the 
soul has corroded itself with avarice. He who swaps his virtue off for wealth 
may find too late he can never rue. 

There is but one right road to wealth and he who travels it must wade 
his own sweat. Economy] is the poor man's mint. He who essays another 
route than this or strays into luring paths where richer fruits tempt him into 
devious ways, soon finds his feet on slippery places where he must perforce 
make choice of questionable means to prop and stay him up, when honor 
begins to lag for a rendezvous with lust, and he pays the price of success with 
his own virtue. 

The man who lives in a cabin and hath his soul clean, though he may 
live pn jbfeQkS Vnd'< steep .$& a pallet of rags, yet is he a prince and a million- 
aire infinitely to be epviecf above the rich man who coins his gold out of the 
heart's blood *of , ij» - ftilfrws. I have undiminished faith in my fellows, but I 
would dfecijf tius.'jtdWing curse of greed and persuade all men to follow this 
new-named golden rule df life, a square deal and an equal chance. 



MORNING ON THE OLD PLANTATION 

Morning was about to break on the old plantation when the dominecker 
rooster in the apple tree over behind the smokehouse unsheathed his head 
from 'neath his wing and started fowldom a-clucking with his shrill "Cock- 
a-doodle-doo-o-o!" Fifteen minutes to a second before the first streak of 
dawn silhouetted the ghostly hilltops against the murky sky, the back door of 
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the mansion was drawn a foot ajar, the unkempt head of 01' Marse was thrust 
into the dying night, and a mighty voice as of many thunders broke the brood- 
ing silence: 

"Pe-e-ter-r-r!" 

And Peter came forth. 

Peter was the "head-nigger," the prime minister of the overseer, and in 
a minute after the clarion voice yanked him from his bunk he was spreading 
the call down the line until the entire negro quarter was astir and every woolly 
head emerged from its lair. The smoke began to curl from the cabin stacks, 
the colts began to neigh, the cattle to low, the turkeys to gobble, the ducks 
to quack, and the guinea-cock on the comb of the barn gave an ear-burst- 
ing squawk that startled the old blue jack down in the staked-and-ridered lot 
below the mule sheds, and he opened up his vast, expanding lungs and gave 
vent to a long-drawn bray that sawed its way up through the lingering night 
vapors into the supernal ether, that jarred the fountains of light and cracked 
day wide open. 

"De feedin's dun dun," and while the mules were munching the darkies 
were eating; and then the trace-chains began to jingle, and the plow-gear to 
cry, and the darkies to rally and jibe one another, and the slip-gaps were let 
down and the squads went this way and that into the wide-spreading bottoms. 
Off down to the right the eye beheld a fertile vision. The river swept by two 
hundred yards to the left of the mansion, and making a broad, sweeping pa- 
rabola, bent back upon its course two hundred yards to the right of the mansion 
— four miles to make as many hundred yards — and in the great Turkey Bend 
lay the fertile fields with their long rows stretching into the distance until 
they seemed to come together, the meadows spotting the landscape like green 
jewels, the rivulets winding through fringes of cane and young cottonwood, 
with the circling background of sycamore, beech and ash that marked the 
course of the smooth-flowing river. 

Just under the eye, nearest, lay the double rows of whitewashed negro 
cabins, built in a square, and in the center a long-bending well-sweep creaked. 
Each cabin had its ash-hopper, chicken pens, truck patch and sunflowers, 
and its bevy of slick little pickaninnies playing, half-naked, in the sunshine. 
Back farther lay the great gable-ended barn, with its wide-open loft door 
looking like a monster's mouth dripping long-hanging wisps of hay ; the horse 
stalls underneath, the long rows of mule and cattle-sheds flanking, all smell- 
ing horsey and hayey; the buggy houses where the chickens roosted, the row 
of corncribs with their drooping doors on wooden hinges that ne'er felt grease, 
and fastened with a slick oak pin stuck into an auger-hole bored slantwise in 
the facing; and below stood long rows of fodder stacks and hayricks, where 
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the fowls scratched and wallowed and cackled and laid; and still farther on 
the jack-lots and wide pastures leaning off into the dense woodland, and over 
in the turn-rows the mules were hitched to the plows and the business of the 
old plantation was at full tide with the darkies a-singing. 



WANTED— OPPORTUNITIES 

A lamentable result of modern development and business evolution is 
its tendency to break up families and homes. Opportunity beckons from so 
many directions and inducements are so diverse that our boys and girls spread 
their wings early and fly away to the four winds and scatter themselves over 
the earth. There is some little mitigation found in the facilities of travel which 
may afford frequent visits home, but the results, however seemingly beneficial, do 
not compensate for the destruction of the family altars, the suspension of home 
influences and the severing of sacred affections. They all go with the pur- 
pose, declared or harbored, of coming back, but alas, how few of them ever 
realize that purpose! They are gone permanently and even the home visits 
grow farther and farther apart, until the home tie is completely severed. I 
cannot bring myself to believe that God intended it thus, and if this is a legiti- 
mate consequence of latter-day development, then there is a serious flaw some- 
where in it. Aside from the wrench to the affections, society will surely suffer 
in the suspension of home training and teaching. The home has been divinely 
consecrated to the formation of character, and nowhere else can the twig be 
properly bent. It needs no demonstration to prove that the life and charac- 
ter of the child suffer permanent injury and that society is damaged by the 
infliction of an injurious influence if that child is removed from the sacred en- 
vironments of home before its character is formed and strengthened to with- 
stand temptations and meet responsibilities. It is one of the most deplorable 
tendencies of the times, and yet it is receiving scarcely a suggestion that will 
tend to ameliorate it. 

Obviously, the most effective means of lessening the distressing tendency 
will be to bring the opportunities and inducements nearer home. The indus- 
trial development that is fast carrying the South to the front, as rich as it seems 
in promise of material things, will be even yet richer in blessings to the people 
in supplying adequate opportunities to their children. These pages have al- 
ready suggested the imperative importance of technological schools in the 
South with unlimited facilities and scope. This is peculiarly an age of special- 
ists. There are too many things to learn for one man to attempt them all, or 
even a few, and they are dividing up the work., each according to his aptitudes 
and genius, and thus, by concentration of brain and energy, they are getting 
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deeper into the mysteries of nature and science and accomplishing greater 
results. The thing is now to find one's aptitudes and fit them where they 
belong. It is found more profitable to find the work for which the man is 
fitted than to try to make an unfit man fit a work. In these days of individual 
adjustment if the youth looks about him and fails to find the place that meets 
his longings and genius, he must of necessity migrate. He cannot afford to 
enter the race handicapped with inadaptability against others who have found 
their calling. If the South fails to provide "the widest range for her boys and 
girls to find their natural vocations, it forces them either to seek elsewhere or 
take a lower plane than they deserve. 

If there were no other consideration, it ought to be sufficient to impel the 
Southern States, every one of them, to hasten to provide the fullest possible 
opportunities for high technological training for the influence it will have in 
keeping our sons at home. Our industries must be conducted by skilled hands, 
and if we do not impart the skill to our own boys, then others must do the 
work and ours take subordinate place. I plead for it, however, upon the 
higher ground of home-love, of unbroken family altars, of virtue and affection 
and all the sacred ties of kinship. 



THE GOURMAND 

To the man who lives to eat the science of gastronomy is a romance and 
the bill of fare a poem. The chimes of the dinner bell are more melodious than 
the music of the spheres, and the rattle of dishes is a concord of sweet sounds. 
The gilded hall, with its silver plate and immaculate linen* is the ante-chamber 
of Paradise, and the aroma of smoking cuisine is sweeter than a scented breath 
of June. As the war-horse sniffs the battle from afar, and as the wild boar 
whets his tusk for the fray, so the fat man sniffs and whets for the festive board. 
The horizon of his dreams is full of canvas-backs and blue- wings; its waters 
swarm with pompano and terrapin, and its landscape is blatant with fat and 
juicy flocks. His countenance is a sunrise of savory sentiment and his laugh- 
ter is like the blubbering music of boiling mutton. O ladies, cherish him 
and nourish him, and thus perpetuate his heavenly temper! 
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stars looked down, and the nightingale 
sang. And wherever he wooed her I 
think the grazing herds left sloping 
hill and peaceful vale to listen to the 
wooing, and thence themselves de- 
parted in pairs. The coveys heard it 
and mated in the fields; the quail 
wooed his love in the wheat; the robin 
whistled to his love in the glen: 

"The lark was so brimfull of gladness and love, 
The green fields below him-the blue sky above, 
That he sang, and he sang, and forever sang he : 
I love my Cove, and my Love loves me. 



fier cocoanut oaicony lor tne 
coming of her "Romeo," and thus 
plaintively sang: 

[Sung to the air of My Sweetheart'! the Han in the 

Moon.] 

"My sweetheart's the lovely baboon, 
I'm going to marry him soon ; 
'Twould fill me with joy 
Just to kiss the dear boy, 
For his charms and his beauty 
No power can destroy." 

"I'll sit in the light of the moon, 
And sing to my darling baboon, 
When I'm safe by his side 
And he calls me his bride; 
Oh ! my Angel, my precious baboon ! " 
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NIC0LET1E 

By Curtis Hidden Page 

Nicolette has left her chamber, 
Down the wall she knew to clamber 

(Such her love for Aucassin!) 
For at last the guardsmen sleep, 
While their watch the fairies keep, 

Waking none with all their din. 

In the fragrant garden-closes 
Where she passes, all the roses 

Throw her sweets, and worship her; 
Hare-bells bow beneath her tread, 
Then as quickly lift the head, 

With their eyes to follow her. 

All the dewdrops in the grasses 
Leap aside just where she passes 

Sparkling with their love of her; 
"Place for Nicolette," they say; 
"Speed her, speed her on her way, 

Aucassin awaiteth her/" 

See her step, like robin's flutter! 
Oh! the whiteness none can utter 

Of her flesh so fair and sweet; 
Daisies that her sandals catch 
With such snow-bloom dare not match — 

Black they seem against her feet! 

Fairest is she of fair creatures; 
Fine and slender are her features, 

And her smile like dawning day. 
Place for Nicolette the fair, 
Nicolette the debonair e! 

Speed her, speed her on her way! 
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From a portrait painted at the White House during her father'* 
administration 



SOME SOUTHERN SOCIAL LEADERS IN 

WASHINGTON 

By Daisy Fitzhugh Ayres 



Was there ever a social section in 
the universe that didn't particularly 
vaunt itself upon the pulchritude of 
its womenkind? 

"Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said," 

"the women in my country are by 
long odds the winners of the world?" 
Which is, doubtless, meet and right, 
and exactly as it ought to be. Likely 
the very Mlipinos, and the gallants of 
the South Sea Islands, claim the same 
distinction for their sweethearts and 



wives. We are all entitled to our 
hereditary prejudices, to our personaf 
traditions, and if we like any particu- 
lar type of beauty, that's because 
that's exactly the kind of beauty that 
we like, to paraphrase Mr. Lincoln 
a little bit. 

Yet, with the limitless diversity of 
standard regarding the charm femi- 
nine, and the ingredients that go to 
constitute the same, there's a sneak- 
ing unanimity of opinion, in one 
respect, under the left waistcoat pocket 
of the masculine population of Ameri- 
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BARONESS VON STERNBERG 
Wife of the German Ambawador 



MME. CHRISTIAN HAUGE 
Wife of the first Norwegian Minister to the United Statee 



ca. The ayes have it, 
whether expressed or un- 
derstood, that whatever her 
limitations or provincial- 
isms in individual cases — 
and these only heighten 
their seductions — the wom- 
en that ! blossom in the 
Southern States, generically 
speaking,are incontrvertibly 
creatures of dynamic lure. 

Even the old world finds 
the force of that. Titles 
and coronets are strewn lav- 
ishly at the pretty little 
feet of the Southern girl. 
Courts ring with her con- 
quests, and transplanted no- 
bility, as evidenced among 
the diplomatic corps at our 
nation's capital, award her 
the palm, in many in- 
stances, of superior attrac- 
tion. 

Influential both diplo- 
matically and, unofficially, 
in Washington society, is 
the fair Southern woman, 
with her sympathy, grace 
and infinite tact. She is a 
politician, a statesman, a 
puller of wires, simply by 
being herself. 

Decidedly the most fas- 
cinating woman in the en- 
tire corps diplomatique, the 
queen regnant of the inner- 
most circles of the national 
court, is the Baroness Speck 
von Sternberg, the pictur- 
esque young wife of the Ger- 
man Ambassador, once Lil- 
ian Langham, of Louis- 
ville. The "Freifrau" von 
Sternberg's hold over her 
neighbors lies more in her 
soft magnetism than in 
strictly technical beauty, 
though her opulence of 
rust-red hair, her ivory 
skin, her appealing sweet- 
ness of expression are 
physical assets a plenty. 
She has the prettiest clothes 
in the country and the most 
radiant gems. Her entour- 
age is one of royal state. 
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The German Embassy, where this 
lovely daughter of Dixie reigns, is 
palatially appointed. Treasures from 
the Baron's ancestral castles are scat- 
tered prodigally. The great ball room 
is a miracle in white. The salon, fur- 
nished in ivory, has its walls hung in 
pale green brocade. The mighty 
throne of a Chinese emperor occupies 
the hall. Carven angels of mediaeval 



berg will dispose of the property and 
erect on a suitable suburban site, an 
exact reproduction of Sans Souci, to 
which Emperor Wilhelm will con- 
tribute priceless art treasures. 

The Vicomtesse de Faramond, of 
the French legation, formerly Miss Ivy 
Langham, of Louisville, is a younger 
sister of the Baroness von Sternberg, 
and almost her physical counterpart. 



MISS CATHERINE CLAYTON, OP ARKANSAS 



workmanship decorate the archway 
between two rooms, while the Ambas- 
sador's collection of ceramics, con- 
sidered the best in America, is amply 
and suitably displayed. The favorite 
hospitality of the young baroness is 
a series of evening receptions to a 
privileged few, to which the guests 
are not bidden till ten o'clock. Al- 
though the German Embassy now 
ranks among the handsomest at our 
capital it is s^id thjtt B^roji von Stern- 



The two charming sisters are usually 
seen together. 

A reigning Washington beauty of 
chic and magnetism, is the handsome 
young wife of the Belgian minister, 
the Baroness Moncheur. The pretty 
Southerner met her fate during her 
residence in Mexico, to which country 
her father, the Hon. Powell Clayton, 
of Arkansas, was United States Min- 
ister. Miss Catherine Clayton, the 
younger sister of the Baroness, who 
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spends most of her time at the Belgian 
legation, is a prominent diplomatic 
belle, with the same severely classic 
contour of face that characterizes her 
distinguished sister. Both are noted 
for the exquisite elegance of their 
toilettes. 

Of Tennessee heredity — her father 



of Secretary of the joint kingdoms to 
that of the first minister from Norway 
as an independent sovereignty. The 
headquarters of the Norwegian lega- 
tion are at the New Willard Hotel, 
where Madame Hauge holds sumptu- 
ous sway. She was much admired 
last winter, as a bride, when her hus- 



MISS NANNIE RANDOLPH HETH 
President Southern Relief Society 



was of the aristocratic old Todd family 
of Nashville— is Madame Christian 
Hauge, n£e Todd, later Mrs. Frederick 
Joy, of Louisville, the bride of less 
than two years of the Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary from Norway to this country. 
The recent revolution in Norway and 
Sweden, and the separation, govern- 
mentally, of the two countries, has 
advanced M. Hauge from the position 



band presented her at court at Stock- 
holm. 

The most notable Southern woman 
surviving the classic old regime, is that 
yet brilliant daughter of a President, 
Mrs. Letitia Tyler Semple, who ruled 
the White House when her father, 
John Tyler, of Virginia, the tenth 
chief executive of the nation, held 
sway there. Her mother was an 
invalid. Mrs. Semple, now eighty-six 
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years old, mentally virile and up to 
the minute in political affairs, though 
almost totally blind, is the pet and ad- 



at the White House, where she once 
queened it graciously. Mrs. Grant, 
Mrs. Hayes and Mrs. McKinley were 



MRS. BOOKBR ROBINSON 



miration of that noble, philanthropic 
institution founded for Southern gen- 
tlewomen by the late W. W. Corcoran, 
the Louise Home. Mrs. Semple is the 
honor guest of all Presidential fp-mijies 



particularly close friends of hers. The 
illustration shows Mrs. Semple at 
eighteen, painted on the southern 
portico of the White House. 

ponuq^nt ^mong the Southern worn- 
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MRS, CLAR3NCB L^BUS 
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en at the nation's capital, is that 
worthy daughter of a distinguished 
sire, Miss Nannie Randolph Heth, only 
daughter of that brilliant cavalry 
leader of the Confederacy, Gen. Harry 
Heth. Miss Heth, a woman of grace 
and patrician beauty, is notable in 
social and philanthropic work. As 
the new president of the Southern 
Relief Society in the District of Co- 



are the center of an aristocratic salon 
in their delightful Southern home, 
crowded with priceless ancestral Rev- 
olutionary relics. 

Mrs. Booker Robinson, of Louisville, 
formerly Miss Elise Bissell, golden- 
haired, chic and quick in epigram, is 
one of the loveliest of the younger 
women at the nation's capital. 

Mrs. Clarence D. Van Duzer, though 
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MRS. C. D. VAN DUZ8R 



lumbia, an organization established 
years ago by her capable mother, Miss 
Heth is a record-breaker in effective- 
ness and grace. The Southern Relief 
Ball, at which she presided at the New 
Willard Hotel in Washington, in a 
Parisian costume and diamonds that 
once were Martha Washington's, was 
among the most distinguished affairs 
of 1906. Miss Heth and her mother^ 



wife of the congressman-at-large from 
Nevada, is a bluegrass beauty, whose 
personal charms make her one of 
the most notable women in Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs. Clarence Lebus is another star 

beauty of Kentucky, whose social 

success in Washington this winter 

entitles her to rank with the ruling 

* residents. 
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"I ah&U oUip bar," cried yoonf UrU. 
"Though I eUap her for my doom!" 
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loon before 

i ncy iuuiiu uic ui'yad's tree, 
And loosed the young, dead hands that clung 

Around it, icily. 
But oh, it seemed that Urla's lips 

Were smiling happilyl 

The dryad's buds and blossoms all 
Were withered, brown and sere. 

But overhead the stars were as 
Soft petals, floating near. 

Above the silver moon looked down 
And glistened, like a tear. 
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IDEALS IN MARBLE AND BRONZE 

By Gilson Willets 

not surrounded by a gilt 
the only "artist." Statues 
is pictures ; and the sculptor 
le mixer of colors. Let us, 
ulpture its proper dignity 

and sectional influence, 
lality. Sculpture is truth 

is, mere glamour. Sculp- 
ete — not a mere suggestion 
irface, as painting is. The 
s the evanescence of Nature 



years ago art was at 
such low ebb in the 
United States that sculp- 
tors, as well as painters, 
were regarded as non- 
producers, unworthy of 
place in the great scheme 
of the country's prog- 



ress. What a change in 
American sentiment 
since those days! We 
have learned that sculp- 
ture is to art what poetry 
is to literature. We 
know now that sculpture 
is the crystallized epito- 
me of thought, and 
that, in its material em- 
bodiment, sculpture is 
the epic architecture of 
a country. Hence, sculpture now has a recognized 
place among the uplifting forces of the nation. 
To-day, indeed, American sculptors as a body exer- 
cise considerable influence on public taste — an in- 
fluence as great as that of architects, if not of 
painters and poets. 

In a short forty years, then, the public has devel- 
oped a love for the Beautiful, of which sculpture is 
a part — the part, in fact, that is easiest understood 
by the people. How does the public indulge this 
love of the Beautiful? How but by authorizing 
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its legislatures and its Congress 
to appropriate large sums of 
money for the purchase of the 
Beautiful, including, of course, 
the work of sculptors? Thus 
fine art in stone and bronze, no 
less than industrial art, has in 
our country become a source of 
wealth, and sculptors as well as 
painters are now classed as pro- 
ducers, their profession ranking 
as high as in European countries. 
In this recognition of the 
worth of sculpture, in this devel- 
opment of love for the Beautiful 
in its most absolute sense, in 
this encouragement of the sculp- 
tor through purchase of his work 
by and for the people, the South 
has not been behind other parts 
of the country. Indeed, it is a 
question if the South, in pro- 
portion to population and wealth, 
cannot show more monuments 
than the richer and more popu- 
lous East. 

And one of the sculptors who 
has most benefited by the South's 
love of art as expressed in 
statuary, is Charles Henry Nie- 
haus. Mr. Niehaus, a native of 
Cincinnati, has his home in New 
York, but his heart is in the 
South, where are so many of his 
best works, and where for gen- 
erations to come that work of 
his will stand as the Southern 
people's marble and bronze ap- 
preciation of their great men 
and ideals. 

Some seventeen of these Nie- 
haus monuments, statues, "re- 
liefs," fountains and busts, are 
reproduced in pictures on these 
pages. Washington, Memphis, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis own 
many of the Niehaus statues, 
while Frankfort is to have the 
Goebel statue upon which Mr. 
Niehaus was at work when I 
visited him recently in his New 
\ York studio. 

j In Washington there is the 
elaborate Samuel Hahnemann 
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monument — of granite, bronze 
and mosaic, having a heroic 
figure of Hahnemann and four 
illustrative panels and many 
decorative symbols — unveiled 
in 1900. Twenty-four models 
were submitted in compe- 
tition for the prizes offered in 
connection with this monu- 
ment. Sculptors in seven 
American cities, and in Paris, 
Rome and Florence, were rep- 
resented in this competition, 
yet to the American sculptor, 
Mr. Niehaus, fell the prize. 
This monument is said to be 
Niehaus' finest work, equalled 
by few others in this country. 
And of this work, in "Ameri- 
can Masters of Sculpture/ ' it 
is further said: "The expres- 
sion of benign dignity in the 
head flows through the whole 
length of the figure, which is 
disposed in lines that are as 
suave as they are noble. It 
has all the grandeur of monu- 
mental repose. Among mod- 
ern statues few make so serious 
an impression. One can trace 
here the effect of the sculptor's 
close study of the antique. 
Freedom, force and sensitive- 
ness extend to the handling 
of the drapery, in which every 
fold has a grace of naturalness 
and a value of expression." 

In Memphis, unveiled only 
last year, is Niehaus' heroic 
equestrian monument of 
General Forrest, with hand- 
some esplanade and Greek 
seats, all the architectural 
work being of Tennessee 
marble from quarries near the 
birthplace of the famous 
cavalryman. The incidental 
story of this Forrest statue 
is rather interesting. In the 
spring of 1904 the huge model 
was sent to the Maison 
Gruet, bronze founders, in 
Paris. The statue in bronze 
was delivered' to the sculptor 
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in Paris in December. Then, owing 
to its height, it was found impossible 
for it to go to the seaport by rail, so 
it was floated down the Seine on a 
barge to Havre. On its arrival in 



insufficient height blocked its way 
and it was sidetracked. It took the 
shipping agents, the Memphis Com- 
mittee, the sculptor and the press of 
the South to contrive a way to get 



THE TRIUMPHANT RETURN 



the'. United States the same difficulty 
presented itself, but after weeks of 
delay the Seaboard Air Line accepted 
it. It was sent by sea to Savannah, 
thence to Atlanta, thence on its 
journey to Memphis. Some distance 
from Atlanta, however, bridges of 



that big statue past the low bridges. 
At last a wrecking company was 
engaged to go ahead of the statue 
and lift the bridges. And so finally 
the Forrest statue came into Mem- 
phis on the Birmingham railroad, the 
road General Forrest himself had built. 
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SKETCH MODELS FOR THE FORREST MONUMENT 
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In the library at Cin- groups, "Wounded Sol- 
cinnati is a fine example dier" and "Wounded 
of Mr. Niehaus' relief Sailor," and "Washing- 
work — "Homer reciting ton Crossing the Dela- 
the Iliad." The figure ware." Also the "Mo- 
of Homer in full action ses " in the Congressional 
of declamatory inspira- Library at Washington, 
tion — surrounded by the Davis and Lee statues 
poets and maidens — ex- and the bust of Joe Jef- 
presses fully the motif. ferson. 
It is called a composition Mr. Niehaus* prizes 
of decided sculpturesque and honors include a 
value. medal from the Royal 

For the Lee eques- Academy at Munich, 

trian monument, at where he received part 

Richmond, the model of his art education; an 

submitted by Mr. Nie- award at the Chicago 

haus won the $2,000 Exposition, and gold 

first prize. medals at the exposi- 

New York, too, owns tions at Buffalo, Charles- 
some notable examples ton and St. Louis, 
of Mr. Niehaus' work. Besides the works here 
Some years ago the M0SES| THB LAWGIVBR| IN pictured and mentioned, 
Municipal Art Society congressional library, Mr. Niehaus made the 
of this city offered prizes Washington Garfield statue at Cin- 
for designs for drinking cinnati, and the Allen 
fountains for the city streets. In and Garfield statues in the rotunda 
the competition that followed, Mr. of the Capitol at Washington; also 
Niehaus furnished the three designs the "Gibbon" in the Congressional 
reproduced herewith, two of these Library, and the Astor Historical 



being prize winners. For the Dewey 
Arch, erected in New York at the 
time of Dewey's return from Manila, 
Mr. Niehaus executed one of the four 
group features, called "The Triumph- 
ant Return." Other delightful ex- 



Doors for Trinity Church, New York; 
and the statue of Drake erected by 
the Standard Oil Company at Titus- 
vile, Pennsylvania. One of the im- 
portant works upon which this famous 
American sculptor is at present en- 



amples of Mr. Niehaus' work repro- gaged, is the McKinley statue, to 
duced here JJinclude the beautiful be erected at Canton, Ohio. 



HOMER RECITING THE ILIAD 
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AN EASTER LILY 

By Charles Hanson Towne 

T AM a dead child's soul 

Come back to earth once more; 
On Easter Day, when glad hearts pray, 

My perfume shall I pour 
From out the dim-lit chancel where 

My Lord I shall adore! 

T AM a young child's heart, 

(A child who died last night), 

And God has called me back again 
Into the world's great light; 

And now I live once more for Him, 
And blossom in His sight. 

TTIS Eastertide I know, 

His resurrection day, 
And on His .holy altar now, 

Lo! silently I say 
Those childish prayers that one I loved 

Taught me so well to pray ! 
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A MESS OF POTTAGE 
By Martha McCulloch-Williams 



LTHOUGH the town 
I clock had struck 

midnight/nearly the 
whole population of 
Pimlico town 
thronged its strag- 
gling streets. The 
streets ran every 
way, now straight, 
now zigzag, again 
_ with the sinuous di- 

rectness of their 
footpath originals, but all brought up 
at last round about the public square. 
There was a drinking fountain in the 
square, the water of it being led in 
from a bold spring in the hills miles 
away. One of Pimlico's sons who had 
made millions in the stock market 
was answerable for the fountain. 
Collective Pimlico was reasonably 
grateful to him, but the liveliest senti- 
ment lurked in the breasts of the 
three saloon keepers who occupied 
as many corners of the square. The 
courthouse filled the fourth corner. 
Thus it is easily seen that whoever 
came to town had a reasonable excuse 
for haunting the square. Men com- 
ing to water their horses at the foun- 
tain, or bathe their own understand- 
ings in floods of legal eloquence, were 
morally certain to slake more material 
thirsts across the bars. 

For three days Pimlico had been 
bursting with a State convention at 
deadlock over the nomination of a 
governor. Why Pimlico had been 
chosen as the convention town, was„ 
upon the surface, a mystery. The 
surface explanation, which nobody 
believed, was that in the choice lay a 
pretty compliment to the Honorable 
Byrd Doswell, one of the two leading 
aspirants to the governorship. The 
gentlemen most opposed to him stoutly 



maintained that since he lived in the 
town they had thought it would be a 
fine thing to have him triumph there — 
if he was to triumph at all. But 
everybody felt that the real reason, 
while more occult, was not, after all, so 
far to seek. Three hundred-odd men 
would not come together, in sweltering 
weather, in a place that had scant 
accommodation for half that number, 
unless something momentous hung 
in the balance. Back of the innocent 
party segregations of an opening can- 
vass, there loomed tremendous ques- 
tions of finance. The State debt, 
which alone would be openly touched 
on, was the very least of them. Since 
the State had felt heavily the harrows 
of Reconstruction, though the tiebt 
was unquestionably a legal obligation, 
there was easily the largest question 
as to whether it was equitably bind- 
ing — at least seven-eighths of it having 
been piled up when the bulk of tax- 
payers had no voice whatever in the 
matter. 

Here was a nice occasion for trim- 
ming. Doswell and Massey, his chief 
competitor, had been speaking oracles 
over it this last half year. Listeners 
had interpreted the oracles each to 
suit his own special bent ; all, that is, 
save the few who had inside knowl- 
edge. They understood as by intui- 
tion that the paltry millions of the 
debt but served as a stalking horse 
for very much bigger things. Inter- 
ests, as yet discreetly in the back- 
ground, would find it money in pocket 
to buy and burn the State bonds in 
dispute, if thereby they could secure 
legislative good-will toward certain 
projected combinations of world-wide 
import. It would be best to have 
the legislative action upon the initia- 
tive and advice of the governor — 
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hence the vital importance of owning 
him. Commonly that functionary was 
little more than a lay figure — with 
some power of strictly partisan ap- 
pointment. This particular Governor, 
it was well understood by those who 
pulled the strings, might go much 
higher in public affairs, by showing 
himself to deserve well of the mag- 
nates. 

Byrd Doswell understood that to a 
nicety. His ambition was, in a crude 
fashion, Napoleonic; further, he was 
madly in love. Catherine Maclyn, his 
sweetheart, was also ambitious, vain 
withal, and full of avid eagerness for 
luxurious spendings. She resetted 
acridly the poverty that had fallen to 
her, solely through public policy. 
Under the old order of things she 
would have inherited a hundred slaves. 
She was glad to be rid of the care of 
them, yet keenly angry at losing the 
money they represented. Byrd Dos- 
well had made love to her before she 
was out of short frocks. At twenty- 
one she was not formally engaged to 
him, although he had courted her fifty 
times at least, and never once had been 
definitely refused. He knew if he won 
the governorship he would likewise win 
her. For his sake, she was holding off 
two other and richer men. But he did 
not delude himself — if he failed she 
would have none of him. She loved 
him after a fashion, but infinitely less 
than she loved herself. 

Besides, Morton Massey, the man 
he feared most politically, was also a 
bachelor, and though accounted strict- 
ly a man's man, shy and susceptible 
at bottom. A big, hulking fellow — 
but with fine brown eyes— Catherine 
had noted them after his joint debate 
with Massey early in the year. He 
had, moreover, a moving background 
of family, social position, and modest 
wealth. Defeated, Catherine would 
not give him a thought — she had no 
vulgar ambition for universal empire 
over men. But for Governor Massey 
she would make pretty and well-bred 
play — particularly if he proved him- 
self extra-amenable to the influences 
that were the sure highway to political 
preferment. Nobody doubted that 
he would be thus amenable. Over and 



over he had proclaimed himself of the 
New South, concerned with material 
advancement, rather than of the Old 
South, with its intangible and im- 
ponderable satisfactions of honor and 
renown. 

Fate had come near playing Massey 
a scurvy trick upon opening day. 
Throughout it the solid delegations 
from three of his strongest counties 
had been unaccountably missing. 
Word came at last that they were 
wreck-bound ; a freight train, running 
light, ahead of their special, had 
crashed into an open switch, with a 
result of making them miss the Pimlico 
connection by a matter of twelve 
hours. The mass of delegates were 
simply concerned over the news — 
so concerned they carried the motion 
to adjourn with a rush. The leaders, 
outwardly as concerned, laughed grimly 
in private. One said aside to another: 
"D'ye reckon Massey can have turned 
rusty with the old man at the last 
minute? Train wrecks cost a mighty 
heap o' money." 

" Massey 's election might cost more 
— if he got in with the bit in his teeth,' ' 
the other answered guardedly. ' * Still, 
it may have been an accident. Old 
man's nobody's fool. He knows as 
well as we do even a whisper of rail- 
road opposition would stampede the 
convention for Massey and leave Byrd 
Doswell with hardly a corporal's guard. 
If the thing ain't straight goods, just 
what it seems, why, depend on it, 
Massey has made his price — and got 
it. He wouldn't do that before—" 

"I know!" the first speaker inter- 
rupted with a nod, then puckering his 
his brows — "but still I don't under- 
stand—" 

"Why, can't you see through a 
millstone — with a hole in it?" the 
other broke in. "Can't you see that 
this tale of an accident to keep his men 
away, can be whispered about be- 
hind the backs of hands to convince 
the doubting Thomases from Way- 
back and Lickskillet and Gullywash, 
that he's the one and only Simon-pure, 
clear-grit, against-the-railroads-till- 
hell-freezes-over man of the people? 
Of course, the story won't be told 
unless Doswell rims neck and neck — " 
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1 'Which he will do," the puzzled 
one, a country doctor, Reasoner by 
name, interrupted decidedly. Reas- 
oner had yearnings for literature — 
carefully concealed. It was only once 
in a blue moon, when he was safe from 
even the memory of pills and patients, 
he dared to quote his beloved Omar. 
This was one of the times. With 
twinkling eyes he went on: 

"'The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter— and the Bird is on the wing.' 

"Johnson, our Byrd is goin' to fly or 
die this time — take my word for that. 
He's got the feathers, too — yet — dele- 
gates that'll stand by him to the last 
notch. He's just missed the chance 
of his life, by a squirrel's jump. How 
he must hate the two-thirds nile — but 
for that he might have flown spang on 
the top rung of the governor's chair 
to-night, ten minutes after the plat- 
form was read." 

"You agreein'?" Johnson asked 
cautiously. Reasoner only laughed. 
As the two went laggardly down the 
hall in the wake of the crowd he said, 
chuckling hard: "The old man might 
have saved himself his wreck if he 
hadn't been such a good Republican 
he knew nothin' of our Democratic 
two-thirds rule." 

There were two sessions next day. 
Battle royal raged throughout them. 
Ballot followed ballot with the tellers 
monotonously chanting after: "Mas- 
sey,- 153; Doswell, 152; Andrew Jack- 
son Miller, 13; scattering and not 
voting, 17; no election." 

Adjournment came at the end of 
endurance — well towards one o'clock 
in the morning. But neither Massey, 
Doswell, nor their chief lieutenants 
got a wink of sleep before sunrise, so 
keen and bitter were the efforts of 
each side to beat down or break 
through the other's guard. It was 
hardly worth while to dicker with the 
handful of so-called independents — 
their solid votes would not bring 
victory. Notwithstanding, both sides 
made tentative advances to Dr. Reas- 
oner, the unacknowledged chief of the 
malcontents. Ten men would vote 
his way no matter what it might be. 
Doswell men and Massey men alike 



coveted the moral advantage of a 
substantial gain, even though it left 
them far short of their goal. 

Reasoner was impassive, saying 
only : "If it has got to be either Massey 
or Doswell, why, then, this fight for 
the governorship is a matter of small 
choice in rotten apples." The emis- 
saries pretended to go away in great 
dudgeon. At their respective head- 
quarters they laughed. Both the rival 
camps understood Reasoner to hint 
at a. compromise candidate, but no- 
body, as yet, cared to put the under- 
standing in words. 

It was August, with drouth and the 
Dog Star raging. Hence the plan of 
a single session, and at night, upon 
the third day, was doubly welcome. 
It gave time for sleep and rest, and 
still more time for missionary work. 
Excitement, still but throbbing, had 
spread from the convention hall to the 
remotest suburb of Pimlico. The hall 
was at best a stuffy place — the court 
room, where their worships, the county 
justices, sat monthly. It held com- 
fortably something like four hundred 
people. Packed with twice that num- 
ber upon a sweltering night, it ought 
to have melted the most stubborn 
partisan obstinacy. 

No doubt it would have done it in 
a strictly partisan fight — where one 
fights for a semblance of principles 
rather than a man. A man is so 
much easier held by than an abstrac- 
tion. Balloting began at nine o'clock. 
At ten the fifth count was an exact 
echo of the first. Thereafter wild 
scrambles in and out betrayed the 
assembly's consuming thirst. Friend- 
ly enemies paired openly and went 
out arm in arm to drink. Thus 
in succeeding ballots the vote on both 
sides shrank in almost exact propor- 
tion. By midnight the barest quorum 
clung doggedly to their seats. Every- 
body was desperate — the leaders most 
of all. Both sides knew that com- 
promise was inevitable; both also had 
their chosen men of straw, pledged 
to speak only what was given them, 
ready groomed for the race. But 
neither was as yet willing to put for- 
ward his dummy. For deep down at 
the bottom of their hearts lurked an 
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irrational hope that in some miracu- 
lous eleventh-hour fashion, he should 
hear himself acclaimed the chosen 
standard bearer of the sovereign peo- 
ple. 

Doswell and Massey, sitting out of 
hall, were yet well within earshot. 
Doswell had preempted audaciously 
the County Clerk's office to the right, 
with wide doors opening upon the 
main court room. It was spacious, 
and so airy his henchmen fared much 
better than the Massey crowd, over 
in the room of the Circuit Clerk, which 
had a little door, one window, and 
only three chairs. Massey sat in one 
of the chairs, a big black cigar, un- 
lighted, in his mouth. He spoke little, 
and in a very low voice, but heard 
whatever rose above the burring noise 
of the delegates in hall. Once when 
a telegram of a single word was 
fetched to him, he stood up, glanced 
at it, twisted the paper into a lighter, 
and made a feint of setting fire to his 
cigar. But as the paper flared his 
mind changed — he flung it down, 
stamped it out, and said to his trustiest 
follower: "Ed, go answer that for me 
—just say O. K. — and tell those fellows 
to rush it." 

The friend slid away as noiselessly 
as a shadow. Over Massey's arm he 
had glimpsed the query, " Cloudy ?" 
He knew it meant, translated from 
the campaign cipher: "Do you need 
money? And how much?" Massey 
must be supremely confident to answer 
it as he was doing: "Hold still. Our 
hand wins." It must be he was play- 
ing under and above board. Certainly 
nobody had his full confidence. Cer- 
tainly also, he was in close touch wth 
both the rival railway lines — the Q. 
& M. and the Busy Bee. He had 
fought them both, so vigorously and 
oftentimes so successfully, both made 
a point of retaining him whenever it 
was possible. Latterly he had made 
hosts of friends among the plain 
people by refusing railroad money, 
and taking up the cases of poor folk 
who had sufficed damages. Threats 
of appeal did not move him in the 
least, not even when the court costs 
had to come out of his own pocket. 
But he had shown himself all along 



singularly open to liberal suggestions 
of compromise, even when by the 
compromises he lost fat fees. 

Nominated, he was sure of triumph- 
ant election. The friend came back 
more than ever sure of it. All the 
loiterers by the way had had their 
mouths full of Massey. Doswell was 
proving over again how sadly prophets 
lack honor among their very own. 
The fact, however, did not seem to de- 
press him. Massey's emissary, pausing 
beside the door of the County Clerk's 
office, saw him walking back and forth, 
laughing and joking, yet now and again 
going white about the lips as he 
caught the drone of the tellers crying 
results that were no results. Folk in 
the square, peering through the open 
window, also noted his gayety, and 
with something of disfavor. Perhaps 
he felt the hostility. Perhaps also the 
strain of acting a part grew too tense. 
The watchers saw him after a little, 
scurry through a side door into a corri- 
dor, whence he could gain the street 
unnoted and unseen. 

Doswell knew his way about blind- 
fold. Very shortly he came out of an 
obscure back door upon a dark, quiet, 
and nearly empty street. In the very 
darkest part he ran upon two men, so 
deep in talk they hardly stirred as he 
brushed by them. It gave him a 
curious start to catch his own name 
as he passed, but he hurried on to the 
street-end, where it became open 
commons, and stood there, letting the 
weak night breeze play on his bare, 
hot forehead. Then in curious, un- 
reasoning panic, he turned and half 
ran back to the courthouse. As he 
climbed the steps of it his heart stood 
still for a full beat, then went thump- 
ing like a trip-hammer. Men were 
shouting his name, over and over, 
shouting it with wavering cheers be- 
tween. Those outside took up the 
cheering lustily. One of the roughest 
looking men slapped his neighbor on 
the back and yelled: "Listen at that! 
Whut did I tell ye? Birdie's bound 
ter roost high, jest like I said — got a 
hundred an' fifty ter Massey's measly 
hundred an' one. Yell fer him, ye 
cripples — yell good and loud! Talk 
about 'railroad inflooence.' Hit ain't 
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in it beside good loud hollerin' at this 
stage o' the game." 

As the yells rose again and yet 
again, louder, shriller, more vibrant 
with triumph, Doswell began to trem- 
ble. Things swam a little before him. 
All eyes were so intent upon what was 
going on within nobody had recognized 
him. Inside, the buzzing and burring 
swelled momently to uproar. Doswell 
wondered what his managers were 
up to. How would they take his 
running away thus at the crisis? And 
how, oh, how, had this sudden amaz- 
ing gain for him been brought to pass? 
As he asked frimself mentally the 
question, a quick hush fell upon the hu- 
man storm. Through the strengthen- 
ing stillness he heard Reasoner's voice, 
not loud but incisive and penetrating, 
saying clearly: " Gentlemen of the 
Convention : Now for two days I have 
held my peace, waiting to see whether 
the Q. & M. road could name Mr. 
Massey for governor, or the Busy Bee 
give us the Honorable Byrd Doswell. 
I knew it for a battle of giants. At 
least I thought I knew it. Against 
them what chance was there for choice 
by the plain people? Right there I 
made my mistake — a mistake I have 
discovered within this last half hour. 
The paternal railroads are not fighting 
each other; they desire above every- 
thing community of interest. That 
is what they are here for — in the per- 
sons of our leading candidates. 
Though I might be unable to prove it 
in a court of justice I do not hesitate 
to say here and now, upon information 
and belief, this is an unfair fight — 
unfair all round. The railroads have 
generously given us choice — pitted 
their two best attorneys, one against 
the other, to determine which has the 
wider following in the State. Which- 
ever of them we choose, he will bear the 
railroad brand, wear the railroad 
collar. Knowing that, will you choose 
either? I, for one, will be no party to 
such choice. Instead, I shall vote 
henceforth for Andrew Jackson Miller. 
All delegates who put honor, good 
faith and pride in their State above 
orders from headquarters, will, I 
think, do likewise." 

Pandemonium followed the breath- 



less hush — the floor became instantly 
a sea of heads, arms, clinched hands. 
Vainly the chairman splintered desk 
and gavel; vainly motions, demands 
for roll call, cries, questions, oaths, 
shot into the thick air. Four stalwart 
fellows lifted Reasoner to their shoul- 
ders, holding him in full view of all. 
To cries of "Vote! Vote!" came 
counter cries of "Vote out loud!" 
A white-haired delegate, tears raining 
down his sunken cheeks, cried: "Mil- 
ler forever!" and marched past the 
tellers. Instantly all but a handful 
of the convention fell in behind him, 
each man chanting hoarsely: "Miller 
for me!" Miller, a red-faced, blocky 
man, the only candidate to sit among 
the delegates at the head of his coun- 
ty's representatives, looked dazed, 
even troubled. He had previously 
taken his candidacy as something 
between a joke and a personal com- 
pliment. 

Outside distorted fragments of Reas- 
oner's speech flew from lip to lip, and 
set the watchers wild. Before the 
balloting was half over there were 
shouts: "Miller! Miller! Three 
cheers for an honest man ! For Miller, 
the people's own!" As the cheers 
rang out, ever mounting in volume, 
Miller came down the courthouse steps 
arm in arm with Reasoner. To the 
men who grasped his hand from every 
side he said, shaking his head almost 
sadly: "Boys, you're seein' a bad job 
mighty well done. Ain't no tellin' 
who's governor till the election's over 
— not by a long chalk. Massey has 
acted white enough — says he'll see me 
through, and it was all lies Reasoner 
heard — but the Doswell crowd are 
fightin' mad — wouldn't make it unani- 
mous, no tetch. With the railroads 
to back 'em, they can make a heap o' 
trouble. So this may mean a split in 
the party — and the State turned over 
to the Republicans." 

Well might the Doswell partisans, 
especially those nearest their leader, 
be in a furious rage. It was one of 
their own number wh» had betrayed 
them to Reasoner. The rank and file 
of course had known nothing — as little, 
almost, as the voters who were later 
to register their decree. But those 
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at the head had understood all along 
that whoever first gained decided ad- 
vantage was to be immediately ac- 
cepted by the other side. The dummy 
compromise men were — merely dum- 
mies, things meant for effect, or des- 
perate last resorts. And in another 
ballot Doswell would have won ! The 
faithful gathered about him, hot with 
anger, eager to plan vengeance, to 
organize wrath. But he turned from 
them, saying dazedly: "Wait! Wait 
until to-morrow !" and ran away into 
outer darkness. 

Catherine was waiting for him; he 
could not bear to have her hear of his 
defeat from other lips than his own. 
He would tell her, without glozing — 
then beg her to have faith a little 
longer — on his promise to turn defeat 
into victory. Dimly, uncertainly, he 
felt he could do it. And he would, 
though as yet the way was all dark. 
But he had hardly got out of the crowd 
when a hand was laid on his arm, and 
a voice said: 

"Pardon me, but this is Mr. Dos- 
well? I have just heard of what has 
happened — how your State has lost 
the chance of having your services 
through a drunken man's jest, seriously 
or maliciously taken for earnest. Do 
not, I beg, think me presumptuous 
nor impertinent, but listen to what I 
have to say. Another convention 
meets the day after to-morrow — one 
more capable of serving the State 
than this frantic mob — " 

"Let me pass! I — I am in a hurry," 
Doswell protested, trying to free him- 
self from the other man's clutch: 
"Besides, you can't have any real 
business with me — haven't I seen you 
around the Q. &. M. offices? Of 
course I can't see you in the dark, but 
your voice — that gives you away." 

"I'm glad it is serving as a creden- 
tial," the stranger said, not relinquish- 
ing his hold. "And I certainly have 
business with you — if you are ready 
to do business." 

' 'Speak out ! I'm ready for — almost 
anything," Doswell said recklessly. 
The other man laughed, and shed his 
formal manner as a garment, running 
on: M You ought to be — after getting 
the double cross, the meanest sort of 



throw-down, from those fool delegates. 
What I want of you is not so very 
much — only to run on the Republican 
ticket — and help the Q. & M. give the 
the State a white man's Republican 
party." 

Doswell recoiled a pace, almost 
staggering. Then, somehow, across 
the hot, gusty night, Catherine's face, 
warm, delicate, alluring, swam before 
him. He put a hand over his eyes, 
shuddering strongly. After a breath 
he stood up very straight, linked his 
arm through that of the stranger, and 
said: "I'm with you — for two days 
at least. But mind — I promise noth- 
ing, until after I have had twelve 
hours of solid sleep." 



In even the most rural communities 
much may be done in two days when 
one has railway companies at one's 
back and carte blanche in the matter 
of telegrams. Miller was nominated 
after Wednesday's midnight. By Sat- 
urday morning, when the Republican 
convention met, the whole State ap- 
peared to be spotted with centers of 
Democratic disaffection. Citizens of 
credit and renown were rising up in 
multitudes to hurl back the charge of 
collusion, and fake-contest between 
their respective favorites. Of the 
convention's choice they said things — 
things which made it lucky he had 
constitutionally a thick skin. "Mr. 
Miller boasts mightily that he is 'un- 
bought,'" wrote one Doswell partisan/ 
"Is the fact, if it be a fact, so greatly 
to his credit? Has there been a 
market, much more a market price, 
for blockheads, since kings went out 
of fashion this side of the sea ? ' ' Other 
men of other minds were not less 
severe. Outwardly Miller smiled at 
their assaults; inwardly he bled, but 
no man guessed it. 

Good man, he was to find succor 
at the hands of his enemies. The Re- 
publicans had put their convention in 
the capital city, the biggest in the 
State. Sight of its wonders was a 
treat to much the larger half of the 
delegates; further, having Sunday free 
to explore it was a signal inducement 
to the dispatch of business. Outside 
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the ranks of professional politicians 
nobody had ever paid the least atten- 
tion to such gatherings. The news- 
papers even contented themselves with 
printing the names of the various 
nominees, and speculating as to what 
Federal office each would feel himself 
entitled to claim, in virtue of his de- 
feat. Though the mass of voters 
represented was blacker than darkness, 
the convention hall showed usually a 
neat admixture of white and tan. In 
this special convention the tan even 
was not dominant. But in spite of 
managerial diplomacy, there was a 
dead-black clot, close beside the outer- 
most door. 

The clot gave Byrd Doswell a sick 
qualm when he came out to speak his 
acceptance of the nomination. If he 
had seen it earlier — but the die was 
cast. He had set his hand to the plow, 
with no possibility of going back from 
it. He shut his eyes just long enough 
to recall Catherine's smile, then 
plunged blindly into a sea of words. 
Whether or no they fitted the case he 
did not in the least care — all he wanted 
was to get through with it and be off. 
The farther he went over the heads 
of his audience the louder and fiercer 
he knew would be its applause. With 
thunders of applause (welling about 
him he stepped down and out, ran for 
a carriage, was whirled away to the 
depot and a waiting train, which 
landed him at last among stranger 
friendly farmer folk, who did not even 
know his name. He stayed with them 
two days The third he went to 
Pimlico — where he knew everybody — 
and where, also, by this, everybody 
knew the thing he had done. He had 
refrained from opening a newspaper, 
even from glancing at those in the 
hands of his fellow passengers on the 
train. He wanted to receive his due, 
whether sentence or reward, at the 
hands of his very own. 

Nobody else got off at Pimlico, yet 
the station master there, after a per- 
functory nod, rushed away as though 
tons of baggage claimed his attention. 
To make up for that the negro hack- 
men beamed on Doswell unwontedly — 
all save old Uncle Solomon Maclyn, 
who eyed him sorrowfully, and an- 



swered his "How are ye, Solomon the 
Wise?" with a subdued, even a quaver- 
ing, "Po'ly, thank Gawd, Marse Byrd. 
I specs I sees you de same." 

"Same place — home," Doswell said, 
sinkingback in the ramshackle vehicle, 
smiling at the knowledge that Solomon 
would understand. The hack had 
been aforetime the grand Maclyn 
family carriage, and Uncle Solomon 
had driven it, brave in Maclyn livery. 
When it was sold at his old master's 
sale he had invested in it ten of his own 
hard-earned dollars. Possibly the 
purchase had determined his future. 
Having a vehicle there was nothing 
for it but to set about driving it for 
profit. Doswell had helped him in 
the matter of getting horses for it, yet 
would never recall the matter when 
it came to a question of paying fare. 
"Here! Take your dollar, confound 
you! Don't talk to me of accounts!" 
he had said to Solomon the Wise at 
least a hundred times since the trans- 
action came to pass. He had the 
Southern warm heart toward the whole 
black race — in its proper place. He 
had not yet got over wondering how 
it would feel to bear rule over his 
fellows by virtue of the black man's 
suffrage, to which he had been in 
every way opposed. 

The road to Melrose, the Maclyn 
plantation, ran straight through the 
heart of Pimlico town. It puzzled 
him to find Uncle Solomon twisting 
and turning so as to keep in the out- 
skirts and on the most unf requented 
by-ways. It also displeased him a 
little. He had been picturing to him- 
self this last hour the frowns turning 
to laughter, the headshakes running 
on to handshakes, the jokes, and guy- 
ing of the fellows on the square. 
Here at home he must turn his can- 
didacy into a joke. No doubt the rest 
would help him; no doubt, also, they 
would end by laughing at him, as they 
had done in the old days when for 
some specially audacious prank, he 
had been sent down a while from 
college. 

It was a distinct shock to have Joe 
Ransom, suddenly encountered, whip 
his horse hard and gallop off, paying 
not the slightest heed to his shouted 
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greeting. But he had not time to 
speculate on what it meant — they 
were coming upon Melrose, where the 
big stone gate-posts sagged a little 
more, the fences were more ram- 
shackle, the garden weedier and more 
desolate than when he had seen them 
last, a fortnight back. The house 
itself could not well be more ruinous; 
the portico columns had tumbled 
down years back, and the roof was but 
a mosaic of moss and lichens. But 
somehow it had a forlorner look — the 
door stood barely ajar, not hospitably 
wide as was its summer fashion. He 
flung it back without knocking, and 
stepped through the hall into the big 
square parlor. Faint metallic tinkles 
told him Catherine was there, amusing 
herself at the wheezy piano her grand- 
father had bought for his bride. 
Sunlight flooded the undraped win- 
dows, making pitifully plain the mea- 
gerness, the desolation of everything. 
Catharine herself even, in a faded 
gown and slippers down at the heel — 
she looked thin and wan. The sight 
hurt him cruelly and went far to recon- 
cile him to what he had done. Noth- 
ing mattered if only he could give her 
what she deserved — keep her in cotton 
wool all her sweet life. He slipped to 
her and caught her in his arms, saying 
softly: " Darling, darling, it is all for 
you! And you will let me claim and 
keep you right now." 

Like a wraith she melted out of his 
clasp, half turned, steadied herself 
against the piano, looking at him 
the while with blazing eyes. Then 
she swung about, saying over her 
shoulder: 

"It seems hardly — kind — to begin 
electioneering at Melrose, but permit 
me to remind you, Mr. Doswell, here- 
after you had better go where your 
supporters are to be found — that is, 
into the kitchen." 

Doswell flushed darkly at her words, 
then got suddenly white. 

"You — you don't mean that, Cath- 
erine," he said unsteadily, holding out 
his arms. "You must have known 
why I did — all for you. Think, sweet- 
heart, no matter whether I win or lose, 
our future is secure. Do you think I 
would have done it for myself? A 



big, hulking fellow like me can stand 
hardships. But to see you thus — to 
know that you go without anything, 
to think of you in poverty and know 
I could prevent! — dear, that is too 
much to ask of a man who loves you 
as I love you. I want the world — 
but only to lay it at your feet. Don't 
look at me so ! Don't turn away your 
face. You know you hate poverty, 
and all the ugly pinching it means. 
You love me, but you would have sent 
me away if I had come to you beaten, 
disgraced. I had to do something — 
or lose you. Don't you see how you 
are bound to stand by me? With you 
standing by me all the world else does 
not matter." 

Catherine locked the hands he tried 
to take childishly behind her, edged 
to the door, and said in little gasps: 
"I do hate to be poor. I do love 
money. I did — O! I did love you — 
once. Not well enough to be poor 
always, maybe, but for anything else 
— except this. At first I would not 
believe it, no matter who said it. It 
did not seem that a man I loved could 
sell his white man's birthright for a 
mess of pottage." 

"Who told you that?" Doswell 
demanded, flushing sharply. 

Catherine's head went up. "No- 
body. I told myself," she said. "I # 
stood up for you as long as I could — I 
even said the papers were lying — until 
poor old Uncle Solomon came to me, 
crying, to tell me it was *de dyin' truf e' 
— he had heard from the preachers. 
If you care for me, for him, for your 
father's name, your mother's memory, 
go away! Go at once. Not a soul 
will speak to you in the way of friend- 
ship — except, of course, your fellow 
Republicans." 

"I am going," Doswell said hoarsely, 
stepping in front of her. "No, I shall 
not touch you," he went on, seeing 
her shrink. "But remember this — 
I am going away to fight. All of you 
will be glad to speak to me, I think, 
when I am governor." 



He did fight— a battle that is still 
historic. It ought to have won — it 
must have won against any decent 
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odds. But when a whole people is 
touched on its tenderest point, what 
will you have ? Notwithstanding Dos- 
well came even nearer winning at 
the polls in November than he had 
done at the August convention. So 
near, indeed, that the old man and 
his co-partners, who had inspired the 
young fellow's candidacy, could not 
forgive him for losing. If only he had 
asked for a few more yards of passes, 
a few more thousand dollars, they were 
sure the ticket would have gone 
through with bells on. 

Naturally, they inclined to be illib- 
eral at the day of final settlement. 
Doswell laughed in their faces. He 
knew, and knew they knew, that he 
had a hook in their jaws. He did not 
ask them to pay for — what he had 
risked and lost. Money could not 
do that, powerful as it was. But they 
could give him the chance to begin 
life over again, afar from the scene of 
his bitter experience. And he meant 



they should do it — not as alms, but 
in the way of upright business oppor- 
tunity. He meant to make good all 
he had spoken to Catherine. Of 
course, he would never see her again. 
Equally of course she would marry 
a better man — perhaps Morton Massey, 
who had all but redeemed himself by 
heroic work for Miller. Doswell 
wished her joy whatever befell her — 
but he would never stay in the State 
and see her another man's wife. 

Man proposes — sometimes. Some- 
times also woman. Catherine was a 
creature born for surprises. Upon the 
very day of his departure, after com- 
plete victory over the old man, Dos- 
well found her suddenly hanging about 
his neck and saying: "O Byrd, I am 
going with you! I know we can be 
married in time. So long as you are 
going North, it doesn't matter the 
least bit — but down here, I never could 
have spoken to you again, after your 
turning Republican!" 



SPRING IN THE CUMBERLAND VALLEY 



When Spring comes dancing down this way, 

The valley of the Cumberland 

Becomes a magic wonderland 
Less fit for mortal than for fay. 

A sunlight that is half divine 

Shines down from skies of limpid light. 

O drowsy blossoms, hid from sight, 
Awake, and see the sun-god shine! 

What is that music, wistful, sweet, 

That makes the bare-boughed like ring? 
Oh, hush! and hear the bluebird sing 

His carols, for the season meet. 

What is that blush, that well might be 

Aurora, rising from her sleep? 

Nay! On the knobs, the red-buds keep 
A holiday, that all may see. 

And are those snowdrifts, scattered thus 
Beneath these skies, so warm and mild? 
Not snow, but wreaths of dogwood wild, 

That maiden Spring has twined for us. 

When Spring comes dancing down this way, 
We leave dull Care to winter moods. 
We seek the healing of the woods, 

Where lowly forms of life are gay. 



Each branch flows rippling on its way; 

Each bird sings sweetly to his mate; 

Each flower forgets its winter fate, 
And all the world awaits its May. 

O heart bowed down! Look up! Look up! 

The longest winter has its spring; 

God's good must come to everything: 
There is some sweet in every cup. 

All glacier-crushed, your heart of fire, 
Like lava-beds beneath the snow, 
Has hugged its pain, has curbed its woe. 

'Tis over. List the cardinals' choir! 

Look up, look out! All nature smiles. 

Smile, and be glad. Can you not dare? 

This world is very wide and fair, 
And sweet with violets, miles on miles 

The violets that bloomed last year, 
The hopes that died — how long ago? 
All these lay covered by life's snow. 

Ah! Mourn them not. Life still is dear. 

When Spring comes dancing down this way. 

All Nature hastens to rejoice. 

Let me, too, lift my thankful voice, 
From out life's wreckage, for the May. 
Katherine Keije. 
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YE OLDE CHESHIRE CHEESE 



By Timothy Hay 




LONDON is the most 
interesting city of 
the world to English 
speaking people. It 
is unlike all other 
cities of the globe, 
because it is a com- 
bination of many. 
Many centimes have 
seen its building and 
in its growth it has 
simply placed one 
city beside the other, instead of build- 
ing toward the sky. It adds a small 
city every year to its mammoth dimen- 
sions, for its annual increase is forty 
thousand souls; and when we are in 
the stream of life that flows through 
the Strand and Fleet Street, we fully 
realize that time and tide wait for no 
man. History may repeat itself, but 
biography never does, and it seems 
strange to see so many names that 
bring back memories of the immor- 
tal dead. 

The Strand was once the shore of 
the Thames. Now it is the greatest 
thoroughfare of the world's greatest 
city, and Fleet Street, its continuation, 
is replete with historic associations. 
Henry VIII and Cardinal Wolsey once 
claimed it as their residence, and at 
the corner of Chancery Lane and Fleet 
Street, more than, two and a half 
centuries ago, there stood the milliner's 
shop of Izaak Walton. Kings and 
queens in royal robes have marched 
along this way, and beggars in rags 
still ask a paltry "tuppence" alike 
from the tourists or the subjects of 
the crown. 

Going down historic Fleet Street 
one night after ten o'clock, I saw a 
peculiar sign painted on an old-time, 
four-sided street lantern. The sign 
read, "Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese." 



It hung in front of as common a looking 
grog-shop as you will ever see. The 
sign was interesting, and I was anxious 
to see where the place was that it 
heralded in such a quaint way. The 
grog-shop was not the place, but just 
to the right of it was a dark passage 
about three feet wide, and on either 
side of the wall was painted a sign 
exactly like that which I saw on the 
lantern. I walked down this dark 
hall, turned to the left twice, and I 
was in a darker space than before. 
On my left was an old-time English 
bar, with the historic barmaids serv- 
ing bitter ale in large brown mugs. 
To the right was the place of interest. 
An old room about eighteen by twenty- 
four feet, with a low ceiling, was a 
dining room. There was no sign of 
elegance, but queer memories clung to 
the walls. The plain, wooden tables 
were spread with clean linen, and the 
plank floor was covered with sawdust. 
The high-backed wooden benches sug- 
gested a picture of a distant age. 
Time had touched them not too gently, 
and many an old frequenter had taken 
time by the forelock and had done 
some carving on his own hook. It 
was not artistic. It was done without 
any special design, very much like that 
on old goods-boxes in country towns 
of the old Southland. Some of the 
benches were nearly carved in two. 
In some places you could see where 
names had been carved, possibly 
names that have been written among 
the immortal men of letters, but a 
later generation of wood-carvers had de- 
stroyed these signatures. On the walls 
of this room are queer pictures of old- 
fashioned folk, and in one corner is a 
picture of Dr. Samuel Johnson, the 
character around whom, with Gold- 
smith, much of the story of the Cheese 
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is woven. A brass tablet on the wall 
just below this picture informs us that 
this was the favorite seat of Dr. 
Johnson. Possibly in this corner first 
came the inspiration of the immortal 
"Rasselas." 

Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese is the re- 
mains of what was once known as 
44 Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese Tavern 
Near Ye Fleet Street Prison, an Eat- 
ing- House for Goodly Fare," and it 
may appear to some that it should 
have been forgotten long ago, with 
the host of its associates that have 
perished for prosperity's sake in the 
progress of what has been aptly called 
' * Vanishing London. ' ' But the tavern 
has been linked with the story of 
English history too closely to be for- 
gotten. It rose with the passing of 
the English Dark Ages, and was 
written in immortal song by Chaucer 
in his ''Canterbury Tales." Now, the 
War of the Roses submerged the best 
of English social life, and with it de- 
parted for a time the English inn ; and 
then arose with the Puritans the tav- 
ern's formidable rival, the coffee- 
house. Thus flourished Will's Coffee- 
House in the time of Dryden. 

Every civilization has its own pe- 
culiar customs, and men in all ages 
have either touched the cup that 
cheers or inebriates, or drunk the 
draught that kills. In the center of 
old London was the tavern and in the 
west end was the coffee-house, and 
around the boards of each there sat 
great lights, whose spirits still haunt 
the dark courts and dingy corners of 
the city by the Thames. It is the 
eternal commonplace that lives. Pal- 
aces are kept in repair by costly expen- 
ditures, and when the appropriation 
ceases or the slaves can no longer 
support the pomp and pageant by 
their sweat and blood, the luxury of 
crowned heads must die, but the 
commonplace cannot perish. Schiller 
has said, "Time consecrates, and what 
is gray with age becomes religion." 
I have taken Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese 
as a text because it is a type of the 
old-time tavern, the only type that 
is given to us in the original. It is a 



three-story building. The first floor 
is the dining room, the second was 
once a smoking and reading room, 
and the third was more like the inner 
court of the Temple, used only by the 
fortunate guests of the tavern as a 
storage-room when they were too full 
for utterance. The second and third 
floor rooms are open now only to show 
the changes time has wrought. There 
is no outside to this building. The city 
has grown around it and closed it in 
on all sides by walls of granite, like 
the concretions that gather around 
the jewels of the sea. It is shut in 
from all sounds of the city save the 
ponderous peal of the bells of St. Paul. 

There is no date recorded of its 
building, but we know that for over 
two hundred years it has been a re- 
treat of the learned and the curious, 
the place where the one dreamed im- 
mortal thoughts and fashioned stories 
that live, and where the other stepped 
in to drink an ale and inquire and 
wonder. I was one of the curious. 
I fell from the throng of modern Fleet 
Street and in two minutes was lost in 
the charm of this ancient tavern, where 
the wandering minstrel and the walk- 
ing dictionary used to linger over a 
rump steak and a pint of port. 

London, so full of glorious memories 
of great men, has lost nearly all its 
landmarks. Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese 
still lives and twice a week has its 
feast days, when it serves its old-time 
rump pudding and toasted cheese. 
This pudding is served in a large brown 
bowl, and when cooked and ready to 
serve it weighs one hundred pounds. 
It is hard to tell exactly what it looks 
like, but it has somewhat the appear- 
ance of the pictures of the relics of the 
mound-builders — and what it is made 
of the Lord and the chif only know. 

I attended one of these feasts and 
found a host of Americans gathered 
there. Tennessee sat next to Texas, 
according to its time-honored custom, 
and each winked at the other as much 
as to say that the governors of the 
two Carolinas could have no possible 
excuse, for saying, "It's a long time 
between drinks." 
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"Uncle Joe," as he is colloquially 
and appreciatively known, is easily 
the central figure in Congressional 
circles. This is due not so much to 



at Guilford in 1836. He removed to 
Illinois at an early age and became a 
lawyer. Entering the political field 
he immediately became a noteworthy 



SPEAKER JOSEPH G. CANNON 



the fact that he is Speaker of the House 
as it is to his own forceful personality 
and his unique methods of controlling 
the body of representatives. Mr. Can- 
non is a native of North Carolina, born 



influence and with the exception of 
the Fifty-second, he has been a mem- 
ber of each Congress from the Forty- 
third to the Fifty-ninth, inclusive. He 
was Chairman of the Appropriations 
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Committee in the Fifty-first to the Fifty- on her own loom, he lost no time in 

seventh Congresses, and has been having it made up into a suit, which 

Speaker of the last two Congresses, he has since worn with pleasure. 

Mr. Cannon is noted for his plainness 

of speech and dress. When the wife The Fortier family is an ancient 

of a rural constituent presented him one in Louisiana and dates from the 

with some cloth which she had woven beginning of the eighteenth century 



From stereography copyright, 1906, by Underwood A Underwood, New York 

EX-PRESIDENT GROVER CLEVELAND AND HIS ONLY SON, RICHARD, AT THEIR HOME AT PRINCE- 
TON, NEW JERSEY 
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when Francois Fortier left St. Malo 
in Brittany to settle in the colony 
founded by d'Iberville and Bienville. 
Alc6e Fortier is the son of a progressive 
sugar planter who had a passion for 
composition and wrote graceful French 
poetry. The son was fitted for college 



Folk-Lore," as well as a number of 
works in French on the French history 
and language. His work has been 
recognized by the order of Chevalier 
de la Legion d'Honneur in France and 
by a number of literary and scientific 
degrees from our own universities. 



GBN. JOSEPH WHBELER 
An account of whose death appeared in March issue 



at home, and attended the University 
of Virginia, afterwards studying in 
Paris. These varied fields of work 
amply fitted him for his subsequent 
career in the study of history and the 
Romance languages. He has made 
a particular study of the history of 
his State and has given us a " History 
of Louisiana" and "Bits of Louisiana 



Although his work in the Chair of 
Romance Languages at Tulane Uni- 
versity occupies the greater portion 
of his time, yet he finds time to do a 
great deal for the public study and 
the preservation of the history and 
literature of his section. He was 
Chairman of the History Jury at the 
St. Louis and Paris Expositions. 
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Professor Fortier is in great demand 
as a lecturer at summer schools and 
Chautauquas. 



Luke E. Wright, of Tennessee, who 
goes to Tokio as the first American 
Ambassador accredited to Japan, was 



of caring for the sufferers. General 
Wright, who was a leading lawyer, 
dared death with his devoted associ- 
ates for the sake of the many who 
could not seek safety in flight. Many 
stories are told of his ministrations to 
the sick and dying, and his subsequent 
courageous work in restoring the 



PROFESSOR ALCEE FORTIER 



the premier appointee to the position 
of Governor-General of the Philip- 
pines, from which he has been trans- 
ferred. The honor of being the first 
to hold each of two such important 
positions is not greater than General 
Wright had already earned by deeds 
which will render his name revered by 
generations in Memphis, his home city. 
During the scourge of yellow fever 
in 1878-79 he was a member of 
that noble band, the Howard Associa- 
tion, which faced the calamity, devising 
and carrying out systematic means 



stricken city to perfect sanitary con- 
ditions. 

Appointed a member of the Philip- 
pine Commission in 1900, he ren- 
dered service of eminent value at 
Manila, cooperating with Judge Wil- 
liam H. Taft effectively, both in 
matters of administration and in the 
not less important process of winning 
the esteem and personal confidence 
of the Filipinos. In 1903 he was 
made President of the Commission, 
after the dual military and civil gov- 
ernment of the islands was abolished 
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in the fall of 1903. In that capacity 
he successfully inaugurated a purely 
civil administration. General Wright 
returned to the United States in De- 
cember on a leave of absence and was 
offered the Ambassadorship to Japan, 
which he accepted. 



In 1828 the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road had just commenced to lay its 
tracks, upon which to propel, by 
means of sails and horsepower, its cars. 
Caleb Davis, a citizen of Baltimore and 
a veteran of the War of 1812, took 
heavy contracts for construction work 
on the new road, and in this year his 
son Thomas was born. Little Thomas, 
the fifth child, was to have a 
father's care for a short period, how- 
ever, death removing the parent, 
leaving the family in straitened circum- 
stances. Mrs. Davis early taught her 
boys the value of self-reliance. They 
followed the plough by day and at 
night she taught them their lessons. 
As they grew older they began to 
contribute to her comfort, Henry 
Gassaway (candidate during the last 



HON. T. Be DAVIS 
Member of Congress from West Virginia 



GENERAL LUKE E. WRIGHT 

campaign -for Vice President on the 
Democratic ticket) securing a position 
on the new road for him- 
self, and later one for 
Thomas, too. In a few 
years the brothers began 
buying and shipping coal 
and lumber. They set 
up stores, operated banks 
and built railroads 
through the rich regions 
of West Virginia. To-day 
they are multimillionaires. 
Thomas B. Davis for a 
number of years declined 
political preferment — in 
fact, his first political 
office, that of State 
legislator, was taken when 
he was seventy years 
old. He is not only the 
eldest member of the 
" freshman class" in the 
House, but is one of the 
most keenly alert and 
interested, bringing to his 
Congressional duties the 
same earnestness and thor- 
oughness which have in- 
duced his business success. 
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One of the most promising young 
men of Indian Territory is Charles 
Sevier Walker, of Tulsa. As a lawyer 



hood for the Territory. He was secre- 
tary of Tulsa's Commercial Club last 
year but the heavy duties of his prac- 



MR. CHARLES SBVIBR WALKER 



and as a public-spirited citizen Mr. 
Walker takes leading rank in his 
community. A native Tennessean and 
a graduate of Cumberland University, 
at Lebanon, he is a staunch Democrat, 
and has been an energeticworker in aid 
of his party's efforts to secure state- 



tice have since compelled him to retire 
from this branch of' civic activity. 



It would be hard to overestimate 
the importance of the work of the 
Cotton Growers' Association. The 
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movement, derided at first in some 
quarters, has steadily demanded con- 
sideration and there is no doubt that 
it will eventually revolutionize the 



the cotton planting business for twenty 
years, and has made a thorough study 
of the conditions governing the profita- 
ble production of the staple. He 



MR. W. K. HERRIN, MADISONVIIXE, MISSISSIPPI 



methods of growing and marketing 
cotton. 

One of the most active workers in 
the Mississippi Cotton Association is 
Mr. W. K. Herrin, of Robinsonville, 
one of the chief promoters of this work 
in his State. Mr. Herrin has been in 



has acquired large interests both 
landed and commercial, and is keenly 
alive to all progressive business inter- 
ests. Mr. Herrin is also identified 
with the movement to appoint a 
Commissioner of Agriculture in his 
State. 
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By Thornwell Jacobs 



INTRODUCTION 




Who sins in the Shadow of the 
Attacoa shall never look upon the face 
of the Great Manitou. — Eseeola Leg- 
end. 



41 Many, many aeons ago," ran~the 
holiest story of the wigwam, "before 
there were any rivers to run quietly 
into the sea, or any green grass to 
grow, while the earth was yet a watery 
waste, a woman named A-ta-en-sic 
looked down from a rift in the clouds 
that covered the heavens and saw the 
sad waters that lay upon the Universe 
even as a wailing papoose lies upon the 
back of a weary mother. The gentle 
heart of A-ta-en-sic was touched by 
the desolation that she saw and she 
leaped through the rift to make with 
her own hands a pleasure spot on the 
face of the moaning waters. Little 
by little she built the earth and it be- 
came an abiding place for her children. 
There was given her a daughter sur- 
passing fair. The Dawn she was, and 
her name was At-ta-co-a. The Sons 
of At-ta-co-a were I-os-ke-ha, the Fair 
One, and Ta-wis-ka-ra, the Dark One. 
I-os-ke-ha was kind and good. Around 
the earth he traveled calling forth the 
joyous springs and the green grass, 
planting the beautiful trees and herbs 
and giving light and life to all he 
looked upon. Ta-wis-ka-ra, the Dark 
Brother, tried always to undo the 
deeds of the White One. He made 
his home on the crest of a great rock, 
and from thence sent forth his storm 
clouds and hurled his thunderbolts. 
Even when he slept his hoarse voice 
could be heard, muttering and rum- 
bling in the depths of the cavernous 



rock. When he issued forth he cov- 
ered his giant form with a mantle of 
darkness which spread over all the 
earth. The blossoms closed their 
flower-cups, the grasses stooped low 
on the ground and the birds hid their 
heads under their wings in the silent 
trees, for those who looked upon the face 
of Ta-wis-ka-ra and felt his blasting 
breath could never feel again the soft 
and loving touch of I-os-ke-ha nor 
answer to his loving call ; but standing 
lifeless in their places would waste away 
into the earth. I-os-ke-ha and his 
helpers dwelt in the soft white clouds 
that covered the face of the heavens. 
In the heart of the great rock Ta-wis- 
ka-ra built castles for his demons of 
darkness and the ruins of some may 
still be seen, rising like towers from 
the south side of the rock, so that men 
call them The Chimneys. For many 
moons Ta-wis-ka-ra and I-os-ke-ha 
struggled for dominion of the earth. 
The Fair One and his helpers strove 
mightily with the demons of the Dark 
One, but many times they were 
driven back altogether; and many 
times could make only a little rift in 
the black clouds which rose from the 
workshop in the rock and spread over 
all the heavens and the earth. 

"One morning, borne on the wings 
of his mother At-ta-co-a, I-os-ke-ha 
came speeding toward the crest of the 
great rock. There the conflict be- 
tween the two brothers joined. Fast 
and furiously they fought. The dark 
storm clouds gathered and the light- 
nings played round their heads. Ti- 
tans and demons came to witness the 
contest which took place that morning 
on the crest of the mighty mountain. 
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Atlastwhen the 1>attle raged fiercest and 
each brother was sore wounded and 
bleeding the mother-heart of At-ta-co-a 
could bear no longer to watch the furi- 
ous passions of her sons wreaking ruin 
each upon the other, and her own 
white breast she bared and interposed 
between them. This was the undoing 
of the peaceful Dawn, for the unreason- 
ing fury of the combatants compassed 
her about and, mortally wounded, she 
fell, expiring, into the arms of the Fair 
One. The Dark One, looking with 
shuddering terror upon his mother's 
pallid face, would fain have fled, but 
even as his lowering eyes sought a 
refuge a terrific thunder peal sum- 
moned the subterranean powers and 
the rugged mass of rock was split in 
twain. That part upon which the feet 
of Ta-wis-ka-ra had been planted was 
rent asunder, forcing into the rock a 
great crevice. Here, for many moons 
the Dark One lay, but step by step he 
cut his way upward, sending before 
him his clouds and his mantle of dark- 
ness. When he reached the top, spent 
and worn by his labors, I-os-ke-ha 
and his shining legions drove him far, 
far away to the West, the Land of 
Eternal Night, where he still holds 
his gloomy sway, and where the beams 
of the bright sun are ever devoured by 
his demons of darkness. 

"And so at sunrise when the Dawn 
dies in arms of Light, the Cherokees 
used to bring their offerings to At-ta- 
co-a, and still when the Autumn comes 
tiny drops of her blood may be seen on 
the ground and are drawn up into the 
gakuc leaves formed into the shape of 
her heart, and redden them, too, that 
the children of the forest may be re- 
minded of her who died that light 
might cease its conflict with darkness. 
To this day the bloody galax leaf is 
called the Heart of At-ta-co-a ; to this 



day men descend the perilous steps 
cut in the face of the rock by the 
mighty hand of Ta-wis-ka-ra. And 
to the mystic mountains of which it 
was a part the Great Manitou comes 
in the autumn to prepare for his winter 
nap, composing himself with a last 
pipe, whose smoke he blows over the 
Tarquoee Valley, and men call it 
Indian Summer. There, too, as in 
days of old, he gathers his white 
blankets about him and lies prone 
upon his bare bed, the great Tolista 
Ridge, sleeping under the white mantle 
of Winter, till the flowers come in the 
early springtime at the call of I-os- 
ke-ha to meet him on the brow of 
Sunahlee, Mount of the Morning. 
Then the Great Manitou wakes and 
lifts the mighty fingers that have kept 
the winter rains and frosts away from 
the Eseeolas, protecting the five great 
ridges which men still call The Fingers. 
He casts away the snowy mantle, 
which has covered him during the 
winter, and summons the feathery 
clouds of the springtime, and looks in 
vain to find Ta-wis-ka-ra, that he may 
slay him. For Ta-wis-ka-ra, fearful 
of the bright arrows which I-os-ke-ha 
was wont to shoot in the summer, has 
fled far, far away to the Land of Dark- 
ness, and his giant footsteps may be 
still traced across the mountains. 
I-os-ke-ha and the Great Manitou allow 
no flowers to grow on them, and the 
green grass is there forever forbidden 
to spring, so that they are still bare and 
bald, and men have learned to call 
them Devil's Footsteps. 

This is the story of At-ta-co-a, the 
mystic mountain, that bare, forbid- 
ding mass of stone, reverenced because 
there At-ta-co-a, the Dawn-Mother, 
bared her white breast that the 
terrible conflict of light and darkness 
might cease forever. 



CHAPTER I 

A little, blue-eyed girl was whimper- 
ing under the big scaly-bark tree in 
Dunvegan, casting reproachful glances 
at Satan McArthur. Blood was flow- 
ing from a wound in her little bare 
3 



leg and trickled slowly down in dwin- 
dling volume. The school bell rang and 
all the children regretfully left their 
games and turned toward the Acade- 
my. Satan, almost unbelievably un- 
dersized, dark-skinned and runted, 
turned to the tearful child. 
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"I'll bet you tell on me," he said 
sarcastically. ' 'You — " 

"You can cuss me, Satan, and make 
every one of my legs bleed, but you 
ain't goin' to make a tattletale of me," 
replied she. "I'd die before I'd get 
you into trouble, Satan Don't you 
know I would?" Her tearful eyes 
looked at him pleadingly. 

"All right, Helen," he replied surlily. 
"You know I don't ever really want 
to hurt you, but when I get so mad, 
like I do, I don't care who I hurt." 

"Yes, Satan, I know, an' I don't 
mind a little bittie rock sometimes. 
D'you love me now, Satan?" 

They had reached the schoolhouse 
door, and as he pushed her in before 
him he gave her hand a hasty squeeze 
and his large, somber eyes lit up with 
a swift flash. 

The blood flowing from Helen's 
wounded leg told the tale. 

"Helen," came the teacher's voice, 
"how did you hurt your leg?" 

No answer. 

"Helen!" the voice was imperative. 

"Ma'am?" The tears were still in 
Helen's eyes but her face wore a de- 
termined look. 

1 * Tell me how your leg got hurt. Be 
careful, child, don't let it run down 
on the floor! Come here. Now tell 
me how you got hurt." 

"I — I — don't know, ma'am." 

"You don't know? Ridiculous! 
See that little pool on the floor — of 
course you know how you got such a 
cut as that! Tell me, didn't someone 
hit you with a rock?" 

Helen looked obstinate but made 
no answer. 

"I'll bet it was Satan," whispered 
her brother, Tait Preston, to Henry 
Bailey, "but she wouldn't tell on him 
for anything. She's mashed on him." 

"Come, Helen," Miss Laura's voice 
was persuasive, "come, tell me who 
liit you and hurt you so." 

Silence on the part of the little stoic. 

"Very well," Miss Laura's tone 
became curt and crisp, "you may stay 
in after school." . 

Involuntarily Helen gave a little cry 
of dismay. She had never had to stay 
in before. She had never failed in 
lessons or conduct. Her eyes sought 



a pair of morose brown ones lowering 
threateningly on her from a desk mid- 
way of the boys' side. 

"Miss Laura!" The interruption 
came from Satan. 

"Well, Ervin." 

"I hit her." 

"You did, Ervin McArthur? 
Why?" 

"Because I wanted to!" 

"Because is no reason, Ervin. Tell 
me why you hit little Helen." 

The gloomy eyes sought the floor, 
the little square jaw became tense. 
"I won't tell," he muttered, through 
closed teeth. 

"Shame on you," cried Miss Laura, 
"to hit a little girl! Helen Preston, 
too, who has always defended you and 
been kind to you. I shall have to 
whip you for that." 

Without a word he walked toward 
the desk and took off his coat. Not 
to be outdone, the teacher selected 
her best hickory. There was a sharp 
knot in it which she did not see until 
the red blood showed through the 
boy's shirt. Ervin remained immo- 
bile — not a tear, not a word, not a 
sign. The teacher paused, expecting 
a petition for mercy, but it did not 
come. Heavily and more heavily the 
blows now descended. It was not the 
first time that this boy had given 
trouble. Time and time again she 
had been obliged to report him, 
threaten him, almost cajole him, trying 
in every way to control him. In- 
variably she had failed. The untame- 
able spirit, in spite of chastenings, 
flared forth at irregular intervals and 
wreaked its wrath upon those nearest, 
even though they were also the 
dearest. Between these intervals the 
boy was a happy, healthy fellow, 
popular with his mates, and a master 
hand at devising the pranks and ex- 
cursions dear to boyish hearts. Miss 
Laura had tried faithfully to improve 
these softer periods with admonitions 
and warning, but always she found 
him reserved and silent on this one 
subject. As the stick cut cruelly into 
the skin she felt that she was failing 
again. Hurt as much as it might, 
the boy was unconquerable. 

"There now, Ervin" (the knot had 
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done its work and the teacher could 
bear it no longer), "you may sit 
down." 

Without a motion of perturbation 
or any sign that he knew he had con- 
quered, the boy took his seat. His 
coal-black eyes were without a tear 
or a flash — only his hands twitched 
slightly and his little nostrils dilated 
back and forth. 

During recess he was a hero. Every 
boy and girl crowded around him ad- 
miringly. Even Muddy Creek Mack — 
the largest boy in the highest class — 
condescended to put his arm on his 
shoulder. 

"Did it hurt much, Satan?" 

A bright little flame darted into the 
pupil of each eye, making it distin- 
guishable from the iris, and a stream 
of venomous profanity flowed from 
the childish lips. 

A few of the boys fell back . and 
some of the smaller children started 
for the schoolroom. Soon the teacher 
had heard of the boy's angry words. 
Conscious of her further inability to 
conquer the lad, she resolved instantly 
to report him to his father, the strange 
man who lived, as the poor white 
trash lived, in his little ivy-thatched 
cabin. As much as it hurt her to do 
it (for it had been Miss Laura's boast 
that she had taught for ten years and 
had never once been conquered, nor once 
reported a child to his parents) there 
was nothing else to be done. She did 
it that afternoon, saying in con- 
clusion : 

"Your boy, sir, has more of Satan 
in him than any boy I have ever seen. 
He rarely knows a lesson, but I could 
hope to correct that if it were not for 
his wicked temper; he throws rocks 
at windows, chickens, buildings. Last 
week he rocked the water buckets on 
the window sill and they leaked and 
flooded the whole floor. Yesterday 
he nearly broke little Helen's limb, 
although they say she is his sweet- 
heart. When I whipped him as a last 
resort, and partly because he dared 
me by coming to the desk and remov- 
ing his coat, he cursed me openly on 
the campus. That very afternoon he 
cut one of the boys, Mack Donover, 
a boy nearly twice as big as he is, for 



teasing him about Helen. You re- 
member how he threw a rock and 
knocked off the hat of a visitor to the 
school. I am at my rope's end. I 
have talked to him fully twenty times, 
and have cajoled him, flattered him, 
prayed with and for him, and now I 
have whipped him. The result is — 
curses. Even the boys call him 
Satan." 

"Poor boy, poor little boy," replied 
the father, "yet it was not he that did 
it." He closed his eyes with shame and 
saw a long, weird shadow of a mystic 
mountain stealing across Silver Creek 
valley. 

The next morning when school 
opened Mr. Stiong, the Head Master, 
was present, and a long, keen hickory 
lay on the desk. The children tipped 
in as though they were in the presence 
of death. Satan entered almost last, 
impassive as ever. At sight of Mr. 
Strong and the switch he paled a little 
and his nostrils dilated. When the 
last child was in, the head teacher 
rose. 

"Children," he said, "a great sin 
has been committed in your midst, and 
one that we cannot allow to go un- 
punished. A little lad, so small and 
so young that we wonder how he knew 
the words, has openly cursed the 
teacher." (A little girl in one corner 
began to whimper.) "The first thing 
he must do is to apologize. Ervin, 
stand up." 

Impassive, immobile, Satan sat a 
moment, then slowly, as though he 
had been reconsidering something, 
rose to his feet. 

"Come up to this platform!" 

He came. 

"Now repeat this apology after me: 
Miss Laura, — " 

"Miss Laura,—" 

"Yesterday among my playmates 
I cursed you." 

"' Yesterday among my playmates 
I cursed you.'" 

"I bitterly regret it." 

"I'm mighty durn glad of it!" 

If the spire had suddenly fallen from 
the little red church in under the oaks 
the teachers could not have been more 
surprised. It was inconceivable au- 
dacity! The children heard with 
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amazement and Miss Laura could 
hardly believe her ears. Satan stood 
motionless except for a twitching of 
his hands and a gleam of malicious 
wickedness in his eyes. 

1 'Take off your coat, sir ! " Here were 
the tones of another unconquerable 
man. 

The blows fell, not one or two light 
taps, but hard, heavy blows. Not 
often was a child whipped in the old 
Dunvegan school; it was a final 
humiliation, and' if that did not help 
him, it was the last step before ex- 
pulsion. The whippings were light 
and more of a disgrace than anything 
else, but as the blows came down on 
Ervin's back, the children felt that 
something terrible was happening. 
Involuntarily, the lad cowered at first 
under the rapid, heavy strokes, and 
then, with a clinch of his fist stood 
motionless. Children were crying all 
over the room. At each sharp cut 
their sobs deepened. 

"Now will you apologize, sir?" 
Mr. Strong had not the heart to strike 
again. 

But the little blue lips hissed: 

' 4 Beat me some mo' if you want to — 
beat me till I die!" 

Determined that the boy should 
apologize, the Head Master raised the 
tod again. With a cruel hiss it fell 
upon his back, but as it struck him the 
boy sank all in a heap upon the floor. 
Satan had fainted! 

"They have killed him!" shrieked 
little fair-haired Helen, her face as 
pale as chalk. "Why did he tell it? 
O Miss Laura, why did I let him 
tell?" 

"There, there, he is not dead — he 
has only fainted," said the teacher 
soothingly, as the whole school rose 
shrieking. 4 'See, he is coming to — give 
him fresh air — " 

There were, indeed, signs of reviving 
life. The little clenched hands began 
to tremble and the tiny, set nostrils 
to dilate. At last his expressionless 
eyes opened, the little blue lips moved, 
and in a tone of bitter injury he 
gasped: 

"Cursed her — 'course I cursed her. 
Damn anybody 'at'll beat a little 
boy!" 



CHAPTER II 

This little chapter came very near 
being left out of the life history of 
Ervin McArthur, the doings of a child 
who belonged to the unimportant 
poorer class. He was the son of 
common people, so Dunvegan said, 
for they never gave any history of 
themselves and never claimed to have 
owned any slaves. They had drifted 
in a snowstorm to Dunvegan, intend- 
ing to stay only a night, but then- 
heads had grown gray waiting for the 
morrow, to depart. The wind that 
blew so mercilessly down the long, red 
hill, where Colonel Preston's old 
Ben always got out of his buggy to 
give his seven dogs a rest, blew them 
into a deserted cabin opposite the 
Preston home and the door closed on 
thenu Not even little Ervin, who was 
born before the spring had time to 
come, ever learned where their former 
home had been. Very early in his life 
the lad discovered his daemon, a fierce 
passion for a keen, sharp blade. He 
loved his little neighbor who sat by 
the great white pillars of Sunahlee 
until she saw the wizened figure of this 
son of a storm emerge from the ivy 
that covered the cabin and then ran 
to play with him ; but he did not love 
her as he loved the razor's edge or the 
rasping of the carving knife on the 
stone. He asked his mother once, in 
passion-swept tones, when she was 
sharpening it on the rock that jutted 
before their door, why he loved to hear 
it so and watch its glitter, and she 
burst into tears. Once she found him 
passing the wood-handled case-knife 
along his neck and murmuring: 

"Ain't it sweet? If there was only 
some blood!" She looked at him and 
then up at the storm-riven crest of 
Attacoa and shuddered. 

Little by little he discovered that 
he must fight the daemon. He told 
his mother so when she asked him the 
cause of the purple spot on his face. 
He had struck his eye because it loved 
to watch Uncle Ben kill the Preston's 
hogs. Prom that day he set himself 
to master it. 

Two little one-room cabins, with 
a covered way between, was the home 
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where the McArthurs Uved. It was 
just across the road from Sunahlee, 
where Uncle Ben kept his wonderful 
dogs. Seven they were in number, 
and they drew him in an old buggy, 
discarded by the Colonel, with Helen 
and Ervin thrown in for company. 
Ervin and his playmate learned to make 
the harness for die queer canine team, 
but Uncle Ben never let them drive. 

The years are old friends of Dun- 
vegan's, and so take long to say good- 
bye, but at last the happy, uneventful 
years of his babyhood went by and 
Ervin found himself at school, always 
helped and defended by his devoted 
little comrade, on whom he alternately 
wreaked his wrath and showered his 
affection. Helen did not complain, 
but remained steadfast in her alle- 
giance, and as the passing years took 
him more from her in the sports 
of boys she still cherished him above 
the other Dunvegan lads. Then came 
the eventful day when she laughed 
at the big cracks in the floor of his 
cabin and the rat holes in the doors. 
She was too considerate to mention 
the chickens that lived in the parlor, 
and the old clothes in the broken 
window panes. But her taunt was 
cruel enough to make Ervin want his 
first penny. It also gave him a career, 
for within the week he was devil at 
The Democrat office. Colonel Preston 
was the editor of The Democrat, and 
he admired the pluck and persistence 
of the little chap with the sullen fits 
of temper, and as opportunity arose 
he gave the boy more and more re- 
sponsibility. Six years after his en- 
trance into the office Ervin was writing 
editorials while Colonel Preston was 
visiting his life-long friend and brother- 
editor, Colonel Masters, of the Charles- 
ton Chronicle. 

It was on his return from Charleston 
that Colonel Preston realized that the 
passing years had wrought changes 
m the peasant lad, whom he had be- 
friended in such fatherly fashion. 
Ervin no longer fell into senseless 
frenzy, and with the happy confidence 
of young manhood concluded he had 
hid his daemon forever to rest. He 
was still a favorite leader in the hunt- 
ing and camping expeditions engaged 



in by the youth of Dunvegan, but no 
girl, save Helen, could lay claim to 
his attentions, and these were mainly 
in the form of moonlight talks on the 
broad front veranda of Sunahlee or 
in meetings at the big front gate, where 
they watched the shadows purple over 
Attacoa, brooding ever over little 
Dunvegan. To her he confided his 
hopes, his ambitions and his purpose 
in life, and between them passed the 
boy and girl sweethearting common 
to their age. Colonel Preston, on re- 
turning from his visit, saw the sweet 
by-play of Helen's innocent absorption 
and Ervin's confident air of possession 
and determined to nip the idyl in Its 
bud. It is one thing to help a poor 
white boy to lift himself to a higher 
level, but quite another to give up to 
him your only daughter, heiress to a 
hundred slaves. He called Tait in 
for consultation. 

"My son," he said, gravely regard- 
ing the tall, slender figure before him, 
"have you ever thought of the possi- 
bility of your sister's marrying your 
chosen friend and companion, Ervin 
McArthur? ,, 

"Why, no, father," Tait looked 
startled. "Of course I know he and 
Helen have always been sort of sweet- 
hearts, but of course neither he nor she 
would consider such a thing seriously. 
Of course, father, Ervin is a splendid 
boy — a splendid shot, and can just 
make anything with his hands, and I 
don't know of any boy I like better, 
but of course he hasn't any family nor 
propertyandof course he couldn't mar- 
ry a rich girl. That's very different from 
associating with her brother, and all the 
Dunvegan boys, while they like old 
Ervin, would think that way about 
their sisters, I'm sure." 

"Does he visit the other boys' 
sisters?" 

"Why, no, come to think of it, he's 
not much of a gallant. Of course, I 
go out a good deal in the evening," 
smoothing complacently his neat little 
mustache and sprouting goatee, "and 
I frequently see Ervin sitting on the 
veranda with sister Helen, but I never 
thought—" 

"Yes, poor, motherless little girl 
— we men-folks never bought,'" 
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muttered the Colonel, pulling his 
beard. 

Some days later he called Ervin into 
his sanctum and read him a letter he 
had just received from Colonel Masters. 
"I shall have no difficulty in finding 
the youth you mention a place on 
The Chronicle staff," wrote that un- 
compromising Puritan. "The young 
men of the present day are mostly 
roystering young blades, with some 
superficial talk on politics but no 
serious desire to study the times and 
take part in the history of their country 
as it is now being made. We have 
need for the youth you describe." 

Colonel Preston enlarged upon the 
advantages of a position on The 
Chronicle to a young man who had his 
own way to make. "Why, Ervin, 
you'll rise — you're bound to rise — and 
Dunvegan will be proud to claim you." 

Ervin's imagination, fired by the 
Colonel's heartiness, seized upon the 
prospect and he lost no time in making 
his simple preparations for leaving. 
In his home his mother said, bending 
her head over the coarse clothes she 
was putting into the little hair- 
covered trunk: 

"Ervin, you'll be your own man, 
now. Are you sure you can — do you 
ever have — ?" She hesitated, flush- 
ing piteously, and her son laid his hand 
on hers among the garments she was 
packing. 

"Yes, mother, I am sure I can — I 
have it under complete control. Don't 
worry," he said. He finished the 
pigeon crate he was making, for he was 
boyish enough to want to take with 
him to a strange place a pair of 
dearly prized pigeons from Helen's 
own cotes. 

CHAPTER III 

"Say it again, Helen," whispered 
Ervin, touching her light brown curls 
lightly with his disengaged hand, "say 
it again. I love the way you say it." 

"Dare you!" she murmured in 
assent, and he bent over her again and 
kissed her soft, warm lips. 

He stood at the gate of 
SunaMee, bidding Helen good-bye. 
He had gone to the house and for the 



first time had been met by the Colonel, 
who made himself agreeable during 
the limits of an ordinary visit. Tait, 
too, was there, and after Ervin had 
said his farewells to the others he ac- 
companied his friend to the steps and 
held him there in an interchange of 
good fellowship. Turning at last to 
go Ervin walked slowly down' the 
driveway, thinking of Helen, and as 
he recalled her she seemed more than 
ever dear to him, her hundred little 
ways more winning, and all of her, 
somehow, more desirable as she seemed 
to be fading from his horizon. And 
then there came a soft, quick footfall 
on the lawn, a low, quick call, and he 
turned to grasp the breathless little 
figure in his arms. The mischief was 
done, the Colonel's careful planning 
was set at naught. 

"You will wait for me, my sweet, 
won't you?" he begged, and then 
painted for her all the fame and riches 
he would win to lay at her feet. She 
toyed with his hair while he spoke, 
ruffling it daintily and laughingly 
patting it smooth again. 

"You witch, you're not listening 
at all!" he cried, imprisoning her 
hands and shaking his hair off his 
forehead. 

"Oh, yes, I am," replied the girl. 
"I just love to hear you talk about 
anything and I don't care what you 
say, because of course I know you are 
going to do all sorts of great things 
and I can think of things when you're 
gone, but to-night I have you — and 
oh, I'll miss you so when you're gone !" 

Her eyes filled and her lips trembled. 

"There, don't cry any more," he 
said. "Let's wipe away the tears. 
I'll come back some day; it won't be 
very long and then you need never 
tell me good-bye again." 

She brushed back the wet tresses 
from her eyes and tried to look bravely 
at him. 

"And will you send me the pigeons 
some day? Some day when I am very 
lonesome and homesick, and wonder 
whether you love me, will you send 
me the blue one?" 

"Yes, sweetheart, I will, you — " 

"And then if ever you are ill at any 
time — ever ill even a little bit, will you 
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let the Dragoon loose? It will come 
home, too, and I can come to you, and 
when you get better, I can 'dare 
you.'" She smiled saucily and he 
exacted the penalty of the dare 
again. 

"And you, little girl, will you 
promise not to let Henry Bailey run 
away with my pretty sweetheart, while 
I am away getting news for the 
Chronicler 9 ^ 

"For shame! to say such a thing 
even in fun!" she exclaimed, "and 
this our last night together!" and she 
turned toward Attacoa, so that he had 
to coax her again before she would tell 
him another secret. 

"Father says you are just sure to 
do well on the Chronicle, Ervin, and 
he knows Colonel Masters will like 
your work. He has written the Colonel 
all about your success with him on The 
Democrat. Father thinks a Dunvegan 
boy can do anything." 

"I wish I loved something like your 
father loves Dunvegan," murmured 
her sweetheart; then, seeing her look 
of dismay, added: "Some thing, not 
some one." 

The music of Uncle Ben's violin 
died away in his cabin door. A tiny 
ray of candle light came from the 
room within the great house, where 
the man who loved Dunvegan sat 
writing editorials for the Democrat. 

She was a fair little Scotch-Irish 
child, this girl Ervin McArthur had 
won, scarce past her sixteenth year, 
with light, wavy hair that was con- 
stantly getting into her eyes, which 
were as blue as the violets of one's 
childhood, and always alight with 
some joy or hope. Her form, obedient 
to the laws of her Southern clime, had 
already taken the fuller outlines of 
womanhood. There was a color in 
her cheek, of which McArthur was 
always reminded when he saw the 
crimson dashes on the creamy petals 
of the rhododendron. 

In every salient point Ervin was her 
opposite. There was no light in his 
black hair; it had all gone to his eyes. 
Thither had also fled all expression 
of features, leaving the face utterly 
impassive, with only a keenly inscruta- 
ble look. It took an honest man to 



meet serenely the piercing keenness 
of those bright, black eyes. 

"Do you not love anything more 
than father loves Dunvegan?" she 
asked him softly. "Don't you love 
heaven more?" 

4 ' Heaven ! " he exclaimed. * 'Yes, I 
love heaven more than anyone loves 
Dunvegan. This is heaven!" And 
with his hand resting lightly on her 
breast, he kissed her again and 
again. 

"Tait told me to-day, Ervin, that 
Annie Little would marry him, if she 
only trusted him enough. Isn't it 
queer to think of not trusting your 
sweetheart? Why, Ervin, I would 
trust you with my life, with any- 
thing." 

"But, Helen, we have been sweet- 
hearts since as little children we made 
mudcakes on the banks of Silver 
Creek, and they — " 

"I know, but I wouldn't have a 
sweetheart that I couldn't trust entire- 
ly and completely!" 

It was a picturesque village from 
which the journalist was to go to 
mingle with the busy world where men 
were ever doing things. In the moun- 
tain shadows rested Dunvegan. 
Toward the south a low ridge of 
mountains kept off the heat of the 
tropics. To the north, and verging 
toward the east, ran the Blue Ridge 
whose nearest peaks were always genial 
in its Southern sun, and on whose 
kindly slopes myriads of flowers and 
shrubs made a beauteous show. Be- 
tween them and Dunvegan the yellow- 
backed Catawba jealously watched 
his valley, lest the maidens from the 
hamlet should come and steal for 
their cheeks the creamy white and 
delicate pink of his rhododendrons and 
mountain laurels, or draw to their 
eyes the blue of the violets that car- 
peted his meadows in the springtime. 
One must wind slowly up a long, red 
hill if he would reach Dunvegan, 
though he will invariably take the 
path through the woods instead, if 
only to frighten a wild turkey from 
her brushy covert, or entice the trail- 
ing arbutus from her leaves. The 
dogwood, too, will stare at him, her 
white eyes wide with wonder, and th^ 
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woodbine blush scarlet at his approach ; 
and if he noticed a scent, sweeter than 
all else that ever was, they are the 
sweet-shrubs, purple with rage be- 
cause he has not seen them amid the 
rank luxuriance of bud and blos- 
som. 

The woods crept up to the village 
on many sides, so that the quail that 
whistled in the wheat fields might 
quickly reach their coverings. Prime- 
val pines, great, broad-shouldered 
oaks, and spruce and fir and balsam 
there were, and hickory-nut trees, and 
scaly-barks, and the black-jack that 
the muscadine loves to climb. And 
in the midst, on a long, low ridge, was 
Dunvegan. Over it towered Attacoa, 
majestic in its somber outlines, mystic 
in its legendary watchfulness. When 
the glittering tints of sunrise picked 
out its outlines from the misty gray 
of the dawn Attacoa wore a radiant 
aspect. On hot, sunshiny days she 
reposed drowsily, like a good-natured 
giantess, her broad bosom covered 
with many-colored gems. When the 
gaudy leaves of autumn clothed her in 
gorgeousness she appeared to hover 
over the little town in a mad excess of 
riotous joy; but when winter tore 
away the clinging gay robes and cov- 
ered her in a mantle of austere white, 
then Attacoa withdrew, with an air 
of reserve and mystery, and brooded 
silently, turning toward Dunvegan the 
coldest of shoulders. 

A proud little red spire, rising 
haughtily a few feet above the giant 
trees that surrounded it (the little, red 
church in under the oaks); a large, 
square, ppmpous building of granite, 
stuccoed white, all save the tapering 
stone columns before and behind it 
(the old county courthouse, from which 
Jack Sevier had once been daringly 
rescued) ; a long street, which, begin- 
ning at the station where the newly- 
built railroad ended, soon changed 
into stores, made an abrupt turn to 
the left between pretty little homes 
with green lawns before them, and 
followed the old stage road over the 
ridge to Asheville; this was what a 
stranger thought was Dunvegan. 

"Father says Dunvegan is a spirit, 
Ervin, not a body, a spirit of love and 



faithfulness. No one ever fails Dun- 
vegan/' 

The lights of the village in the dis- 
tance had one by one been extinguished 
and the Great Bear rose over Attacoa. 
The candle burned low where the 
editor was writing his leader for the 
Democrat, when the girl bade her lover 
farewell that night. She watched his 
impassive face as he went away, and 
trusted him. Then, blinded so by her 
tears that she could hardly follow her 
candle, she went up to her room ; and 
when she was ready for sleep, blew the 
light out and stood for a long time by 
the window that faced lie little cabin 
across the road. 

Ervin McArthur tossed that night 
for a long while restlessly, and then 
rose and lit his cigar, and relit it. His 
ambitions crowded before him, mingled 
with recollections of past pranks, odd 
little nooks known only to himself 
and a few choice spirits, and the leave- 
takings of his friends. He knew that 
the Dunvegan boys already began to 
think of him as one who was no longer 
a member of their band ; that, although 
they wished him well and were genuine 
in their regret for his departure, the 
current of their lives had already com- 
menced to flow on smoothly without 
him; he realized something of their 
attitude towards him as expressed by 
Tait to his father, and with smarting 
eyes and flushed cheeks, he vowed to 
make such a name for himself that 
they would be proud to honor him. 
Then he remembered Helen and the 
thought of her soothed his burning 
eyelids. As he recalled the touch of 
her fluttering fingers and the whole 
gentle atmosphere of her sweet dainti- 
ness, he renewed, with a lover's confi- 
dence and swelling hopes, his vows to 
accomplish great things in Charleston. 
Yes, Helen should be proud of him, 
should feel her sweet trust and confi- 
dence amply justified. Thinking thus, 
he pictured her in her little white room 
at Sunahlee, praying earnestly for his 
success, and with a tender smile about 
his grave young mouth, the youth, 
planning to send the blue pigeon home 
as soon as he got to Charleston, and the 
other on the occasion of his first head- 
ache, knelt by his own bedside. 
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CHAPTER IV 

The advent of the young journalist 
from the mountains created no ripple 
on the surface of Charleston life. He 
found Colonel Masters very much the 
same kind of a man as Colonel Preston, 
and he fell to work on the Chronicle 
with the same energy and patience he 
had gives to the smaller sheet. He 
found a room to his liking at Mrs. 
Adams', on Broad Street, which he 
chose for its seclusion. The good 
landlady took kindly to the serious- 
faced boy with the little hair trunk 
and the pigeon-cote and self-possessed 
air. She had a fly built for the birds, 
although Ervin told her they were to 
go home soon, and put many home- 
like touches about his room. So 
pleased was she withal that she told 
him the new joke that all the city was 
laughing over. 

Dr. Wendell Phillips had paid a 
visit to wicked, slave-holding Charles- 
ton, and put up at the hotel. He re- 
quested his breakfast sent to his room, 
and when the waiter brought it up, 
could not refrain from expounding 
his doctrine. The negro listened while 
the distinguished visitor explained the 
brotherhood of man. "TTiough my 
skin happens to be white and yours 
black, we are nevertheless brothers," 
he earnestly assured his listener, who 
seemed unresponsive to the promises 
of freedom and independence, owner- 
ship of property and other badges of 
equality. Disheartened by the sto- 
lidity of his auditor the reverend 
Doctor finally said : 

"Go away, go away, poor brother 
in black. I cannot bear to be waited 
upon by a slave." 

"'Scuse me, massa," the waiter 
replied. '"Scuse me, sah, but I must 
stay here. I'm 'sponsible for de 
silverware." 

Mrs. Adams laughed heartily at Its 
hundredth telling, and Ervin felt a 
thrill of pride at being thus taken into 
the city's enjoyment of the joke. Al- 
ready he loved Charleston's smile. 

Colonel Masters, watching carefully 
the work of the new reporter, grew to 
take a fatherly pride in his earnest 
interest in all that pertained to the 
welfare of the Chronicle. As at Dun- 



vegan, his quality of leadership tnade 
him popular with all the men with 
whom he came in contact. In Charles- 
ton, however, there was a noticeable 
difference in his attitude toward the 
ladies. Ervin found himself, for the 
first time in his life, thrown into the 
company of women who, knowing 
nothing of his parentage, accepted him 
on Colonel Masters' introduction and 
judged him on his own merits. He 
took this new pleasure deeply, as he 
took every experience that came to 
him. He made no attempt to join the 
frivolous circles, but was contented 
with his reputation as a serious young 
man with earnest aims. So the 
months passed on, months of pleasant 
toil and equally pleasant relaxation. 
He had not conquered the world, and 
he realized that his restless energies 
had but begun to trace the first faint 
steps toward that path of distinction 
which he had laid out for himself. He 
smiled often as he thought of his 

f>redictions to Helen and of her simple 
aith in them. The thought of 
her quiet trust in him was an anchor 
to him many times, and many times, 
too, he neglected her for weeks, 
long weeks, he knew, to the waiting 
girl. The blue pigeon was not re- 
leased, but remained unnoticed in city 
confinement, tended only by the good 
Mrs. Adams. Ervin, had, in fact, 
developed in his larger surroundings 
tnto nothing essentially different from 
the boy Dunvegan knew, though his 
broader field of activity opened more 
avenues for the diffusion of his energies. 
He still said his prayers at night and 
always saw Helen's eyes, now dancing 
with a "Dare you I" now brimming 
with farewell tears, on the quilting as 
he knelt. 

Christmas of 1859 brought to 
Charleston, along with its holiday 
awakening, a great wave of political 
excitement, which at times threatened 
to engulf the city. Argument for and 
against secession formed the keynote 
of every conversation. Yet business 
and social life showed little sign that 
in the minds of most men, an in- 
evitable conflict was at hand. The 
quays were filled with vessels loading 
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for all ports of the world, commerce 
flowed through its accustomed busy 
channels, and the officers from Fort 
Sumter and Fort Moultrie mingled as 
ever in the rapid current of social life. 

It was then that to Ervin McArthur, 
who waited not for it, there came an 
hour of fate. Christmas Eve had 
come, and there was a reception at 
Camellia-on-the- Ashley, a large planta- 
tion adjoining the city's suburbs, and 
the scene of much of its social gayeties. 
As he drove out from the city he 
pondered on the questions at issue. 
To his mind, secession from the union 
was the only way of vindicating the 
rights guaranteed to the states in 
the original compact of federation. 
He saw the carriages that had preceded 
his turn, after leaving their occupants 
at the wide front doors, toward the 
avenue of live-oaks that led to the cab- 
ins. He saw the rows of lights twinkling 
through the Spanish moss that drooped 
from the swaying boughs. Beyond 
were grouped the smithies and smoke- 
houses, the cotton gins and rice mills, 
and beyond these lay the great, wide 
cornfields, their brown stalks still 
standing, and acre after acre where 
the cotton had glistened all autumn 
long. The soft moonlight gave an 
indescribable, ethereal charm to the 
whole, and Ervin dismissed his grave 
thoughts as he looked out over the 
tranquil scene. Entering the wide 
hall he saw Colonel Masters' intimate 
friend, the statesman Petigru. He 
was talking earnestly to Captain An- 
derson, the commandant at Fort 
Sumter, and as Ervin approached the 
receiving line he saw just ahead of 
him the uniforms of two lieutenants 
from Fort Moultrie. He had met 
Lieutenant Sherman before, and he 
heard him introduce his friend as 
Lieutenant Bragg. In turn they were 
presented, as was also Ervin, to Mrs. 
Corbin's niece, Miss Brooks, and passed 
on to mingle in the gay throng that 
moved through the broad parlors. 

Later in the evening Ervin found 
himself by the side of Helen Brooks. 
He told himself that she compared 
illy with his own Helen, that her full, 
red lips and a certain grace of form 
and movement did not make up for 



the lack of fire in her eyes. He waS 
surprised, therefore, to see her face 
light up as, in the midst of their light 
talk Mr. Petigru approached, and she 
whispered: "Calhoun, the thinker, 
Hayne, the orator, and Petigru, the 
jurist! We were speaking of the city, 
sir," she added, as the eminent man 
took the seat Ervin brought, "and 
of our giants." 

"Ah, yes," he replied, looking from 
the window in the direction of the 
town. "It is a noble city. My opin- 
ion may be tinged with partiality, but 
after making allowance for that, I 
think I may say that in the circle of 
vision from St. Michael's there has been 
as much high thought spoken, as much 
heroic action taken, and as much 
patient endurance borne as in any 
equal area of land on this continent." 
Ervin watched the girl's face glow with 
interest as she followed the words, 
and before he could reply, she inter- 
posed: 

"I have heard that Charleston 
claims, in St. Andrew's, the oldest 
benevolent society in America." 

"Yes, indeed," the broad-shoul- 
dered, big-limbed man made answer; 
' 'if antiquity means greatness, Charles- 
ton can claim it on many scores. The 
first drama ever given in America was 
in Charleston in 1834; the first cotton 
ever shipped from America was from 
Charleston; we built the first long 
railroad in the world, and there is 
our library, the third oldest in Ameri- 
ca." 

Both were warming to the theme. 

"Not to mention its rank as a sea- 
port," said Helen, adding quickly, "nor 
the Chronicle, which Colonel Masters 
tells me is one of the oldest newspapers 
on the continent, and which many out- 
side of Charleston believe to be the 
best." 

The young journalist knew that he 
was expected to contribute something 
after this delicate compliment, but he 
could not take his eyes off her smile 
and she continued : "Nor how the New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston ladies 
once came to Charleston for laces and 
silks and new fashions in dress." 

"Bravo, Helen!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Corbin, who had come up during the 
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latter part of the conversation. 4 ' You 
are a true Southerner. I shall place 
you by Mr. Sherman here, who is an- 
other convert." 

"After which, madam, you need 
have no doubts of my loyalty," the 
gallant Lieutenant replied. 

He was a jolly guest, this Lieutenant 
Sherman, and kept a little admiring 
knot around him laughing. He was 
in touch at once with the company. 
To Miss Brooks he was delighted at 
the record her brother was making at 
West Point and the certainty of a 
handsome appointment, and he won 
Mrs. Corbin with his frank admira- 
tion. 

"There is not in all the world, Mrs. 
Corbin, so charming, so romantic, so 
hospitable a section or people as are 
found here. I am fascinated with 
your big plantations and negro settle- 
ments. How I should love to see the 
slaves in their quarters!" 

"It is easily done, sir," she replied, 
and then turning to where her niece 
was testing the inscrutability of the 
Chronicle's new city editor under the 
light of the big silver candelabra: 
"Helen, would you and Mr. McArthur 
like to go with us for a moonlight 
stroll through the quarters?" 

The four of them walked in the 
moonlight past the long rows of 
cabins, arranged in streets, sheltered 
by the great live oaks. Shouts of 
laughter, songs, and the notes of the 
banjo floated through the doors, wide 
open in midwinter. 

"This seems wonderful to us of 
Northern birth, Mrs. Corbin," Mr. 
Sherman said: "no liquor, no cursing, 
no carousing, and this Christmas Eve. 
I am sure our laboring classes in the 
North would be glad to have these 
comfortable two and four room cabins 
and these great wood fires in the big 
fireplaces." 

"And yet, Mr. Sherman," replied 
the owner of the demesne, "you see 
only a small portion of a slave-owner's 
responsibilities. The negroes are a 
light-hearted people — they sing at their 
toil in the fields as well as when the 
day's work is done. They feel no re- 
sponsibility for their well-being or hap- 
piness. We owners must see that they 



have good clothing, good food, medi- 
cal care, pleasure — everything." 

"Yes, I see," replied the Lieutenant. 
"As a business proposition, if for no 
other reason, it behooves you to keep 
them well and happy." 

"Indeed, yes. Our plantations 
have become stock companies into 
which the negroes put in no capital, 
furnish half of the labor, and get all 
the profits. Money is made, but it 
goes into these things which we have 
mentioned. Colonel Masters has al- 
ways advised me to free my slaves, 
and I think I should if it were not for 
the Abolitionists." 

"A body of fanatics, madam. But 
is it always thus orderly and joyful? 
Do you never have to use harsh 
measures?" 

"But rarely, sir. Occasionally a 
little whipping, but always lighter than 
the law would inflict. We hang men 
who beat negroes to death." 

4 ' Indeed ! Indeed ! Yet Simon Le- 
gree beat Uncle Tom to — " 

"Oh, yes, but you must remember 
sir, that Simon Legree was not a 
Southern man." Mrs. Corbin's voice 
took on a tone of feeling which she 
tried to balance by a smile of raillery. 

"At any rate," replied the gallant 
Lieutenant, responding to the smile, 
"if ever you do need them, I shall be 
glad to let you have our balls and 
chains from the fort." 

McArthur and Helen fell behind, 
and in a little while he was telling her 
of the Silver Creek Valley, of the 
wheat fields that matched the rice of 
the low country, and the rich, ripe 
cornfields that matched the cotton, 
for she seemed interested in it all. 
It was not until the little red church 
in under the oaks, and the streets 
named like big Charleston's, and the 
mystic altar of the Manitou had each 
been mentioned that he realized 
that he had told her all and she had 
told him naught. So he asked her 
abruptly: 

"Were you born in Charleston?" 

"No," was the reply. "I was born 
in Boston, and my home is there." 

"Then how," he questioned, "came 
you to know so much more of Charles- 
ton than I do? I judged from your 
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talk with Mr. PetJgru that you had 
made a lifelong study of the history 
of the place. You must have lived 
here a long time?" 

"Now, you inquisitive Southerner, 
you want me to tell you all of my 
history. Surely we can find some- 
thing more interesting to talk about." 

"Not to me," responded Ervin gal- 
lantly, "but, of course, I shall not 
press the question if you don't wish 
to tell me of it." 

"Well, then, you must know I am 
half a Southerner. Aunt Florence, 
here, is mother's sister and they, with 
another sister, who now lives in Colum- 



bia, were brought up on this old planta- 
tion. Then mother married a Boston 
merchant and has lived there ever 
since, though she lets me spend a 
large part of my time with my aunts. 
I adore Charleston and this lovely old 
place and the pleasant, free, yet digni- 
fied life down here; but, of course," 
she smiled at him tantalizingly and 
made a movement to withdraw her 
hand from his arm, "I am a Yankee, 
and now the dreadful truth is out and 
you have forgotten something that 
will take you to the city immediately ! 
Or you have some copy which must be 
edited at once!" 



[To be continued.) 



THE GREAT GOD PAN 



Pan's in the woodland, 


Pan's in the woodland, 


The great god Pan! 


The great god Pan! 




Frolicking, 




Rollicking, 


1 with his note; 


Reveling there ; 




Deluding, 




Eluding 


i remote; 


The fond and the fair; 




Urging 




The surging 


Ifin and alien, 


Fauns, satyrs and sprites, 




Amazing, 




Half crazing 


:s Bacchanalian; 


With promised delights; 




Victorious, 




Glorious, 


who can! 


Peer him who can ! 


>dland, 


Pan's in the woodland, 


god Pan! 


The great god Pan! 




Susie M . Best. 
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By Frank H. Sweet 



THE apple trees blossomed and 
sent out their fragrance to 
the four winds; the bees came 
and buzzed about their honey- 
gathering, grudging time for even the 
briefest exchange of gossip with the 
birds; and high among the topmost 
brandies, with the sea of white and 
pink flowers for inspiration, the robin 
sang and sang and still sang, while 
his wife listened in their nest below. 
In the course of time there were four 
light-blue eggs and a dusky-gray one 
in the nest, and Madam Robin, when 
she first saw the interloping cowbird 
tgg t after returning from a brief airing 
about the orchard, raised her bill to 
a threatening angle. Then her bill 
had lowered compassionately. It 
seemed too bad to thrust the egg from 
the nest and have it break upon the 
hard ground below. And after all, 



the poor little bird in the egg was not 

to blame for its mother's shortcomings. 

So the egg was kept warm with her 

own, and hatched with her own; and 



when the four baby robins opened 
their disproportionately large bills for 
food, there was always a larger bill, 
opened wider and raised higher, that 



demanded arrogantly for first and 
most attention. 

In time these mouths stretched out 
over the edge of the nest until it seemed 
as though their owners would be 
pushed from it altogether by those 
behind, and by that time the cowbird 
interloper had grown large enough to 
nearly half fill the nest himself, but 
in spite of his size he was the biggest 
baby of them all, nearly always crying, 
and always sulky if he did not get the 
best and most of everything. 

The largest of the baby robins was 
called Robin, after his father, while 
the others were named Redbreast and 
Cheerup and Rusty. 

Robin did not look upon the cow- 
bird with favor. He had submitted 
to the crowding because he could not 
help it ; but from the day when he first 
began to observe things, there was 
always a speculative look in his eyes 
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when they rested upon Cowby, as the 
interloper was called. Sometimes 
there was disgust mingled with it, 
sometimes wonder; generally it was 
mere speculation, as though he might 
be comparing their respective sizes 
and considering possibilities. But day 
after day went by, and still he con- 
tented himself with the speculation. 
Perhaps he did not think it yet time 
for taking issue. 

Mother robins have a custom of 
forcing their little ones to fly at the 
earliest possible moment. There are 
many dangers surrounding the home 
nest, and flying is a safeguard which 
every mother understands. Generally 
the little ones are anxious to learn, but 
to untried wings it is a long, long way 
from the nest to the ground, and it 



may be they grow timid and draw 
back. And sometimes there are crav- 
ens who do not even desire to fly ; the 
only thing in such case is to make 
them. 

Cowby was strong enough for this 
launching out several days before the 
robins; but Cowby was a coward, as 
most bullies are, and when his foster- 
mother urged him gently toward the 
edge of the nest until he could look 
down, his first sight of the ground 
below made him cringe and cry so 
pitifully that for the time being she 
desisted. In the case of her own chil- 
dren she would not have done this; 
but her sense of justness made her fear 
that she might discriminate against 
the stranger. By this time Robin's 
speculative look had become one of 
open contempt. The next morning 
while his mother was searching the 



neighboring trees for food, he worked 
his way cautiously behind Cowby. 
The glutton was nearer the edge than 
usual, having pushed his way to that 
side in order to be the first to receive 
food. Robin worked his way directly 
behind and a little under him, and 
then, exerting all his strength, lifted 
Cowby bodily and toppled him out 
into the world. 

As he went over Cowby uttered a 
most heart-rending wail of terror and 
dismay, and Robin's own heart stopped 
for a moment in fear of what he had 
done. Suppose Cowby should be 
killed? 

Then he looked up. His mother 
was hovering just overhead, and 
Robin's heart, so bold a few seconds 
before, sank like lead. Had she seen? 
But of course she had; he knew that 
from the way she looked at him. Yet 
for an infinitesimal part of a second 
he fancied that he saw a twinkle in 
her eyes. But he was not sure, it was 
so elusive, and almost instantly her 
face became stern. For you know 
that mamma birds grow stern some- 
times, and they have even been known 
to punish their little ones when they 
were naughty. 

"Robin," she said, "you are getting 
to be a bold, independent bird now, 
and I can see that your wing-feathers 
are well started. And surely your 
heart has been growing stronger, ever 
since I went out after food. Let me 
feel your muscles." 

She very quietly slipped one of her 
wings under him, and an instant later 
Robin found himself struggling in 
space, with his mother's calm cry, 
"Fly, Robin; you are bold enough 
now. Show Cowby what you can do." 

Robin closed his bill firmly, even 
though he believed the next moment 
would see him crushed on the ground 
below. He would not utter a chirp 
of fear nor make a sign that he was 
afraid. And even with that awful 
sensation of falling, with his heart in 
his bill and his breath stifled, his great 
thought was not so much fear as won- 
der and horror that his mother could 
have treated him so. 

But gradually, as he went down, 
his struggling wings pressed against 
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the air and his descent became slower he noticed a shadow crossing the 
and more in a lateral direction. He ground and looked up. His mother 
was quick to take advantage of this, was just returning to the nest. As he 
and beat his wings more strongly and saw her a great sob of thankfulness 
evenly. At length he clutched des- swelled his little breast. 

At that moment he understood his 
mother as he had never understood 
her before. She did love him. He 



remembered a swift whirring of wings 
below him as he fell. His mother had 
been there with wings outspread to 
shield him in case there should be any 

perately at a small branch, to which need. 

he clung dizzily. He raised his bill suddenly and 

As he righted himself he became uttered three ecstatic notes in suc- 

conscious of a convulsive sobbing near cession. It was his first song, and 

liim, and knew that Cowby had es- what an inspiration it was to his 

caped also; and at the same instant mother! 
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AN EASTER MADRIGAL 

By J. K. Collins 

A bleak wind blew from the turbulent sea 

And rushed around the moor; 
It rattled the casements through the house 

And shook the lock on the door. 

There was a flurry of dry leaves on the vine 
That clung to the porch and the wall, 

And a whispering murmur soft and low 
In a fir tree, dark and tall. 

As a seed fell here and a brown pod there 
In the heart of the soft, black mould, 

"We die, but we shall live again," 
Said the vine as it shook with cold. 



What though the future is virgin- veiled, 
And the past wears a widow's weed, 

And the present may wear a crown of thorns? 
Faith tranquilly sows the seed, 
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Which shall spring to life on an Easter morn, 
When the risen Christ is hailed. 

More fair than men twice heaven-born 
To the cruel cross was nailed. 

RESURRECTION. 

Yet He is risen! Pale lilies crown 

The altar-rail; and greens 
From sun-flecked woods and bosky dells 

Tell tales of sparkling streams. 

Great wreaths festoon the sacred walls, 

The chancel and organ loft, 
Where music peals on the morning breeze 

And bears the soul aloft. 

Sweet music, whose notes like echoes fall 
From tones of a higher sphere; 

Dropped by angels to soften the heart 
And bear away all fear. 

All things great and small praise the Lord 

And magnify Him forever. 
Christ in our hearts is risen this day, ;■ 

All doubt and fear to*sever. 
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By Will N. H«rben 



Y few folks is 
ood ez my ole 
Yardley is; no, 
she des teks de 
off'n de bush, 
sho'ly duz!" 
le speaker was 
ged negro, sit- 
in the doorway 
a ramshackle 
ty in the sub- 
urbs of Darley. I 
was taking a walk that balmy spring 
morning, and had paused to ask the 
old man a few questions about the 
families that lived in the stately, old- 
fashioned residences which lined the 
street, or rather the road, leading, with 
many a bend and angle, back to the 
more thickly populated part of the 
town. 

I found that the old man took par- 
ticular pleasure in talking of his former 
mistress, a widowed lady, who lived 
in one of the more pretentious houses 
in the neighborhood; so I determined 
to humor him, for his quaint words 
and honest black face interested me 
greatly. 

"She certainly has a good look," 
said I. "I saw her drive by here just 
now in her carriage with her son, a 
handsome young fellow." 

The old man took his pipe from 
between his jagged teeth and laughed 
immoderately, his bent form fairly 
quivering with amusement. 

"Shuh!" said he presently, in an 
almost patronizing tone. "WThar kin 
you come fum 'at you ain't know 
Marse Harry ain't no blood kin er ole 
Miss? He ain't no mo' 'er son 'n you 
is right now — he ain't no mo' kin ter 
'er 'n er duck is ter de hen dat hatch 
it out'n de aig. But 'twuz pow'ful 
quar how old Miss tuk up wid 'im, 



countin' how all de Yardleys wuz 
'bout sech doin's." 

" Is he an adopted son?" I asked, 
drawing nearer to him, and taking a 
seat in a chair near the doorstep. 

"Yessuh, dat it 'zactly! He's a 
'dopted son, all right." 

I signified my desire to hear the 
story and he continued: 

1 'Des atter de wah, suh, ev'ything 
in dis yer town wuz cert'nly in er baid 
fix, sho', en it wuz some time 'fo dey 
'gun ter git it straight. You ain't 
never seed nothin' lak it; some folks 
say dey never wuz sech er layin' waste 
sence de flood w'en all de wull wuz 
kivered wid water. Well, atter dey 
got in runnin' order, some nigger in 
ds black folks' chu'ch 'pose ter git up 
er darky schoolhouse. Brer Johnson, de 
cullud preacher, wus de haid uv it. He 
'low de slaves is free now en dey mus' 
hat schoolin' en one thing ernurr ter 
give urn er start. But Brer Johnson 
ain't git 'long much rapid. De white 
folks would see um all daid 'fo' dey 
gwine he'p, en mo'n dat, dey ain't 
got nuthin' lef to he'p deyse'ves; en 
mo'n half de darkies say dey don' keer 
ef de black chillun ain't hat no schoolin' 
— 'at you caynt teach um nothin', no- 
how, 'cep' ter slip up on er chicken 
roos' easy, en how ter tell er ripe 
watermelon in white folks' patch on er 
night ez dark ez er stack er black cats. 

"But it rock erlong tell, wid er liT 
lif ' fum dis white man, en er push fum 
ernurr, dey did manage ter buil' er 
schoolhouse, er mighty po' shack, but 
still er school des de same. Well, den 
dey 'gun ter look 'roun fur er school- 
teacher, but dey fin' hard wuk. None 
de quality white people here ain't 
gwine teach fur um, en none de po' 
whites ain't got 'nough sense dey- 
se'ves, en dar dey wuz. 
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"Den Brer Johnson 'gun ter write 
up Norf 'bout how he is fixed en ax 
ef he kin git er good white teacher 
downright cheap. Atter while some- 
body in New York writ 'at dey is foun' 
de ve'y pusson. Dey say she is er 
mighty fine lady en is er widder woman 
wid one HT son. She say de doctor 
is 'vise 'er ter go Souf kase she is 
sickly. She say she kin leave 'er son 
in school up Norf en will wuk reason- 
able, kase die needs money ter educate 
de boy. 

"Brer Johnson writ inn ter sen' 'er 
on. En w'en de lady is alraidy on de 
way de black people all 't once 'gun 
ter wonder whar in de wull is she gwine 
ter put up? Brer Johnson hat er long 
face w'en he went erroun 'mongst de 
white folks en state his case, but, suh, 
de white folks, en even de white 
trash, des tu'n up dey noses. 

"'Ef she gwine 'sociate wid niggers, 
let 'er live wid urn; my gracious! 
whut's de diffunce?' Dat's whut my 
ole Miss say, en I reckon she wuz 'bout 
right, kase she cert'ny do know whut's 
right. 

"Brer Johnson wuz on his haid. I 
never seed er man so wuked up; he 
wuz mos' 'stracted. Right on top uv 
it de teacher 'rived. Brer Johnson 
en me went ter de train ter meet 'er. 
You wouldn't er kotch me puttin' my 
han' in it ef 'twuzn't 'at I wuz drivin' 
er dray en I hat ter go ter haul up de 
teacher's trunk. Brer Johnson is done 
mek up his min' ter tell 'er all 'bout 
his fix, en ter offer 'er er place in his 
house tell he kin do better, but he wuz 
mighty nigh skeered out'n his senses. 

"Somehow I wuz 'spectin' t£r see er 
sorter shabby pusson, kase I didn't 
spect, atter all ole Mis6 done say, 'at 
er rail nice lady is gwine ter teach 
black chillun; but w'en dat lady got 
off'n de train en wuz standin' on de 
flatform er de kyar-shed waitin' fur 
Brer Johnson, I never wuz so s'prised. 
She wuz des beautiful, en ez pale en 
thin en delicate ez kin be. She wuz er 
liT lady, en hat big blue eyes en small 
white han's en liT feet, en wuz fixed 
up pow'ful stylish. 

"Nex' ter myse'f, I wuz sorry fur 
Brer Johnson. He tuk off his beaver 
en bowed mighty low ter 'er. Den he 



hatter come out wid his fix 'bout de 
boa'din'-place — en de lady open 'er 
eyes mighty wide. 

'"Ain't dey no place fur me in de 
whole town?'" she say. 'Mus' I tu'n 
'roun' en go back?' 

" 'No place less'n you willin' ter live 
in de same house wid cullud folks,' 
Brer Johnson say. 

"'Oh, is dat all?' de lady say, en 
she smile' mighty nice. 'Oh, dat 
don't mek no odds ; I'll go des anywhar 
you is er mind ter put me. I ain't hat 
no idea dis yer town wuz so crowded. 
Is sumpin' onusual gwine on?' 

"But Brer Johnson tell 'er no, it's 
'bout ez common, he b'lieves. Den 
de teacher say she reckon it is kase so 
many houses wuz been burn down 
endurin' de war, en families is hat ter 
sorter crowd together, but Brer John- 
son ain't tell ef 'tis er no, en des start 
to'ds his house wid 'er grip-sack in 
his han'. 

"Well, she wuz fix' up in er nice 
HT room in Brer Johnson's house, en 
she open' de school de nex' day. But 
she wuz sho 'nough s'prised w'en dey 
ain't er sign er er white woman come 
nigh 'er. She did look out'n place, 
sho' 'nough, en I wuz sorry fur 'er. 
At fust she went on Sunday ter de 
white folks' church, but she didn't 
git 'quainted wid anybody, en so she 
lef' off en stayed at home. One day 
I hear 'er tell Brer Johnson dat de 
people up Norf ain't hat de leas' idea 
'bout how much de white people in de 
Souf bin hatter go thoo wid, losin' all 
de things dey hat, en deir kinfolks 
bein' kilt up in de war. She 'low 
'twuz des natchul fur inn ter feel hard 
to'ds strangers, but dat de time wuz 
sho' ter come w'en de Norf en Souf is 
gwine go han' in han'. 

"But in 'bout er mont' she hat got 
so thin en 'er cough wuz so bad she 
couldn't teach no mo', en fust thing 
anybody know she is down sick in bed 
en caynt set up. Brer Johnson dis- 
miss de school fur vacation en set 
'bout tryin' ter git de school teacher 
well. But she got wuss en. wuss en 
des kep' callin' fur 'er liT boy 'at wuz 
up Norf. She say she is willin' ter 
die ef de boy des wuzn't widout 
pertection. 
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"One day atter I seed 'er thoo de 
winder, lyin' on de baid so pale en 
sick, my ole Miss say, 'Sambo, whut 
dis I yer 'bout de darky school done 
tu'n out en hat vacation?' 

"I tol' 'er it wuz kaze Miz Watson 
is mighty sick in baid. 

"'Sick!' ole Miss say, lak she is 
s'prised. 'Sambo, you say dat woman 
sick in baid over in dat Larkin John- 
son's house? I ain't never laid eyes 
on 'er, but I yer tell she is er weakly- 
lookin' woman. Dis is cert'n'y bad, 
en so far away fum 'er home en all — 
whut kin er got in 'er ter come down 
dis way, I wonder?' 

"Ole Miss looked mighty oneasy 
somehow in de face. She glance 
'roun' de walls er de room. Over de 
chimney-bo'd wuz de big picture er 
Marster, en on his bofe sides wuz my 
two young marsters, all urn wid de 
rebel newniform on, en all free of 'em 
kilt in de war, en ole Miss lef' alone 
wid 'er gray haid in dat big house whar 
dem chfilun uster play en cut up 'long 
time back. Why, suh, dem two boys 
wuzn't mo'n chillun w'en dey lef' fer 
de war, en ole Miss never could fin' 
even deir bodies, dough she did fetch 
Marster home, atter she hat 'im dug 
up 'way down Souf . Ez she wuz 
lookin' at de pictures I seed ole Miss 
'gin ter cry lak she al'ays did ; den she 
seem lak she wuz in er big struggle wid 
'erse'f. She tu'n 'er back on old 
Marster en de two young marsters, 
en she say, mighty choky: 

"'Sambo, is dis woman in down- 
right need er he'p?' 

'"Miss Hattie, I b'lieve she is,' I 
tol' 'er, 'en she seem lak er nice sort 
er woman, dough she didn't know 
much 'bout niggers.' 

"Den ole Miss say, 'Dat'll do, Sam- 
bo; you go'n 'bout yo' wuk.' Dat's 
all she say, but she wuz in dead 
earnes', kase 'er voice wuz in er 
tremble, en seem lak she ain't gwine 
let 'er'sef look at de pictures over de 
chimney-bo'd. 

"Well, suh, insider half er hour 
Sallie, we-all's cook, hat de nices' 
waiter er cookin' raidy you ever 
smell, kivered all over wid er white 
cloth, en I hatter tek it over ter Brer 
Johnson's fer de sick school teacher. 



En 'fo' I lef', one er we-all's black gals 
fetched over er big bokay er ole Mis' 
nices' roses, whut she ain't never 
picked fur nobody 'cep' ter put on 
Marster's grave; en ter cap de stack, 
suh, I met we-all's doctor gwine in 
Brer Johnson's gate ezlwuzcomin'out. 

"But ez bad luck 'u'd have it, de 
nex' day ole Miss git er letter 'at some 
er 'er kinfolks down in Cha'leston is 
right bad off, en she hatter tek de 
train right erway. But she is done 
lef' wud fur we-alls' doctor ter see atter 
de teacher en she gwine ter pay fur it 
all, en she give Sallie 'structions ter 
keep sendin' 'er cookin' over till de 
teacher is on 'er feet once mo'. 

"But de doctor look mighty ser'ous 
all de time; en one day he say ter Brer 
Juhnson 'at de lady is tekm' on so 
'bout her son, dat de boy ought ter 
come, kase his maw ain't got long ter 
live. So dey writ fer de boy, but dey 
ain't let on lak his maw so ve'y bad. 
I went ter de train wid Brer Johnson 
ter meet 'im. His name wuz Harry; 
he favored his maw, en cert'n'y wuz 
de fines'-loolrin' chile ever you laid 
eyes on. He hat his maw's big blue 
eyes, en his hair wuz des lak er pile er 
yaller spider-webs all down on his 
back, en his face wuz ez bright ez er 
new silver dollar. Me'n Brer Johnson 
went ter 'im des ez he stepped out'n 
de kyar on de groun'. 

'"I is lookin' fer de Reverent Mr. 
Johnson's,' he say, mighty perlite. 

" 'Dat my name, suh,' Brer Johnson 
say, but dat boy look lak he think 
Brer Johnson is tryin' ter wuk some 
funny trick on 'im. 

" 'I b'lieve mother did write sumpin' 
'bout you is er cullud man,' he say 
terrectly, en widout any mo' ter-do 
he went on wid us. 

"'How is my mother?' he ax Brer 
Johnson, ez we wuz gwine thoo de 
raggety part er town whar Brer John- 
son en de niggers mos'ly lived. 

"Brer Johnson ain't say much 'cep' 
he hope die gwine pull thoo, he hopes, 
wid 'tention, en prayer, en plenty er 
trus' in de bounteous Lawd, who hat 
plenty er health ter give erway, ez 
well ez sickness en sech 'flictibns ter 
dispense dat comes de same ter all 
kinds alike. 
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"I seed ez many pitiful sights ez de 
nex' one, I reckin, but w'en dat fine- 
dressed KT feller come ter Brer John- 
son's HT tore-down house en see whar 
his maw is erlivin', I 'clar' 'fo' Gracious, 
I wuz bleedin' inside fur 'im. He 
look' 'roun' quick at de place en his 
eyes got full er tears. He kinder 
walked unsteady fum de gate ter de 
po'ch en he pulled his UT derby hat 
down over his eyes. 'She did (Us fur 
me!' I heerd 'im say ter hisse'f, while 
Brer Johnson is gone in ter tell urn 
he come. En de boy wuz lef' lookin' 
thoo his wet eyes up de street whar 
dere wuzn't nuffin' but nigger shanties, 
wid pig-pens in de ya'ds en broke- 
down fences. 

"Seeker sight ez tuk place at dat 
sick bed wuz pitiful, sho' 'nough. Aunt 
Hallie say de po' woman des helt out 
'er arms en tuk de li'P boy in urn en 
helt 'im er long time 'dout speakin'. 
But de boy show de man in 'im, en no 
mistake. 'Steader cryin' en tekin' 
on, he des set dar on de side dat bed en 
smile' en tol' his maw whut dey all 
Is doin* up Norf, en how she is gwine 
git well en sech-lak. But de doctor 
come en ax de young Marster not ter 
talk too much ter de lady; so he went 
out in de ya'd, en anybody kin see he 
know he is gwine lose his mother. 
He ain't spoke ter none er de chillun 
in de ya'd, but des walked up en down 
wid his haid hung down. 

"One day, 'bout free days atter he 
come, I met 'im in de front ya'd, des 
ez he lef' his maw ter tek er sleep. 

" 'Sambo,' he say, en his th'oat wuz 
chuck full wid grief. 'Sambo, I see 
'at no white folks ain't visited my 
mother. I don't lak ter go t'um kase 
I see how dey feel, but I know she is 
gwine die soon en it would be sech er 
comfort ter hat some good Christian 
white lady by 'er side. I'm sho' dey 
don't know my mother er dey 'ud 
lay prejudice down en comfort 'er. 
She ain't never been fotch up dis way.' 

"Den I up en tol' 'im how curi's de 
white folks is, en he say, 'Yes,' en he 
reckon it's natchul, kase dey muster 
hat lots ter bear up under. Den he 
ax me who 'tis been sendin' so many 
nice cookin's ter his maw, en I tol' 'im 
it wuz my ole Miss, en 'at she is been 



off down Souf but des 'bout er hour 
ergo got back, case I seed 'er ca'ge 
pass 'long de street. 

"He hung down his haid er li'P 
while, den he say: 'Sambo, I'd lak 
ter walk over dar en thank de lady f ur 
whut she is done; mother is too sick, 
en I mus' do it. Will you show me 
de way?' 

"I tuk 'im ter we-all's house. Ole 
Miss wuz so busy unpackin' 'er things 
'at she ain't hat time ter ax 'bout de 
sick school teacher. I lef' de li'P boy 
on er seat on de veranda en went en 
tole ole Miss dat er boy want ter see 'er, 
but I ain't tole 'er who 'tis. She laid 
down 'er wuk en went out ter whar 
he is. She smiled mighty nice en give 
'im 'er han'. Den she say: 

'"You is er stranger yer, I s'pose? 
I b'lieve I ain't 'member yo' face; so 
many young folks is growin' up out 
er my sight yer late.' 

"Dat city boy look lak er young 
prince er standin' dar wid his derby in 
his han' en his knee-britches en black 
stockin's er shinin' in de sun; I seed 
ole Miss wuz pleased wid his looks. 

"'Yessum,' he say; he ain't been in 
de town long, en dat his mother is de 
teacher in Brer Johnson's school. 

"I seed ole Miss' face change lak 
somebody strack 'er in de face wid er 
wet rag. She straighten' 'erse'f up, 
en ain't ax 'im ter hat er seat, but she 
ain't furgit ter be perlite; she mek lak 
she is studyin', den she say : 'Yes, yes ; 
I know de lady by reputation, but I 
ain't never hat de pleasure er 'er 
'quaintance. She wuz not ve'y well 
er few days ago, I b'lieve. I bin off 
on er trip, en des got back. I wuz 
des on de p'int er sendin' over ter ax 
'bout 'er. I hope she is plumb well 
now.' 

"Dat boy des stood 'fo' ole Miss des 
ez straight ez er sprout er sourwood. 
Look lak w'en it comes ter pride he is 
able ter give ole Miss 'bout ez much 
ez she sen'. 

"'My mother is no better,' he say, 
mighty cole. 'Sambo tole me how 
good you is bin ter 'er, en so I is come 
ter thank you fur my mother, kase 
she won't be able ter do it 'erse'f.' 

'"No better!' Dat is all de wud 
ole Miss git out. 
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4 "She is dyin',' de boy say, but he 
choked up en tu'n en looked over de 
flower-beds. 

"Den ole Miss broke down. 
'Dyin'?' she say, mighty full er pity. 
'My po' boy! en is you come all dis 
way fum home ter see yo' maw die? — 
en no white folks 'roun' 'er! Oh, my 
Lawd! furgive me — en dyin' in sech 
er spot!' 

"Dat de fus time dat boy quail, but 
ole Miss* voice wuz so full er kindness 
dat it struck 'im like lightnin' do er 
saplin'. He shook all over en den bust 
out cryin' lak his heart is broke, en he 
caynt stan' nar nurr straw on his back. 

"Whut you reckon ole Miss do? 
She look* completely outdone ; 'er face 
wuz des streamin' wid tears. She 
retched out 'er arms en drawed de 
boy ter 'er breas'. She breshed back 
his yaller hair en kissed 'im on de face 
time en ergin, en cryin' so she cayn't 
git er wud er comfort out. She say 
he is look lak 'er younges' boy did 
w'en he wuz liT. 

"Ter mek er long story short, ole 
Miss set down en writ notes ter de 
white folks roun' de town 'bout de 
teacher, en dey des Utterly swarmed 
in Brer Johnson's y'ad en house; no- 
body kin do ernough, en nobody could 
do er bit er good. Ole Miss ordered 
de doctor ter hat 'er fotch over ter 
we-all's house, but he say it is too late, 
she is too fur gone. 

"Des 'fo' she died ole Miss wuz at 
de baidside, Aunt Hallie say, en de 
po' lady des kep' 'er eyes on 'er son, 



looldn' mighty wistful en troubled, 
but she couldn't git 'er voice ter speak. 
But ole Miss understan', en she ben' 
down en say: 

"'You is troubled in yo' min' 'bout 
yo' liT boy, I know.' 

"De teacher des nod 'er haid en 'er 
eyes got full, she wuz tryin' so hard 
ter speak. Den ole Miss say: 

' "I never is loved any chile sence I los' 
my own boys in de war lak I do dis 
one. I ain't got no kinfolks lef', en if 
you will let me, I'll tek Harry en raise 
4m en 'dopt 'im fer my own.' 

"Folks 'at wuz dar say dey never 
is seed anybody dis side de Pearly 
Gates so happy. Dey say de po' lady's 
face wuz des shinin' wid joy en she 
died ez easy ez er liT tired chile er- 
drappin' off ter sleep. 'Twuz des sech 
er day ez dis is, suh, en late in de 
evenin'. Seem lak Gre't Marster is 
lay de wind en sen' down de dusk ez 
saft ez de moonshine in answer ter de 
prayers uv de folks. Seem lak dey 
wa'n't no diffunce dat day 'twix' 
de white race en de black race, en 
black en white wuz sad tergerr. Dey 
give 'er er big funeral in de white folks' 
chu'ch, en dey called on Brer Johnson 
ter pray, de fus' time I ever heerd tell 
er sech er thing. De big bell in de 
steeple tolled en all de stores in de 
town closed, en white en black went 
ter de graveya'd. Marse Harry is 
tu'n out ter be ole Miss' mainstay, en 
des worships de tracks she meks. 
You al'ays see inn tergerr lak des now 
in de ca'ge." 



A SOUTHERN EVENING 

The day's gold glory faints and fades 
Adown the far gray colonnades; 

Doves wing the languid air across; 
And while descend the twilight shades 

More spectral grows the hanging moss. 

Long shadows gather gropingly 
Round slender pine and live oak tree, 

And to a mockingbird's last bars 
Blossom, in slow serenity, 

In night's blue pool, the lily stars. 



Clinton Scollard. 
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THE WEARISOME WAY 



By Lenora Newman Dennison 




P the steep hill of 
life there trudged 
the figure of a wom- 
an, and close be- 
side her walked the 
guarding forms of 
Youth and Faith 
and Honor and 
Hope. And Youth was fair to look 
upon and walked alone before the 
other three, while Faith gave one 
guiding hand to Hope and one to 
Honor. Sometimes the way led 
through fair flowered paths and the 
wonder of a bright world's music filled 
the air; and then again, storms beat 
down upon the road and the wind 
blew in angry gusts against the climb- 
ing forms, but Youth moved buoyantly 
beneath all bickering winds and the 
others followed as she led. And 
sometimes the world was clouded over 
and the rain poured out of the gray 
sky, beating with insistent, gloomy 
clamor upon the struggling pUgrims. 
And yet, so long as the woman 
walked ahead they needs must follow, 
and Youth led Faith and Hope laugh- 
ing through the gloom of the storm, 
while Honor walked beside them with 
proud, upright head. 

But farther and farther up the hill the 
way grew more and more wearisome, 
and Youth began to stumble and tire, 
and her buoyancy lasted no longer; and 
then, at last, she halted at the tinning 
of a road and the woman went on 
without her — a little less happy, a 
little less care-free, but yet, in spite of 
the sadness of bidding good-bye to 
one of her retinue, almost content in 
that Honor and Faith and Hope re- 
mained with her. 

And through the storms that came 
in the days that followed, Faith 
pointed out a glimmer of glory at the 



end of the long path; through the 
gloom of sunless days Hope cheered 
her on the way, while always Honor 
walked a stern, purely-clad guardian 
of the moments that made up her 
days. 

Then one by one the pilgrims who 
had walked beside the woman began 
to out-distance her or drop behind. 
And, losing them, she clung more 
closely to the three faithful who went 
the steep way with her. Few there 
were to remain, and to those few who 
had so long trod the same path, she 
made known her guardians — Faith 
and Hope and Honor. And Faith 
smiled upon them and Hope saw won- 
drous beauty in them, while Honor 
gave to them the calm trust of her 
friendship and walked on with steady 
step. 

There came one day a storm which 
poured with such terrific force that 
it halted every pilgrim but the woman 
and one other, and when the clouds 
lifted and the sun beat once more upon 
the hill, they two were left alone save 
for Faith and Honor and Hope. And 
the one other helped the woman over 
grievous ways and pushed sharp stones 
aside from her some-time bruised feet 
and Faith smiled on him with her clear 
eyes and Hope's heart beat high as 
she walked beside the proud, unfalter- 
ing form of Honor. 

The rains began to sing songs to the 
woman of a grave far back upon the 
hill — the grave where Youth lay 
buried. And so softly and drearily 
the rain whispered its sad music, the 
woman paused to listen. And the one 
walking beside her looked askance 
upon her languor, and tired of waiting 
for her, begged Faith to go on the way 
with him. Faith looked doubtingly 
at her whom he had guarded — then, 
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tempted by her quiet and by the in- 
sistent wooing of the other — he went 
away. And when the rain had ceased 
its song and the dirge over the grave 
of Youth was through its echoing, the 
woman woke from her dream to find 
that Faith was gone, and without him 
the future lay dark and Hope's heart 
lay heavy. But in the gloom Honor 
boldly took the lead, and with little 
brightness and much sadness, they 
trudged on the wearisome way. And 
after awhile they came to a new-made 
grave, and Honor winced as she passed 
it by, while Hope lingered to shed 
bitter tears over the sleeping place of 
Faith. And close beside the drooping 
form of the sad woman Honor and 
Hope whispered to each other of the 
graves they had left behind, iand to the 
woman the winds wailed requiems 
and the rains sang dirges for what had 
gone out of her life. And when Hope 
drooped, Honor held her to the path, 
and through the sadness of the long 
days kept a. spark of life flickering in 
her. But in vain she whispered cheery 
things; Hope's heart was bleeding; 
all that might else have been sunlight 
was shadowed by the memory of the 
two graves — the sleeping places of 
Youth and Faith. And while Youth 
had died of weariness and Faith had 
been murdered, Hope was wasting 
away with a broken heart. And with- 
out her the woman toiled on, aided 
only by the urging of Honor, who 
walked uprightly beside her. 

Then came the day on which Hope 
died, and with their own bleeding 
hands they dug her a grave and over 
it they lingered for a long, long while. 
And the sun came out no more — the 



flowers were all long since dead — the 
winds were chill and damp and even 
in the gray gloom of the distance they 
could see no glimpse of the glory which 
Youth and Faith and Hope had once 
pointed out. But Honor took the 
woman by the hand, and together they 
went on the way. They looked neither 
to the right nor to the left but climbed 
to reach the summit of the hill of life 
— trusting that on its height the spirits 
of Faith and Youth and Hope would 
be waiting for them. And Honor 
was brave in the midst of all the 
dangers that beset the way, and clung 
closely to the tired form of the woman 
— lifting and almost carrying her at 
times, over the pitfalls half hidden 
from them. And when the woman 
listened to the song of the wind and 
the rains and dreamed of the graves 
she had left on the hillside, and, 
dreaming, would fain have lingered, 
Honor dragged her on with cruel care 
and would not listen to her plaints. 
And then at last one day they came to 
the top of the hill, and far across its 
stretch there lay a land of wondrous 
light. But with the end of the strug- 
gle the woman's heart stopped its 
beating, and in the arms of Honor she 
lay in her last sleep. And as she 
slumbered, there came across the land 
the fair figures of Youth and Hope 
and Faith, and they lifted her tenderly 
and carried her through the flowers 
that blossomed upon the way toward 
the land of wondrous light. And far 
down the hill the wind wailed and the 
rains whispered mournful lullabies 
over the graves of the pilgrims and 
the guardian spirits who had fallen 
upon the wearisome way. 
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A WAR-TIME EASTER 



By Mary Hunt Affleck 




AR'S desolation had 
fallen heavily on 
Kentucky, and Har- 
rodsburg, my native 
town, was filled with 
sick and wounded 
from the fatal field 
of Perryville. 

Food, except of 
the coarsest kind, 
had become very 
scarce, and every 
delicacy was hoarded in Southern 
homes for our dear boys in gray. 
Sugar was out of reach, and flour 
was used only on rare occasions. 

All public buildings were occupied 
as hospitals, and many private houses 
were filled with the wounded. A 
number had been brought to our own 
home, where my mother ministered 
to them with loving hands all through 
the dreary winter. 

As spring opened those who had 
reached a state of convalescence crept 
about in the sunshine, many of them 
with useless limbs dangling between 
rudely made crutches. 

The Episcopal church was the only 
one in town which was not used as a 
hospital, and members of all churches 
worshiped there. It was a small, 
though very beautiful edifice, and as 
Easter approached we hoarded our 
early flowers to contribute to the 
decorations. Of course in that cold 
climate spring blossoms were rare; 
only the crocus, the jonquil and the 
hyacinth brightened our dooryards. 
These, alas, were broken daily to lay in 
some poor soldier's death-chilled fin- 
gers. We saved all we could, though, 
and hunted the surrounding country for 
greenery, until we had a brave collec- 
tion of bough and bloom. The Easter 
services were conducted by the venera- 



ble and beloved Bishop Smith, and 
many a communicant wore a coat of 
faded gray. 

Strange to tell, every woman in that 
poverty-stricken town who attended 
church that day had a new bonnet. 
They were all evolved from treasured 
scraps of silk and velvet, and many 
of them adorned with priceless lace 
from old boxes of heirlooms. 

Elegant though antique dresses were 
also apparent in the congregation, 
each one modeled with some attempt 
at the prevailing style, and worn with 
the elegance of the women of the Old 
South. The belle of that day could not 
affordacalicodressat seventy-five cents 
a yard, though she wore with inherited 
grace the costly costumes of the 
grandmother who had known Clay 
and Calhoun. 

But there was something more im- 
portant to be considered by the chil- 
dren of the town than new bonnets 
or silken attire, namely, Easter eggs. 
The few hens that had not been con- 
fiscated by the enemy or used for the 
sick, were too depleted in flesh to 
contribute to the annual amusement. 
It fell to our old black Mammy to be, 
like necessity, "the mother of inven- 
tion." She was determined we should 
have our Easter party though the 
house was full of sick soldiers and the 
pantry empty of delicacies. 

Our own mother's remonstrance 
was useless, for was she not, too, one 
of Mammy's "chillun," and had her 
childhood ever lacked its Easter par- 
ties? 

"You jes' go long, Mistis, an' ten' 
to dem sick soldiers, an' trus' yo' ol' 
Mammy to fix things. Our chillun 
is boun' to have dem aigs an' de 
pleasure an' de comp'ny." 

But where were the eggs to come 
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from, and where could we have an 
Easter party, when we were not al- 
lowed to walk heavily over the thresh- 
old or play upon the wide porch 
because of the sick men within? 

After many promises from Mammy, 
however, that the house should not be 
disturbed, mother reluctantly con- 
sented to have us invite our young 
companions to an Easter celebration. 

How well I remember that lovely 
afternoon — the cloudless sky, the am- 
ber air, and the green reaches of wind- 
dimpled bluegrass! Mammy had 
promised to take us at a certain hour 
to the place where she had " fixed our 
party," and we, with great confidence 
in her ' 'fixing" abilities, had silently 
perched ourselves in the high-backed 
chairs of the long hall to patiently 
await her summons. As the old 
corner clock struck three, she ap- 
peared at the back door, dressed in 
her Sunday clothes and whitest tur- 
ban, and gave the beckoning signal. 

Swiftly, but noiselessly, we tiptoed 
by the rooms where the sick men lay, 
through the sunny yard down a wind- 
ing path, beyond the lilac-scented 
garden, intQ the old apple orchard, 
where every tree was athrob with the 
music of Easter birds. It stood upon 
a green hillside that sloped gently to 
a mossy spring, whose clear waters 
trickled away through the emerald 
distance in a stream of silver beauty. 

Under the wide branches of one of 
the largest trees was a long table, that 
brought our excitement to the cul- 
minating point of merry shouts, for 
we knew its snowy cover hid the 
Easter dainties. 

Soon our little guests began to 
arrive (met and marshaled out by 
Mammy with stately courtesy), all 
arrayed in something smart for Easter. 
Here a renewed dress, there a mother's 
girlhood sash, or perhaps a real Leg- 
horn hat, brimstone bleached and 
adorned with a bunch of flowers from 
grandmother's ball dress. 

We were indeed a merry company, 
and when egg hunting time came we 
ran up and down the long hillside, 
among the ancient trees, with perfect 
faith in finding the hidden treasures; 



for had not Mammy, who never de- 
ceived us, said they were there? And 
we really found them — those marvel- 
ous eggs, made from the syrup of the 
sugar maple that grew by dear old 
Mammy's cabin door. When Feb- 
ruary snows were melting she had col- 
lected the sap by making a hole in 
the old tree and thrusting a cane into 
its golden heart. Through many a 
frosty night she had boiled the syrup 
until it sugared, and then poured it 
into small white gourds for our Easter 
eggs; these she adorned with dyes of 
roots and berries, in a style that was 
high art to her young admirers, and 
no children of the White House ever 
enjoyed an egg rolling more than we 
did that war-time Easter. 

Mammy had been carefully in- 
structed in a Christian household, and 
as the afternoon waned, she gathered 
us about her, and told with simple 
eloquence the story of the cross. 
When she lifted the cover from our 
Easter table she solemnly repeated, 

"The Lord is risen," 

And the rosy lips of the happy children 
responded, 

"He is risen indeed!" 

How vividly that scene appears be- 
yond life's clouds of time and sorrow ! 
The green hillside, the merry children, 
sporting in the fragrant atmosphere, 
and the beautiful old apple trees 
flushed by the pinkness of early bloom. 

And Mammy serves again the Easter 
favors, candied cherries and golden 
apples, and wonderful white flannel 
rabbits, and dainty cakes, syrup- 
sweetened and rich with the dried 
fruits and nuts of Kentucky. Through 
the blue distance the setting sun casts 
a roseate tint over the green hills 
and the gray old town, where camp 
fires shine and the soldiers' evening 
bugles blow. 

Oh, changeful time! Those happy, childish 
voices 
Have long ago ceased laughing in their 
play— 
The world has drowned them with its dreary 
noises, 
And Mammy stands with the redeemed 
to-day. 
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DOROTHEA'S AFFINITY 



By Katharine M. Trimble 



GOME right in, Miss Jane; I'm 
shore proud and glad to see 
you," welcomed Airs. Brown, 
as she bustled about, relieved 
her caller of bonnet and shawl and set 
a comfortable chair closer to the 
cheery wood fire, rendered necessary 
by the biting winds unusually chilling 
for November in southern Mississippi. 

"I heard you wasn't to say well, 
and I thought I'd drive over this 
morning and see how you was comin' 
along," explained Miss Jane Smithers, 
extending her hands toward the fire. 
She loosened her small shoulder cape, 
inevitably donned the first day of 
October and worn straight through 
until June forced it back to oblivion 
and moth balls, smoothed her sleek 
hair, worn Madonna fashion, and 
settled herself for a good visit. 

"Aunt Sophie was a-tellin' us Sun- 
day you was a-lookin' a little peeked, 
and then we heard you had to let all 
the late tomatoes jus' hang on the 
vines and spoil on 'count of not bein' 
bodily able to put 'em up," continued 
Miss Smithers, all sympathy for such 
a misfortune. 

Mrs. Brown gave the fire a sharp 
stirring, which sent the sparks flying 
up the chimney in showers. She 
busied herself a moment or two with 
the hearth broom before she spoke, 
which, when she did„was with a comic 
pathos indescribably ludicrous, but 
which made no impression upon her 
caller, who was bent upon being 
sympathetic and dolorous. 

"Jane Smithers," began Mrs. Brown, 
"I don't know whether to laugh or 
cry when I think of my ailment — " 

"I wouldn't laugh," interrupted 
Bliss Jane; "there ain't no use laughin' 
to the jaws o' death." 

"Oh, I don't hardly think my 



trouble will hardly result so fatal as 
that," Mrs. Brown assured her. "It 
ain't to say a bodily ailment, anyhow. 
It's what they call a mental trouble; 
it's seated in the mind, Jane Smithers, 
and it ain't my mind, neither. If 
'twas I wouldn't be two seconds in 
uprootin* it." 

"My goodness, Mis' Brown, you 
don't say 'Squire Ephraim is about 
to go deranged!" Miss Jane's lean 
hands flew up in amazement 

"No, it ain't no insanity as is in 
this family," denied Mrs. Brown. 
"Miss Jane, it's psychology" 

Miss Jane's jaw dropped, but she 
made no remark. 

"It's psychology" reiterated Mrs. 
Brown, "that's about to be the death 
o' me — that is, figgeratively speakin'." 

Miss Smithers drew a deep breath 
and gave her friend an ominous look. 
"It's a awful soundin' disease," quoth 
she. 

"Soundin'!" exclaimed the other. 
"Why, the sound ain't nothing com- 
pared to the awfulness of the things 
it makes you do. Why, Jane, when 
this psychology once gets a holt on 
you, you can't sleep o' nights; your 
appetite kinder refuses the things 
you've been raised on. Pshaw ! Fried 
chicken, and punkins, and buttermilk, 
and sweet potatoes, and hot biscuit 
jus' ain't nothin' to a pore mortal 
that's afflicted with this psychologi- 
cal truck. They can't eat nothin' but 
jus' a little toast and chocolate-tea 
all fixed up on a waiter, with a spanlrin' 
clean napkin and a little boquet of 
flowers a-peepin' out of another nap- 
kin, and they want the waiter carried 
to their room where they can eat un- 
disturbed." 

"Mis' Brown," said Miss Jane sol- 
emnly, "as awful a thing as a doctor 
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and a knife is, still I'd advise you to 
be operated on and have the gnawin' 
thing cut out before I'd have the life 
wore out o' me this way." 

4 'You don't understand—" 

4 'Oh, yes, I do! Didn't my half- 
brother John, that lives up to Natchez, 
have a girl that had psychology and 
nothing wouldn't do her no good till 
a doctor give her something to put 
her dead asleep, and then he cut the 
achin', seethin', hurtin' thing out." 

44 Shorely you're a-thinkin' of ap- 
pendicitus," remonstrated Mrs. Brown. 
"I've heard of 'em havin' them cut 
out." 

44 Well, 'twas psychology or appendi- 
citus, or somethin' with a si to it." 

,4 I haven't explained to you about 
this psychology, Miss Jane, and I 
haven't made you understand what 
kind of a thing it is. It's all in the 
mind, the soul, or whatever the vital 
of vitals is called." Mrs. Brown en- 
deavored to elucidate as much as lay 
within her power. 4 4 It ain't me that's 
got it, nor Pa, neither; it's Dotty, our 
daughter, and pore thing, the way she 
does go on. Her greatest craving is 
for 'Thespian laurels — '" 

4 'Well, I'd gratify that, if I was you 
and Ephraim Brown," broke in Miss 
Jane. 4 4 You could order a dozen from 
one of the city greenhouses, and they'd 
look real nice planted on each side of 
the walk." 

"Oh, that ain't what Dotty wants," 
Mrs. Brown made haste to explain. 
"It's laurels on her brow, laurels at 
her feet and laurels on her tombstone, 
as near as I can make out." 

"Shoo, there ain't no sense in that; 
she'd better plant 'em on the lawn and 
keep that nice and pretty, and stop 
talkin' about tombstones I Has she 
come home from Dee's folks' house?" 

"Yes, Dotty's come home," replied 
Mrs. Brown, "and I must say I can't 
make out what ails the child. She's 
been subject to little spells of the 
dumps ever since that first session 
she was at Miss de Vere's Select Semi- 
nary. 'Profound melancholia,' Dotty 
called these spells, and once in a while 
Pa gets kinder worried over her starva- 
tion diet and sad talk, but ever since 
that first month at school when she 



wrote home to Pa and me, 4 I awoke 
one morning and found myself Doro- 
thea,' I've in a measure cured myself 
of anxiety over her fancies; I know 
that the remedies used for all her other 
ailments wouldn't be no kind o' use 
with this 'profound melancholia.' The 
spells will have to run their course till 
she gets something to be melancholy 
over shore enough — a not overly good 
husband and may be a colicky baby 
or two to be up with o' nights and not 
see no peace with for days at a time. 
I prophesy that such conditions as 
them would have the effect of leveling 
that pompadour mightily and, better 
still, of leveling the head that s'ports 
the pompadour. Dotty's a good child 
at heart, and it provokes me that — 
Ma'am? This last trip o' hers?" 

"Well, yes, since you've noticed it 
yourself, I don't mind sayin' that I do 
think things happened on this last trip 
to kinder cure her a little of her flighti- 
ness, after the feelin' of hurt pride has 
wore off Land knows, it's time! 
Miss Jane, you don't know what a 
siege I've went through with this 
summer with Dotty till Pa sold his 
cotton at nine cents and so was able 
to let her buy a lot o' clothes this fall 
and go on this trip you've just named." 

Mrs. Brown hitched her chair a 
trifle closer to her caller and resumed 
her narrative in a lower tone of voice: 
"Since Dotty got to be Dorothea 
Chalmers Brown, and since she 'got 
her pore little noggin so full o' pure 
English and psychology at Miss de 
Vere's, it's been all me and Pa could 
do to keep her from leaving home to 
be a stage-actress. She says she's 
always been a stage-actress, ever since 
a thousand years ago, when she, in 
another body but the same sperrit 
that's now Itotty Brown, stood before 
the Roman populace and received 
tributes of admiration in such thunder- 
ous applause that not only the seven 
hills echoed and re-echoed, but heav- 
en's own angry thunder was aroused 
to jealousy and lifted up its angry 
voice in protest." 

"My Lord, that's sinful!" protested 
Miss Smithers, "thinkin' she could 
spite the elements." 

"Well, that was a thousand years 
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ago, and things was different in them 
days." Mrs. Brown's mild eyes twin- 
kled with gentle sarcasm. 

"But Dotty's a heap older than just 
a thousand years. In Egypt she was 
a princess and used to walk out to the 
banks o' the Nile of a night and 'look 
up and down, up and down, always 
seeking never findin , . ,,, 

"What was she a-huntin' for so 
stiddy?" inquired Miss Smithers. 

4 'Her affinity!" 

"Her which t" 

"Her affinity, that is, so I heard her 
explain, the twin-flame which was one 
with her since the great First Cause 
sent them out together to be one in 
joy and one in sorrow, through all the 
incarnations till they slept together 
in Nirvana." 

"Meanin' a manf" in a horrified 
voice. 

44 Of course." 

44 Why — why, Mis' Brown, it ain't 
nice talk for a girl." 

44 It's Buddhistic, though, if it ain't 
nice," replied Mrs. Brown. 44 She 
caught the Buddhy craze along with 
the psychology: and oh! she's nigh 
pestered the life out o' me a-huntin' 
for her 'affinity' in this 'present in- 
carnation.'" 

44 He don't live 'round here nowhere 
in Mississippi Bottom, I reckon?" 

44 He might. He might be a drug- 
clerk, a tobacco drummer or even a 
water-nymph, for all she knows," ex- 
plained Mrs. Brown, "and he's bound 
to know her when he sees her for, you 
see, they've been keepin' company for 
a million years." 

44 It ain't sensible," commented Miss 
Jane. 

44 In some periods, when marryin' 
was the fashion, they was married, 
then again they wasn't — " 

4 'Mis' Brown, it ain't decent!" 

44 Oh, it's 'Buddhy,'" replied Mrs. 
Brown. 

Miss Smithers' thin nose, which 
clearly proclaimed spinsterhood, gave 
vent to a supercilious sniff. "Well, 
before I'd be a-runnin' up and down 
the levees of a night a-lookin' for a 
man — " 

"But them psychological sperrits 
don't seem to think of them things 



the way we do here in Nance's Cross- 
roads," hastily interposed Mrs Brown. 
"You see they are twin-flames, and 
whichever one happens to get lighted 
first has leave to look around in the 
dark for the other one, be the first one 
male or female flame." 

"Does Dorothea know where 'bouts 
to look for her feller right at this 
present time?" asked the spinster, 
beginning to perceive the convenience 
of such an arrangement, and wonder- 
ing if "psychological sperrits" had the 
exclusive right of peering around in the 
darkness in search of twin-flames. 

"Oh, when she was 'long about six- 
teen or seventeen she thought every 
blessed one of 'em around here was it 
till she took 'em each separate and 
sounded 'em all. They didn't none 
seem to know they was psychologi- 
cal sperrits, created in the Year One, 
doomed to journey through many 
lives a-sufferin' and a-sorrowin' and 
restin' not till they reached Nirvana. 
They're mostly all Baptists around 
here, you know, and people thought 
strange o' Dotty 'cause she spoke of 
herself as a 'Buddhist,' and some of 
'em ast me if Buddhists wasn't off- 
shoots of the Campbull — oh, excuse 
me, Miss Jane! I clean forgot you're 
a Cam—" 

"I ain't!" warmly. 

"Well, to continue my narrative; 
didn't none o' the young men 'round 
here seem to be that same prince Dotty 
looked up and down the Nile for, 
nor the 'Roman senator whose im- 
maculate toga' she used to watch for 
of a evenin' when she'd be a-settin' 
out on the front porch — 'peristyle,' I 
believe she called it. Of course, the 
flame's nose and hair and eyes didn't 
always have to look the same, for 
when he was a prince in Egypt he was 
almost a mulatto in complexion ; then 
once in Greece he was fair complected ; 
and in Rome he was bronzy lookin', 
with a big nose; but the soul shinin' 
through the flame's eyes must always 
be the same, and it was the soul Dotty 
was a-goin' by." 

"I reckon she kinder took this trip 
up to north Mississippi a-seekin' him," 
remarked Miss Smithers tentatively. 

Mrs. Brown tiptoed over to the 
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door and closed it cautiously, then 
coming up beside Miss Smithers she 
placed her hand on the spinster's arm 
and inquired solemnly: "If I tell you 
about that trip you just mentioned, 
declare you won't tell nobody?" 

"Never; nobody," stoutly. 

"Well, I got it just like I got most 
of the other truck I've just told you 
by accidentally overhearin' Dotty and 
her 'kindred sperrit,' Marie Antoinette 
Greer, relatin' their experiences to 
each other. By the way, I reckon 
pore Mis' Greer has as hard a time 
with her Mary Ann as I have with 
Dotty. The same time Dotty re- 
christened herself Dorothea, Mary Ann 
up and changed her name to Marie 
Antoinette, and they say 'twas the 
name of a woman that got her head 
cut off." 

"Well, I declare! Was the cuttin' 
accidental or a-purpose?" 

"I didn't hear, but 'twas unfortu- 
nate in either case — 'twas hard on her 
folks, I reckon. Well, about this 
trip — Dotty had bought herself a 
beautiful lot of clothes — paid four 
dollars and a half for one piece of fur 
to go 'round her neck, and three dollars 
for a hat, just full o' plumes, to wear 
on the train. She looked powerful 
stylish, if I do say it." Mrs. Brown's 
motherly pride here overcame her 
sarcasm anent her daughter's mystical 
proclivities and she quite beamed over 
the picture of sartorial excellence con- 
jured up by her words. 

"She had Pa's satchel packed with 
a wash rag, and comb and brush, and 
lookin'-glass, and some whitenin' to 
whiten her face with just before the 
train got to Columbiasville, where 
Dee's folks live. It's a long ways up 
there, you know ; she left here at seven 
o'clock in the mornin' and was to get 
there right after dinner, but poor 
child—" 

Here Mrs. Brown began to feel 
doubtful as to the propriety of her tell- 
ing such a story on "the flesh of her 
flesh, bone of her bone," and again 
bound Miss Smithers to secrecy. 

"I won't never tell's long's my 
name is Jane Smithers," the spinster 
declared. 

"Then o' course there ain't no dan- 



ger in me a-tellin' you," admitted Mrs. 
Brown. 

"Well, Dotty told Mary Ann, and 
I accidentally overheard the tellin', 
that the train hadn't more'n pulled 
out o' sight of Pa's furtherest cotton 
field when she noticed a crowd of 
awful jolly-lookin' people near her 
all laughin' and talkin'. Pretty soon 
one young man, who must a-been 
a regular Venus in looks, from the way 
Dotty described him, come across the 
aisle and apologized to Dotty for havin' 
left some grape-hulls on the window- 
sill of the seat where she was settin'. 
She knew, then, that he must a-been 
settin' there before she got on the 
train, so she says, says she: 'Oh, did 
I get your seat?' Whereupon he set 
down by her and explained that he 
had been settin' there, but when he 
saw her come in the car he moved 
away right quick and give her a 
'mental suggestion' that she must set 
down in the seat where the grape-hulls 
was, and in this way give him a chanst 
to get up a conversation with her. 

"Dotty's ears was alert the minute 
he said 'mental suggestion,' and she 
said all in a flash she knew he was a 
sperrit like herself, but she dassent 
look boldly at his eyes and see if his 
soul was the same soul as the prince's 
and the senator's. 

"He was a good talker, and he ex- 
plained to Dotty that he and the party 
across the aisle was fine actors and 
actresses; and they was a-travelin' 
with a star; the star bein' asleep in a 
car that was hitched onto the tail-end 
of the train. Dotty told Mary Ann 
that 'for eons and eons' she hadn't 
experienced no thrill equal to the one 
that run up and down her back when 
she realized she was settin' side by 
side with a flesh and blood play-actor. 
Her very words to Mary Ann was: 
'I was so enraptured that I was mo- 
mentarily expecting the star to ap- 
pear, and, by right of intuition, take 
me into the mystic circle of his satel- 
lites and keep me there forever.' 
Dotty learned that the star was 
sleepin' off the effects of a nerve tonic 
he took every time he performed on 
the stage, so she didn't get to see him. 
Them satellites sat and looked at 
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Dotty and she said she knew they 
must be awful jealous for they kep' 
on makin' remarks and gigglin'. One 
of 'em addressed Dotty's young man 
and said: 'You'd better pluck a feath- 
er from your bird of brilliant plumage 
to wear in your helmet when you're 
Henry of Navarre; she has quite 
enough to spare you one.' Dotty 's 
young man said, 'Aw, go 'long,' or 
words to that effect; but Dotty knew 
she had impressed the satellite with 
the elegance of her toilet. 

"The young man's name was Marm- 
aduke Cameron Baylor, but the satel- 
lites called him 'Soapy;' Dotty didn't 
know why, then. He was awful im- 
pressed with Dotty and ast her how 
old she was and if she smoked cigar- 
ettes, and if her pa was rich or not, 
and a few other polite questions along 
them lines. 

"It wasn't ten minutes till they was 
deep in Buddhy-talk. Then, of course, 
it didn't take 'em no time to find out 
they was affinities — he was hers, and 
she was his, proper and lawful. He 
remembered seekin' her up and down 
the Nile, and he also remembered 
comin' home to her in the evenin' 
when she was walkin' on the peristyle 
of, their Roman villa. He was the 
prince of 'Egypt, he was the Roman 
senator. He kinder got off his base 
.once when Dotty ast him if he was 
present when the city of Troy was 
destroyed by fire. It took him by 
surprise. 'Troy burnt up!' he hol- 
lered. 'Hell! I left four of my best 
trunks there last week!' 

"Dotty was powerful surprised at 
such a remark ; she thought he oughter 
said, 'By Bacchus;' 'twould have been 
more in keepin' with their sperrit talk. 
She made haste to set him right about 
which Troy she meant, but one of them 
satellites popped in with the remark: 
'Drop Troy and try Avoirdupois; 
it's more in keepin' with Soapy's 
bulk!' 

"Mr. Baylor and Dotty talked and 
talked; she told him how many acres 
o' cotton lands her pa owned, and the 
bigger she described the cotton-fields 
the stouter he declared he was the 
flame. He painted enticin' pictures 
of their happiness together when they 



found out for sure they was the twins 
they took theirselves to be, and was 
married 'cordin' to the laws o' the 
United States in the present cen- 
tury." 

' ' Huh ! Twins a-marryin' — it 

sounds plumb idiotic to me!" burst 
out the spinster in disgust. 

"Well, you ought to understand it 
was just their insides, their souls, that 
was twins. That is, Dotty believed 
this truck, and I've nigh tuckered 
myself out wrastlin' with her. Oral 
wrastlin', you know. I thought 
'twould be a relief to unburden my 
mind, but I guess I've wore you out 
with so much tomfoolery." 

"No, indeed! I'm hainkerin' after 
knowin' how they come out," Miss 
Jane reassured her. 

"Well, as the day wore on they got 
closer and closer and their future lives 
was planned out beautiful. They 
wasn't goin' to do a thing but play 
every night before the audiences that 
would go wild over Dotty's beauty 
and his gracefulness; and, of a day 
they'd sleep late and afterwards go 
buggy-ridin' in the parks, and all the 
people would look at 'em and say: 
'Oh, what a fine-lookin' couple!' It 
was goin' to be easy sailin'. The 
flame said he could see 'histrionic 
talent' shinin' out through Dotty's 
eyes; their fortune would be made, 
the world would be at their feet. 

"Pretty soon it occurred to Dotty 
that she was feelin' kinder empty 
around the place where her heart beat 
so happy; it must be gettin' 'long 
towards dinner time, she thought. 
The twin-flame said he was thirsty, 
and so while he was gone to t'other 
end of the car, where I reckon they 
must a-kep' the pail and gourd, she 
glanced at the watch me and Pa give 
her on her eighteenth birthday and 
saw it was 'way after one o'clock. 
She thought the train must be late, 
for 'twas advertised to get to Colum- 
biasville at one p.m. sharp; so when 
the conductor come 'round she gath- 
ered up courage and ast him when 
they would get to Columbiasville, just 
as bold as you please. 

"'Columbiasville?' he said, startled 
like. 'Why, good Lordy! we passed 
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Columbiasville five miles back — your 
ticket didn't read Columbiasville, did 
it?' 

"Then Dotty forgot all about her 
elopement and decided she better get 
off and stay with her Uncle Dee 
awhile if she could get 'em to stop the 
train for her. It didn't take no per- 
suadin' for the conductor, for he was 
too eager to get shet o' her so easy, 
and so he pulled a line that runs 
through the tops o' the cars and the 
train slowed up with a jerk. Dotty 
said 'twas the fastest slowin' down she 
ever saw. 

"The flame said he was awful dis- 
tressed, but he helped her and her 
satchel and her bandbox off, and then 
— would you b'lieve it? The last one 
of them satellites come to the car door 
and while Dotty was a-pickin' up her 
baggage and her skirt to keep from 
gettin' full o' cockle-burrs and a-start- 
in' to trudge back down the track to 
Columbiasville, all the satellites, not 
excusin' even Mr. Marmaduke Cam- 
eron Baylor, set up a-laughin' and 
a-clappin' like wild-fire. I don't reck- 
on the ancient Romans ever clapped 
half as loud to Dotty's ears as them 
satellites did when she got off the 
train there in the wilderness, with a 
old cornfield on one side and a grave- 
yard on t'other. One young feller, 
another satellite, who had stayed back 
in the coach where the star was, poked 



his head out the winder and yelled: 
'What's the bloomin' trouble?' and 
one o' the women satellites yelled 
back, 'Just a little yap Soapy has been 
soft soaping, and she was so entranced 
she passed her happy station.' 

"Pore little Dotty looked from the 
cornfield to the graveyard, then back 
to the cornfield — then back to the 
graveyard, and there wasn't no sollis 
nowhere. The train had steamed 
merrily away, and the satellites had 
come to the back platform and had 
kept up their laughin' and clappin' 
till they was out o' sight; the last she 
saw o' them the flame was a-wavin' 
his hat high in the air and a-laughin' 
louder than any of the rest o' them. 
Dotty said to Mary Ann she knew 
when she saw that hat wavin' in the 
air just how Julius Caesar felt when 
he 'lowed, 4 Et tu, Brute'; and I think 
myself it was plumb bruty of the 
flame." 

"Bruty ain't no name for it," 
agreed Miss Jane. 

"My pore little child trudged back 
them five miles, with her long skirt, 
her satchel and bandbox, and the fur 
thing waxin' hotter and hotter every 
step. The story leaked out in Colum- 
biasville, and she was laughed at for 
a solid month there. If such a com- 
bination of things as them won't cure 
her, then nothin' won't," Mrs. Brown 
finished, with a sigh of resignation. 
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THE REVIVAL OF HANDICRAFTS IN THE 

SOUTH 

By Lillian Kendrick Byrn 



I 



N the march of mod- 
em p|r ogress 
marked by the in- 
vention of mills and 
machinery for mak- 
ing all manner of 
human necessities 
it is inevitable that 
the production of 
hand-made articles 
should fall into gen- 
eral disuse, that the 
maker and master of all machines— 
the human hand — should be super- 
seded by mechanical toilers. In the 
early dawn of our history as a nation 
America held a primitive race, whose 
manual productions, made not to sell 
but to use, are now among the richest 
ornaments of those museums that can 
afford them. Their work shows, as 



does the work of all primitive people 
which has come down to us, that the 
original tendency of humankind is to 
work honestly and to incorporate 
pride in the utility and love of the ar- 
tistic in their manual efforts. The 
untutored and stupid Indian woman 
wrought with her own hands the cloth- 
ing, the cooking utensils and the adorn- 
ments of her family, putting into them 
such skill, such love and such art- 
sense that to-day these expressions of 
unspoiled thought are valued at many 
times their weight in gold. As an 
example, it may be cited that within 
the last year an Indian basket, made 
and used for a mush-kettle a century 
ago, brought $2,500. 

Following the Indian handicrafts in 
this country were those practiced, of 
necessity, by the pioneer settlers. 
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The percentage of imported articles 
of wearing apparel and furniture was 
necessarily small, as compared to the 
needs of the whole population ; and it 
may be said that, practically speaking, 
hand-made products were universal. 
In the South, where the fleecy yield 
of the vast plantations was home spun 
and woven into "cottonade checks' ' 
worn by the slaves in summer, and the 
wool sheared, washed, carded and spun 
into "linsey-woolsey" for winter wear, 
the practice of handicraft was com- 
mon. A slave woman's wardrobe con- 



she was obliged to have practical 
knowledge of every detail of this work. 
The cutting of the garments, their 
stitching up by hand, required ad- 
ditional knowledge of hand-work, and 
it was said by a contemporary that 
Madame Washington herself never 
made a more attractive picture than 
when spinning with her maids in the 
little room at the back of Mt. Vernon, 
known as the spinning-room. This 
practice of handicraft from motives 
of necessity and utility continued as 
late as the first half of thejnineteenth 



WARPING CHAIN 



sisted of two "shifts" and two "bed- 
gownds" of unbleached cotton, two 
"sack and skirt" suits of cottonade, 
two "head-handkerchers," aprons and 
a pair of shoes, "raised," tanned, cut 
and pegged at home. In the winter 
a woolen dress and petticoat were 
substituted for the cotton ones. 
Where the slaves numbered hundreds 
the work of attending to these supplies 
was an immense tax on the time and 
strength of the mistress. The card- 
ing-room, the spinning-room and the 
weaving-room and the dye-house were 
under her immediate supervision, and 



century, when "the war" changed 
conditions. 

In many of the mountain districts, 
however, where it is commonly as- 
serted they still vote, for "Andy" 
Jackson, conditions remained the same 
for a lengthy period, but gradually 
even the isolated mountaineers learned 
to want "store-bought" things. 

The wheel and loom, instead of 
having a place by every farm fireside, 
were consigned to lofts and sheds, or 
left behind in moving from place to 
place. It is not uncommon to find 
still in mountain villages an old-time 
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weaver who makes rag carpets for the 
community, but the more difficult 
kinds of weaving have become almost 
a lost art. In certain localities, how- 
ever, systematic efforts are being 
made to revive this domestic textile 
industry. 

When Berea College was established 

in Kentucky many of the students 

"fetched in" homespun coverlets and 

blankets to "trade out" their tuition. 

Many of these were heirlooms and of 

elaborate designs, requiring looms of 



this work so great that it was deemed 
advisable to establish a department 
of Fireside Industries, where compe- 
tent weavers and chemists teach spin- 
ning and weaving, not only to the girls 
in the school, but to the women of the 
district as well. Beside the coverlets 
these workers make blankets, linsey- 
woolsey, rag carpets and rugs; in 
cotton and linen they make counter- 
panes, table covers and towels. The 
college raises its own flax and gives 
out the spinning in the village. The 



SPINNING TO-DAY IN BERKA DISTRICT 



six or eight treadles. It being found 
that the recently woven coverlets were 
inferior in workmanship and dyes to 
the older specimens, the " Homespun 
Fair" was inaugurated as a means of 
improving the quality of the work, 
prizes being offered for the most per- 
fect specimens. These fairs have 
proven a valuable aid to the work of 
the college, many families now being 
able by this means to educate their 
children, to whom "book-ramm'," as 
representing a cash outlay would be 
an utter impossibility. The college 
faculty soon found the demand for 



wool is carded by machinery (except 
for special orders) but dyed and spun 
by hand. At the Paris Exposition 
Berea coverlets won a silver medal. 
The guild retains the quaint names 
by which the mountain people know 
their patterns, such as "Young Men's 
Fancy," "Double Bow Knot," "Cat's 
Paw and Rattlesnake Trail," and 
"Virginia Beauty." This last sug- 
gests a prized "draft" brought from 
the older State. Other home-made 
articles sold by the Berea Fireside In- 
dustries are chairs, saddles, spinning 
wheels, looms, ax handles and baskets, 
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representing the work of both sexes in 
the community. 

In a nook of Buncombe County, 
North Carolina, Miss Frances L. Good- 
rich began a small school ten years 
ago. The problem of helping the poor 
mountaineers without injuring their 
self-respect (for these people are main- 
ly of sturdy Scotch descent, with a 
fierce pride in their independence) 
was solved by the purchase of cover- 
lets and vegetable dyes. Miss Good- 
rich had no difficulty in disposing of 
all the articles she could have made 



Defeat' is still commemorated by a 
stiff pattern, in which we can almost 
see the British ranks marching to 
their fate. Other patterns with his- 
toric or political names are 'Presi- 
dent's View,' 'Polk and Dallas/ 'Mis- 
souri Trouble,' 'Whig Rose/ 'Jeffer- 
son Davis/ and 'Abraham Lincoln's 
Destruction . ' The last two were given 
me by a weaver whose family must 
have been in the minority in this 
section, which was so largely Union 
in sentiment. 'Beauty of Kaintuck/ 
'Wheel of Fortune/ 'Noah's Wonder/ 



A BBRBA CABIN INTBRIOR 



and has, since her first venture, suc- 
cessfully inaugurated these cabin in- 
dustries in five other coves. Al- 
though she has had some success in 
the production and sale of baskets, 
shuck hats (made from satiny inner 
husks), silk tapestry, rugs and linsey, 
Miss Goodrich finds the demand for 
her coverlets so steady that the prin- 
cipal output takes this form. "The 
names/' writes Miss Goodrich, "are 
a reflection of the lives of the people 
for more than a century. We may 
guess that 'St. Anne's Robe' and 
'Irish Chain' were among the drafts 
brought from the old country by the 
Scotch-Irish settlers. ' Braddock's 



4 Philadelphia Pavement, ' ' Rocky 
Mountain Cucumber,' 'Big Works of 
Tennessee,' 'Cup and Saucer/ 'Wind- 
ing Vine/ 'Sea Shell/ 'Stair Steps and 
Honeycomb' are other names." 

When Mr. and Mrs. T. L. Bayne 
came to Russellville from New Orleans 
some ten years ago, as summer visitors, 
they admired and bought a number 
of covers and rugs which they found 
in the mountain homes of that region. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bayne were familiar 
with the work done by Mrs. Sara Avery- 
Leeds in extending and systematizing 
the weaving of the Attakapas cotton- 
ades in southern Louisiana, and on 
coming, four years later, to make 
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Russellville their home, they deter- 
mined to develop the industry in that 
locality. Two years of patient effort 
(with indifferent success at first) found 
both Mr. and Mrs. Bayne competent 
weavers, with a knowledge also of the 
old dye formulas and a collection of 
old drafts. One of these old designs 
is on the paper on which it was written 
over one hundred years ago. They 
bought four looms and taught and 
employed all who cared to learn. An 
impediment to progress in this- region 



terials, silk scraps on a lustre cotton 
chain, making a fine silky weave, 
especially suitable for the upholstering 
of chairs, tapestry, wall panels, por- 
tieres and cushion covers. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bayne make a specialty of fitting 
out whole rooms or summer homes. 
They maintain exhibits at Asheville, 
New Orleans, Boston Arts and Crafts 
Society, and several other New Eng- 
land exchanges, as well as at Biltmore, 
Baltimore and Richmond. They have 
succeeded in making double cloth, and 



is a prevalent belief that only those 
weave who are too poor to buy cloth. 
The people of this region are many of 
them descendants of an old Portu- 
guese colony, which once settled here, 
with a few of Scotch descent, and a 
sprinkling of Indian blood; the ma- 
jority of them are poor and illiterate. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bayne employ them to 
work under their supervision, thus 
giving them the benefit of immediate 
payment for their work. This per- 
sonal direction has resulted in im- 
proving the color combinations, the 
designs and the combinations of ma- 



are experimenting with the eight - 
treadle looms in the hope of copying 
some very valuable century-old speci- 
mens they have secured. The loom 
shown is nearly one hundred years old, 
having wooden pegs and a hand- 
wrought iron ratchet. The quilt, 
made of pink, yellow and green scraps, 
is also over eighty years old. The 
Baynes live in a comfortable and 
highly artistic log cabin, whose fire- 
place is surmounted by a steel axle 
from one of Burnside's army wagons, 
abandoned there and now used as a 
support for the chimney. 



Note. — Subsequent articles will describe the work done at other mountain settlements, also the pottery, metal 
work and textile weaving at Sophie Newcomb Institute, Georgia Institute of Technology and similar institution*. 
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THE CONVERSION OF LUCINDY 

By Mary Ward Shuster 



OU ain* got no loose, 
keerless an' shiftin' 
change about you, 
ees you?" old Uncle 
Ned would invaria- 
bly ask of any list- 
ener to whom he 
had been allowed^to 
pour out his tale of 
woe regarding the 
irregularities and 
ready matrimonial 
adaptations of his many-time widowed 
and as often consoled daughter Lu- 
cindy, whose swift transitions from 
4 'grass" to "sod" conditions of single 
blessedness impressed her father more 
by their temporary inconvenience to 
himself than from any moral or con- 
ventional standpoint. His ingenuous 
appeal generally shifted the * 'loose and 
keerless change" into his own pocket, 
when he would proceed, with great 
unction, to further elaborate his pa- 
ternal difficulties. "Cindy sut'ny is 
got a cunjurin* way with men folks 
if she is 'flicted with giner'l obstrepu- 
lousness at home," which term, like 
charity, covered a multitude of short- 
comings, of mixed variety, and ren- 
dered her none the less attractive to 
her many admirers. 

There was no denying the fact; 
Lucinda, variously known as Lucy, 
Lucindy, and plain Cindy, had cer- 
tainly contracted the ' 'man-yin' habit " 
or infirmity, and carried about her an 
infectious atmosphere literally teem- 
ing with the "marTym'" germ, which 
quickly transplanted itself into the 
circulatory system of the nearest 
object, causing thereby the experienc- 
ing of a "pow'ful bad spell" to the 
victim, the only reliable cure for which 
was a matrimonial alliance with the 



disseminating agent of the evil con- 
tagion. 

Lucindy was, in her marital sur- 
vivals, a veritable reaping widow with 
automatic attachments, and wherever 



You ain't got no loose, keerless an' shiftin' 
change about you. ees you?" 
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had been sown the seed of her inten- 
tions, there had she never failed to 
reap, in season and out, until, at the 
present chronicling, she had gathered 
in, harvested and re-committed to the 
earth from which they had sprung, a 
varied crop of transitory partners. 
No age, previous condition or present 




Lucindy 

embarrassment, or degree of impedi- 
ment, no color, from her light ginger- 
bread favorites to black and tan, or 
the deepest ebony complexions had 
escaped her matrimonial reaper, until 
her achievements in this line had 
become the reproach of the "settled" 
matrons and the envy and despair of 
the less popular of her "single-lady 
friends," all of whom conspired to pour 



upon the indifferent head of the flirta- 
tious Lucindy much "malice, hatred 
and all uncharitableness." 

Matters, they declared, had pro- 
gressed to the questionable point where 
it became dubious as to whether or not 
the terms "matrimony" and "cere- 
mony" conveyed to the mind of the 
"soshyble-minded" Cindy any sepa- 
rate or distinctive meaning, so beatifi- 
cally contented did she appear to 
abide, under any conditions, in what- 
ever state of domestic complication to 
which she believed it had pleased a 
beneficent and accommodating Provi- 
dence to call her. 

While Lucindy's manifold matri- 
monial experiences progressed she con- 
tinued to write new pages in that book 
of woman's unhappiness — personal his- 
tory — and, with her usual inability to 
preserve in the flesh the various and 
successive partners of her vacillating 
fortunes, the "funeral baked meats" 
continued, at remarkably short inter- 
vals, to "furnish forth the wedding 
feasts" with most indecorous rapidity. 
Her transitions from tears to smiles, 
from grave to altar, evinced an energy 
and adaptability which, enlisted in a 
more worthy cause, would have made 
her a monument of success. Whether 
bedecked in her favorite gown of flow- 
ing white, with orange blossoms, or 
wax cherry accompaniment, or clad 
as "chief mo'ner" in her "widder's 
weedin's," heading the procession to 
or from a "marryin'" or a "buryin'," 
as demanded by the exigencies of the 
moment, she was mistress of herself 
and of the situation. Whether in 
sowing time or harvest, bridal wreath 
or "fun'al chaplet," oblivious of their 
conspicuous proximity, she enjoyed 
the occasion and comforted herself 
with the gratifying assurance: "Daid 
is daid, an* he ain' gwineter be no 
daider in fo' years than he is in fo* 
mont's," the truth of which propo- 
sition was as apparent as its phil- 
osophy. 

Upon the recent achievement of a 
new matrimonial metamorphosis Lu- 
cindy visited a lately bereaved sister 
whose buried partner was "workin* 
on her peace," and who loudly be- 
wailed her never- to-be-consoled loss. 
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and after the administration of such 
comforting phrases as she could re- 
member offered for her own consola- 
tion in time of great distress, Lucindy 
concluded: "It do seem like the Lord 
have smote you mighty onsparin', 
an' you with only one husban', too; 
now, husban's ain* no rar'ty to me, 
but it sut'ny is hard to understan' 
the onscrupulousness ov Providence; 
but yo' ole man is gone where the 
boa'disfree, an' no chance ovmarryin', 
accordin' to the Scripters ; but you kin 
come moughty nigh to reckonin' where 
he airi spendm' his nights." 

A comfortable sense of sympathy 
with this distressed sister, a possible 
fleeting recollection of neglected ma- 
ternal admonitions, on her own part, 
her own varied efforts at the fulfilling 
of the law, or perhaps these sentiments 
combined, doubtless inspired the song 
which Lucindy sang on her homeward 
way, conveying to any one whom it 
might concern, the tuneful and ad- 
monitory information: 

"My Mammy tol' me erlong time ergo, 
' Chile, doan' you marry no man what you 

know; 
Dey steals all yo* money an* dey porns all 

yo' clo'se, 
Den whatcher gwin'ter do, de Lawd only 

knows."' 

That the drying of a widow's tears 
is dangerous was made manifest in 
the experience of an earnest consoler, 
who realized in an easy conquest, 
which was likewise a surrender, that 
Lucindy's previous entanglements cost 
her nothing beyond intermittent and 
brief periods of alternate affection and 
"moh'nin'," that while she had loved 
neither wisely nor well, and not for 
long, she was quite willing to believe 
that all was "fur the bes\" and that 
she should "not despise whatsomever 
comfort come handy." And so it 
befell that she was wooed and won in 
an astonishingly regular manner by 
a very dark and ardent candidate, who 
proved later, as did his companion, to 
have an insatiable appetite for that 
"spice" which appears to flavor so 
many lives. Although they had gone, 
hand in hand, through the formality 
of a "license mar'age" and had en- 
joyed the respect of the village in 



which they formed conspicuous figures, 
custom and the gradual passage of 
time had. in some way, staled, aged 
and altogether withered whatever va- 
riety had belonged* to the regular and 
conventional mode of life enjoyed by 
the erstwhile devoted pair. Separa- 
tions, of longer or shorter duration, 
ensued, followed by spasmodic spells 
of repentance and temporary restora- 
tion to their more happy phases of 
existence. These differences became 
more and more frequent until finally 
the "reg'lar" husband made perma- 
nent his nomadic transgressions and 
sought comfort in other scenes and 
"fren'ships" far from the ken of 
Lucindy, giving as his reason for the 
desertion of the old one, which, though 
differently expressed, has appealed to 
masculine weakness and has, from 
time immemorial explained many mat- 
rimonial defections, that he had "jist 
natchelly done los' his taste for that 
woman." 

That Lucindy was driven to neither 
despair nor an untimely end was due 
to the fact that the widowed pastor 
of Mt. Zion church was "a oncommon 
fine-lookin' pusson," and that she had 
further determined to "get shet" of 
the legal impediment to a closer rela- 
tion with the church and its incum- 
bent. Her first step was taken 
through the law which released her 
from the bonds which had tied her to 
the unwilling partner and her plans 
were then directed to the subjugation 
of the parson and a subsequent rela- 
tion to be ratified by the "diplomar 
an' ticket" ceremony. 

Numerous presents found their way 
to the preacher — tempting pones of hot 
corn bread were "sont in" just in time 
for the breakfast of the reverend 
Brother Smith, to whom Lucindy be- 
wailed the fact of her "backslidin'," 
refusing the while to believe that sal- 
vation was great enough to enfold her 
— at least, not just yet. The more 
interested the parson became the 
farther would Lucindy recede from 
a too ready surrender of the world, 
the flesh and the devil. While con- 
fessing to be completely overwhelmed 
by the weight of her transgressions 
she steadily refused absolution, pro- 
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f essing her belief that for her there was 
no possible "balm of Gilead or ile of 
Patmos." 

Naturally, Brother Smith sorrowed 
deeply over this one lamb which would 
persist in straying so far from the fold, 
and, as naturally, his mind dwelt 
much upon schemes for snatching so 
fascinating a brand from the burning, 
and Lucindy's hopelessness over her 
"original sin" and general unworthi- 
ness made the sorrowing parson only 
the more determined that she should 
be saved against her will. 

Brother Smith was always at his 
best when "wras'lin' in praV at the 
hearthstone of a fellow sinner, when 
his exhortations could assume some- 
thing more of a personal application, 
and when other little attentions — not 
usual from the pulpit — could be made 
with possible propriety, and so he had 
persuaded Lucindy to meet him upon 
her own ground for the purpose of her 
own conversion. Accordingly, upon 
an evening when his time was his own 
he knocked at the door of Lucindy's 
home and was asked to await her in 
the parlor, which she had just swept 
and garnished for his visit. Much 
impressed with the homely and com- 
forting look of things, he settled him- 
self in an easy chair and took in his 
surroundings. There was a square 
wooden clock in the center of the 
crimson-draped mantel, a token from 
an early and departed love ; a life-sized 
crayon portrait of a "cullud gent'man " 
hanging upon the wall, which gave him 
a jealous pang as he wondered just 
where he had figured in the matrimo- 
nial scheme, and why this one dear 
departed should have been signally 
favored above the rest — not knowing 
that the soliciting agent had made 
seductive promises as to a "free for 
nothin' portrait," which had involved 
the widow in the subsequent purchase 
of the resplendent gilt frame, and had 
depleted the bank account in the old 
teapot by several dollars. Brother 
Smith could not resist the desire to see 
Lucindy' s beauty perpetuated in such 
gorgeous setting, and felt that such a 
treasure would make a barren room 
to blossom like a rose. Every- 
thing in this neatly arranged little 



parlor appealed strongly to his senti- 
ment and to his love of comfort: the 
tall "chaney vases," with their burden 
of long, bright-hued grasses and cat- 
tails, flanked on either side the Con- 
necticut clock, next in value to the 
crayon ; the oblong black frame, hold- 
ing in mournful imprisonment the 
wreath of embalmed flowers, which 
had done duty at the "las' ack" for 
another who had gone his way upon 
the expiration of his "destined hour;" 
the coal-oil lamp, with its flowered 
shade and piece of red flannel reposing 
unctuously in the bottom of the glass 
reservoir; the lurid chromos, one of a 
snow scene and another of a lonely 
farmhouse, with its one light shining 
from the window upon an alum- 
sprinkled background of winter; the 
shells upon the hearth, the well-worn 
album with its impossible collection 
of pictures; the "platform rocker." 
ornamented with a tidy of green 
worsted roses, and the hard, slippery 
horsehair chairs and sofa, from which 
a descent, as sudden, swift and sure as 
that to Avernus, could with certainty 
be predicted — all these appointments 
conspired to fill the clerical breast with 
longing for that "something better 
than he had known" in the way of 
creature comforts, and to shape into 
definiteness the half-formed resolution 
which had partly inspired his lively 
interest in the spiritual retrogression 
of the possessor of so much "homeli- 
ness." 

When Lucindy'made her appearance 
Brother Smith, after the usual greet- 
ings, proceeded to the completion of 
her soul's salvation and the "meetin* " 
opened with prayer, soon interrupted 
by the audible sobs of the sin-shaken 
subject. The louder the prayer the 
more violent the sobs and moans. 
Lucindy's was a soul at war with itself 
and everything else. Brother Smith 
exhorted, prayed, preached and 
snorted — all to no purpose. She knew 
she was made to be lost, and ' ' ' twain' t 
no use for a good man like him to git 
down in the low-grounds ov sorrer 
'bout it — what is to be will be," and 
many protestations of a like nature, 
until the parson thought it wise to 
capitulate, and proposed a milder form 
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of salvation somewhat on the install- 
ment plan, suggesting that the 
prayers which had been offered be 
given a chance to work, and that Lu- 
cindy should "steddy over the situa- 
tion" until next day, when he would 
renew his bombardment of heaven in 
her cause. Fearing that this adjourn- 
ment might mean the frustration of 
her plans for his ensnarement, Lucindy 
fell into a new attack of unworthiness 
and self-depreciation, accompanied by 
weeping and threatened hysterics, 
which finally drove the now distracted 
brother to more heroic methods of 
consolation. Kneeling upon the floor, 
where the penitent had been pros- 
trated by the violence of her emotions, 
he attempted to lift her in his arms 
1 and to administer such religious com- 
fort and personal cajolery as were at 
his command. Quietly reposing in 
the clerical arms, Lucindy's tears 
ceased to flow and her resistance to 
possible salvation perceptibly grew 
less and less, and making an effort to 
conceal her supreme satisfaction, she 
murmured that when in such good and 
"ondeceivin 7 comp'ny" she was "not 
so skeered like, but when lef alone 
then sin come a-ridin' on a big horse 
an' jes' natchelly camped roun' her." 
Slyly glancing into the face of the 
parson she assured him that she 



"warn't made for lonesomeness, an' 
it would be a load offen the min* ef 
there was jes' some one to lay the bad 
sperits an* keep 'em down an* help to 
tek keer of the little hoa'din's" in the 
old teapot. 

Brother Smith, after due reflection, 
thought he could undertake the spiritu- 
al as well as the financial part of this 
responsibility, and before he left 
Lucindy's comfortable little home 
matters were arranged between them 
for a quiet and early transfer to his 
management of her worldly affairs, and 
for his permanent ostracism of the 
"bad sperits." 

The preliminaries were short, and 
soon the ceremony uniting this strayed 
and recovered lamb with the shepherd 
of the flock was performed by a 
neighboring parson, upon the con- 
clusion of which, with salvation 
perching upon her victorious banners 
and satisfaction breathing from every 
fold of the bridal drapery, Lucindy, 
leaning upon the arm of the happy 
parson, marched slowly down the aisle, 
the congregation, with one accord, 
aptly singing: 

"The ole ark ov Zion is a-movin'; 
The ole ark ov Zion is a-movin' ! 
She has landed many sinners, 
An* she'll Ian' a-many mo'. 
Glory! Glory! Hallelujah!" 



FOR FAR-OFF CENTURIES 

Patient as Time, beneath the seas, deep down, 

The coral toils in darkness as of night 

To build those fairy castles, Parian white, 
And frosted forests, faintly touched with brown, 
And crimson, scentless bowers of fair renown, 

Which never drop a leaf, or petal bright, 

But blossom still, lorn of the sun's broad light, 
Throughout dim years, if ocean smile or frown. 
Oh, beautiful that home 'neath chafing seas, 

Though not for Beauty's sake those toilers plan ; 
But, heeding laws whereof they do not know, 
They build for far-off, dateless centuries; 

With never thought or care for good of man, 
Wide realms are wrested from the waves below. 

Clarence H. Urner. 
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WHEN MEN WORE LACE 

By J. L. Harbour 



HOSE who are dis- 
posed to criticise 
the dress of the men 
of to-cjay on the 
ground that it is 
' effeminate in^ some 
of its details should 
hark back to a few 
centuries ago when 
the men almost out- 
— distanced the 

ladies in the elabor- 
ateness and gorgeousness of their gar- 
ments. The brightest-hued silks and 
velvets, the most gorgeous of bro- 
cades and the costliest of laces entered 
into the wardrobes of even the most 
learned and dignified of men. 

The rage for lace on the garments 
of men reached its height in the days 
of William and Mary. Even the stern 
and morose William himself gave time 
and thought to the adornment of his 
garments with fine old lace. It is on 
record that his bills for lace for his 
own wardrobe aggregated in a single 
year nearly fifteen thousand dollars. 
He paid eight hundred dollars for the 
lace on six of his cravats, and there 
were one hundred and seventeen yards 
of lace on twelve of his pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, the aggregate value of this 
lace amounting to nearly twenty-five 
hundred dollars. This was in the year 
1695. During the sixteenth century 
some of the most beautiful lace ever- 
made in the world was wrought by 
the skillful fingers of the lace-makers 
in Venice and in other parts of the 
world. That which Cowper called 
" needlework sublime" occupied the 
time of all classes of women. A wom- 
an not skillful with her needle was 
regarded as almost unfeminine, and 
some of the men took pride in their 
skill as makers of lace, also. 



Some of the beautiful laces of those 
days defied successful imitation, and 
we have nothing at the present time 
that can equal them in delicacy and 
beauty. The patterns were so dainty 
and delicate that they were called 
"stitches in the air," and one marvels 
at the infinite skill and patience of 
the workers who produced these beau- 
tiful cobweb creations. 

In the days of King William and 
of Mary, his lace-loving consort, the 



LACE AND LEATHER KNEE FLOUNCE 

English soldiers took infinite pride in 
their lace. An old poem tells us that 

"To war the troops advance, 
Adorned and trim like females for the dance. 
Down sinks Lothario, sent by one dire 

blow, 
A well-dressed hero, to the shades below." 
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her acquittal by the taste of 
her elegantly-laced stomacher, 
the lace robings of her dress, 
and single lace flounce, her 
long, pendulous ruffles, hanging 
from the elbow, heard, flutter- 
ing in her agitation, by the 
court/ ' 

Lachrymosal as the jurors be- 
came over the touching beauty 
of the laces of the erring Miss 
Rudd, they were not moved to 
the degree of acquitting her, 
and she finally went to the 
gallows, laces and all. 

One of the delights of both 
'the ladies and gentlemen in the 
days when men wore lace was 
the finding of a "real bargain" 
in lace, and Swift says in his 
rather sarcastic "Furniture of 
a Woman's Mind:" 

"In choosing lace a critic nice, 
Knows to a groat the lowest price." 

Again he says with still less 
courtesy toward the fair crea- 
tures : 

"And when you are among your- 
selves, how naturally after the first 
LACE ROSRTTB and garter worn by men in the compliments, do you entertain your- 
sixTEENTH century selves with the price and choice of 

lace, apply your hands to each other's 
lappets and ruffles, as if the whole 
In one of Sheridan's plays the lace- business of your life and the public con- 
wearing propensities of the soldier is ^^ depended on the cut of your petti- 
referred to in this line : coats ! 

Some of the ladies thus maligned 
"Dear to think how the sweet fellows j ht properly have called the 

sleep on the ground, and fight in silk stock- \f> . ^ ' .£ , J ., r . ,, , ,« 
ings and lace ruffles!" attention of Swift to the tact that the 

men were not above giving a great 
Very fine lace ruffles, reaching from deal of time and thought to their own 
the hem of the sleeve to the knuckles, laces and silks and velvets. Truth to 
were regarded as an essential part of tell, the tailors have ever had about 
the trimmings on the coat of the well- as* weary a time of it as the dress- 
dressed man, and some of the gold and makers, and the vanity of what 
silver lace of those days cost almost Josiah Allen's wife calls the "male 
fabulous sums. Ruffles of the richest sect" falls very little below that of 
lace were worn on the short knee the ladies. 

trousers and even the hats of the men That tiny instrument, the needle, 
were adorned with lace, while it was has been from time immemorial one 
used in lavish profusion on their waist- of the most useful implements in the 
coats and cloaks. world. It is essentially a woman's 

Early in the seventeenth century implement, but the men of all ages 
one Miss Margaret Caroline Rudd, a have found abundant use for it. It 
great beauty, was tried for forgery, has fashioned lace and embroidery 
and we read that she "quite moved that may well be given a place among 
her jurors to tears, and nigh gained the fine arts of the world. No other 
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instrument has been so universally 
used by all classes of women. Queens 
have taken the greatest delight in the 
use of the needle, and in the early 
centuries royal and noble ladies spent 
hours of their time daily in plying 
their needles for the adornment of the 
church ; and we are told that when the 
great Wolsey went to beg an audience 
with Queen Catherine on the subject 
of her divorce she came to meet him 
with a skein of red embroidery silk 
about her neck. Scotland's unfortu- 
nate Queen Mary found her needle a 
great solace during her long captivity, 
and in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey lie all that is mortal of one 
Catherine Sloper, whose epi- 
taph sets forth the fact that 
she was " excellent with 
her needle." 

When lace-making came 
into vogue all classes of 
women had their lace "pil- 
lows" and frames, and 
when both men and women 
began to use lace in great 
quantities for the adorn- 
ment of their clothing, their 
bed and table linen, their 
furniture and even their 
carriages, the making of 
lace became one of the 
great industries of the 
world. We read of King 
Charles the First having 
his carpet-bag trimmed 
with ' ' broad parchment 
gold lace," while the night- 
caps of His Majesty were 
trimmed with fine laces, 
and Charles II had the 
seats of his throne orna- 
mented with silver and 
gold lace. We read of one 
Spanish lady of the seven- 
teenth century whose bed 
was of green and gold 
damask lined with silver 
brocade and trimmed with 
point de Spain, while her 
sheets were edged with lace 
half a yard wide. We read 
of the beds of some of the 
nobles being elaborately 
ornamented with lace, while 
the^'nightgowns of some of 



the gentlemen belonging to the royal 
families had fifty yards of lace on them ! 
Even the shoes of some of the men 
were lace -trimmed, and when Lord 
Stair came to Paris in the year 17 19 
his servants wore hats laced with 
Spanish point and their sleeves were 
picked with fine silver lace. 

The smuggling of lace from one 
country into another to avoid the 
payment of duty is by no means a sin 
of recent years, for we read of a very 
clever and curious way of smuggling 
lace into France from Belgium in the 
sixteenth century. Dogs were the 
innocent victims of those who wished 
to secure rare laces without paying duty 
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on them. The dogs were petted, well- 
fed and made much of in every way 
at home for a time. Then they were 
taken from France to Belgium where, 
the poor beasts were starved almost 
to death and beaten until they must 
have longed to return to France. 
When a dog had become sufficiently 
attenuated the skin of a larger dog 
was fitted to his body and the inter- 
vening space filled in with fine and 
costly lace. The dog was then turned 
loose to find his way home with his 
contraband "insides." The homing 
instinct of the dog is very acute, and 



lacb-trimmbd boot worn by men in six- 
teenth CENTURY 



few of them •* \iled to reach home with 
their booty. "* r course they received 
a warm welcome and were speedily 
relieved of their outer skins and again 
well fed and well treated in prepara- 
tion for future smuggling. But alas 
for the poor innocent dogs! The 
custom-house officers came to know 
of this method of smuggling, and 
no less than forty thousand dogs were 
killed before an end was put to this 
method of importing lace. 

No lace ever made contains finer 
threads than are to be found in some 
of the rare old Brussels lace. We are 
told that the finest of this thread was 
spun in dark, underground rooms 



because contact with the dry air 
caused the thread to break. At one 
time lace to the value of seven hundred 
pounds was made from a single pound 
of flax, spun underground by the 
skillful thread spinners. The cob- 
webby texture of the lace made. from 
these fine threads was wonderful, and 
defied successful imitation. When the 
Empress Marie Louise entered the Bel- 
gian capital with Napoleon she was pre- 
sented with a great quantity of the 
finest lace. In the collection was a 
large curtain of the most exquisite 
Brussels point, in which there was 
skillfully wrought a representation 
of the birth of the king of Rome. 
There were Cupids supporting the 
drapery of the royal cradle, and all 
of the work was of the most intri- 
cate pattern. 

Henry III was one of the lace-lov- 
ing men of his day, and his effemi- 
nate tastes in dress even led him 
to now and then appear in a neck- 
lace of pearls. A great ruff of the 
costliest lace was a dear delight to 
this monarch. Every age has had 
its satirists, and those of the time 
of this vain monarch applied to 
him the sobriquet of "Gandronneur 
des collets de sa femme" The ruffs 
grew to such huge size under the ex- 
ample set by Henry III that the 
wearers of them were almost un- 
able to turn their heads in them, 
and we are told that spoons with 
handles a foot and a half long were 
required for the eating of soup! 
When Henry III appeared at a fair 
attired in his most enormous ruff a 
band of merry students guyed him by 
appearing in even larger ruffs of paper. 
For this impertinence they were all 
sent to prison. One of the court 
dresses of this masculine lover of laces 
had on it no less than four thousand 
yards of pure gold lace. Then, as now, 
royalty set the pace for the world of 
fashion, and lace in great quantities 
was used by all who could afford to 
purchase it. In vain were the edicts 
against extravagance in dress when the 
king himself set such an example of 
reckless expenditure. More than one 
edict against the wearing of laces was 
issued, but few of these edicts were of 
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any avail, and some of them met with 
open ridicule. The love of dress, in- 
herent in men and women from time 
immemorial, made it impossible to 
check for long the extravagances of 
the people. Dress they would and did 
in the best their purses could buy for 
them . Then, as now, the plea was made 
that elaborate dress added to the 



no less than three hundred pairs of 
these lace-trimmed boots. The ladies 
of that day, when taken to task for 
their extravagance, might well have 
used this fact as a weapon of defence, 
and they might have added that it is 
a woman's prerogative to adorn her- 
self as she will. 

Louis XIV did much to introduce 



LOUIS XIV IN ERMINE AND LACE TRIMMED ROBES OP STATE 



industries of the world, and it is true 
that many thousands of women and 
children were given employment by 
the lavish use of lace. 

When the ruff began to wane in 
popularity an even more absurd fash- 
ion for men came into vogue in the 
great, flaring boot-top elaborately 
trimmed with lace.. We are told of 
one gentleman of fashion that he had 



the making of lace into France. Find- 
ing that royal edicts could not stop 
the wearing of lace he wisely deter- 
mined that some of the profits arising 
from the manufacture of lace should 
come to France. Thirty of the most 
skillful lace-makers in Venice were 
brought to France under the direction 
of Colbert, the minister of finance. 
Colbert established these women lace- 
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makers at his own chdteau and set 
them to work. Some weeks later the 
king announced to his courtiers at a 
supper that he had succeeded in having 
lace made in France more beautiful 
than that made in Venice. The laces 
made by the women at the chdteau of 
Colbert were then exhibited on the 



making were kept in France and the 
people were encouraged to wear lace. 
The profits from its manufacture were 
enormous, and both men and women 
went to the greatest excess in the 
wearing of the costly and beautiful 
fabric. The wily Colbert was no 
doubt right when he said that "Fash- 



JBROME BONAPARTE IN LACK STOCK AND FICHU 



walls of a room hung with rich crimson 
velvet. The lace-loving men of the 
court "went wild" over the rare 
specimens of lace shown them, and 
the moment the king had retired 
fought for possession of the lace on the 
velvet hangings. The name of Point 
de France was given to the lace, and 
an edict went forth that no other 
kind was to be worn at the court. 
The result was that the profits of lace- 



ion was to France what the mines of 
Peru were to Spain." 

Those disposed to bewail the ex- 
travagance of the royalties of the 
present day may, if they will, find 
abundant proof of the fact that they 
have no lack of precedents for their 
extravagance in dress as well as in 
other matters. When, in 1679, Louis 
XIV gave a splendid fite at Marly, he 
presented each lady present with a 
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beautiful robe, elaborately trimmed 
with the costliest of point lace. One 
writer, referring to this fact, says: 
"What heart-burnings must such a 
present have caused among the unin- 
vited ! How long must such a treasure 
have been hoarded among the heir- 
looms of these great dames till '93 
dispersed all things, and duchesses, 



twenty-five thousand livres. That 
very beautiful dame, Madame R6ca- 
mier, was a great lover of lace. Her 
bed curtains were of the finest Brussels 
lace with linings of rose satin, and the 
bedspread was covered with the same 
costly lace, while from the pillows of 
finely-embroidered cambric fell bord- 
ers of Valenciennes. Nor were the 



QUBEN ELIZABETH 



emigrants in London, disposed of 
their laces ell by ell!" 

We read in a later period of the 
Duchess Douairiere receiving callers 
in her bed, on which there was a lace 
spread of Point d'Argentan valued at 
forty thousand crowns ; and when the 
eldest daughter of Louis XV was 
married to the Prince of Spain the 
lace in her bridal trousseau cost 



men of this period a whit behind the 
women in their liking for lace-trimmed 
beds. Napoleon owned up to a great 
fondness for lace, and he made the 
wearing of his favorite point lace 
obligatory at his court. 

The great lace ruffs of Queen Eliza- 
beth are matters of history. She 
quite outdistanced all her predecessors 
in the size and number of her ruffs. 
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We are told that one reason why the 
queen affected these great lace ruffs 
was because she had a yellow throat, 
which the wearing of the ruff concealed. 
Her ruffs were wonderful creations of 
lace, cutwork, bone, gold, silver, 
bugles, spangles and jewels. Some 
one called these creations ' 'pillars of 



The craze for lace reached such a 
height that the custom-house officers 
had to be very wary to prevent vast 
quantities of the lace from being 
smuggled from one country to the 
other. One is amused to read of a 
Spanish gentleman caught in the act 
of smuggling thirty-six lace-trimmed 



JAMBS THE FIRST OP ENGLAND, IN LACE-TRIMMBD RUFF AND CUFFS 



pride," but it is safe to say that this 
term was not applied to them within 
the hearing of Elizabeth. She went 
so far as to indicate the depth of the 
ruffs others might wear, and even 
stationed men at the city gates armed 
with shears, with which they were to 
cut any ruffs exceeding the prescribed 
size. 



shirts for his own use. In one instance 
a coffin was opened by the in- 
spectors and the astonishing dis- 
covery made that only the head and 
shoulders of the corpse remained, while 
the rest-of the figure was made up of 
thousands of yards of rare lace stuffed 
into the clothing of the corpse. 

The people once carried their love 
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of lace not only to the verge of the 
grave, but even into the grave itself. 
We are told of the beautiful Aurora 
Konigsmarck that she "sleeps clad in 
the richest point d'Angleterre, Ma- 
lines and Guipure.' ' 

The machine-made lace of our day 
and the changes in the customs of life 
of the women of all lands have had a 
great deal to do with the decline of 
hand-made lace. The women of our 
day engage in so many occupations 
closed to them a century ago that few 



of them have any time for lace-mak- 
ing. The sewing machine has done 
away with many kinds of hand needle- 
work, and lace-making by hand will 
never occupy the time and thought 
of the women of all classes as it did 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, while it is reasonably certain 
that not even the dandies of the 
years to come will array themselves 
in the laces that adorned the bodies 
of even the great men of years 
ago. 



THE REUNION AT NEW ORLEANS 

The fixing of April 25-27 for the date of the annual reunion of United 
Confederate Veterans and allied associations insures the enjoyment of the 
genial Crescent City at her most delightful season. Not only will the beau- 
tiful parks and tree-shaded streets be in full bravery of fresh spring attire 
but the productive market gardens of the surrounding country will be in 
full yield of delicious fruits and vegetables, enabling the hospitable enter- 
tainers to offer the gallant veterans all of those culinary specialties for 
which they have long been famed. New Orleans is easily accessible from 
all parts of the South and contains perhaps a greater mingling of the old 
and the new, the picturesque and the progressive than any other city in 
the Union. Its old French nooks tucked away between the overlapping 
folds of modern improvements, its vast shipping covering the bosom of its 
mighty river, and its many monuments, parks and other marks of civic care 
and pride, all conduce to make it a city of great interest to tourists. And no 
tourists, it need scarcely be said, can ever hope to be so received into the 
homes and hearts of the people, into the life and spirit of New Orleans, as 
the heroic remnants of the Confederate army. 
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"When God conceived the world, that was poetry; He formed it, that was sculpture; He colored it, and 
that was painting; He peopled it with living beings, and that was the grand, divine, eternal drama." 



"Monna Vanna," all the critics are 
agreed, is a profound conception, al- 
though it fails, in some particulars, to 



and vibrates because it is artistic, 
truthful and moving. The time, place 
and figures of the play, which moves 



MME. BERTHA KALICH 



conform to conventional stage ethics. 
M. Maeterlinck's simple and noble 
treatment of the subject, however, 
added to the genius of Mme. Kalich, 
make an appeal to the serious appre- 
ciation of the higher drama. It thrills 



at Pisa in the fifteenth century, afford 
remarkable scope for scenery and cos- 
tuming of impressive and picturesque 
character, and Mr. Fiske has made 
this a notable feature of the pro- 
duction. Mme. Kalich, who has been 
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called the " Yiddish Duse" and the 

"Yiddish Bernhardt/ ' is a Russian 

Jewess who was well known in Europe 

before she came to the United States, 

having played in more languages and 

with a larger repertoire than any other 



MABEL TALIAFERRO 
Member of " In the Bishop's Carriage " Company 

New York when she was persuaded 
by Harrison Grey Fiske to try an 
English role. She had to learn our 
language first, and then to learn the 



HBKRY UEIGHTON, AS HB APPEARS IN 
"RTJPBRT OP HBNTZAU" 

actress before the American public. 
In Roumanian, in German, in French 
and in Hebrew she has played some 
three hundred parts, although she is 
but thirty years old; and her success 
in English embodies a decided acces- 
sion to the American theater. She arthurbyron 

Was playing in a Yiddish theater in Member of In the Bishop's Carriage "Company 
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differences in methods of presentation 
of plays between the Yiddish and the 
American theater. She achieved a 
tremendous and instantaneous suc- 
cess, and it is hardly likely she will 
return to the Jewish theaters again. 



young Irish widow, shares the honors 
with the comedian himself. 



Channing Pollock's dramatization 
of Miriam Michelson's "In the Bish- 



HILDA SPONG, W. H. CRANE'S LEADING WOMAN 



William H. Crane has met with 
enormous success in his play, "The 
American Lord," during this season. 
Not only is this hearty, good-natured 
style of play especially suited to Mr. 
Crane's talents but he has been es- 
pecially fortunate in his support this 
season. Miss Hilda Spong, cast for 
the leading feminine role, that of a 



op's Carriage" has had a most suc- 
cessful season under the direction of 
Liebler & Co. The cast is one of 
unusual strength, and the entire pro- 
duction on an unusually elaborate 
scale. Mabel Taliaferro, who was 
with the Arnold Daly Company in 
"You Never Can Tell" last season, 
has in Nance Olden her first strong 
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MISS RUTH VXNCSNT AND LAWRENCE REA, SINGING THE "SWING SONG" IN 

"VERONIQUE" 
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emotional role and has made a hit 
in the character. 



Lovers of good music have had an 
exceptional treat in "Veronique," a 
light opera in which Miss Ruth Vincent 
is the star. This opera is French in 



sings the title part, and created it in 
London, brings to it great sweetness 
of voice. 

Marguerite Clark, as the king's 
daughter in De Wolf Hopper's "Happy- 
land," almost ran away with the honors 
during the successful presentation of 



MARGUERITE CLARKE WITH DE WOLF HOPPER IN " HAPPY- 
LAND " 



origin, the music by Andr£ Messager, 
and the book by Vanloo and Duval. 
It is not opera bouffe, but is rather 
pure opera comique. This does not 
imply any lack of fun. On the con- 
trary, the comedy is kept constantly 
to the fore, and is in the hands of two 
of London's foremost comedians, John 
Le Hay and Aubrey Fitzgerald, and 
for the woman's share by Kitty Gor- 
don. Ruth Vincent, the star, who 



the Shubert comedy. This miniature 
prima donna danced her way into the 
hearts of the audiences and then 
entranced them further with her 
really charmingly cultivated voice. 
She is as winsome and graceful as a 
wild rose blossoming in the fields of 
fairyland, and so guileless of mien that 
you are ready to believe that she is 
really the artless little princess she 
purports to be. 
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Ole Mahs Mulligan settin' on de fence, 
Chawin' his backer an' countin' expense; 
Ole hen kickin' up a dus' in de road, 
Rooster scratchin' whar de peas be'n sowed, 
Jay-birds fussin' in de back yard trees, 
Houn' dog snappin' at de gnats an* fleas, 
Niggahs all singin* a Sunday hyme 
For we done got froo wid layin'-by time. 

Ole Mistah Buzzard is a-sailin' high — 
Floatin' aroun' like he own de sky; 
Patteridge callin' fur Ole Bob White 
To gear up de lightenin' bugs fur de night. 
Rain-crow lookin' sort o' hacked an' cowed, 
Now an' den cussin' ca'se d'ain't no cloud. 
Everthing lazy an' work is a crime 
For we done got froo wid layin'-by time. 




THE DEMOCRACY OF LOVE 

By Julian Bouchelle 

In the world of countless thousands of human souls,, some 
greeting the golden streaks of dawn, and some awaiting the final 
call of the grim angel of destiny, Love recognizes not a social scale 
nor station in life, whether it be low or great ; nor degree of birth, 
be it humble or proud; nor poverty, nor wealth — aye, Love undying, 
always constant, does not hold in account the inequality, or disparity, 
of even mental attainments or accomplishments. There are no 
castes in the realm of Love. "All the world loves a lover," because 
the world itself has loved, knowing that when Love reigns supreme 
there is no hate, no anger, vengeance, envy, fear, no over-lording 
of man over man or woman. Love is all-sufficient unto itself. 
Love is the creator, the presiding divinity, the sole arbiter of 
human-kind. When Love dies, the world dies — all creation passes 
away and resolves itself again into chaos, 
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Animal Heroes. By Ernest Thomp- gained by that sort of investigation 
son-Seton. New York: Chas. Scrib- that gives Mr. Seton's stories their 
ner's Sons. Price, $1.50. peculiarly real and vivid quality. 

The material for this charming book 

of stories was gathered in Mr. Thomp- In and Out of the Lines. By 
son-Seton's usual painstaking and Frances Thomas Howard. New 

York and Washington: Neale 
Publishing Co. Price, $1.50. 

This war story, beautifully bound 
in Confederate gray, is a most inter- 
esting account of the occupation of 
Georgia during Sherman's March to 
the Sea. While the story of domes- 
tic privations is vividly and con- 
vincingly told there is no partisan 
spirit displayed, the simplicity of 
the narrative carrying conviction 
of its truth. This period of the 
Civil War is rich in history, and 
such unbiased, impartial accounts 
as this should be preserved in the 
literature of the century. 



From 



"Animal Heroes." Copyright. 1905, by Ernewt 
Thompson-Seton Published by Charles 
Scribner'B Sons 



accurate way, and for this reason they 
carry not only conviction but appeal 
to the readers. It would be impos- 
sible to overrate the influence this 
writer has had in making people 
realize the hardships and pathos, the 
almost human qualities of animals 
erstwhile carelessly classed as wild 
and hence outcast. The animal heroes 
described in his latest book are not, 
however, all wild, there being various 
instances of heroism among domestic 
animals. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing one is that which contains the his- 
tory of a white Norway reindeer. To 
study this animal Mr. and Mrs. Seton 
made long trips among the mountains, 
searching for and studying the herds 
of reindeer. It is the knowledge 



A Documentary Madness, By 
Nannie McFarland. New York: 
Broadway Publishing Co. 

"Documentary Madness" is a title to 
incite curiosity and the reader of this 
daintily bound volume finds his time 
quite profitably spent in reading the 
reflections and observations contained 
thereto. These range from "grave 
to gay, from lively to severe/' cover- 
ing philosophy, frivolity and jollity. 



A Southern Flight. By Frank 
Dempster Sherman and Clinton Scol- 
lard. Printed at New York by the 
authors. 

Too much praise cannot be given the 
joint production of these well-known 
poets. To begin at the beginning, the 
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books are hand-made and enclosed 
in simple, artistic board covers of 
brown, with title in black and white. 
The poems are full of feeling, and 
portray Southern themes and scenes. 
This appreciation merits a hearty re- 
ception everywhere. 



Finite and Infinite. By Thomas 
Curran Ryan. London and Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

It is gratifying to find a book on a- 
serious question so interestingly writ- 
ten that one may follow its propo- 
sitions through the various chapters 
with the same absorbing interest ac- 
corded to the best fiction. " Finite 
and Infinite" is a clear and convincing 
exposition of the scientific basis of 
religion and so smoothly does the 
author carry his readers with him that 
they reach his conclusions without 
any perceptible jar to previously-held 
tenets. Mr. Ryan is a member of the 
Wisconsin Bar, and it is doubtless due 
to his legal training that he owes that 
directness and conciseness which con- 
constitute and add force to his style. 



A Maker of History. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. Price, $1.50. 

Lovers of the surprising in fiction will 
find "A Maker of History" a worthy 
successor to its notable predecessors, 
"The Mysterious Mr. Sabin ,, and 
"The Master Mummer." The plot 
hinges on the North Sea incident in 
the Russo-Japanese War, and the com- 
plications resulting therefrom. A 
young Englishman, coming accident- 
ally into the possession of secret state 
papers, and following the adventure 
in a spirit of fun, becomes the center 
of plot and counterplot, whose inci- 
dents involve his sister, her lover, and 
several more or less fascinating Pa- 
risian ladies, as well as the secret police 
of three countries. The movement 
is rapid and consistent, the technique 
excellent and the story, as a whole, 
one of absorbing interest. 



Tales from Dickens. By Hallie 
Erminie Rives. Indianapolis: 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. Price, $1.50. 

It is hardly likely that Dickens' 
vogue has passed among real lovers 
of literature but Miss Rives' book 
will serve to inculcate a taste for his 
writings in many who would not, 
without assistance, be inclined to 
take up such reading. Miss Rives 
has reconstructed and condensed Dick- 
ens' principal character stories, and 
these are illustrated by Reginald 
Birch. The book also contains a 
complete index of the characters. 



The Larkins' Wedding. By Alice 
McAlilly. New York : Moffat, Yard 
& Co. Price, $1.00. 

Miss McAlilly has given us another of 
those cheerful optimists, who, re- 
sourceful and cheerful under all cir- 
cumstances, teach us valuable lessons 
of homely philosophy, while furnishing, 
at the same time, quaint entertain- 
ment. Mrs. Larkins takes in washing 
for a living, and the little volume 
records her home life and the events 
leading up to the wedding of her 
daughter, her manoeuvers to give this 
event the proper tone and style 
being told in a brightly interesting way. 



Who's Who in America. Published 
by A. N. Marquis & Co. Chicago. 
Price, $3.50. 

This is not, as many suppose, a "so- 
ciety blue book," nor an index of 
"first families," but a careful record 
of American citizens of worth and note 
in all branches of usefulness and in- 
cludes all who are of more than local 
prominence in their respective lines of 
effort. It is purely a book of reference. 
The essential facts are succinctly and 
accurately set forth without comment 
or criticism, adulation or detraction 
and is valuable, not alone in business 
offices and libraries, but everywhere 
that biographical data in compact 
yet complete form is needed. 
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Children of the Night. By Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $i. 

An impetuous disregard for the limi- 
tations imposed by conventional beau- 
ties of form, boundless enthusiasm and 
considerable strength characterize Mr. 
Robinson's work in this volume of 
poems. He shows himself a diligent 
seeker after truth, and treats of the 
real and inexhaustible humanities of 
life. The forceful quality of Mr. 
Robinson's work assures him of a 
high place among the virile poets of 
our time. 



Letters to Beany. By Henry H. 
Shute. Boston : The Everett Press. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Plupy Shute, whose acquaintance we 
made last year in the "Real Diary of 
a Real Boy," is before us again with 
his naive letters to his chum, Beany, 
who is away at boarding school. 
Plupy gives graphic' accounts of the 
happenings at home, and threatens 
and ridicules his chum out of a large 
share of his (Beany's) pocket-money, 
which Plupy expends to his own ad- 
vantage with the other boys, or to 
make an impression on his sweetheart. 
His alternate fits of hope and depres- 
sion, cheerful philosophy and gloomy 
resignation as his love affair progresses, 
make most entertaining reading. 



Yolanda. By Charles Major. Lon- 
don & New York: The Macmillan 
Co. Price, $1.50. 

This stirring tale of love and adventure 
in the fifteenth century is laid in Bur- 
gundy, the most highly civilized coun- 
try of Europe at that period. The 
glittering pageant, with its picturesque 
customs, centers about the Princess 
Mary, the winsome daughter of the 
seventh Charles, denominated by some 
the Victorious and by others the Rash. 
The situations are piquant, and the 
incidents adhere, with uncommon 
fidelity, to the historical occurrences 
of the period. 



Tears: A Little Book of Verses. 
By Martha Day Fenner. Illustrated 
by the author. Jackson, Tennessee : 
Thomas R. McCowat & Co. 

In a dainty dress of cream and brown 
this little volume in oblong format 
attracts the eye at once. The poems, 
grouped under the headings "In the 
Garden," "The Studio" and "Miscel- 
laneous" are full of feeling and dainty 
imagery. Miss Fenner is well-known 
for her verses and illustrative work 
which appear in the leading magazines. 
That the poems are not all as sad as 
the one which gives the title to 
the book is evidenced by the follow- 
ing: 

BOHEMIA 

Men and women, tea and sketches, 

Love and music then a toast; 
Midnight lunches where the rarebit 

Plays the part of jolly host; 
Genius that is well rewarded, 

Comrades, cigarettes and books, 
Bric-a-brac, old Bagdad curtains; 

This is how Bohemia looks. 

Failures, heartaches, indigestion, 

Memories of days long past; 
Lost ambition, fallen idols, 

Ideals that are shattered last; 
Works that do not bring a penny, 

Pictures landlord says are nis; 
Drudgery, and last year's dresses; 

This is what Bohemia is! 



Rimes to be Read. By Edmund 
Vance Cooke. New York: The 
Dodge Publishing Company. Price, 
$1.50. 

There is a quality in Mr. Cooke's 
poems that touches and holds the 
interest of the reader like the cordial 
grasp of a friendly hand. They are 
all brimful of a happy philosophy, 
shining forth now under die guise of 
negro dialect and again in quaint 
Dutch or "Down East" vernacular. 
The present volume contains no chil- 
dren's poems, for which work Mr. 
Cooke made himself a name in "Chroni- 
cles of the Little Tot," one of the 
most successful of last year's holiday 
books. 



Nora — Through mistake copyright notice was omitted from three illustration* in our January issue, vis: 
" A Texas Cotton Field/' " On the Ranch" and "Branding." These stereographs are copyrighted by Under- 
wood A Underwood, New York 
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SUNSHINE AND MOONSHINE 

By Governor Taylor 

CURIOUS CUSTOMS IN COURTING 

The sweetest story ever told is uttered in sighs and palpitating thrills, 
and it is wonderful the world of meaning that can be conveyed without words. 
Courting is the most ancient of all customs and the only one which repetition 
cannot stale nor change improve. It sprang, like Minerva from the head of 
Jove, full panoplied from the rib of Adam, perfect and unamendable, and 
the game as played on that first bright birthday in Eden has never been im- 
proved upon. Adam's first glimpse of Eve paralyzed his tongue but gave 
voice to his amorous sighs more eloquent than speech, and her first languish- 
ing blush was replete with wondrous meaning, a rich vocabulary of love-lan- 
guage. The custom has assumed variable forms as the ages rolled on, and 
some did it thus and some do it so, but clothe it in such stuttering phrase as 
you will, and masque it in such fumbling, trembling pantomime as bashfulness 
can assume in that tumultuous moment of its extremest inanity, it all comes 
down at last to a simple declaration of three short words — the first Latin phrase 
the boy scholar learns to translate and scratch upon his slate and slyly turn 
towards his shy little Puss, Ego amo te. The ego may be superfluous, as viewed 
from the schoolmaster's desk, but the phrase would fail to proclaim all its 
full and pond'rous meaning if the main actor be not permitted to establish 
his presence by a word set apart solely to the purpose and embellished with 
a capital letter. I have told a million people how they used to court at the 
old-time country party in the beautiful mountains, where the love-lorn swain 
led his reluctant (?) sweetheart behind the door and sat down beside her and 
held her hand for an hour and never said a word. 

Who can measure the unutterable meaning and unfathomable depth of 
expression of that voiceless communion of thumping hearts! No bard e'er 
coined such honeyed phrase nor set it to such delectable tune I No poet e'er 
wreathed sweeter words of softer pathos into diviner expression than those 
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that thrill from the clasped finger-tips of love's young dreamers and mutely 
speak in swelling, sighs! No angel's harp e'er breathed — But why further 
apostrophize? 

I am reliably informed that everywhere throughout the South and West 
where I have told this sweet tale of mountain love-making the girls have all 
taken to crowding in early at the country parties and scrambling for the chair 
behind the door. All my information has the word "chair" in the singular, 
although it may not appear to be very singular information, and I am told 
furthermore that the narrower the chair the fiercer the scramble. In my time 
they used two chairs for the first performance, hut I have known cases in which 
one of them was abstracted and not missed. They were probably sitting en air. 

Let courting proceed and chairs be unconfined. On with the dance and 
no peeping behind the door! He who would interrupt the glorious game is 
a dastard and an enemy to his race, for it is a veritable foretaste of heaven, 
a ^weet precursor of joys unborn, a palladium for future defenders of our glori- 
ous country, and the sheet anchor of the Census Bureau. 



THE GAME WARDEN'S REVENGE 

I heard a joyous songbird sound a trilling blast from lofty perch among 
the shady boughs and pour its blithesome lay upon the perfumed winds, and 
as the mellow cadence swelled and died in answering echoes in the stretching 
corridors of beech and ash, my listening ear was smitten with the grating whiz 
of a cruel stone that came hurtling through the swinging foliage and struck 
the feathered songster in the breast and laid it low ; and looking yet again I 
saw, precocious peering, the radiant features of a barefoot boy, not yet turned 
in the teens, whose eager gaze was bent expectant towards the azure blue 
above, whose waxen ear was trained aloft to catch the thud that should an- 
nounce the dire impingement of unerring missile upon the frail anatomy of 
a bird; and peering yet still further in the tangled copse the fascinated eye 
caught the sneaking figure of a man stealing with cat-like tread from bush 
to bush nor durst to shake the dewdrop from the petaled flower lest its splash- 
ing smash upon the emerald sward betray his crawling presence to his unsus- 
pecting prey. And then I ceased to hear the songbird's gladsome lay just 
when the sombre thud betold the safe arrival of the jagged rock upon the 
region of his wind, and dropping now from twig to branch through tangled 
leaves that drooped their spears in mute but unfeigned sorrow o'er the un- 
timely end of their sweet-voiced denizen, a mangled form besmirched with 
blood fell limp and lifeless to its mother earth, where leaping forth in eager 
quest the wart-specked stripling pounced upon his prey and stooped to seize 
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it in his grasp, as simultaneously also leaped the erstwhile creeping keeper of 
the game, whose clutching digits quick betangled in the patched raiment 
of the stooping kid just where it wonts to kiss the ground whene'er 
he deigns to sit, and raising high the squalling brat he bore it from the scene, 
when sore eftsoons (whate'er that means), the mellow air mellifluous grew with 
piercing screams and vibrant swats that told again Nemesis' sure avenging 
tale and doomed a precious kid to take his meals and 'suage his stomach's 
greed a month in posture 'rect that durst not seek a seat. 



I cannot lend thee money, Horatio ; I give it thee; I cannot afford to lose it. 

Had I an enemy I'd have 

No sadder fate befall: 
If he'd a thousand legs to pull 

The grafters had them all. 



DE CHA'IOT 'O FIRE 

It will be recalled how Uncle 'Rastus taught his son Nicodemus how to 
get off a mule "when you sees she's gwin'ter fro you." Nick had declared 
that he would have "no more congulgions wid dat mule," because she had 
already "flung me over a' apple tree," but his fears related only to "ridin' 
uv her." The mule plowed well enough, as docile as a pet fawn (not that pet 
fawns plow), and Nick thought she would work in traces anywhere, of course, 
as all good-intentioned mules are bound to do. When his old father got up 
limping, after the mule had refused to "congulge wid him" on her back, and 
had delivered the sage remark above quoted, Nick stopped long enough only 
to see the old man straighten himself up and show his back was not broken, 
and led Beck (that's the mule) on back to the barn to feed her, remarking as 
he started : 

"Dasser way I did do." 

The next day was Sunday and Nick had a 'pintment with his girl to take 
her to a baptizing down on 'Chucky, and he was up before day and shooed the 
chickens off of Ol' Marse's old buggy that had seen its day and had been long 
stowed under a shed for the chickens to roost on. He soon had it scraped 
off and rubbed up and patched together. It wasn't so mighty long before he 
had Beck hitched up and Dinah aboard and was rattling away down the Cove. 
Nick had kind p 9 conjured up the harness with stray straps and strings and 
things and the bridle was embellished with eye-flaps cut out of an old boot 
leg and tied on the jaw-strap with the evident purpose of keeping Beck from 
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seeing backwards. It is not recorded why Nick objected to Beck's seeing 
what he and Dinah should be up to, but so it was; but it is very evident that 
Beck thought there was nothing doin' more remarkable behind her than a 
plow. Beck's only apparent perplexity arose when called on to trot. They 
had no trotting plows in those days and Beck in all her born days had never been 
subpoenaed to trot. It must be said to her just praise that she remonstrated 
not but did her duty, as she saw it, as well as any country mule could be ex- 
pected to do who could see only one way. 

Never did things appear to be going so sweetly for Nick. Dinah seemed 
to conspire with the mule to give Nick the time of his life and his spirits were 
scraping the sky when they turned the top of the last steep hill that led down 
a couple of hundred yards to the baptizing. Nick dropped his "seegyar" 
over behind the seat and let the lines loose to give Dinah a final hug, which 
Beck didn't seem to mind, and probably she never would have become inquisi- 
tive if Nick hadn't made a kind of suction noise like an octopus letting loose 
a tentacle. 

It is not for me to say why Nick wanted to kiss Dinah, nor why Dinah 
could stand it. If either of them* had wanted to kiss the mule it would be 
my duty as a faithful historian to record the simple fact without questioning 
their taste. I suppose that it is in pursuance of some unwritten law that ob- 
tains in the science of the three K's (kourtin', ketchin' and kissin') that kissing 
just naturally follows courting; after the kisser catches the kissee. Of course 
she must be caught. I have never in all my observation seen the game suc- 
cessfully played until the girl was caught. At any rate, Nick kissed Dinah 
. and the explosion attracted Beck's attention, and when she flung her head 
around to investigate she struck her jaw against the hames and broke the meas- 
ly string that held on one of the blinds, and thus for the first time she realized 
that she was not plowing. 

Does the gentle reader need to be told what Beck did? To give spec- 
tacular emphasis to what she did, Nick's "seegyar" had dropped into the 
hay he had stored under the seat behind and it began to blaze just as Beck 
tbegan to perform. 

There were several hundred gathered that day on the glittering strand 
of 'Chucky. Most of the colored population had been baptized several times, 
but they were fortunately of the ' 'fallin' fum grace" Baptists, and they were 
thus enabled to keep up in baptizing with the more numerous Methodists 
who had been carrying on a revival over in Mossy Cove ever since the war. 
Things were at the very warmest pitch and "de moaners wuz rasslin' wid de 
debble" mightily. The preacher had had for his text Elijah and the Chariot, 
and he had painted it so graphically and with such hair-raising unction that 
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many of the sisters could hear the flames of the invisible chariot crackling, 
and the vast, swaying concourse lifted its unanimous voice and sang: 

"Dat red-hot cha'iot draw right up, 
De flames wuz rollin' high, 
An' Xijah jumped aboa'd an' went 
A-sailin' to'ards de sky." 

Fervor was rampant as the elect saw visions, and the 'zorters praised and 
prophesied with many tongues, and the preacher raised his stentorian voice 
above the shouting tumult and called: 

"Lord, sen' dat cha'iot down dis minit!" 

And it came — with Beck hitched to it by one shaft, right down in amongst 
the frenzied multitude, who parted the way for it, panic-stricken. The screams 
of Dinah and the bellowing "whoas" of Nick gave it a kind of Baalam aspect, 
and as the praying hosts had only besought Elijah, they didn't know but that 
the devil was in it somehow, and they took to the woods with one tumultuous 
accord as Beck dragged her flaming caravan down the steep incline and soused 
it under the waters with a loud siz-z-z! 

Beck went on through the river with one shaft and a few of the strings 
and straps, the buggy striking a bowlder, and Nick left Dinah to rescue herself. 
Scrambling to the bank and standing there bedraggled, limp and oozing, 
he declared: 

"I 'spises dat mule wusser an* wusser ever' spe'unce I has wid her!" 

But the strangest part is yet to be told. Amid all the kissin' and smack- 
in* and Idckin* and runnin' and screaniin' and flamm' and mournin' and 
scatterin' and drownin* and draggling Dinah scrambled out to the shore and 
hadn't even swallowed her wax. 



This is the day all men may claim, 

By very best of rules: 
'Tis All Fools' Day, and all fools say 

That all men are All Fools. 



\\hJj. 
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PART II 

I would rather be a barefooted boy 
with cheeks of tan and heart of joy 
than to be a millionaire and president 
of a National bank. The financial 
panic that falls like a ^thunderbolt 
wrecks the bank, crushes the banker, 
and swamps thousands in an hour. 
But the bank which holds the treas- 
ures of the barefooted boy never 
breaks. With his satchel and his 
books he hies away to school in the 
morning, but his truant feet carry 



nvious 01 tne oaiuess nook irom wmcn 
he has long since stolen the worm. 
There he sits, and fishes, and fishes, 
and fishes, and like Micawber, waits 
for something to "turn up." But 
nothing turns up until the shadows of 
evening fall and warn the truant 
home, where he is welcomed with a 
dogwood sprout. Then "sump'n' 
does turn up. 

He obeys the call of the Sunday 
school bell, and goes with solemn face, 
but ere the "Sweet bye-and-bye" has 
died away on the summer air, he is in 
the woodshed playing Sullivan and 
Corbett with some plucky comrade, 



Playing 8uHivan and Corbett with boom pluekyZaamradt 
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with the inevitable casualties of one 
closed eye, one crippled nose, one pair 
of torn breeches, and one bloody toe. 
He takes a bade seat at church, and 
in the midst of the sermon steals away 
and hides in the barn to smoke cigar- 
ettes and read the story of "One-Eyed 



grandfather's pipe with powder; he 
instigates a fight between the cat and 
dog during family prayers, and ex- 
plodes with laughter when pussy seeks 
refuge on the old man's back. He 
hides in the alley and turns the ho9e 
on Uncle Ephraim's standing collar 



Pete, the Hero of the Wild and Woolly 
West." 

There is eternal war between the 
barefooted boy and the whole civilized 
world. He shoots the cook with a 
blow-gun; he cuts the strings of the 
hammock and lets his dozing grand- 
mother fall to the ground; he loads his 



as he passes on his way to church; he 
cracks chestnut burrs with his naked 
heel; he robs birds' nests, and murders 
bullfrogs, and plays "knucks" and 
"baseball." He puts asafoetida in 
the soup and conceals lizards in his 
father's hat. He overwhelms the fami- 
ly circle with his magnificent literary 
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The wild mxuko of the mowntaini 
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attainments when he reads from the 
Bible in what he calls the "paslams 
of David" — "praise ye the Lord with 
the pizeltry and the harp." 

His father t™^ Viitn tr* frkrori r\rtt* 

day and said 

want you to 

with the wag 

tatoes while 

and see if I ca 

your mouth, 

sir, while I 

am gone; I'm 

afraid people 

will think 

you are a 

fool." While 

the old man 

was gone a 

merchant 

came out 

and said to 

John: "What are those potatoes worth, 

my son?" John looked at him and 

grinned. "What are those potatoes 

worth, I say?" asked the merchant. 

Jofm still looked at him and grinned. 

The merchant turned on his heel and 

said: "You're a fool," and went back 

into his store. When the old man 

returned John shouted: "Pap, they 

found it out and I never said a word." 

His life is an endless chain of pranks 
and pleasures. Look, how the brawl- 
ing brook pours down the steep de- 
clivities of the mountain gorge ! Here 
it breaks into pearls and silvery foam, 
there it dashes in rapids, among 
brown boulders, and yonder it tumbles 
from the gray crest of a precipice. 
Thus, forever laughing, singing, rol- 
licking, romping, till it is checked in 
its mad rush and spreads into a still, 
smooth mirror, reflecting the inverted 
images of rock, and fern, and wild 
flower, and tree and sky. It is the 
symbol of the life of the barefooted 
boy. His quips and cranks, his whims 
and jollities and jocund mischief, are 
but the effervescences of exuberant 
young life, the wild music of the 
mountain stream. 

If I were a sculptor I would chisel 
from the marble my ideal of a monu- 
mental fool. I would make it the 
figure of a man, with knitted brow 



and clinched teeth, beating and bruis- 
ing his barefooted boy in the cruel 
endeavor to drive him from the para- 
dise of his childish fun and folly. If 



N 



Pap, they found it out and I never said a word" 

your boy will be a boy, let him be a 
boy still. And remember that he is 
following the paths which your feet 
have trodden, and will soon look back 
upon its precious memories, as you 
now do, with the aching heart of a 
care-worn man. 

[Sung to the air of Down on the Flirm.] 
.Oh, I love the dear old farm, and my heart 
grows young and warm, 
When I wander back to spend a single day; 
There to hear the robins sing in the trees 
around the spring, 
Where I used to watch the happy children 
play. 
Oh, I hear their voices yet, and I never shall 
forget 
How their faces beamed with childish mirth 
and glee. 
But my heart grows old again and I leave the 
spot in pain, 
When I call them and no answer comes 
to me. 

I sometimes wish that childhood 
might last forever — that sweet fairy- 
land on the frontier of life, whose 
skies are first lighted with the sunrise 
of the soul, and in whose bright- 
tinted jungles the lions, and leopards, 
and tigers of passion still peacefully 
sleep. The world is disarmed by its 
innocence, the drawn bow is relaxed, 
and the arrow is returned to its quiver; 
the aegis of heaven is above it, the 
outstretched wings of mercy, pity 
and measureless love| 
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General Luke Wright has been 

appointed by a Republican President 

to the office of first Ambassador to 

Japan. It is not a position that would 

go begging for lack of 

Are the Days men w h Q wG uld like to 

&t£C? ? Uit - General Wright 
is a Southern man. 
Furthermore, he is a Democrat. His 
appointment is an indication of what is 
to come. The days of Calhoun are 
returning. Coincident with this ap- 
pointment came Mr. Parker's Char- 
lotte speech, in which he said what 
all are saying about the industrial 
development of the Southern States, 
and ended by favoring a Southern 
man for the next presidential nominee 
of the Democratic party. Some pa- 
pers say that when the South pro- 
duces a man of presidential calibre he 
will be nominated. The South now 
has men of presidential calibre. They 
will be nominated. They will be 
elected. The South is getting rich 
faster to-day than any other section 
of the Union. The rich get what they 
want. It will take only a few more 
years of twelve cent cotton to put a 
Southern man in the presidential 
chair. 



A curious mood of Fate has aided 

this tendency somewhat. The Senate 

Committee on Inter-state Commerce 

most unexpectedly 

The steadying placed Benjamin Ryan 

Statesman Tillman of SouthCW 

Una at the head of 
the fight for the Railroad Rate Bill. 
It is generally supposed that be- 
neath this selection was a per- 
sonal insult to the President from 
those members of the Committee who 
are popularly believed to be in the 
employment of the trusts and who 
realized that the insurgent Republicans 
combined with the Democrats, who 



just now seem to be the President's 
warmest supporters, were able to 
report his dearest measure favorably. 
Their action, in this case, bore un- 
expected fruit. Mr. Tillman prompt- 
ly announced that if people left 
their babies on his front doorstep 
he would raise them as he saw fit. 
The President, while no doubt sur- 
prised that his bitterest political 
enemy had been chosen to father his 
pet measure, yet frankly acknowledged 
Mr. Tillman's good fighting qualities 
and his own confidence in the Senator's 
ability. In a quiet, conservative way, 
much unlike his usual pitchfork meth- 
ods, Mr. Tillman presented the bill. 
It has always been said that the surest 
way to steady a rabid reformer is to 
give him a position of responsibility 
and power. Certain it is that Mr. 
Tillman's enemies have been disap- 
pointed in the way he is conducting 
his part of the fight. It seemed re- 
markable enough that a Republican 
Committee should appoint a Democrat 
sponsor for the pet measure of a Re- 
publican President, passed in a Re- 
publican House, but if a pitchfork 
is to be beaten into a fountain pen 
another item of equal interest has been 
added thereto. * 



The incident has easily grown into 
one of national importance, but the 
most interesting phase of the situation 
has been overlooked. 
BaC Mrn. Up ^ his own State Mr. 
Merit Tillman's appointment 

has had a remarkable effect. The 
Newberry Herald and News, one 
of the ably-edited papers of the 
State, and one which has opposed 
Mr. Tillman steadily, sees in him now 
the making of a figure of national 
size and announces its determination 
to support him against the field in his 
approaching candidacy for re-election. 
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SENATOR BENJAMIN R. TILLMAN 



But it is not the personal fortunes of 
Mr. Tillman which are of importance 
so much as the recognition by his con- 
stituency of their return to power, or 
better still of their return to the confi- 
dence of the whole people, North and 
South. The magnificent showing 
made by the Southern States of recent 
years has brought about a curious 
situation. Western and Northern 
journals, not content with exploiting 
that showing are urging Southern men 
for the highest positions of trust. 
Yet some papers that are supposed 
to be representative of Southern senti- 
ment by editorial and cartoon ridi- 
cule the idea. 



The Truth and 
China 



The situation in China seems to be 
resolving itself into a clearly defined 
attempt for independence. The real 
China is a conquered 
country, ruled by its 
former invaders. The 
European nations, as lesser fleas, have of 
recent years been added to their backs 
to bite them and it seems that at last 
they have turned. It was to be ex- 
pected. For decades now the truth 
has been released among this wonder- 
ful, tireless people. Christian teachers 
by the hundred, from Europe and 
America, have given their lives, de- 
voted, powerful lives, to them. They 
have seen what civilization could do. 
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They have had Western ways and 
thought illustrated before them. Bet- 
ter than all, they have had great truths 
released among them, truths that 
make nations and regenerate them. 
They have looked upon the face of 
liberty, this race of immobile folk, 
and they have been moved. After 



leaven is working. It is a great lump, 
but it will work until the whole be 
leavened. In the meantime, China 
is examining to see how "the 
other fellow r does it." Their dis- 
tinguished embassy, which is studying 
the structure of the world-powers, 
lately passed through our country. 



DR. YOUNG J. AIXBN 
Who aays that -Christianity to at the bottom of the turmoil in China 



all it is truth that does things. It 
founded modern European nations, it 
established America, it caused Japan 
to enter the comity of nations, and it 
is now regenerating China. Dr. Young 
J. Allen, for more than forty years a 
distinguished missionary to Cliina, 
lately returned, tells the truth when 
he says that Christianity is responsible 
for the present turmoil there. The 



China wants to know. She has seen 
a people whom she believes far less 
capable than she defeat a modern 
power in arms and win the respect of 
the civilized world by her science, her 
modesty, her humanity. There is 
reason to believe that man for man 
the Chinaman is greater than the 
Japanese. Yet China is just beginning 
to know that hunger which comes of 
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knowledge, the hunger for more. To 
wake her is to wake one quarter of 
the world. 



The Meaning 

of the 

Volunteer 

Convention 



In the city of Nashville. Tennessee, 
there met last month the largest and 
most representative missionary body 
that had ever assem- 
bled in all the world. 
Over four thousand care- 
fully selected delegates 
from the various insti 
tutions of learning in North America, 
augmented by a number of distin- 
guished missionary leaders from 
abroad gathered for the consideration 
of the questions vital to their common 
interests. The convention was sig- 
nalized by an offering of nearly one 
hundred thousand dollars for the 
furtherance of the work of evangeliz- 
ing the world in this generation. 
Among the speakers were Robert E. 
Speer, Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, and Mr. 
John R. Mott, Chairman of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. This 
is probably the greatest spiritual 



JOHN R. MOTT 

Chairman of the greatest spiritual movement 
earth 



movement of the century, and has the 
further excellence of having wisdom 
for its brother and common sense for 
its handmaiden. The effect of such 



conventions upon the cities in which 
they meet is most wholesome. The 
greatness of them lies not in the num- 
ber of delegates who attend, though 




ROBBRT B. SPBER 

A young man of national reputation as orator and 
organiser 

four thousand educated delegates, 
full of enthusiasm for a common 
cause, is a sight not soon to be forgot- 
ten, but it lies in what they left behind 
them in their homes. Each repre- 
sented others, many others, and they 
in turn represented an idea : the purifi- 
cation of the life of the earth. This, 
whether at home or abroad, is the 
pearl which a man would do well to 
sell all for and buy. 



Salaries of 
Statesmen 



The passing by the House of Com- 
mons of a motion to pay members of 
Parliament $1,500 per vear has 
brought out some inter- 
esting d'scussion as 
to the relative value of 
free and paid-for service. Our country 
has been liberal indeed to its common- 
ers if European states be taken as the 
standard. Against $5,000 annual sal- 
ary paid our congressmen Denmark 
pays $2 per day, Norway, $3.20 and 
mileage, Switzerland, $3.80. France 
fixes the salary of her deputies at 
slightly over $1,700. This is hardly 
an age in which to expect good mei* 
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to lend a hand to politics for small 
salaries. Yet it may be argued that 
large ones will attract the lover of 
lucre rather than the lover of his 
country. Perhaps there is already too 
much money in politics. At any rate 
even with the present high standard 
of living, $5,000 per annum and per- 
quisites will seem to the average voter 
enough for our congressmen. A mem- 
ber from Missouri has recently an- 
nounced his intention of living on his 
"perquisites" and saving his salary. 
Has he been shown ? 

There is some sentiment in the 
country in favor of doubling the 
President's salary, which is at present 
$50,000 per year, and in addition there- 
to $50,000 for perquisites, comprising 
many miscellaneous items, from 
matches to Mareclial Niels. Some 
$25,000 is also paid by the government 
to White House employees, including 



the private secretary and the fire- 
tender. 

The President of France receives 
$120,000 straight salary and $120,- 
000 more is allowed him for per- 
quisites. The argument for an in- 
crease in our President's salary rests 
upon the example of France, and 
our supposed duty to provide for the 
old age of our chief executive. This 
duty, though real enough, does not 
seem to be greater than that of pro- 
viding for our orphans and unfortu- 
nates in lower walks of life. None 
of our Presidents has died in want 
or ever will. It is hardly wise to say 
that large salaries are necessary to 
attract our greatest men to public 
service. The opposite is often the 
case, and money-mongers, not pa- 
triots, seek for fat jobs. Money will 
not buy greatness where honor and 
opportunity have failed. 




REGRET 

In a little rose garden of long ago 
The ghosts of my dead loves walk ; 

And with whispers low and footsteps slow, 
I listen as they talk. 

Ah, dear, sweet dreams of the yester years, 

Why should you haunt me so, 
With mocking fears and idle tears — 

Why should I sorrow know? 



I would drift in my boat on the sea of dreams, 

Far out from this garden so fair, 
Where the sun's warm beams on the ocean seems 

To brighten my dull despair. 

A, Maria Crawford^ 
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THE WINNIE DAVIS MONUMENT 

By Ay res Fairfax 



IN the Davis Section, in Hollywood 
Cemetery, at Richmond, stands 
the Winnie Davis monument. 
No sweeter or more restful spot 
could be found anywhere. The section 
overlooks James River, and the con- 
stant murmuring of the water is a 
sweet lullaby to the sleeping "Daugh- 
ter of the Confederacy." 

The monument is cut from Carrara 
marble, and represents an angel of 
grief holding a wreath of roses over 
the grave. 
The inscriptions are as follows: 
On the front, 

"The beloved child of Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Confederate States of America, 
and Varina Howell Davis," 



On the right side, 

"Born in the Executive Mansion, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Died September 18, 1898, 
at Narragansett Pier, Rhode Island." 

On the back, 

"In the flower of her beauty, rarely gifted 
in intellect, this noble woman trustfully 
rendered up her stainless soul to the God 
who gave it." *M 

" Brave and steadfast, her loyal spirit was 
worthy of her people's glorious history." 

On the left side, 

"The whole country, touched by her 
blameless and heroic career, mingled its 
tears with those who knew and loved her." 
"He giveth His beloved sleep." 

At the base, 

"In memory of Varina Anne Davis, 
Daughter of the Confederacy." 
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The monument was unveiled by her 
nephew, Jefferson Hayes Davis, on the 
ninth of November, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-nine. 

This sculptured remembrance is an 
expression of love from the people, 



met her in her travels with her mother 
and sisters. 

The movement . for the erection 
of the monument originated with 
the Daughters of the Confederacy, 
and they worked in connection with 



WINNIB DAVIS MONUMENT (SIDB VlBW) 



not only of her own Southland, but 
from all parts of the country. When 
it was known that the monument was 
in project donations came" pouring in 
from every side. Winnie Davis* bright 
spirit and unspoiled nature had en- 
deared her to thousands of people who 



the Veterans. George Julian Zolnay 
was the sculptor selected, and being 
a life-long friend of the Davis family, 
his work was one of love. 

The face of the seated angel is full 
of spirituality, and the whole pose is 
characterized by deep feeling. 
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EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 

By Morgan C. Fitzpatrick 



TO briefly write of education in 
the South is difficult; to de- 
tail its progress through three 
centuries exceeds the limits 
of a magazine article; but to notice 
an occasional event of interest is per- 
missible. Puritan and Cavalier, from 
Plymouth Rock and Jamestown, with 
Scotch-Irish and French, peopled the 
South, laid waste the forests, fought 
the Indians, and founded colonies 
which were eventually to merge into 
great states. Whether inspired by 
love of liberty and adventure, or the 
acquirement of riches and lands — 
one or all — they braved much, risked 
everything and did the seemingly 
impossible. The story of their strug- 
gles, privations and triumphs reads 
like a fairy tale; the history of educa- 
tional efforts of that period is a recital 
of daring and romantic deeds. It is 
now almost three centuries since the 
establishment of "the first institution 
of learning" south of the Potomac. 
In a plain, hewn log-cabin, near Monti- 
cello, in the wilds of Virginia, the first 
school was "kept." Each settlement 



had its log schoolhouse, which was 
often the church, and in many in- 
stances the teacher became the preach- 
er. In fact, the teacher did many 
things. In the early times we read 
of one community, for instance, that 
required its schoolmaster to perform 
the following duties in addition to 
taking charge of the school; to act as 
court messenger, to serve summons, 
to conduct certain ceremonial services 
of the church, to lead the Sunday 
choir, to ring the bell for public wor- 
ship, to dig graves and perform other 
occasional duties. There was rustic 
beauty in those simple beginnings. 
These schools played their part in 
their time, and students of the twen- 
tieth century do not know — they 
never can, know — how much the coun- 
try owes to those unpretentious efforts. 
The Old Field School ivas the source 
of learning and the Mecca of students 
of that period. They are the de- 
departed ancestors of Vanderbilt, Tu- 
lane, our State universities and com- 
mon school system. The first perma- 
nent settlers were largely English and 
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Dutch. They brought different na- 
tional ideas with them. The English 
fashioned their schools after England 
and Scotland, as they had imitated 
the French before, while the Dutch, 
being more democratic, having less 
money and fewer numbers, at once set 
up elementary schools, at public cost, 
common to all. Oxford is now the 
ideal of our university men, while our 
public schools are more akin to Dutch 
than to either English or French. In 
the South was found, before the Revo- 
lutionary War, but a single college, 



in the days of Cicero; such teachers 
being commonly men who owed a 
shipmaster for passage. Many fami- 
lies, too, sent their sons abroad to be 
educated. A writer in the earlier part 
of the century speaks of the back- 
woods teachers in the South as follows: 
"Careless, inefficient teachers are em- 
ployed; in some of the lower districts 
they have actually converted the 
schools into gymnastic academies, 
where, instead of studying philosophy 
in the woods and groves, as the Druids 
did of old, they take delight in the 
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William and Mary, and academies of 
permanent character were infrequent. 
At that time we had no fixed school 
policy, no definite methods, but the 
log-cabin school was the standard of 
excellence. It endeavored to teach 
English grammar, history, geography, 
surveying, mathematics, Latin and 
Greek. In Colonial days it was com- 
mon for 'Southern gentlemen to install 
as teachers in their families graduates 
of English or other European univer- 
sities. At an earlier time it was still 
more common to buy teachers in the 
market as the Romans bought them 



more athletic exercise of deer and 
rabbit hunting; and it is a fine sight 
to see the long, lean, serpentine master 
at his stand, while the peripatetics 
are scouring the woods and hallooing 
up the game." It is not strange, 
therefore, that the progress of the 
common schools was slow, and that 
the system was equally slow in gaining 
friends. There were, however, some 
honorable exceptions to the classes 
described and there were among the 
pioneer pedagogues some veritable 
educational reformers. Then, too, 
the various colleges which began rap- 
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idly to multiply, both in numbers and 
influence, were sending constant 
streams of students to teach in the 
rural schools. Whittier, in his in- 
imitable "Snow-Bound" gives a de- 
scription of this class of teachers in 
rural New England, which might 
equally well apply to those in the 
South: 

, "Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 
The master of the district school 
Held at the fire his favored place. 
Its warm glow lit a laughing face, 
Fresh-hued and fair, where scarce appeared 
The uncertain prophecy of beard 

He early gained the power to pay 
IDs cheerful, self-reliant way; 
Could doff at ease his scholar's gown. 
To peddle wares from town to town, 
Or through the long vacation's reach 
In lonely lowland districts teach. 
Happy the snow-locked home wherein 
He tuned his merry violin, 
Or played the athlete in the barn, 
Or held the good dame's winding yarn, 
Or mirth provoking versions told 
Of classic legends rare and old, 
Wherein the scenes of Greece and Rome 
Had all the common-place of home, 
And little seemed at best the odds 
•Twixt Yankee pedlars and old gods 
A careless boy that night he seemed ; 
But at his desk he had the look 
And air of one who wisely Schemed, 
And hostage from the future took 
In trained thought and lore of book." 

One of these teachers, Eli Whitney, 
invented the cotton gin, which gave 
such an impulse to cotton production 
and manufacture; Charming taught 
in Richmond and Seward in Georgia; 
Salmon P. Chase carried on a select 
school in Washington ; and later, James 
G. Blaine taught in Kentucky. Green- 
ville, Tusculum and Washington col- 
leges, the University of Nashville, and 
a number of others are schools of 
character, which have accomplished 
much and pride themselves upon an 
honorable career of more than a cen- 
tury of usefulness. In this period 
Webster's "Blue Back Speller," "Poor 
Richard's Almanack," Bunyan's " Pil- 
grim's Progress" and the New Testa- 
ment were considered a first-class 
library. The boy who had "reached 
the pictures," mastered the "Rule of 
Three," and could "cipher" was con- 
sidered fairly educated. An occasional 



afternoon would be devoted to "Poor 
Tray," who was inconsiderately 
treated for no other reason than being 
found in bad company. 

The first fifty years of the nine- 
teenth century showed marked prog- 
ress in schools of every character, with 
the increase of population, industries, 
and commerce. Efforts, North and 
East, to establish free schools had not 
been sufficiently favored to materially 
affect the South. 

There was no national system, no 
national university and nothing like 
a state system at the century's begin- 
ning. There were only a few colleges, 
here and there an academy or high 
school, and primary schools, of in- 
different character, in cities and the 
larger towns. The Tennessee Legis- 
lature declared in 1817 that ''institu- 
tions of learning, both academies and 
colleges, should ever be under the 
fostering care r of this legislature, and 
in their connection with each other 
form a complete system of education." 
Jefferson said: "A system of general 
instruction which shall reach every 
description of our citizens, from the 
richest to the poorest, as it was my 
earliest, so shall it be the latest of 
all public concerns in which I shall 
permit myself to take an interest." 
Daniel Webster said: "For the pur- 
pose of public instruction we hold 
every man subject to taxation, in pro- 
portion to his property, whether or 
not he has children." This period is 
noted, perhaps, beyond any other, for 
the increase in educational interests 
and organized effort. In the course 
of the century a system of schools 
came to cover the land and its benefi- 
cence extends to every State. It is 
free and flexible, adaptable to local 
conditions, and yet it possesses most 
of the requisite elements of a complete 
and symmetrical system. Its coming 
was in response to a universal con- 
dition and its security rests upon the 
popular will. The parts or grades of 
this system, generally, are: 

a. Free public elementary schools 
in reach of every home in the land. 

b. Free public secondary, or high 
school, in every considerable town. 
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c. Free land grant colleges, with 
special reference to the agricultural 
and mechanical arts, in all the States. 

d. Free State universities. 

e. Free normal or training schools 
for teachers. 

f. Free schools for defectives. 

g. A large number of music and art 
schools, kindergartens, industrial, com- 
mercial, professional schools, denomi- 
national colleges, and a few privately 
endowed universities. 

This great system has grown with 
the growth of towns, cities, and States ; 
has developed with increased trade 
and commerce; has progressed with 
the advancing purpose and sagacity 
of the people. The system in each 
State is that obtained by the majority . 
through legislative agencies and is 
distinctively a State system. The 
State levies taxes for the support of 
the schools; provides for State, mu- 
nicipal, county and district super- 
vision; prescribes the course of study 
and in most instances selects the text- 
books. The county is the unit of 
school government, as it has been the 
anit of all government in the South. 

Events of the war dissipated many 
schools and destroyed others. During 
this period meager means were offered 
the masses, though the wealthier 
classes liberally supported academies 
and seminaries. Public schools, at 
the expense of the State, were pro- 
vided for all classes and races. 

In 1889 Mr. Grady said: "Since 
1865 the South has spent $122,000,000 
in education, and this year $37,000,- 
000 more. Although the blacks pay 
but one-thirtieth of the taxes, they 
get nearly one-half of the school 
funds." A large increase in expendi- 
tures has been made since that date, 
$40,000,000 having been spent on the 
education of the negro up to the pres- 
ent time. The same author says: 
"The greatest increase in average at- 
tendance is observable in the South; 
in both of the Southern divisions it 
is not only remarkably large, but it 
is to be noted that it exceeds the in- 
crease of enrollment; in other words, 
not only more pupils are going to 
school there, but also the attendance 



of those who do go is more regular. 
This is an evidence of increased ap- 
preciation of public schools not to be 
overlooked." 

With the free school system of the 
Southern States, as a system, there is 
little fault finding. In theory it is 
complete, from the elementary school 
through secondary and high school, 
and branching from there to the in- 
dustrial or normal schools or the State 
university 

The State universities of Tennessee, 
Virginia and Alabama not only furnish 
literary and scientific courses but are 
equipped for the teaching of civil, 
mechanical and electrical engineering 
as well. Their buildings, apparatus 
and general facilities are well up to 
the requirements of a high standard 
of work. 

It was an observation of Macaulay's 
that, "the education of the people 
ought to be the first concern of the 
State." The fulness of this obligation 
was recognized by Plato, who consid- 
ered it the duty of the State to educate 
and to make that education com- 
pulsory. The recognition of this obli- 
gation has been the means of upbuild- 
ing a system of public schools highly 
creditable. But the State has an 
interest in education that extends 
beyond the common school. She 
needs well equipped professional men, 
and aside from professional men, the 
State is interested in having men and 
women thoroughly trained in studies 
of general cultural value. A high 
grade of citizenship is an honor and 
a support to any nation. Such men 
are needed in the schoolroom, in 
editorial chairs, in the marts of trade, 
on the farms, on the street. In mod- 
ern States the character and purposes 
of the ruling power are seen in the 
trend of education. As says an able 
writer: "In France the schools must 
try to make republicans; in Germany, 
monarchists; in England, imperialists. 
In America we still boast that we 
try to make the best men and women." 
With the growth of public school 
systems came a demand for profes- 
sional teachers, and in every State 
there have been established schools 
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great good. ThePeabody 
College for Teachers was 
a pioneer in the move- 
ment of training teach- 
ers for the Southern 
States, Mr. Peabody's 
munificence being in- 
tended to benefit the 
entire South. The work 
of this college has stimu- 
lated the establishment 
of normal schools all 
over the country. In 
some States the normal 
w and industrial schools 
3 are combined, thus mak- 
| ing the development of 
| the head and the hand 
fc simultaneous. In the 
g normal schools women 
g hold the same relative 
% preponderance that they 
£ hold in the common 
g schools as teachers. The 

2 professionally educated 
g teacher finds his place 

3 in the graded schools 
g which have a regular 
^ course of study and a 
§ proper classification of 
9 pupils. The rural school, 
£ which enrolls one-half of 
ri the school children, lacks 
£ good class teaching and 
g discipline. It has not 

the precision, accuracy, 
and implicit obedience 
to the directive power 
characteristic of the 
graded schools, but with 
all its shortcomings, it 
is a great moral force 
for the sparsely settled 
regions. The " transfor- 
mation of an illiterate 
population into one that 
reads the daily paper, 
and, perforce, thinks on 
state and national in- 
terests, is thus far the 
greatest good accom- 
to give instruction in pedagogy, plished by the free public school sys- 
These schools have been the means tern. In twenty-five years, school 
of supplying an efficient teaching property has increased three hundred 
force. They dignify and professional- per cent in value, and there is a free 
ize the work and are accomplishing school accessible to every child in the 
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South. The greatest criticism against 
the system is to be offered against 
its inequalities. Wealthy communi- 
ties have trained teachers, modern 
facilities and a nine months' term, 
while rural schools are defective in 
these and have an average term of 
less than five months. The State 
should provide a nine months' term 
for every elementary school. Cities 
in New York contribute annually 
half a million dollars to educate rural 
children. Increased rural facilities 
would keep on the farm many now 
hurrying to the cities. When Dr. 
Curry was urging a North Carolina 
Legislature to increase school taxes, 
a member said, "We are too poor to 
do it." Dr. Curry replied, "You are 
too poor not to do it!" Education, 
moral, civic, intellectual, industrial, 
should be persistently, generously fur- 
nished. Unless prophetic signs are 
valueless, we have before us the most 
magnificent development in material 
values. Social and economic prob- 
lems are being solved, and skilled 
manual labor is acquiring deserved 
dignity. The wealth of coal and iron, 
unused by our fathers, is being poured 



into the world's market. The safety 
of the South is in better labor and 
better products. The necessity of 
industrial training is apparent. The 
industrial life must be based upon 
education. The schoolboy's dream of 
statesmanship must yield to desire 
for workmanship. The glory of war 
must give place to the grandeur of 
peaceful pursuits. Children must be 
taught to express their thoughts in 
work as well as in words. The health- 
ful happiness, the lasting utility, and 
the real nobility of downright labor, 
of labor wrought into things of beauty 
and value, must supplant the excite- 
ment of mere intellectual gymnastics, 
and the weariness of the mental 
treadmill. Within twenty years the 
Panama Canal will join the two oceans 
and make the South the center of 
commerce and manufactures, and give 
impulse to the development of its 
unsurpassed resources. The building 
up of the South, the revival of old in- 
dustries and the establishment of new, 
the accumulation of wealth, and the 
multiplication of schools, colleges and 
universities, will then challenge the 
world's admiration. 



SPRING IN TEXAS 



She mos' certainly is breezy, 
An' she has a coolish air; 

But, law, bless you! she don't mean it, 
With the peach-blooms in her hair. 



My Ian', no! she's only coltish. 

So we give her plenty room, 
An' she bolts an' balks an' lunges, 

'Tell she's lassoed down with bloom. 



When she's wearin' them pink blossoms Then, oh, then! but she's a beauty,- 

Shows she'll settle purty soon. Every color ever seen; — 

All the birds has confidence in her — With the bluest blue of heaven 

Each one's workin' on his tune. An' the grass the greenest green. 



'Pears like she must cut her "didoes" An' our hearts a-bubblin' over, 



When she first comes on the scene, 
An' the way she blows an' screeches ! — 
But it hain't because she's mean. 



Huntin' words to help us sing — 
'Tain't no use — you jes' can't find none 
Purty 'nough fer a Texas spring! 
Mary Flanner, 
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MISS LOUISB RANDALL 
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MRS. WILLIAM B. LAMAR 

Atlanta 



MRS. WILLIAM LEE CARQY 
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JETHRO 

By Frank H. Sweet 



HEIGH-HO!" yawned pretty 
Beatrice Clews, raising her 
hands above her head and 
allowing the book, still open 
at the last page, to slip from the ham- 
mock to the orchard grass. "What 
a prosaic old cent per cent world it 
is when one has money ! Dollars and 
dolts, dressmakers and bridge and 
balls; then a commercial marriage 
and a silly race for appearances ! Why 
couldn't I have been born — oh, Susan 
Ann, yonder, for instance,' ' as she 
noticed the farm girl crossing a corner 
of the orchard after the cows; "then 
I'd be happy. A calico dress or two, 
and a red belt and flower garden hat 
for Sunday, and Ephraim or Bill or 
Jethro to. court me over the garden 
wall with a straw in his mouth and his 
face red- with embarrassment. Would 
n't it be delightful!" a long sigh rising 
to her -lips, in which was more of envy 
than amusement. "There wouldn't 
be a : thing in the world for him to 
want but just myself, only just me," 
her voice lingering tenderly on the 
word, "And, finally, after a great 
long, old-fashioned courting, we'd be 
married, and Jethro would pay the 
minister with a bushel of potatoes or 
something, and we'd live — let me see 
— oh! in that little unpainted two- 
room cabin in the woods, and Jet would 
pay its rent with a day's work, and I 
would pick huckleberries and take in 
washings in exchange for cabbages 
and — onions to eat. There shouldn't 
be a cent of money come in anywhere, 
not — one — cent. And we'd be so hap- 
py! Dear, dear old Jet!" 

"Hello, Bee, here you are!" came 
a voice from the opposite side of the 
tree, "I'vejbeen" hunting for you all 
over thex place. " You're wanted for 



the finals — we're going to play off 
scores, you know," and an athletic 
young fellow, with eager, boyish face, 
stood beside the hammock. Beatrice 
looked at him languidly, without drop- 
ping her arms. 

"I don't care to play golf to-day, 
Bud," she answered, "nor to sit on the 
piazza and make up a game of bridge, 
nor to go on a straw ride, nor to— 
anything with the crowd. I'd rather 
lie right here and look up through the 
apple branches." 

"And talk with Jet," added Budlong 
Waite, as he dropped contentedly on 
the grass. "Where is the dog, Bee? 
New one, isn't he? I thought Curly- 
cue was .the only poodle you brought 
down. But I heard you speaking to 
Jet just as I came up. Lucky dog! 
I suppose he was jealous and sulked 
off into the grass when I approached." 

"Yes, Jet left when you ap- 
proached," with the slightest raising 
of eyebrows. "He doesn't like the 
atmosphere of bridge and golf; though 
he isn't jealous. He's too open and 
arcadian for that. But you're wanted 
at the finals, Bud." 

"I don't care to play golf to-day. 
I'd rather sit here and look up through 
the apple branches. And really, I've 
been studying all the morning how 
to get you off by yourself for a few 
moments on the links, or somewhere. 
I want to have a — a little talk, Bee." 

She slid her hands under her head, 
raising it slightly, and adjusted herself 
more comfortably in the hammock. 
There were five eligibles in the party, 
and all of them had had their little 
talks except Bud. He was the only 
worth while, sensible one of the lot, 
and she had hoped — but it was better 
to have it over than fight off a pro- 
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longation of his misery. Afterward 
he would settle down into a com- 
fortable friend, like the others. But 
a frown had gathered on her face. 

"I've only known you a month, 
Bud," she anticipated. 

"A month comprises a pretty big 
slice in a man's life, sometimes, ,, he 
declared. ' 'And we've been very good 
friends, Bee, haven't we?" 

"Y-es," resignedly, "along con- 
servative lines. You're a real nice 
fellow, Bud, when — when you main- 
tain an even temperature. That's 
what makes this orchard so much 
more desirable than the golf links. 
One can keep cool here and not get 
excited." 

Bud stretched himself comfortably 
upon the grass, slipping his hands 
under his head after the manner of 
the girl in the hammock. Five min- 
utes passed without a word, scarcely 
a motion. The breeze under the apple 
boughs touched the brown rings of hair 
that twisted carelessly about the 
young man's head. It was a good 
head, a strong face, to look upon, and 
the face was growing cooler and calmer 
under the influence of the orchard 
breeze. The girl found herself look- 
ing away with something like a 
sigh. 

"Well ? " she questioned impatiently. 

"Well— what?" 

"Why — I thought you wanted a 
little talk, and — and to have it over 
so we could go back to our old cama- 
raderie as soon as possible." 

1 ' Um ! " He reached out and picked 
up the book, still open at its last page. 

"Ended happily," he commented, 
with a quizzical glance. 

"Yes, indeed," shortly, and with 
a certain dreariness in her voice. 
"And the hero was nothing but a 
common hod carrier, and the heroine 
a second dish girl, and neither of them 
could read or write, and their com- 
bined capital was just enough to pay 
for a trolly ride into the country and 
a dinner at a restaurant. He fur- 
ished the ride and she the dinner. 
But they loved each other just as 
much — a thousand times more than 
lovers in our own set, for there were 



no sordid calculations to mar their 
felicity." 

Bud's head fell back upon his hands. 

"You've had the advantage of us 
fellows, Bee," he said thoughtfully. 
"Lying here in this hammock you've 
kept cool and collected, while the 
men, as you intimated just now, were 
overheated from the golf links or else- 
where. I heard Smithers say some- 
thing to Smithson this morning that 
led me to think, er— haven't they all 
had their little talks with you in the 
orchard, Bee?" 

"Yes, all," icily, "and now you — " 

"Oh, no, no, Bee; not that," he 
protested smilingly. "I only wish 
to say good-bye, and incidentally add 
that I love you and always shall. 
You see I couldn't help it. But I'm 
not asking a single thing in return, not 
so much as a lock of hair or implied 
promise. It wouldn't be square, with 
all your possibilities and my improba- 
bilities. Still, we've been such good 
chums, with such similar tastes and 
bad habits that I'd like for you to 
know how I feel. You'll be having 
the little talks with all kinds of fellows 
right along, every day, you know; 
and after a while you'll be pretty sure 
to rim up against the one who'll make 
the world all right for you. But if 
you shouldn't in, say four or five years, 
or maybe ten, I shall come back. 
Remember, Bee, as sure as the sun 
rises and sets, I shall be back just as 
soon as I get money enough to a little 
more than match yours. I can do it. 
I have a good show now with a com- 
pany in Mexico. It'll mean a lot of 
hard work, of course, and living in a 
cabin, maybe, and doing one's own 
cooking, and a whole lot of primitive 
makeshifts; but I won't mind that, 
except being alone. Now," rising, 
"I'll say good-bye, and — " 

"In a real cabin," she interrupted, 
her eyes shining, "away off by itself, 
and do your own cooking?" 

"Well, it may not be quite that," 
he confessed. "I shall be so busy, 
you know, and may have to hire a 
Chinaman or something to cook." 

"I can cook beautifully," inconse- 
quently. "I got tired of everything 
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last" year and jwentto a'cooking school ' ' But it'll be primitive," with sudden 

and learned/ You needn't hire a dismay in her voice. 

Chinaman. You'll want to save, you "Yes, heaven knows it'll be primi- 

know." tive enough for you." 

"Beatrice!" "Then I'll go," happily. "I'll love 

[▼"Oh, I'll go,*of course," sturdily, to, with you, and to get away from 

"I'll love to." golf and bridge and — and commercial 

"Maybe it won't be exactly a cabin, propositions. Oh, you dear, dear 

Bee," he said at length, after they had old Jethro!" and then to his utter 

disengaged themselves. "The com- bewilderment she caught his face 

pany has considerable of a mansion between her two hands and kissed 

on the — the finca, I believe." it. 



AN OUNCE OF GOLD 

"At the devil's booth are all things sold, 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold." — Lowell. 

Ah, what a sordid, selfish world ! When man deals out his wares, 
"Lay down," he cries, "your ounce of gold for what your fancy cares." 
And buy we must, if we obtain, for naught hath man to give, 
Since Avarice would corner all, and make us pay to live. 
An ounce of gold for so much corn, for so much meat or bread, 
An ounce of gold for shroud and pall or coffin for our dead. 
An ounce of gold — we weigh it out— each service has its price; 
An ounce of gold for grief or love — ten times as much for vice. 

Can we complain? Our wares are marked, our price we try to make, 
The ounce of gold we're loth to give, we're always free to take. 
We sell our labor and our goods; if none will pay we hold 
Till want compels our brother man to weigh his ounce of gold. 
An ounce of gold for his advice, the lawyer counts his fee; 
An ounce of gold to kill or cure, the doctor chargeth thee; 
An ounce of gold the preacher hath for telling us that grace 
Is free to whosoever will salvation's gift embrace. 

From sordidness and avarice I turn to heaven's love: 

No ounce of gold is weighed to God, in earth or heaven above; 

Free is the air he measures out/ free is the shining sun, 

No price he takes for warmth or light, or rivers as they run; 

The water that we drink is free, the perfume of the rose, 

The lilies' painted cup is free for children or for foes; 

And wealth of gold could never buy the truth he offers thee — 

Salvation cost God's richest gift, but now he gives it free. 

Free grace ! oh, praise his blessed name — free grace for rich and poor — 

Free grace alike for King or Prince, or beggar at the door. 

Freely we drink of "mem'ry's cup," and take the "broken bread" — 

A Father's ear is ever free to hear each prayer that's said. 

Oh, brothers in the marts of life, look up! The boundless sky 

Is typical of heavenly Love's all bountiful supply; 

And not for service of our hand, nor yet for ounce of gold, 

But freely, by our Father's love, His mercies all are told. 

H. E. Partridge. 
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SAID HURRY TO WORRY 

By Carl Holliday 

O AID Hurry to Worry, 

"Now, here is our chance!" 

Said Worry to Hurry, 

"Let's lead him a dance!" 

CO Hurry and Worry 

Nabbed the poor man; 

'Twixt Worry and Hurry 
The fool's race he ran. 

OAID Hurry to Worry, 

"Now, watch him snatch gold!" 
Said Worry to Hurry, 

1 'Yes, another fool's sold L" 

OAID Hurry to Worry, 

"Now, he'll toil for a crown!" 
And Hurry and Worry 

Did him up brown! 

npHUS Hurry and Worry 

Took the poor soul in hand; 

And through Worry and Hurry, 
He grew rich, great and grand. 

OUT alas! Hurry-Worry 

Sent their bill in one day; 

And lo! Worry-Hurry 

Took the whole man for pay! 
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Facing the great Rock of Gibraltar 
on the Moroccan coast lies the little 
town of Algeciras, which, until Jan- 
uary, was merely one of thousands of 
little towns of no importance, com- 
mercial or otherwise. Algeciras has 



Great Britain, Italy, Austria, Spain, 
Russia and the United States being 
represented. The first agreement 
reached was the promise to preserve 
the integrity of the Empire of Mo- 
rocco, the sovereignty of its Sultan 



S. K. GUMMERE 



HENRY WHITE 
American Delegates at Algeciras, Morocco 



SECRETARY ISELIN 



a Moorish name and a population 
largely Spanish. Indeed, the history 
of the two countries is so closely inter- 
woven, the Moors having held Spain 
in subjection for three hundred years 
and then being driven out and in turn 
subjugated to a great extent, that it 
is hard to trace exactly the origin of 
the existing unsettled and unsatisfac- 
tory state of affairs in Morocco. The 
insurrection and general lawlessness 
in Morocco have become a serious 
menace to the commerce of North 
Africa and the conference which met 
in January was a representation of 
the world powers, Germany, France, 



and the maintenance of v the "Open 
Door" policy. With the field thus 
made clear for just arbitration the 
other affairs were [brought forward 
in systematic order and carefully 
discussed. The question of contraband 
trade in arms was settled by giving 
France and Spain, owing to their con- 
tiguity to Morocco, especial powers 
to suppress this trade and to maintain 
tranquillity along their respective fron- 
tiers. The Sultan is to prevent illegal 
importation on the coast. In the 
creation of a Bank of the Empire, 
issuing its own currency, there was 
much delay over the details, although 
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Stenograph, copyright, 1906, by Underwood A Underwood, New York 

ANDREW CARNEGIE 
The world's greatest living philanthropist at his desk in a corner of his home on Fifth Avenue, New York 



an agreement on the principle was 
reached at once. The conflicting claims 
of France and Germany on this ques- 
tion involved prolonged argument, 
and the delay was increased by the 
fact that the envoys of these two 
countries were compelled to discuss 
telegraphically with their respective 
home governments every detail sug- 
gested by either side. As each ex- 
change required two days the work 
required much patience and care. 



The settlement of the Moroccan police 
question was agreed upon after much 
discussion, France objecting to the 
regulations proposed by Austria. The 
reform of taxation was hotly argued, 
Spain opposing the reservation pro- 
posed by the American delegate, Mr. 
White, that the Sultan should be per- 
mitted, as soon as feasible, to collect all 
taxes, both from Moors and foreigners, 
allowing one per cent on the latter. The 
opposition of Spain was based upon 
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the large number of Spaniards in the 
empire, which would make it profitable 
for her own consuls to collect their 
taxes. The French, British, Italian 
and Russian delegates, however, agreed 
to the plan. The work of this^con- 



and a speedy extension of its railroad 
facilities. Mr. Yoakum made his mark 
in railroad circles eighteen years ago 
when he took charge of the San An- 
tonio and Aransas Pass Railroad and 
raised it to a high state of efficiency, 



B. F. YOAKUM 



ference will result in better and safer 
trade relations for all nations whose 
commerce reaches Africa. 



In the election of Mr. B. F. Yoakum 
to the Board of Directors of the Sea- 
board Air Line the South is assured 
of an energetic promoter of its interests 



initiating the movement which has 
resulted in the development of the 
great rice and fruit belt along the 
Texas coast. Probably no other one 
man has done more for the develop- 
ment of the resources of his State than 
Mr. Yoakum. Indeed, the whole 
Southern section has felt the benefit 
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of his efforts, for since taking on the 
the office of President of the Frisco 
system, the chairmanship of the Board 
of Directors of the Rock Island Sys- 
tem and that of the Evansville & In- 
dianapolis Railroad, he has unre- 
mittingly pushed their extension to- 
ward the South and Southwest. In 
addition Mr. Yoakum is interested in 



tuckian, but after graduating in the 
law department of Transylvania Uni- 
versity, removed to Arkansas for the 
practice of his profession. He has 
lived in Little Rock since 1865, and 
while taking a keen interest in political 
economy, and serving on the Demo- 
cratic National Committee for a num- 
ber of years has always declined 



JUDGB U. M. ROSS, OF UTTLB ROCK 



a number of smaller roads covering 
Southern territory. 



Judge U. M. Rose brings to his ap- 
pointment as delegate to the Peace 
Conference at The Hague a thorough 
knowledge of French, which is the 
language employed during discussion. 
He has been for many years a close 
student of French history and eco- 
nomics. Judge Rose is a native Ken- 



political preferment. He has been 
twice president of the American Bar 
Association. His family is identified 
with the social life of Little Rock, and 
the Judge likes nothing better than 
the exercise of typical Kentucky 
hospitality. He is the author of 
"Rose's Digest of Arkansas Reports," 
also many critical essays in law jour- 
nals on American and European juris- 
prudence. 
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THE CHILD HEART 

By Maurice Smiley 

I would I had my childhood's eyes, I would I had my childhood's trust, 

Alone the good and pure to see. Its faith in all that .God hath done ; 

Could I but look in frank surprise When all was true and kind and just — 

On darker things as strange to me, Deceit, betraying, wrong, unknown. 

Or could I walk my childhood's ways I want my childhood's heart again 

In paths that led thro' sunny hours ! The years have stolen as they went ; 

No sting or thorn in all my days, The eyes that saw no sin or pain, 

No pitfalls lurking 'mid the flowers. My trust, my flowers, my content. 

And yet, mayhap, 'tis better so 

That tears should often dim our eyes ; 
That we should live all things and know 

By falling how to truly rise. 
It were not well that always we 

Should dwell in childhood's yesterdays : 
Alone thro' pain shall pity see 

The tears upon a brother's face. 
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THE PARADISE OF THE PACIFIC 

By C. F. Carter 



*ITH a flower fiesta 
g in February which 
£ made the modest at- 
^ tempts of American 
^ cities in that line 
^ seem insignificant; 
4. with an ocean yacht 
race from the Golden 
Gate to Diamond 
Head arranged for 
s May; with automo- 
biles being shipped in by the gross, 
for use on the splendid coral roads; 
with the many fine hotels filled; with 
every ship bound for Honolulu crowded 
with passengers, it would seem as if 
Hawaii was at last taking its place as 
one of the world's foremost pleasure 
resorts. To speak more correctly, the 
world is just beginning to realize that 
Hawaii is an ideal pleasure resort. It 
has never been anything else since the 
canoes of the first settlers grated upon 
the beach fifteen hundred years ago. 
Nature created those Isles of the 
Blest for a place of rest; but unfortu- 
nately nature neglected to teach their 
ultimate owners the meaning of the 



word "rest." When Hawaii came 
under American influence that in- 
fluence must needs be exerted to turn 
the islands to sordid commercial uses. 
Toil and trouble were planted with 
the sugar cane. But even money 
cannot turn aside the benevolent pur- 
poses of nature. While the greater 
part of the capital invested in Hawaii 
was devoted to raising sugar, some of 
the wiser spirits put their money into 
luxurious hotels with all possible 
facilities for acquiring dyspepsia, gout 
and other concomitants of good living, 
bicycle paths, golf links, and other un- 
necessary instrumentalities for super- 
fluous exertion, and the means for 
needless haste in travel on sea and 
land. Once equipped with those re- 
pose destroying devices Hawaii began 
to attract the attention of those in 
search of rest and recreation. 

To any one who has ever been privi- 
leged to spend a vacation in Hawaii 
the wonder is not that the travel to the 
islands has increased so amazingly 
within the last year, but that it is 
possible to provide steamships enough 
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carry all who wish to go. The trip 
to Honolulu includes the pleasantest 
voyage to be f ound on any ocean, for it 
lies through the famous " Sunshine 
Belt" which encircles the globe south 
of latitude 39 degrees, in which fogs 
are unknown and bad weather and 
rough -water extremely rare. Twenty- 
four hours out from San Francisco the 
outward bound steamer enters the 
1 * Sunshine Belt. ' ' Thereafter the pas- 
senger lives on deck, dividing his time 
between admiring the delightful cli- 
mate and wondering how he is ever 
going to satisfy, without disgracing 
himself, the appetite it gives him! 
The Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
tries to solve the problem by serving 
seven meals, three of them very 
heavy ones, a day. 

Surprises come thick and fast after 
setting foot on the wharf at Honolulu. 
Probably the majority of visitors ex- 
pect to see dirt, decay and shif tlessness 
and all the other usual attributes of 
cities in the tropics. Their first sur- 
prise comes when they find Honolulu 
a most aggressively spruce and tidy 
twentieth century city of 45,000 in- 
habitants. Efficiency stares at the 
visitor wherever he turns. The build- 
ings are new, attractive and conven- 
ient, the street cars are of the latest 



models and there are enough of them, 
the streets are well-lighted and thor- 
oughly clean, the sidewalks commo- 
dious, the shops are well stocked, their 
proprietors courteous. 

Honolulu itself, with its fine, beau- 
tiful parks, its aquarium and mu- 
seum, its one hundred and sixty 
miles of streets, its charming homes 
and strange mixture of races, is 
a fascinating study. It is not un- 
usual to see a group of Portuguese, 
Chinese, Negro, Japanese, native and 
American children, with a few odd 
races thrown in for good measure, play- 
ing together in perfect harmony. In 
this mild and agreeable climate peace 
comes to the youngsters as naturally 
as squabbles do in the nerve racking 
climate of the Northern States. At 
the Orpheum Theater the same curious 
mixture of races at a maturer age may 
be seen. So beneficent are the effects 
of this wonderful climate that only 
fifty-eight policemen are require to 
keep the fifty-seven varieties of popula- 
tion dwelling together in peace and 
harmony. 

It is not that the climate is so ener- 
vating that it makes people too lazy 
to fight. The inhabitants move about 
with a brisk step, they are wideawake 
and are as keen in business as any from 
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a northern latitude whenever the need 
arises. The difference is that they do 
not destroy their nervous systems in 
futile fretting and unnecessary exer- 
tion. The climate in the Paradise of 
the Pacific is a sedative which is 
conducive to a serene poise. Not that 
the newcomer is willing to surrender 
to the soothing influence at once. On 
the contrary he feels it his sacred duty 



the brink one may look sheer down 
to the treetops hiding the rocks at 
the base, so far away they look more 
like weeds than trees. Lifting the 
eyes the gaze wanders down a mag- 
nificent valley girt by precipitous 
mountains and carpeted with tropical 
foliage, to the blue ocean in the dis- 
tance, with lace-fringed breakers roll- 
ing ceaselessly up on the beach. It 



Photo, Underwood & Underwood, New York 

LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF THE TAPT PARTY, ROYAL HAWAIIAN HOTEL, HONOLULU 

At the table with Secretary Taft (rear one at the ri^ht) are Acting Governor Atkinson and his mother and 

Miss Roosevelt 



to see everything in the islands on the 
first day after his arrival. He orders 
an auto and sets out for a seven mile 
spin to the wondrously beautiful 
Nuuanu Pali, making the journey in 
one-half the time the inhabitants take 
for the trip and in about one-sixth of 
the time required for a satisfying 
glimpse of the unfolding tropical pano- 
rama. Nuuanu Pali is the crest of 
a precipice 1,000 feet high, which is a 
between two mountains. From 



is a view to linger over and to carry 
in the memory to the end of life. 
Even the impetuous newcomer is apt 
to take time enough on the return to 
observe that the road is a very clever 
specimen of engineering skill. It was 
cut out of the face of sheer cliffs like 
the famous Ouray toll road in Colo- 
rado. In some places a step over the 
edge would mean a fall more than a 
hundred feet before so much as a bush 
would be encountered, At one point 
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A NATIVE HAWAIIAN FEAST 

it was necessary to build a 
retaining wall of masonry on 
a foundation of steel girders 
stretched across a gulch. There 
are enough sharp turns and 
steep grades along the brink 
of precipices to furnish all the 
thrills any reasonable person 
would ask. But it is a broad, 
safe road, and thrills are not 
really required. 

The point of interest in- 
variably second to Nuuanu 
Pali is Waikiki beach, where 
may be found notable exhibi- 
tions of daring surf bathing 
and fine eating. There are al- 
ways a lot of natives on the 
surf riding inshore from a coral 
reef about five hundred feet 
out, on the crest of a breaker, 
with a board for a saddle, just 
as they used to do in the pic- 
tures in the old geographies, 
only the reality is much more 
exciting than the pictures. 

For the second day and for 
an indefinite number of suc- 
ceeding days there is no lack 
of flew and interesting experj- native equestrian costume, the pa-v 
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ences on this one island of Oahu. 
There are splendid roads by. which it 
is possible to encircle the island in an 
automobile, with numerous little side 
trips to points of interest. Then 
there is a railroad eighty-four miles 



is a suburban colony of wealthy Hono- 
lulu citizens. 

But all these things are easy of 
access and consequently familiar to 
the casual traveler. Your true globe 
trotter is not content with this sort of 






THS BEAUTIFUL KAUHI VALLBY 



long, which reaches all the principal 
places on the island. First in interest 
is Pearl Harbor, twelve miles from 
Honolulu, where the United States 
government is constructing a naval 
station destined to be one of the best 
possessed by any nation. Here, also, 



thing. He must get off the beaten 
track where he can enjoy scenes re- 
served for the eyes of the chosen few 
who have time and money and the 
wisdom to use both well. For such 
as these a journey to the other islands 
of the group is particularly attractive. 
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There are two lines of steamers with By the time the traveler has done 

frequent sailings, which enable the the smaller islands and the volcanoes 

traveler to move about with entire the spell of the island paradise will 

freedom. Even on the smaller islands have begun to assert itself. If he 

there are good accommodations, so loiters in Honolulu on returning 

the traveler is not called upon to from the smaller islands he is lost 

sacrifice comfort to his desire to see to the mainland forever. It is 

strange scenes. pretty certain that he will look 

The volcanoes are the chief objects up some of the numerous oppor- 

of interest. Nowhere else in the tunities for profitable investment and 

world can so many volcanoes be seen settle down to dream away the rest 

in so short a time nor so large, nor of his days in the land of eternal 

none so spectacular. spring. 



DADDY'S OLD FIDDLE AND BOW 

Once more in my old cabin-home, 

High up on the mountain's rough side, 
Where the stars of heaven's blue dome 

Look down and their secrets confide 
To the boy with eyes open wide, 

By the door, at dusk, seated low, 
And lists to the music inside 

From Daddy's old fiddle and bow. 

Again, with the paper and comb, 

I second the bars with great pride; 
Though musical critics may foam, 

And orchestra leaders deride, 
I dare them, whatever betide, 

More soul-stirring measures to show 
- Than the lilting old meters that glide 

From Daddy's old fiddle and bow. 

I know 'tis a dream, and I roam 

The river of By-gones beside; 
Yet Time with his deepening gloam 

Can never these memories hide; 
For that music will ever abide, 

And come with an ebb and a flow 
Of memory's waves, like the tide, 

From Daddy's old fiddle and bow. 

ENVOY 

Friend, the giants of progress o'erride 
The things that are aged and slow, 

But my love they ne'er can divide 
From Daddy's old fiddle and bow. 



/. E. Clark. 
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SOUTHERN WOMEN JOURNALISTS IN 

NEW YORK 

By Nannette Lincoln 



3 GREAT pouring into 
a Gotham has taken 
k )) place within the last 
y quarter of a century. 
i\ From no one place 
91 has this incoming 
fij tide flowed so pro- 
% fusely as from the 
^ Sunny Southland, — 
% all parts of it, Texas, 
Louisiana, Kentucky, 
Florida, South and North Carolina, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Maryland, and 
especially from Georgia and Tennessee. 
It is now estimated that there are more 
Southerners in Greater New York 
than there are in any one city in the 
South, with the exception of Balti- 
more, and a possible exception of New 
Orleans, for they number over two 
hundred and fifty thousand people. 

The sons and daughters of Dixie 
have entered every available line of 
pursuit. Southern men are to be 
found in every profession, occupying 
high places in their chosen lines, which 
include such emoluments as public 
offices in the gift of the people. 

The Southern woman's inclination, 
however, is for literary work in its 
various branches — journalism, editori- 
al, and the making of books. In these 
branches she has achieved marked 
success — occasionally a notably bril- 
liant success. 

Kentucky has always been noted 
for brilliant and beautiful women, and 
she may well be proud of her repre- 
sentative in Mrs. William Browne 
Meloney. Mrs. Meloney opened her 
lovely brown eyes on this world as 
Marie Mattingly in the bluegrass 
region of Kentucky, and she comes of 
an old and aristocratic family. In the 
spring of 1904 she married Mr. W. B. 



Meloney, a Californian by birth, but 
now a resident of New York, and a 
member of the staff of the New York 
World. 

When a mere girl Marie Mattingly 
commenced writing. On the removal 
of her family to Washington she be- 
came associated with the Washington 
Star, and was a member of. the re- 
portorial staff of that paper for three 
years. She is one of the very few 
women who have had a seat in the 
press room in the Senate Chamber. 
On coming to New York, for a metro- 
politan experience, her first work was 
with the New York Herald, but she 
found her true affinity in the New York 
Sun, and she now is one of the 
brightest rays of that paper, Mrs. 
Meloney is one of the cleverest women 
in New York journalism to-day, and 
her work is noted for its subtle humor 
and elegance of style. She is a petite 
brunette, with large, soulful brown 
eyes, and so nun-like in appearance 
that she would never be accused of 
being a reporter. It was partly on 
account of this nun-like appearance 
that she was enabled to score a great 
beat at one time. When Elijah the 
Second, otherwise Alexander Dowie, 
was in New York, and had all the re- 
porters put out of Madison Square 
Garden by his guards as "disturbers 
of public worship/' she was passed by, 
as she carried neither pencil nor note- 
book. She has scored more beats 
than any one in the journalistic field 
in the metropolis. Mrs. Meloney also 
contributes to the leading magazines, 
among them Harper's Weekly and 
the Twentieth Century Home. 

Her repartee is never failing. On 
one occasion, in the hurry of the mo- 
ment, in writing of the Vatican at 
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Mrs. Williams was born in Mont- 
gomery County, and when quite young 
married Thomas McCulloch- Williams. 
Her literary career began upon her 
removal to New York in 1887. She 
has written a number of works of 
fiction, among them "Field Farings," 
"Niche," "Next to the Ground," and 
"Two of a Trade." She has also 
written and had published since 1892 
several serials, and over two hundred 



MRS. ELIZABETH MERIWETHER GILMER (DOROTHY DEX) 



short stories. "In Jackson's Pur- 
chase" was a prize short story appear- 
ing in McClure's, to which magazine 
she is a regular contributor, as well 
as to numerous others. 

Mrs. Williams is a woman who has 
a sense of humor and sometimes plays 
practical jokes. A young woman was 
calling on her one day, and it happened 
to be the housemaid's afternoon off. 
In response to the caller's ring (who 
came with a letter of introduction and 
did not know Mrs. Williams) a dis- 



tinguished looking woman, with silver 
hair, came to the door. 

"Is Mrs. Williams in?" asked the 
caller. 

"I think she is; I'll see," answered 
the lady. "Go into the drawing 
room." The caller did as requested, 
and presently was joined by the woman 
of the silver hair. 

"I wanted to powder my nose and 
put on a clean apron before presenting 
myself to you," said Mrs. 
Williams. 

Miss Viola Roseboro* is 
a native of Giles County. 
She is the daughter of Rev. 
L. S. Roseboro', and is a 
niece of Colonel Colyar, 
of Nashville. She is on 
the editorial staff of Mc- 
Clure's, and is said to 
have a genius for unearth- 
ing unknown writers, and 
has more "discoveries" to 
her credit than any recent 
editor, among them Myra 
Kelly. "Old Ways and 
New," a book of short 
stories; "The Joyous 
Heart," a novel, and "Play- 
ers and Vagabonds," a 
collection of short stories, 
are all works of her facile 
and clever pen. She is a 
woman whom her native 
State may well be proud to 
claim. 

Montgomery County has 
done her duty to Tennes- 
see, as it was in that coun- 
ty that Elizabeth M. Gil- 
mer, otherwise Dorothy 
Dix, first saw the light of 
day. Aside from her literary talents, 
Mrs. Gilmer is an extremely hand- 
some and gracious woman. 

Her first work was on the New Or- 
leans Picayune, on which paper she 
was editor of the woman's department 
from 1896 to 1 901. Her "Dorothy 
Dix Talks" attracted widespread at- 
tention. For the last four years she 
has been on the staff of the New York 
Journal. Her "Fables of the Elite" 
have proved a source of delight to all 
who have read them. Their humor 
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is light and pleasing, a guise which 
she uses to bring telling truths home 
to people. She is a contributor, 



MRS. MYRTA LOCKETT AVARY 

to Ainslee's, Everybody* s. and the 
Twentieth Century Home, and several 
syndicates. 

Lilian Bell, though born in 
the West, passed her childhood 
in Atlanta, and is therefore 
claimed as a Georgian. She 
has written a number of note- 
worthy works of fiction, among 
which are "A Little Sister to 
the Wilderness," "The Under- 
side of Things," "From a Girl's 
Point of View," "The Interest 
of Step-Fatherhood," "Abroad 
with the Jimmies," and nu- 
merous short stories contrib- 
uted to magazines. 

The Old Dominion never 
fails to do her part in any 
line of talent, and she has not 
done so in this instance. Mrs. 
Myrta Lockett Avary claims 
Halifax, Virginia, as her birth- 
place, and she furnishes a nota- 
ble example of a woman who 
has come to Greater New York, 
and has won out amidst many 
difficulties. On her arrival a 
number of years ago, she be- 
came connected with the Chris- 
tian Herald, and was a mem- 
ber of its staff for several 



years. She is now a contributor to 
the secular and religious press and the 
syndicates. Her specialty is in socio- 
logical articles, and stories of tenement 
life. She has done much work among 
the tenement districts of New York, 
and here has found material for 
many pathetic, human-interest stories, 
outside of the good she accomplishes 
for the unfortunates. Some of Mrs. 
Avary's fiction has been incorporated 
in volumes of famous short stories, 
her poems in good collections, and she 
was for a time associate editor with 
Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, on "Heav- 
en, Home, and Happiness." She has 
done much good work in connection 
with the Fresh Air Fund, and many 
children have found happiness through 
her loving care. "A Virginia Girl in 
the Civil War" was her first book of 
length, and her latest is in the hands 
of Doubleday, Page and Company 
for spring publication. 

A most versatile and brilliant writer 
is Mrs. Maude Andrews Ohl, the wife 
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of Josiah Kingsley Ohl, who is the 
Washington correspondent of the At- 
lanta Constitution. She writes under 



MISS BEATRICE STURGES 

her maiden name, Maude Andrews. 
Mrs. Ohl was born in Washington, 
Georgia, and is related to General 
Robert Toombs. She is noted 
throughout the South for her wit and 
repartee, as well as for her literary 
accomplishments. She was for a num- 
ber of years editor of the woman's de- 
partment of the Atlanta Constitution. 
While in Paris, and later in London, 
she contributed to various foreign 
periodicals. She is an especially 
graphic and convincing writer, it tnakes 
no difference what her topic may be. 
Mrs. Ohl is now residing in New York, 
contributing to syndicates and maga- 
zines, among them LippincotVs and 
Everybody's. She also writes weekly 
articles for the Constitution. 

Emel Jay, which can be seen 
is a shortening of Mary Lamar Jack- 
son, was for a number of years editor 
of the woman's department of the At- 
lanta Journal. It was not journalism, 
but matrimony, which brought her to 
New York. She gave up her work in 
Atlanta four years ago, and married Mr. 
Webster Davis, of New York. But, once 
the newspaper microbe has entered into 



your system, there is no form of anti- 
toxin or vaccine virus which will ef- 
fect a cure. She was again drawn 
into the whirlpool and excitement 
of "newspapering." Besides contribu- 
ting to the New York papers, Mrs. 
Davis still writes weekly articles to the 
Atlanta Journal. An admirer of Mrs. 
Davis has said of her: "She is ex- 
quisitely beautiful, refined and re- 
tiring. Her work is done in her study, 
and when handed in is finished and 
almost classical writing. So far as 
the public knows, she never saw a 
reporter's notebook, and never handled 
a pencil." 

Miss Beatrice Sturges deserves 
especial praise for her clever work as 
editor of the magazine supplement of 
the New York Mail. She was a 
member of its staff for four years, and 
readers of the Mail will not need to be 
told of the creditable nature of her 
work. She is now connected with the 
Life Publishing Company, and is a 
contributor to the syndicates and 
leading periodicals. Miss Sturges is 
a Georgia woman. 



MRS. MARTHA GIELOW 



Mrs. Martha Gude", Anderson, of 
Atlanta, is a bright member of the 
Southern colony of women writers, 
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and holds the position of religious 
editor on the New York Globe. 

Alabama claims Mrs. Martha S. 
Gielow, a writer and reader of note. 
Mrs. Jemison, who is on the staff of 
the Smart Set, is also an Alabama 
woman. Mrs. Emma Moffet Tyng is 
another Georgian, who has won dis- 
tinction in literary work, the nature 
of which is principally fiction. Mrs. 
Hallie Dunklin is a Texan, who is doing 
some noteworthy work in Gotham. 

A new acquisition to the field is Miss 
Katharine Glover, who for four years 



was at the head of the woman's de- 
partment of the Atlanta Journal. 
Miss Glover's work is of an unusually 
quality, and the future holds great 
promise for her. She is now on the 
staff of the New York Globe. 

Two Southern writers, after long 
and successful metropolitan careers, 
have returned to their native State — 
Georgia. These are Mrs. Mary E. 
Bryan and Mrs. Emily Verdery Bat- 
tey. Both have done brilliant work 
in their respective lines — fiction and 
journalism. 



AN AMATEUR'S PROFITABLE CITY 

GARDEN 

By H. B. Russell 




^HE "home-grown 
vegetable* ' joke is 
now abroad in the 
land and many timid 
city dwellers who feel 
the longing to delve 
in the earth as spring 
approaches will t>e 
deterred therefrom 
by reading of lettuce 
produced at twenty- 
five cents a head, onions at five cents 
each, and similar mirth-provoking 
estimates. 

Our family, on moving into a new 
home last spring, was moved to try 
an experiment in gardening by finding 
a small plot fenced off which had evi- 
dently been used for that purpose at 
some time, though not, according to 
our neighbors' reports, the preceding 
year. The dimensions were about 
fifteen by thirty feet, and it was over- 
grown with long bunch grass. Our 
first step was to pull up the grass, and 
this afforded pleasant occupation to 
even the wee folks, who baled the grass 
and trundled it off to the trash piles. 
We next hired a man to plow the 
ground. This cost one dollar, and the 
further expenditure of a couple of 
a 



dollars furnished us with a spade, a 
fork and a hoe. And here let me say 
that the use of these implements more 
than repaid their cost in the acquisition 
of firm muscles and rosy cheeks. The 
first seeds sown were peas. Two 
packages were bought for twenty-five 
cents — one for an early crop and the 
other for a late variety. For these we 
made a long row on the east side of 
the garden next the fence, planting 
them, according to directions, two or 
three in a bunch, about a foot apart. 
Then we made a bed eight by ten feet 
for mustard — for we all eat "mustard 
greens." Below that we put in two 
short rows of string beans and one of 
okra, which still left space for two 
rows of tomatoes. A florist furnished 
us a dozen tomato slips for fifteen 
cents, and we set them out about two 
feet apart. This was about the mid- 
dle of April. Later a number of 
volunteers came up and we trans- 
planted these in rows. These volun- 
teers were of the Ponderosa variety, 
which we found entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

Below the tomatoes we planted a 
space about twelve by seven feet, in 
cantaloupes, and around two sides of 
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this bed, next to the fence, we sowed 
Lima beans. 

We worked on our " pocket hand- 
kerchief garden," as our friends called 
it, whenever inclination and opportu- 
nity permitted — before breakfast a little 
and after breakfast until the sun got 
hot, and again in the late afternoon. 
We pulled the weeds by hand and kept 
the soil loose around the roots. Our 
interest grew as the plants increased 
in size, and certainly our knowledge 
of both plant and insect life was 
materially increased. We did not 
become so devoted to the occupation 
that we confined our reading to garden 
literature, but we did considerable 
reading on the subject. Nothing, 
however, gave us the same pleasure 
as did the use of our own powers of 
observation. 

Our family numbers seven, and by 
the middle of May our garden was 
furnishing us with plentiful messes of 
mustard and snap beans. All sum- 
mer we had an abundant supply 
from everything except the peas. 
These never did well, and we plan 
next time to sow them more thick- 
ly. After our first beans were gone 
we planted more and had another 
abundant crop late in the fall. Our 
friends who, having large gardens, 
cultivated by a hired man, laughed at 
our small ' 'hand-made " spot, were 
surprised when we had tomatoes two 
weeks before they did. We continued 
to have them so late in November that 
we feared the cold weather would 
frost those remaining on the vines and 
picked a bushel and a half, from which 



we made enough pickle to last us all 
winter. 

We did not spend a cent for fertiliz- 
ers, as we were conducting our experi- 
ment as much to find out our own 
abilities for the work as to find out the 
possibilities of the soil. In the late 
fall, however, we had the ground cov- 
ered with well-rotted manure and dug 
it in, so that it will be ready for plant- 
ing at least two weeks earlier this 
spring. This season we shall try a 
greater variety of quick-growing crops, 
leaving out vines which run on the 
ground and need space. For the 
same reason we shall not plant corn, 
and because we have found that canta- 
loupes require a special soil, we shall 
not try them again. Our plans this 
year include shallots, egg-plants, rad- 
ishes, sweet peppers, endive, parsley, 
cauliflower, lettuce and tomatoes. 
Next winter we shall put in a crop of 
parsnips and winter turnips and oyster 
plants. 

I have not mentioned our mint-bed, 
which occupied a shady corner, and 
this year we plan to have an asparagus 
bed in another corner. 

In summing up our experience we 
find that our little garden was a source 
of immense saving in household ex- 
penses, adding luxury and variety to 
our table, not to mention the delicate 
freshness and succulence of our own 
productions. And the family is a 
unit in declaring the benefits of the 
exercise and study, benefits which 
show in rosy cheeks and increased 
pleasure in all work, mental and 
physical. 
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By Thornwel! Jacobs 



SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS* 




Ervin McArthur, son of "poor whites" in 
Dunvegan, North Carolina, nicknamed by 
his schoolmates "Satan" on account of his 
ungovernable temper, is the boyish sweet- 
heart of Helen Preston, daughter of an 
aristocratic family. As they grow up Colonel 
Preston, disapproving of the intimacy, at- 
tempts to break it off by securing for Ervin 
a position on the Charleston Chronicle. 
Colonel Masters, the editor of the Chronicle, 



is a native of Sudbury, Massachusetts, who, 
coming to Charleston in his early youth, has 
become thoroughly identified with the place. 
He learns to like the clever mountain 
lad and advances him rapidly in a social 
and a business way. At a Christmas en- 
tertainment Ervin becomes acquainted with 
William T. Sherman and Braxton Bragg, 
two young lieutenants stationed at Fort 
Moultrie. 



CHAPTER V 

Christmas morning had dawned 
and the kine were praying in their 
stables when the guests departed that 
night. As Colonel Masters and Ervin 
stood on the broad steps waiting their 
own among the slow-creeping carriages, 
they were joined by the two young 
lieutenants. "It is a mystery to me," 
said Mr. Sherman, smiling gaily and 
turning to McArthur, "how, amidst 
so much loveliness, you can keep your 
head clear enough to take down such 
prosaic details as names, and descrip- 
tions of costumes. " 

"Ah, sir," interjected the Colonel, 
"I see you do not know your Charles- 
ton yet. A woman's name appears 
here in the papers only twice, though she 
live a hundred years — once when she 
is married and once when she dies." 

"That," answered Lieutenant 
Bragg, "is not the least interesting 
phase of the conservatism of this won- 
derful old town. Although I came 
here with numbers of introductory 
letters and have been most hospitably 
received, I am every day brought face 
to face with some new custom which 
shows me that it would take a lifetime 
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of study to penetrate the countless 
barriers of exclusiveness existing among 
the inner circles of society here." 

"I, for one," remarked Ervin, draw- 
ing from an inner pocket a handful of 
cigars, which he silently proffered the 
others, "make no effort to pene- 
trate mysteries. Charleston has been 
good to me, thanks to Colonel Mas- 
ters' endorsement. But I daresay 
he had to study things good and hard 
when he first- came down from Massa- 
chusetts — how many years ago, 
Colonel?" 

"More than any of you young 
fellows have ever spent in one place," 
replied the Colonel. He lighted his 
cigar at the match Ervin struck and 
puffing slowly, looked around the little 
group. "But I had an incentive to 
study and entry into society that 
some of you may possess after to- 
night." He smiled roguishly, but his 
eyes swept the whole lovely picture 
of Camellia-on-the- Ashley with a ten- 
der, reminiscent light that made firvin 
think of Helen Brooks' account of her 
mother's girlhood there. 

"A romance!" he joined the others 
in saying. "Do, Colonel Masters, let 
us have it!" But the Colonel smil- 
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ingly put them off with, "Another 
time, gentlemen/' and clambering into 
his coach called Ervin to accompany 
him. They looked back at the mili- 
tary men now following in their 
carriage and Colonel Masters observed : 

"McArthur, that was a representa- 
tive lot of men there to-night ; we shall 
meet those men again sometime. 
Fine men, all of them." 

1 'Yes, Colonel, and some fine women, 
too," he replied banteringly. 

"Yes, yes, you are right, Ervin; a 
lovely worn — some lovely women, some 
very fine women ; yes, yes, there were." 



A whole year full of days that filled 
his soul followed that eventful evening 
at Camellia. Once, when a boy, he had 
scaled the summit of Attacoa just as 
a great storm swept up from the valley 
of the Eseeolas. The wild breath of 
untrodden heights filled his lungs, and 
visions of things unseen in the valleys 
lighted up the crest of the Attacoa. 
So now he seemed to have reached a 
wonderful summit. The breath of 
great movements filled the breasts 
of the humble. Men were talking of 
things that would never happen, that 
were too great to happen, that were 
too untamed to happen. Yet to 
think of them fascinated him. The 
first gust of the storm of the 'sixties 
was sweeping upward from the deep. 
What if he, Ervin McArthur, who 
once lived in the deserted cabin that 
crouched before Sunahlee, should be 
destined to make this cloud his 
chariot? Already it seemed a long 
trail that he had trodden away from 
Dunvegan. Even the comrades of 
the squirrel hunt seemed strange and 
gawky to this plebeian who had risen 
above his caste in Charleston. Here 
he had met the great of the earth. 
Masters, who led Charleston by the 
hand, was his father and the great 
Petigru his friend. How little was 
Dunvegan, poor, dreamy village, and 
how simple the rustics who lived there ! 

* * * * * * * 

When the storm came it was sudden 
enough. The secession convention met 



in Charleston and flipped the die at 
Aries' face. There was no excited de- 
bate when the question came up. 
The whole body of delegates was 
pervaded by a serious but not somber 
air. The speakers were earnest but 
not violent. The Chairman steadily 
carried out the customary routine, and 
an observer would never have guessed 
that these subdued men were com- 
mitting themselves to an act which 
was to change the destinies of a na- 
tion. 

"Resolved," said the resolution, 
"that the ordinance adopted by us in 
convention on the twenty-third day 
of May in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
eight, whereby the constitution of 
the United States was ratified, and 
also all acts and parts of acts of the 
General Assembly of this State rati- 
fying amendments to the said consti- 
tution, are hereby repealed, and the 
union now subsisting between South 
Carolina and the other States under 
the name of the United States of 
America, is hereby dissolved." 

While the awed hush was still upon 
the listeners, McArthur stepped to a 
balcony overlooking the street, hold- 
ing in his hand some printed copies 
of the resolution. Below him, and 
stretching far up and down the street, 
was a sea of upturned faces, expectant, 
eager, but strangely subdued. As he 
appeared on the balcony, his eyes 
blazing with unwonted brilliance from 
his dark face, drunken Bob Dingley 
called out excitedly: "Tell us, tell us, 
tell us that we are free!" 

In the multitude he saw a face that 
looked at him eagerly. Their eyes 
met, and he noted with a twinge of pain 
that she was pale and frightened. A. 
strong desire to leap through the 
crowd, to enfold her in his protection, 
and soothe her timid fears swept 
over him. He forgot the mass of 
surging beings below him. His whole 
horizon was filled by that tense, ap- 
pealing figure, his whole being vi- 
brated with sympathy for her in the 
cruel position in which she would t>e 
placed by the act just passed. 

Then the face of Helen Preston 
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flashed across his consciousness and he 
realized, with a keen pang, that he had 
for the first time in his life been un- 
faithful to the little mistress of Su- 
nahlee. To the multitude below it 
seemed that not a muscle of his im- 
passive face twitched, save a slight 
dilation of his nostrils as he paused for 
a brief fraction of a second before 
throwing the half thousand printed 
sheets down upon them and called 
out : ' ' Passed unanimously ! " 

Then it was that the city went wild 
with demonstations of joy and the 
shouts of the multitude filled the air. 
Suddenly, as if the angels had caught 
up the refrain, the bells of St. Michael's 
began to ring, and from the Cooper to the 
Ashley, Charleston gave way to mad 
gaiety. 

Martial music mingled with the huz- 
zas, bands bearing palmetto branches 
marched triumphantly through the 
streets; the Marseillaise, stirring the 
hearts, was heard on every side, and 
high over and across the streets 
great bales of cotton with "The World 
Wants It" emblazoned upon them, 
were swung from building to building. 
The surging crowd took the leaders 
of the convention upon their shoulders, 
and none save a few sad-hearted men, 
contained themselves for very joy. 

The little angel that seemed ever 
trying to fly from the left to the right 
side of the City Hall, seemed to join 
triumphantly in the hubbub with its 
slender trumpet. 

Bob Dingley stood upon a box which 
he himself had brought, by the door 
of St. Andrews, and shouted continu- 
ally: "Hurrah for the Independent 
Republic of South Carolina! Damn 
the Yankees! Hurrah for the Pal- 
metto State!" until the dark-eyed 
journalist who had heard the voiceless 
cry of a frightened woman, came out 
through the door and said roughly: 

"Shut up, Blatherskite; this is no 
time for fools l*' 

Then the noise hushed and Bob 
Dingley slunk away until the Inscrut- 
able had passed. 

When Charleston was drunk with 
joy, the news flashed over the wires 
to Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, and 



to towns and villages all over the land, 
listening in impatience for the ringing 
of the church bells that would proclaim 
secession an accomplished fact. Ev- 
erywhere the populace was wild with 
delight. Bonfires, speeches, bell-ring- 
ing, cannon firing, everything a peo- 
ple could do to express its pleasure, 
they did. All over the South Atlantic 
the bells were ringing with joy. 

CHAPTER VI 

On that very day, by an open fire 
in the editorial room of the Charleston 
Chronicle, two elderly gentlemen were 
sitting, and for a moment there had 
been silence between them. One of 
them sat in an office chair which had 
been tinned away from a desk scat- 
tered over with papers, notes, clip- 
pings and letters. Plainly he was the 
editor, Colonel Masters. The other, 
looking thoughtfully into the fire as 
though he would read there an answer 
to the question he had just asked, 
drummed his fingers upon the cloth- 
covered arms of Colonel Masters' chair. 

In look, in tone, in bearing, they 
were masterful men, both of them, 
and gentlemen of the old school, too, 
as could be told from their dress, black 
broadcloth suits, tall dickey collars, 
with flaps turned far upward and out- 
ward, and gentlemen's boots, well 
polished. Two high silk hats were 
hanging upon the rack behind the door 

"You have not answered me, Colo- 
nel. What then?" 

It was the younger of the two that 
asked this question again, and his 
small, dark eyes turned with a jurist's 
frankness and incision toward the 
editor. His long hair, too, which, 
falling over his ears, even touched the 
collar of his Prince Albert, was neatly 
dressed, and his smoothshaven face 
was large and strong and ruddy. The 
lips were thin and often compressed 
tightly, and their lines were lines of 
strength. The mouth was straight 
and large and well formed, and the 
voice, characteristically shrill, but 
with the ring of greatness in it. Many 
voices seemed blended into his as he 
asked the question; 
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"What then?" 

Colonel Masters raised his eyes 
from the fire where he, too, had been 
gazing, and looked frankly at his 
friend. 

"You see, Petigru, I was born in the 
midst of Yankeedom, in the noble old 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, with- 
in a stone's throw of the Wayside 
Inn. Do you know that it almost 
seems to me that I can remember 
when the Constitution was adopted 
in 1788, and New York and Virginia 
expressly reserved the right to secede 
from the new Union? And also the 
great debate of 1790, when Congress 
dismissed the petitions that came 
from North and South for the abolition 
of slavery, saying she could not 
abolish the institution. It was that 
year that Massachusetts and all 
New England threatened to leave 
the Union if the State debts were 
not assumed by the common govern- 
ment, and if the capital were moved 
South; and so warm became the de- 
bate that the South, to save the 
Union, agreed to compromise, and the 
debts were assumed. That was the 
first clash of interests and the first com- 
promise, and from that day to this it 
has been one clash and one compro- 
mise after another, accompanied by 
so many threats of disunion, that now 
neither side believes the other, and the 
hour has come to act. A good, 
hearty, unanimous secession will do 
more to help along constitutional 
liberty than many years of noisy 
wrangling.' ' 

The dark-eyed jurist was stroking 
his chin thoughtfully, as was often his 
way. When a short silence had 
elapsed, he raised a well-formed hand 
with a deprecatory gesture, and look- 
ing up from the fire, said, in a tone 
of infinite sadness: 

"But Masters, you have not men- 
tioned, perhaps you have not once 
thought of the law greater than the 
Constitution, as Seward puts it; the 
law of that God by whose hand the 
great flag floats, and will, some day, 
float from Greenland to Panama. 
Two trees may agree to live side by 
side rnd each reserve the right to 



swing away from the other whenever 
the wind of passion and self-determi- 
nation blows, but after years have 
passed, and trunk has grown into 
trunk until there is but one tree, to 
separate them is to expose the vitals 
of both, and you might as well hew 
them down as fuel for the nations. 
There is not room enough on this con- 
tinent for two Anglo-Saxon races. 
To secede is to cut a living organism 
in twain. It is as though the lower 
half of a man's body were to secede 
from the upper, as though a wife were 
to say to her husband, 'Our tastes 
are not the same; we must part, cut 
our house in two, and divide the 
children.' It is neither honorable nor 
wise. Why, Colonel, I believe I am 
a better American than you are — 
but Massachusetts has always been 
a hotbed of secession." 

They smiled at one another at that, 
for it was really an odd situation. 
"Let not any man," rejoined the 
Colonel spiritedly, "say that he is a 
better American than I am. There is 
but one flag in all the world, and I love 
it with all my heart, and I could never 
learn to love another. It was over 
me when I first saw the light in Sud- 
bury. I found it the pride of dear old 
Charleston, when I came here a boy in 
1803, and for fifty-seven years I have 
not been able to glance at its folds 
without a quickening heart. You 
forget the Palmetto regiment, Petigru, 
you forget how we lifted our flag at 
Vera Cruz, and were not content until 
we planted it in Mexico City. Do 
you remember Churubusco? Do you 
remember how General Shields re- 
solved to take the impregnable po- 
sition bristling with guns and pikes, 
and how he asked the Pennsylvania 
and New York regiments to do it? 
Don't you remember how their hesi- 
tation vexed the impetuous general, 
and he rode before the Palmetto boys 
and asked General Butler and me 
whether our men were willing to clinch 
the victory with a charge? Sir, it was 
a prize to be grasped at, and I an- 
swered him, ' Every man of them, and 
to the death!' Ah, Petigru, it was 
a tornado that swept the Mexicans 
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from their holdings that day, and the 
old flag was above us, leading us on. 
The General said it was the greatest 
charge ever made under it, and it was 
my regiment that did it, all except 
Captain Mayne Reid, and ten men 
from his New York company, who 
begged leave to quit their regiment 
and go with us. Go to Columbia and 
read the inscription on the monument 
to the twelve hundred men that 
formed the Palmetto regiment, and 
the three hundred that were left to 
come back. Look at this medal, 
Pctigru — were you not a member of 
the legislature that voted one to each 
of us? No, no, my good friend, I will 
never let any man say he is a better 
American than I am. See my amu- 
let!" 

They turned their eyes to what 
seemed at a distance a picture, hang- 
ing on the wall above the editorial 
desk, but as one came closer, it could 
be seen to be an exceptionally beauti- 
ful piece of Mexican featherwork. 
It was meunted on cardboard, as a 
handsome photograph would be, and 
held in a square gilt frame. It was 
all in feathers, black, brown, gray, 
scarlet, white and blue, yet so per- 
fectly was it done that a novice would 
have wagered his last shinplaster that 
the hand of some skilled artist had 
done it with his brush. 

"I brought it back from Mexico," 
said the Colonel, "and I have swung 
it about the neck of my office — it is 
my amulet.' ' 

A fitting one it was for the man 
who had led the Palmetto boys. A 
great American eagle, dark-winged, 
sharp-beaked, bright-eyed, hovering 
above its nest. Upon its breast the 
aegis of the States in blue and red and 
white. In the right talons three 
sharpened arrows, in the left an olive 
branch, beneath the nest the stars and 
stripes. "Over them all the great bird 
hovered, the snow of the North upon 
its grayish neck, the fires of the South 
in its eyes. 

"That flag, Petigru," he said with 
reverence and awe, "is my father, my 
mother, my wife, my children — my 
all." 



Then his tone of reverence changed 
to one of infinite bitterness as he re- 
membered the days that had followed 
his soldier career. He turned slowly 
to his desk. "Listen to this, Petigru/' 
he said. "It appeared in the Chroni- 
cle yesterday." He read: 

"Just twenty years ago, in the 
Federal Congress, Mr. Dellet of Ala- 
bama asked Mr. Adams of Massa- 
chusetts whether he understood him 
to say 'that the abolition of slavery 
would come, and let it come.' Mr. 
Adams nodded assent, and added with 
great earnestness : ' Let it come ! ' Mr. 
Dellet replied in infinite irony : 'Yes, 
let it come, no matter what the con- 
sequences/ 

"'Let it come/ says the gentleman 
from Massachusets. 

"'Let it come, though women and 
children should be slain, though 
blood should flow like water, though 
the Union itself should be destroyed, 
though the government should be 
broken up, no matter though five 
millions of white people of the South 
perish!' And Mr. Adams answered: 
'Five hundred millions — let it come/ " 

Colonel Masters laid the clipping 
on his desk with a look of disgust. 

"And that was the man who pre- 
sented a petition from the citizens of 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, asking Con- 
gress to dissolve the Union !" he said 
as he turned to Petigru. But the 
jurist was rising to go, and his face was 
sad. His lips were parted as though 
he would speak, when suddenly the 
sound of distant cheering rent the air, 
coming nearer and nearer. The two 
men looked at each other, as it was 
taken up by voice after voice, and for 
a moment neither of them spoke. 
Then Mr. Petigru laid his hand quietly 
on the older man's shoulder and said : 

"It has come!" 

CHAPTER VII. 

As he rang Mrs. Corbin's gate bell 
Ervin McArthur mentally summed 
up his work on to-morrow's Chronicle. 
He had given out the assignments, had 
read the exchanges and had prepared 
his own copy and then had hastened 
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to his lodgings for a volume on engineer- 
ing which he had read late into the 
previous night. The idea of an iron- 
clad battery possessed him completely. 
His mind dwelt on the project at every 
spare moment and so full was he of 
his subject that he shunned his usual 
haunts and friends and brooded con- 
stantly over his idea. Colonel Mas- 
ters and Mr. Petigru and other serious 
men to whom he mentioned the scheme 
pooh-poohed it as impracticable and 
urged him to join one of the regiments 
then forming. He never realized how 
it came about that he unfolded his 
plans to Helen Brooks, but as he stood 
waiting for admittance this evening 
he did realize that the habit of con- 
sultation with her had grown a help- 
ful one and a dear one. 

She stood waiting for him in the 
library. A large student lamp, green- 
shaded, sat on the round table which 
held rolls of cambric maps and a set 
of engineer's drawing tools. They 
wasted no time in personalities of 
greeting, but between them flashed 
a deep and simultaneous glance of 
comprehension, as they took their 
places at the table. He opened the 
book and began reading, explaining 
as he read. His voice was vibrant 
with eagerness but his face remained 
darkly impassive, as usual. Only his 
eyes flashed luminously now and then 
and his hands twitched nervously as 
Helen deftly guided the bright com- 
pass and quadrant over the drawing 
board to illustrate her understanding 
of the points or to offer an eager sug- 
gestion. Her grasp of things mechani- 
cal was marvelous. As Ervin watched 
her eager, animated face, her flying 
fingers, her whole forceful, fascinating 
personality, he seemed to be moving 
in a swift, bright dream towards the 
goal of great achievements. A curious 
sense of elation possessed him, and 
this in spite of the frequent vision of 
a sweet, fair face, whose blue eyes 
looked at him with a complete trust 
that stabbed him. However, he 
pushed this vision aside and absorbed 
himself in his plans and Helen Brooks 
— he could not separate them. She 
was an integral part of the work and 



the work was a personification of her 
skillful help. At the close of a lengthy 
calculation in which their results 
tallied, she impulsively grasped his 
hand, crying " Eureka !" With the 
compass still poised she searched his 
face for some answering enthusiasm. 
A momentary gleam in the somber 
eyes seemed to pass like an electric 
current through the space between 
them and to draw them involuntarily 
together. Helen's eyes fell and she 
raised her hand uncertainly. As the 
bright metal dividers reached the 
level of her throat, rising rounded and 
firm above a narrow band of black 
velvet, Ervin found himself seized 
with the strange excitement he had 
felt in his childhood at the sight of 
a sharp knife, and his right hand, which 
had closed on hers, tightened its 
grasp to fierceness, while his left 
clutched eagerly at the shining little 
instrument. A dim curtain of dusty 
red obscured Helen's face and his 
throat seemed suddenly swollen to the 
point of choking. Then, like a sooth- 
ing benediction to a parched soul in 
torment there floated between him 
and the hideous temptation a gentle 
face, which looked at him with com- 
plete trust from out a frame of soft, 
golden ringlets. With a groan he sank 
back into his chair. Helen, raising 
her eyes, caught a fleeting glimpse of 
the expression of the fleeing daemon, 
and terrified, whispered: 

" Oh, what is it?". 

" Helen," he replied, rising and 
walking nervously towards the fire- 
place, "I cannot tell you — you must 
never ask me — it — I — oh, Heaven, why 
was I born?" 

The light died from Helen's eyes. 
Her cheeks, a moment since rounded 
and soft with the life and animation 
of interest and the spirit of youth, 
seemed to sink into drawn lines, her 
whole figure, instinct with the expres- 
sion of vitality, drooped heavily. 
She laid the compass down and cover- 
ing her face with her hands fell back 
in her chair. 

"Oh," she sobbed, a complete re- 
vulsion of feeling coming over her, * 'oh, 
why did I ever leave my own home? 
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I deserve to be punished — I've for- 
saken my father, my home and my 
own people!" 

"Helen, Helen!" pleaded Ervin, 
in his agitation crushing a cambric 
map into a ball, "don't tempt me be- 
yond my strength! If I told you 
all you would despise me!" and seizing 
his hat the miserable man fled from 
the house. 

Two endless days passed and then 
Helen wrote a simple line, "Shall we 
take up our work?" Ervin resumed 
his visits, and though there was a pre- 
ponderance of seriousness for a time, 
their mutual absorption in the plans 
and the excitement of the times, 
resulted before long in an almost com- 
plete renewal of their old-time unre- 
strained ardor. 

CHAPTER VIII 

There came a night a week later 
when McArthur felt intuitively, as he 
walked beneath the shadows of Legare 
Street on his way to Colonel Masters' 
that something was about to happen. 
A species of nervous exhilaration, a 
sense which had seldom failed before, 
possessed him. The city had never 
seemed so beautiful, though he had 
written to the editor's daughter more 
than once of its wonderful tones of 
color, soft grays of every degree, dull 
reds and browns, whites grizzled by 
tlie sea breezes, and sober yellows 
and buffs. 

He came at length to the great stone 
wall that surrounded the Colonel's 
yard, built by a former owner to keep 
the negroes off the streets at night, 
where they were not allowed without 
a permit, but cutting off the view 
from the street, and making the garden 
private as a secret. Like all real 
Charleston houses, it was built with 
its gable ends to the streets, and its 
piazzas, one on each story, facing the 
garden at the side. On top of the wall 
were broken bottles, whether for cats 
or for the uninvited, he could not say, 
and the door bell was on the locked 
gate by the street, where the caller 
must wait for admittance. In com- 
mon with its fellows it showed the 



Huguenot ancestry of the city in little 
Frenchy touches of its architecture, 
but en masse they made Charleston 
seem more like an old English town 
than anything else. The high brick 
wall was stuccoed gray, and clustering 
vines trailed over its summit. 
Through the iron gateway roses could 
be seen blossoming in the moonlight. 
A double gallery faced the southern 
exposure, and the posts of the gates, 
with a dark, evergreen background of 
semi-tropical shrubs and trees in the 
garden, made one of the prettiest bits 
of colonial architecture to be seen in 
many a day. It was all so lovely and 
so familiar, and so like a picture he had 
seen somewhere, that Ervin stood 
looking through the iron gate at the 
fountain and flowers for a while before 
ringing for entrance. 

There was a scarcely audible swish 
of silken skirts, and his quick eye de- 
tected a woman's form in the shrub- 
bery-: 

He could hear tones subdued yet 
excited, as of voices that would soon 
break over the limits of prudence. In- 
stantly his interest was excited, and 
his nostrils began to dilate in their 
curious fashion. What could this 
woman be doing at night in Colonel 
Masters' private yard, and who could 
be talking to her so? 

They moved toward him. He could 
hear the voices now and distinguish 
some words, enough to correct his first 
impression. The man was not Colonel 
Masters. He was tall and fair and 
handsomely dressed, and spoke with 
a finished accent. His voice was low 
and soothing in quality, but the woman 
seemed exasperated beyond all en- 
durance. 

' 'What do you mean by following 
me in this way," she asked bitterly, 
' 'and forcing me to make an appoint- 
ment in Colonel Masters' garden? 
Why—" 

Ervin McArthur's brain reeled. He 
caught at the iron gate and its cold 
bars steadied his trembling frame. 
The woman was Helen Brooks ! 

"Helen, darling, what will not a 
man give for his Hfe?" 

"'His Hfe!'" in infinite disdain- 
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"and 'darling!'" in illimitable con- 
tempt. "Never call me that again. 
It is not your life but more money 
from Colonel Masters for keeping his 
secret about that woman. Why do 
you not tell me who she is — what is 
the secret, if you love me so? Why 
do you hound my steps and Colonel 
Masters', and — " 

"Stop, Helen, there is a limit to my 
endurance!" he said hotly. "You 
despise my love, and I know why. I 
know the young rebel who writes for 
the Chronicle, and by the gods of 
Elysium and Hades, he shall not have 
you. I — " 

"Mr. Donovan, you do not know how 
wildly you talk. The gentleman to 
whom you refer does not care for me 
at all. You know a secret of Colonel 
Masters', which for some reason of his 
own he would not have known for the 
world, about some woman, and your 
threats to expose him ^et you money 
and you trade on my affection for him 
and hint at some mystery connecting 
me with it. Do you think that I, 
Helen Brooks, would marry a black- 
mailer, a blackguard — a rascal — " 

Enraged by her bitter words he 

struck her roughly in the face, and 

something that shone brightly in the 

■ moonlight was drawn quickly from 

his bosom. 

The blood of the young highlander 
fairly boiled within him. His hand 
clenched tight, driving the nails into 
the flesh. Little darts of flames 
flashed from his eyes, as with the 
agility of a backwoodsman, he sprang 
over the wall. 

"Coward!" he panted, his clenched 
fist seeking the stranger's face, "there 
— there — there is where you struck 
her!" 

In the excitement of the moment 
he failed to note the features of his 
antagonist's face, or his surprise would 
have been greater than his anger. It 
was the hurling of an infuriated bundle 
of nerve and muscle against a coward 
taken unawares. With a cry of pain 
the assailant struggled frantically and, 
freeing himself, took to his heels in- 
continently. 

"It was McArthur, damn him, the 



impudent peasant upstart!" he mut- 
tered vindictively. And with curses 
not loud but deep he fled down Legare 
Street. 

Ervin turned to Helen, who had 
made an effort to run toward the house 
but had sunk on her knees, her face 
buried in her hands. 

"Pardon me, Miss Brooks," he 
apologized, "I did not mean to be an 
eavesdropper, but when he struck you, 
I — for shame, there is blood — ah, only 
a little bit — the tiniest drop! May 
I wipe it away? There, the brute!" 

"I hardly know how to thank you, 
sir, or to explain. You must think 
it very strange to see me here — and I — 
I — really must ask you to let me out 
of that gate — at once — I must go 
home." 

He undid the catch. 

"It is not incumbent upon a lady 
ever to explain," he said politely, 
"but you must at least grant me 
the seeing of vou safe to Mrs. Cor- 
bin's." 

She was deathly pale and trembling 
so violently that Ervin, shaken as he 
was by conflicting emotions, could not 
forbear supporting her. She relaxed 
helplessly into the circle of his sinewy 
arms. Her body shook with tremors 
and from her dry lips her breath came 
in gasps. Ervin, speaking to her 
soothingly, guided her gently toward 
the gate and by the time it was reached 
she was herself, but the magnet had 
touched the armature, and they could 
never be strangers again. During 
that short walk the whole scenery 
of the drama had been shifted, and 
at least one act cut out of the 
play. 

"Mr. McArthur," she said with deep 
emotion, "I am sorry you came when 
you did. He knew you, I saw by 
his look that he knew you. He 
will kill you if he can, even as he would 
kill me. Oh, I wish I could tell you, — 
I wish I knew more to tell you." 

Her hand still rested on his arm, 
and he saw that her glove was half 
torn from her fingers. There was a 
fleck of blood upon it. 

"May I have it?" he asked simply, 
gently drawing it off. 
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She saw him looking at the little 
red spot and a tremor went through 
her body. 

"If you will make me a promise," 
she replied. 

" Willingly. " 

"Never mention this incident to 
anyone, to me, to the Colonel, to 
anyone." 

"It was unnecessary for you to 
ask it." 

"I know it; I would not give you 
the glove if I did not know it." 

He did not notice until he came to 
his room that night how near a knife 
had come to his heart. His shirt was 
torn into tatters, and the small strips 
flying in the breeze made him look 
like Jonathan Edwards returning from 
a ride with paper thoughts pinned all 
over his person. 

He lit a cigar and thought it all 
over, and the more he thought the 
more he found himself asking what 
was Helen Brooks doing in Colonel 
Masters' yard at night? Why should 
she have chosen that retired spot for 
a conference of so startling a nature? 
What relationship existed between 
these two? What could it all mean? 
At length, tired of the puzzle, he 
picked up a letter from Sunahlee that 
lay upon the table. 

"Wasn't it Lowell," Helen Preston 
wrote, "who said once that one of the 
happiest things in life was to have as 
many ties as possible with whatever. 



is best in our own youth — to be 
pledged as deeply as possible to our 
own youth ?" 

He closed his eyes for a dream of 
home, and the winter had come in 
far away Dunvegan — the fallen leaves 
were rustling low in hushed whispers of 
death and murmuring jealously against 
the somber evergreen of the pines. 
Already the winds of Attacoa had 
brushed a flurry of snow over into the 
Eseeola Valley to hasten the squirrel 
in gathering his winter store, and the 
little, deserted nests of the birds were 
filled to overflowing with its flakes. 
The rabbits looked cautiously behind 
them as they paused at the half -con- 
gealed brooks, lest some chuckling son 
of humanity should already have 
followed their footprints; and the 
merry-hearted sparrows were fluttering 
from the swaying sedge to the red- 
berried holly, chattering all the while 
about the buried seeds. The hunters, 
too, were knocking the snow from 
the burdened limbs, and beating every 
weedy ditch lest the dogs should have 
failed to scent the game. The night 
would come shortly, and a face would 
be pressed against the window-pane 
at the big white house watching for 
one to come from the cabin — he would 
go — and — 

With a start he awoke and remem- 
bered that there was no ring on the 
finger of Helen Brooks when he left 
r her at her gate. 



[To be continued] 
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New York City, , 1906. 

Bless your heart ! Dear Boy-down- 
yonder, do please stop fussing about 
the possible hardening effect of this 
New York life upon my character. 
Of course I own right now that I am 
no longer the shy, retiring girl who 
joined in your horror at the thought 
of her entering the ranks of the ' 'co- 
eds" at Vanderbilt University when 
Nashville first tried that daring ex- 
periment of mixing boy and girl 
students. Your "fawn-eyed Dixie- 
girl" has been out too long in that big, 
co-educational college of the business 
world to be a shy, retiring little thing 
any more. Shyness, lovely, adorable 
quality though it is after candle-lighting 
time, has no place in business hours, 
and as for the retiring quality, when 
there is no circus to see that is very 
well — then I would delight in nothing 
more than in going back to the wash- 
ing of Grandma's fragile teacups and 
the mixing of the Colonel Grand-Dad's 
mint juleps — but while the circus is 
going by, pray, would you have me 
anywhere but on top of the fence? 

Now, sir, be honest, Billy: you 
taught me to sit on top of the fence. 
My! I don't like to think how long 
ago that was! "The place to see 
things is on the top rail!" you used 
to shout, and we certainly did see 
them. 

And so, while the procession is 
a-swing, I sit on the top rail and take 
notes for the magazine folks, but 
when the day of open eyes and heedful 
ears is over, I come back to my den — 
to this blessed resting place of the 
spirit — sink down into the little, low 
rocker, put my feet on the fender 



(where there ought to be four feet) 
and think how much more joy I shall 
get in writing to tell you all about it 
than in tip-tapping, pitter-pattering 
it off on the typewriter for those 
magazine folks. You didn't know I 
had an old-timey grate fire and a 
fender, did you? and that every night 
I have but to shut my eyes and see 
standing in the chimney corner ghost 
after ghost of far-off, by-gone days. 
Ah, there are things a-plenty about 
New York that you do not know. 
New York is old and young, young 
and old; full of memories if you will 
but listen, full of promises for the 
most heedless ear and eye. She is 
the past, she is the future, and you 
can not catch up to her now to save 
your life. She is — she is New York ! — 
and she is every place in the world 
beside. She cries: "I am mighty, 
mighty, mighty, but you, Little You, 
be yourself that you may make me 
mightier!" And so there never was 
an Irishman more Irish than the Irish 
of New York; and never a Japanese 
with more dreams of the lotos land in 
his Oriental eyes than the convention- 
ally dressed Japanese of New York; 
and never a Chinaman in all China 
more flagrantly Chinese than the wide- 
shirted Mongolians of Mott Street; 
and never, dear boy, was there another 
Southerner so staunchly, steadfastly, 
loyally Southern as your little old 
Dixie girl. If you could shut your 
eyes this minute and spirit yourself 
up from the Southland into this room, 
then pop your eyes open and look 
about — no, no, not at me! at my New 
York room — you would swear that 
you were but a stone's throw from 
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old Church Street in Nashville, and 
you would fairly hear the ringing of 
the same, sweet old Presbyterian bells 
in your ears. 
Fifth Avenue is only two blocks 



neither day nor night. I go to bed 
saying the old love prayer for you and 
the folks down home, thinking to lose 
New York in slumber and, lo! all 
through my dreams I hear the electric 



I have but to shut my eyes and see standing in the chimney corner ghost after ghost of far off , by- 
gone days 



away and if I were to push open that 
lattice window and lend my ear to 
the night, I could hear the chug, chug 
of the horses' hoofs on the asphalt 
pavement. Ah, the procession is al- 
ways with you here; there is rest 



cars going by beneath the window, the 
thunder of the subway (there is a 
station right at this corner), the 
tinkle of the bells on the little, old- 
fashioned horse cars that run down 
the side street; and, with it all, the 
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real or the fancied chug, chug of those 
horses' hoofs going all night long, it 
seems, up and down, down and up 
Fifth Avenue. Where do all those 

-^ 



my ear to the night 



■nd 



flit-by-night carriages come from? 
Where are they going? Which were 
sent out by good fairies and which 
by bad? Some day I shall get 
the wisest, deepest old cabby horse 
in New York to tell me all about 
it. 

I chose this little home of mine at 
last, you know, because it is so unlike 
the New York I had dreamed of in 
Nashville. Did I tell you that it is 
one of the landmarks of Gotham, a 
famous old homestead of Knicker- 
bocker days? It is a staunch, faithful 
frame building, incongruous enough 
now in this city of brick and stone, 
turned, I reckon, since it could not 
remain as it was, by its life-long love 
of hospitality — would you deny the 
old place a heart because we cannot 
hear its beating? — turned into a res- 
taurant beloved of Bohemians down- 
stairs; and, upstairs, left almost as it 
used to be, with such rooms and halls 
and unexpected corners and attic- 
chambers, broad stairways and in- 
viting landings, as would make your 
b^nrt ache for the days when your 



great-grandmother gathered her rose- 
mary. 

Now, Billy, I know exactly what you 
are saying. The word Bohemian 
leaped out of the page and struck you 
in the face. "It cannot be the proper 
place for a Southern girl to live." 
Dear cluld, it is the most respectable 
place in New York to begin with. It 
has an entrance on the side street, so 
I need not go through the restaurant 
unless I choose. And Miss Sampson, 
the dear, impossible, lion-strong, child- 
hearted spinster who runs it, guards 
me with even more fiercely tender care- 
fulness than did old Mammy Lou. The 
place is not a sure-enough rooming 
house. Miss Sampson only took me into 
this charming old room under the eaves 
because she fell in love with me down 
in the restau- 
jant. Can you 
imagine any 
one's falling in 
love with me, 
bad Boy-down- 
yonder? I used 
to come in and 
sit in a corner 
of the restau- 
rant under a 
grandfather's 
clock two hun- 
dred and fifty 
years old, and 
watch the peo- 
ple a great deal 
and eat not 
quite so much, 
when one day 
Miss Mamie 
(that's what I 
call her now) 
took it into 
her head that 
I looked sick 
and asked me to come upstairs and 
lie down. It was only homesick- 
ness, and when I came into this 
room and saw the little, country-like 
muslin curtains at the swinging, lat- 
ticed windows, and the fire all red 
and cosy in the grate, I broke down 
and cried. Was not that shameful? 
And then — Miss Mamie took me in. 
Of course I pay for the rooms — there 



Some day I shall get the 
wisest, deepest old cabby 
horse in New York to tell me 
all about it 
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is a tiny bedroom adjoining — but if 
I had not had a cent, she would have 
taken me in just the same, and that 
brings me to the starting point of this 
letter. 

Why will you persist in thinking 
that every one who lives in New York 
and does "business here must sooner 
or later acquire the heart of an asphalt 
pavement and the habits of a steam 
roller? No sentiment in New York! 
No sentiment among her business men ! 
There was a time when I thought that, 
too, and mighty bitter was the think- 
ing, but just let me tell you something. 
We were in the Orange Room at the 
Astor to dinner the other night — Mr. 
and Mrs. Barclay (you know he is a 
professor of English at Barnard Col- 
lege and she was a New York society 
girl whom he married in spite of her 
money) and my friend, the Undis- 
covered Genius, bless his crazy old 
head ! Mrs. Barclay, who has deliber- 
ately drift ed out of the swirl of the smart 
set herself since her marriage, pointed 
out the well-known New Yorkers to 
me. It happened that the place was 
full that night of men with other men's 
wives, and women flirting scandalously 
with other women's husbands and — 
divorcees. You know how old-timey 
I am about those things and then, too, 
I had just finished reading "The 
House of Mirth;" and, somehow, in 
the midst of that blazing stir of life 
set to the beat of music beneath the 
green and orange bower of the ceiling, 
in spite of the splendor and beauty 
and the maddeningly sweet strains of 
the music, I felt of a sudden lost and 
sick and I wanted you and Nashville. 
I felt myself choking back a horrid 
old something in my throat, and then 
Mrs. Barclay looked at me stead- 
fastly. When she spoke again, it was 
in quite another tone. 

4 * Little girl," she said, "are you 
judging the whole by this small, glar- 
ing patch of the whole? Then I am 
sorry that we brought you here. 
There is as much truth and love and 
steadfastness in the high places of 
New York as there is in your own 
favored circle of Nashville . Now, I wa n t 
you to look at that couple just sitting 



down at the little table in the corner." 
I looked and saw a courtly old gentle- 
man, with a long, white beard, and a 
beautiful, sunny woman, who looked 
perhaps twenty years younger. Then 
I glanced back questioningly to Mrs. 
Barclay. 

"That couple," she said, "have been 
married almost fifty years. He is 
sixty-eight and she is sixty-six. There 
are no old ladies in New York. When 
he was twelve and she was ten, they 
lived diagonally across the street from 
each other down on Stuyvesant Square 
— which was the fashionable part of 
New York then. And she used to 
stand in her window and flirt with him 
as he stood in his. Their fathers were 
old business friends, and quite willing 
that the boy and girl should meet, 
but her father was a great old fellow 
for killing two birds with one stone. 
The little girl had had a cough all 
winter long which she had positively 
refused to treat with medicine. One 
day her father brought home two big 
bottles of cod-liver oil and said: 
"'Daughter, as soon as you have 
taken these, I will bring your window 
sweetheart over and introduce him.' 
She took the two bottles in a week." 

Now, Billy, by that time I was 
staring at the old couple and, do you 
know, she has him watching in 
the window yet! Somehow the sight 
of those two and their story changed 
the whole color of the Orange Room 
for me. I loved the place then as the 
beautiful, happy thing that it is, and 
all that I lacked was the touch of your 
dear hand under the table instead — 
No, I wasn't! He was only trying. 
It's a habit of the Undiscovered Genius. 
It means nothing at all. He knows 
that I am engaged to you— condition 
ally for the tenth time. Well, to go on. 

She went to boarding school after 
that and he sent her valentines which 
the children and the grandchildren 
have now. They are funny, old- 
fashioned lace things, all over hearts 
and cupids and arrows, and, inside 
there is poetry, not printed in prosaic 
type, but written in his schoolboy 
hand and signed, "Guess from Whom." 
She never had another sweeth^rt 
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He never had another girl. (Gracious ! 
that's like you and me!) And, like 
you again, he is ridiculously jealous 
even yet. That comes from her look- 
ing so young and his looking so old. 
He thinks when he takes her out that 
every man in the room is admiring 
her, and she doesn't know what in the 
world to do about it unless she gets an 
old lady's gray wig to cover her own 
lovely brown hair. Maybe you think 
it sounds silly, but they have been 
caught holding hands at the theater. 
I think it is beautiful myself, and I 



is 

"A drunken teamster from India Wharf" 

wish I could see him bend over her 
chair, as they say he does in their own 
home, and ask: "Mother, do you 
love me?" 

And so New York is New York — 
hard, soft; wicked, good; true, false; 
the highest and the lowest. 

Oh, pig-headed old Billy, why will 
you send your objections by telepathy 
all the way from Nashville as I write ? 
"That isn't in the business world!" 
I read the message. Yes, sir, there 
is sentiment among the business men, 
too, and I'll prove it to you. Near 
our table that same night at the 



Astor, was a table of six men and one 
of them was the Cuban banker, Juan 
M. Ceballos. He is a man with more 
interests than you can shake a stick 
at, and among all the other interests 
he owns the India Wharf Brewery of 
Brooklyn, and is now foremost in a 
plan to bring about the consolidation 
of all the breweries serving Greater 
New York. You would not think 
that a Captain of Finance, who gets 
such $50,000,000 schemes as this into 
his head every day in the week, could 
have time for sentiment, would you? 
But he does, and I will show you right 
now that it pays sometimes, too, for 
had it not been for his sentiment Mr. 
Ceballos might never have had a brew- 
ery at all. He was using the India 
Wharf property as a sugar refinery, 
when one day there came from the 
refinery to the banking house in New 
York, a teamster, * mighty drunk and 
mighty loud, who demanded to see 
Mr. Ceballos. The office boy was for 
putting him out, so were all the 
clerks, but he would not go, and made 
such a row that Mr. Ceballos sent out 
from his inner office to ask what was 
the trouble. 

"A drunken teamster from India 
Wharf to see you, sir," explained the 
indignant office boy. 

"A teamster?" said Mr. Ceballos. 
"What's his name?" and on being 
told — "Mike's been a good teamster. 
Show him in!" The fellow had not 
a dollar to his name but he explained 
that he wanted to buy the India 
Wharf property for a brewery and 
this proposal set Mr. Ceballos to think- 
ing at such a rate that he began to 
make preparations for turning the 
refinery into a brewery on the spot. 
And he engaged the teamster — made 
sober forever by the surprise of it — 
as superintendent of the new brewery 
that very afternoon. Now, if you will 
find sentiment in the origination of a 
New York brewery, where won't you 
find it? 

But I can do better than that, yes 
I can. They are building a huge build- 
ing just up the street. And one of 
the hod carriers working there last 
week had fallen desperately in love 
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with a girl who was a waitress in one 
of those extraordinary health food 
restaurants that I am going to tell you 
about some day. Well, finally he got 
up the courage to propose to her one 
evening and she said that she would 
give mm his answer the next night. 
All the next day, going up and down 
the ladders, he was thinking about his 
sweetheart's answer, and finally he 
became so worried for fear that she 
would say "No," that his head took to 
swimming and he fell down and broke 
his arm . Sentiment ? Well, sir ! She 
came to the hospital to see him and 
there was a great crying and a great 
laughing. Said she, pulling a long, 
severe face, after she had kissed him : 
"If you had only had sense enough to 
keep a steady head, I would have told 
you 'No' to-night, and 'Good-bye to 
you!'" 

"Then, faith!" said he, "I kin never 
be too thankful that I could no kape 
a stiddy hid!" 

And now here is my final argument. 
You will stand silenced, dumb before it. 
Miss Mamie, who was raised on a Long 
Island plantation, or farm, keeps a 
few chickens for pets in the back yard 
— sentiment again, although this is 
not where I win my point. The other 
night, when of a sudden it had turned 
freezing cold, she went out to see that 
they were locked in the coop, for, like 
all New Yorkers, they do not know 
day from night and, when respectable 
country fowl are asleep they have been 
known to fly plumb over the board 
fence and, headed by Peter Stuyve- 
sant, the pugnacious, lame old rooster, 
go on a scampering, silly, side-long 
run just as fast as ever they can 
toward the blazing lights of Broad- 
way. This always stirs up an amazing 
rumpus in the street, collecting a 
crowd of all sorts and conditions of 
men, for a brood of live chickens run- 



ning loose in New York is almost as 
unusual as an army of live mummies. 
(The fact is, Billy, I have seen more 
vitalized mummies here than I have 
living hens.) If Miss Mamie and 
her peculiarities were not so well 
known, that feathery band of rascals 
would have been up before a judge 
long ago on the double charge of va- 
grancy and disturbing the peace. But 
as it is — sentiment again, but even 
yet not my point — they always 
come home dragging a peaceable, 
friendly, solicitous policeman behind 
them. 

Where was I? Oh, yes, I started 
out to prove to you that even the 
hens in New York have sentiment. 

When Miss Mamie looked in the 
coop that cold night, there were all the 
hens on their perches, but what do 
you think were perched on the hens? 
On each warm, feathery back there 
snuggled a dozen sparrows, as saucy and 
cosy and comfortable as you please. 
Peter Stuyvesant's back alone was un- 
peopled by little bird-folks. He held 
his head up, wide awake, his glassy 
eye roving furiously, and furiously 
demanding : ' ' Pray, have the sparrows 
taken New Amsterdam?" 

There are so many of the little birds 
here that sometimes I think that way 
myself. Well, Billy, I have given 
you a glimpse of a funny little old New 
York, haven't I? Never fear, you 
will hear enough about the other side 
later on. I am so glad that we have 
made up the last foolish quarrel, for 
I needed you to write to. 

Don't forget that I love a certain 
Boy-down-yonder. And I do not 
think that he — the Undiscovered Gen- 
ius — really meant to catch my hand 
under the table. He might have been 
groping for his napkin. 

As ever, 
Your Dixie Girl. 



[To be continued] 
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JENA-AUERSTADT 

By W. C. Frost 



AFTER the battle of Auster- 
litz the Emperor of Austria 
withdrew from the coalition 
he had formed with the 
Czar Alexander of Russia and made 
peace with Napoleon. Russia was 
thus left to fight Napoleon alone. In 
such a contest it is not difficult to 
say what would have been the result. 
Alexander, however, was soon rein- 
forced with another ally. Ten months 
after the battle of Austerlitz Prussia 
declared war against France. There 
was no real reason why she should 
throw her sword in the scale against 
Napoleon. There were two causes, 
however, that called out her action. 
One cause was the feeling of jealousy 
and alarm felt at the growth of French 
influence and the predominance of 
Napoleon over the continent of Europe. 
This feeling, it may be stated, was 
shared by every nation in Europe from 
Napoleon's rise until his fall. The 
second cause of Prussia's action was 
the influence of England. 

The Emperor of the French was 
hailed as the greatest monarch the 
French had known since the days of 
Charlemagne, one thousand years be- 
fore. Napoleon was also King of 
Italy and, what was the most irritating 
to Prussia, he was the Protector of 
the Confederation of the Rhine. This 
confederation consisted of Bavaria, 
Wiirttemburg and Baden, and nearly 
all the lesser states of southern Ger- 
many. All these states had volun- 
tarily given their adhesion to the 
French, or rather to the Napoleon 
style of governing, because his gov- 
ernment was more modern, more 
vigorous and more liberal than any 
other. Napoleon gave their people 



more privileges and cut off some 
of the favors of the nobles. 

If, however, these peoples preferred 
the protectorate of Napoleon to that 
of the Prussian monarchy the latter 
government had no just cause to 
complain. The introduction into these 
German states of the Democratic 
ideas of the French Revolution and 
the abolition of the powers and privi- 
leges of the nobility, awakened in the 
minds of the military aristocracy of 
Prussia feelings of the deepest hos- 
tility against Napoleon and against 
France. A powerful war party was 
formed in Berlin, heeded by the queen 
and composed of the nobility. The 
common people did not wish for the 
war. But their opinions were not 
asked for. The king of Prussia was 
also opposed to the war. He was a 
timid and weak monarch and was a 
firm disbeliever in any kind of action, 
mental or physical. He, however, 
was ruled by his queen and the 
military. 

At this time no state in Europe was 
more governed by the military spirit 
than Prussia. The greatest military- 
genius Prussia ever produced, before 
or since Frederick the Great, had been 
dead only twenty years. Prussia had 
been born and bred in camps. The 
veteran officers of the Great Frederick 
still reviewed her battalions. Her 
army had always been well cared for. 
Its maneuvers were as perfect and its 
drill as exact as in the days of Freder- 
ick, but they were the same maneuvers 
and the same drill. Prussia had for- 
gotten that the world moves even in 
war. She also overlooked the fact 
that now she had to deal with an op- 
ponent who was not of the same 
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stamp as the French generals whom 
Frederick defeated. She forgot that 
she had to contend against a inan who 
carried the longest and sharpest sword 
that had been seen in Europe since 
the days of C^sar. 

The united influence of Queen 
Louise, the titled aristocracy, and of 
England, overruled the objections of 
King William. Mr. Pitt was Prime 
Minister of England. He was the 
leader who formed the coalition of 
1805. England, under the direction 
of Mr. Pitt, had furnished a great part 
of the money to Russia and Austria 
in the campaign that resulted so dis- 
astrously at Austerlitz. She had en- 
deavored to induce Prussia to join the 
combination but had failed. This has 
always been England's policy. She 
plays one nation against another, and 
if any government gets too strong 
she seeks to form combinations or 
adopt a policy that will weaken the 
strong government. 

The Duke of Brunswick was placed 
in command of the Prussian army. 
He was seventy-two years old and had 
gained distinction under Frederick the 
Great. The other leading officers were 
Prince Hohenlohe and General Mol- 
lendorf . They were also too old and 
infirm for the labors and duties of a 
vigorous campaign. The Prussian ar- 
my was, in fact, full of superannuated 
officers. The troops were of excellent 
material, but their tactics were an- 
tiquated. 

The Prussian commanders decided 
to take the offensive and strike Napo- 
leon at once. This decision showed 
that they did not know Napoleon. 
They had never met him in battle and 
had not learned anything from what 
they had heard or read of him. With 
such an antagonist as he had proved 
himself to be it was obviously the 
policy of Prussia to await the arrival 
of the Russian army, when the two 
armies could have combined and 
presented a stronger array against 
the great French emperor. In their 
plan of campaign and their behavior 
the Prussians showed too much of the 
haughty spirit that goeth before a fall. 

The united forces of the Prussian 



army amounted to one hundred and 
fifty thousand men, confident in then- 
own courage, in the rigid discipline 
which continued to distinguish their 
service, and in the animating recol- 
lections of their victorious career 
under the great Frederick. They were 
reviewed by their beautiful queen on 
horseback, and as she rode down their 
lines she was greeted with the most 
fervent and touching enthusiasm from 
the thousands who promised to die 
for her. The young Prussian officers 
went to the home of the French Am- 
bassador in Berlin, and whetted their 
swords on the stone doorsteps. When 
Napoleon heard of this he drew his 
sword and declared that his sword 
needed no whetting. 

Then the veterans of Frederick the 
Great marched against the victors of 
Marengo and Austerlitz. But the 
movements of the Prussians were 
vacillating. First it was resolved to 
concentrate at Weimar and fight, 
finally it was decided to retreat upon 
Magdeburg. These hesitating move- 
ments took time, and Napoleon did not 
lose an hour. Before the Prussians 
were well on their way he was 
upon them. He began his campaign 
according to his custom, by a series 
of partial actions, fought at different 
points, in all of which the French 
were the victors. This tended to 
force the Prussians to a decisive 
battle from necessity, not choice, 
in which under baffled and out- 
witted generals, they were to fight 
with the French soldiers, who had al- 
ready obtained a foretaste of victory 
and who fought under the most re- 
nowned commanders, the combined 
efforts of the whole being directed 
by the master spirit of the age. 

Such were the unfavorable circum- 
stances under which the Prussians 
entered the double battle of Jena and 
Auerstadt on the fourteenth day of 
October, 1806. 

On the evening of the thirteenth 
of October Napoleon, with his main 
body, consisting of the corps under 
the command of great generals like 
Ney, Soult, Lannes and Murat, came 
up with the Prussians in force, under 
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the command of/ Prince Hohenlohe. 
The' Emperor at first supposed he had 
before him the entire Prussian army, 
but in fact it was only about half of 
it, the other part having retreated 
several miles farther north. To divide 
their army when about to fight Na- 
poleon was a terrible mistake, and 
dearly did the Prussians pay for it. 
Napoleon lost no time in sending 
Marshal Davoust after the other body 
of retreating Prussians, and Davoust 
came up with them at Auerstadt. 

All night long Napoleon worked, 
placing his men and cannon where 
they could do the most effective work 
on the morrow. The French army 
occupied an extended plateau. When 
the morning dawned the Prussian 
army lay below them, extended on 
a line of fifteen miles, while that of 
Napoleon was extremely concentrated. 
Napoleon made a short but stirring 
address to his troops, as was usual 
with him. He told them to stand 
firm against the Prussian cavalry, 
which had been represented as invinci- 
ble, and he promised them a repetition 
of Marengo. His soldiers answered 
with loud shouts and asked to ad- 
vance instantly against their ancient 
enemies. 

The Emperor ordered the columns 
destined for the attack to descend 
into the plain. His forces outnum- 
bered his enemies. He had sixty 
thousand, the Prussians thirty-five 
thousand — the only battle he ever 
fought in which the disparity in 
forces was in his favor. His center 
consisted of the Imperial Guard, after- 
wards called the Old Guard, and ten 
thousand men under Marshal Lannes. 
His right was commanded by Marshal 
Augereau, while Marshals Ney and 
Soult had the left. The Prussians 
went into the battle with no chance 
whatever. Outnumbered through the 
folly of their generals, outgeneraled 
by the superior skill of their antago- 
nists, there was nothing for them to 
do but to stand up and fight like 
soldiers and accept their fate. And 
fight they did with great resolution 
and courage, but to no purpose. 

General ^ Mollendorf advanced on 



his side at the same time as did Na- 
poleon to begin the attack, but the 
field was covered with so thick a fog 
that they could not see each other. 
Suddenly, however, the atmosphere 
cleared and showed each army to the 
other, with only a few hundred yards 
between. The conflict instantly be- 
gan. It began on the French right, 
where the Prussians attacked with the 
purpose of driving Augereau from his 
position. The Prussians were in su- 
perior numbers at this point and were 
about to overwhelm the French, but 
Augereau bravely held his ground until 
Napoleon sent Lannes to the aid of 
his marshal. The battle then became 
general and extended all along the line. 
The Prussians showed themselves such 
masters of discipline that it was long 
before the French could gain any ad- 
vantage over them. They advanced, 
retired or moved to either flank with 
the regularity of machines. Marshal 
Soult at length, after the most des- 
perate efforts, drove back the Prussians 
opposed to him in the woods, and at 
the same time a division under Ney 
and a large reserve of cavalry under 
Murat appeared upon the field. Na- 
poleon then ordered the Imperial 
Guard to advance. This body, con- 
sisting of picked troops, had never 
known defeat. They, being fresh and 
in the highest spirits, decided the battle 
and compelled the Prussians to give 
way. Their entire line fell back, at 
first slowly and orderly, but it was a 
part of Napoleon's tactics to pour 
attack upon attack upon a defeated 
enemy like the billows of the ocean 
that follow each other in rapid suc- 
cession. The retreat of the Prussians 
soon became a rout. Murat, at the 
head of his dragoons and cavalry, 
charged as if he would merit by brav- 
ery the splendid destiny of King 
of Naples, which awaited him. The 
Prussian infantry could not stand the 
shock nor could their cavalry protect 
them. A greater part of their artillery 
was taken and the broken troops fled 
in the greatest confusion and disorder 
upon Weimar, where they met an 
equally large body of terrified Prus- 
sians fleeing from the battlefield of 
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Auerstadt, where Marshal Davoust, ers in the course of the day. The 

one of the ablest of Napoleon's gen- commander of the Prussians, the Duke 

erals, had gained a great victory. of Brunswick, was killed, and nearly 

When the two fleeing armies thus every officer of rank on their side was 
met the greatest terror and disorder either killed or wounded. The French 
prevailed. All leading and following captured three hundred of their can- 
were lost among the Prussians so non and captured twenty of their 
lately confident in their numbers and generals. Of all the Prussians who 
discipline. There was scarcely a gen- fought on that memorable day the 
eral left to issue orders, and scarcely only one who ever redeemed himself 
a soldier to obey them. The King of was Field Marshal Bliicher, who nine 
Prussia himself narrowly escaped cap- years afterward came to Wellington's 
ture, and was forced to leave the high- assistance in defeating Napoleon at 
way and take to the fields. Waterloo. 

On the fatal fourteenth of October, Ten days after Jena Napoleon 

1806, the military power of Prussia entered Berlin in triumph at the head 

was destroyed. Twenty thousand of his army, the Prussian monarchy 

Prussians were killed or taken prison- at his feet. 



NATURE'S NOBILITY 

By James P. Taylor 

Nature has modeled some men and women after Christ-like ideals, and 
fixed upon their characters a mark of nobility which cannot be mistaken, and 
yet whose subtleties are hard to grasp and define. She seems to have con- 
ferred upon them at birth a sort of sacred order of knighthood which sets them 
apart from ordinary humanity, yet makes them both its models and servitors. 
If all mankind could be raised to this high standard, receiving the royal stroke 
of this glorious knighthood, the doors of the millennial age would swing ajar: 

"The sword would rust, man's bloody strife would cease, 
And war dethroned proclaim the reign of peace!" 

But what is the secret of the power and personal charm of the true gen- 
tleman? I would answer: First of all, he hides the ego under a veil of uncon- 
scious modesty, and crucifies self on the cross of sacrifice and service. He 
makes complaisance the tempering oil of his deportment and speech; he re- 
ceives the cruel point of another's wit on his shield of good humor, and foils 
his own with the golden button of charity and good breeding; he gloves the 
cold, harsh finger of truth in the silken velvet of tact, and thus handles capricious 
humanity as safely and sweetly as an apiarist handles his bees. And as for 
the true gentlewoman, the secret of her all-conquering power lies in the one 
word — graciousness. * 

Graciousness is the fragrance of her virtues, the sunshine of her nature, the 
summer dew and refreshing rain of her goodness distilling upon the garden of 
the heart and calling forth into bloom and fruitage whatever is best in humanity 

" When prudent nature grace of form denies, 
Her graciousness a rarer charm supplies ; 
Or, blest with both, when in a few* decades 
Her tresses whiten and her beauty fades , 
Then all the lovelier, all the more divine 
The gracious glory in her face shall shine I " 
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OU have to skin the 
coat off of the ma- 
jority of men be- 
fore you can tell 
whether their fancy 
duds happen to be 
hitched up with 
store suspenders 
with posies worked 
on them, or with a 
piece of buggy har- 
ness, or jest one 
home-spun gallus and a ten-penny nail. 
That's why I've alwus said that ap- 
pearances are — jest appearances, and 
he that is roped in thereby wins a seat 
with the smart town Alecs, or hankers 
to trot with the crowd that used to be 
in the banking business in that State 
out West behind Pittsburg. Of course 
some things are better than they look 
— there's oysters — and some are worse 
— there's skunks. 

Now, anybody that's drivin' past 
and looks at Cal Higgins putterin' 
around his place, cuttin' wood and 
servin' meals regular to his Berkshire 
ham and sausage plants would never 
plank down much cash money on him 
to win out as a literaturist. But he 
got his flyin' start by literaturin', jest 
as sure's you're a foot high. Of course, 
it ain't chalked up 'gainst him now 
'cause he's lived it down and he's 
respected in spite of that dark and 
dubious daub on his past. His neigh- 
bors keep his friendship fenced up, for 
it's valuable when they want to poke 
an I. O. U. at somebody for cash and 
need an endorser whose autograph 
has a "quick fetch" in financial circles. 
Cal's fist ain't purty, but it is highly 
respected amongst the banks. 

Since he busted into the literature 
trade he's shown some real ability, too. 



Any man that can start in with a 
spavined mule and a sack of potatoes 
and tickle a patch of Pine township 
soil until it laughs and hollers itself 
into a two hundred acre farm, with 
a red barn and a money-at-interest 
attachment, ain't goin' to be branded 
as a darned fool — and that's where 
Cal's stoppin' at this minute. He 
yanked himself out of a hole in the 
ground, plugged the hole and hiked 
up a tree, figuratively talkin'. His 
system was alwus to do the best he 
could, and when the best wasn't handy 
he tried his hand on people that didn't 
stand so well. He was original — 
even in his style of loafin'. When he 
was left to browse 'round loose, he 
could do nuthin' in more ways than 
anybody else on the Ridge. 

Cal sopped up the dickerin' habit 
from 'Squire Holback, who raised him. 
The 'Squire's specialty was tradin' 
horses and votes. 

A delicate taste for work was 
switched into Cal by Mrs. Holback, 
who was a fine cook, and supported 
the family by boardin' the school- 
marm in the winter, and fattenin' up 
a herd of city live stock in the summer 
when June bugs and skeeters get busy. 
She made Cal hump himself when she 
caught him round the house, and if 
he was bashful 'bout meetin' the 
wood pile, he heard a noise and was 
informed that he couldn't simply 
board for his clothes 'round her 
shanty. 

One summer a fellow with a leak, 
or lisp, in his talker, a little saucer 
cap, a tough lookin' pipe and a bale 
of paper fell off a wagon at the Holback 
place and oozed the information that 
he was an author and was goin' to 
put in a few weeks gettin' some local 
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color — whichever that was. Cal said 
afterwards that he loaded the cuss up 
with enough color of the local shades 
to paint a circus parade. 

That writin' chap wrote a tale 'bout 
everything on the farm. He com- 
muned with Cal, confidential-like, and 
said that the readin' public was beggin' 
and fightin' for cut feed of his mix, 
and that while he had 'em a-goin', 
and needed the money, he was fixin' 
to choke the market. The next winter 
he sent Cal some papers with his pre- 
pared food in, and Cal and the school- 
marm who was boardin' at the Hol- 
back's, laughed until they cracked 
the plaster on the wall readin' "Tales 
of a Bow-wow," with pictures of Cal's 
dog scattered through it, and "Muse 
of a Tabby," with the photograph 
and hand-write of Holback's yaller 
cat to draw the crow r d. 

That schoolmarm was a purty 
smooth article, by the way, and she 
was tickled with the yarns that chap 
had worked out of his system. She 
took considerable of Cal's wind and 
high feelin' away when she commenced 
wishin' she could know some folks 
with literary streaks in 'em, for she 
was hankerin' to commune with the 
great intellects of the age. Cal told 
her that it was all right to commune 
at long range over the magazine line, 
but that she'd have to use a disin- 
fectant on some of the sorry-lookin' 
idees she'd accumulate if she knew 
that particular literaturist as intimate- 
ly as he did. The fact is, the school- 
marm was cuttin' in on Cal's peace 
of mind, and with all his takin' her 
to meetin' and spellin' bees she was 
4 'way yonder" with him. 

Cal 'lowed that if that city lad could 
make a livin' at writin' such stuff, 
and twist up the feelin's of a gal like 
Susan Thomas, he would be the daddy 
of a tale that would singe the whiskers 
off of public opinion. There was 
nuthin' Gothic 'bout Cal's intellectual 
architecture — it leaned a bit toward 
the coal-shed style. He w r as jest 
like a lot of great writers — ain't. He 
had sense enough to know he couldn't 
spoil much paper writin' 'bout things 
he didn't know, so he pinned down 



to something he was on speakin' terms 
with. 

Cal owned in his own right, free 
from all encumbrances, a modest, un- 
assumin' hen named Nancy Ann. By 
a unique system involvin' courage, 
corn and cussin', he had trained Nance 
to dance a step or two and give a little 
sawed-off chunk of talk. To converse 
with her and steal her thinks and 
write them in a diary was the idee of 
John Calvin Higgins. He figured that 
as a hennist he was the whole coop, for 
who was better heeled to do the job 
than one who was kind of related? 
He was something of a cackler, and 
as for settin' — well, if he had had his 
way, no old cluck could have worsted 
him in a steady settin' match. 

So Cal wrote off the diary, and a 
run-down doctor that worked in a 
saw mill stuck in the stoppin' places 
and trimmed off the corners. By 
some trade The Chicken's Friend pub- 
lished it, and for two dollars the Clair- 
ville Hooter was glad to copy it as the 
effort of a local celebrity, and the en- 
tire county read the inmost thinks 
of Nancy Ann. 

Well, it was interestin' if nuthin' else. 
Cal took that hen from the hour she 
kicked a hole in her shell — from her 
earliest childhood — up through the 
gaps, whoopin' cough, teethin' and 
measles. The way she got mixed up 
on her mothers — the one by layin' and 
the one by hatchin' — was sad. Her 
trials and dangers resultin' from dodg- 
in' the weasels and cats, and later on, 
her ambitions and secret thoughts, 
w r ere touchin' and human enough to 
make a preacher swear off the chicken 
potpie habit. It was pitiful to read 
how in her youth she suffered the 
pangs of a big sorrow by givin' her 
heart to a flashy gent by the name of 
Shanghai, who put up a front and 
blowed 'bout his family, and in the 
end took up with anuther gal, became 
a Mormon, and wanted Nance to 
share his happy home with a bunch 
of scrub pullets that couldn't name 
their parents and came from under the 
barn in a doubtful and irregular way. 
Then came the greatest tear-starter. 
Her longin' and cravin' for the joys 
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of motherhood got a knock in the head 
by a pop-eyed little cuss from Michi- 
gan, who sold the Holback outfit an 
incubator. 

Folks got to askin' Cal if his sad, 
soggy tale was the real thing or was 
he jest naturally lyin' 'bout what 
seemed to be a highly respected mem- 
ber of the weaker sex. In reply, Cal 
would trot out Nance, make a few 
passes with his hand, mumble a bit, 
and then the lady would cackle a few 
cacks, which accordin' to his rules for 
polite hen talk, put him solid in the 
G. Washington class. 

People talked a heap, and when 
the County Fair was ripe, Bud Owens 
persuaded Cal to exhibit the hen in a 
style befittin' her station. They got 
the diary printed in a little book size, 
borrowed a mildewed and frowsy 
tent, and proceeded to satisfy the 
curiosity of the public at so much per 
sat. 

When a crowd of four or five would 
surge 'round the main entrance of 
their mammoth amphitheater, Bud 
would mount a barrel and cut loose a 
crop of peppery gab. Wavin' his plug 
hat in one hand and holdin' the book 
in the other, he would read: "A 
longin' sneaked into my heart of 
hearts! My future was hazy! Un- 
cultured and inexperienced in social 
ways, I felt that I was sure to get em- 
barrassed and lose my head before 
I succeeded in gettin' next to desirable 
people. Even then, though nestled 
close to their hearts, my breedin' and 
youthful tenderness would soon be 
forgotten. These cruel thoughts made 
me sad, and I wept several real moist 
weeps, off and on." 

Then Bud would scatter his ora- 
tory. ' ' There, ' ' — he hollered, € ' ladies 
and gentlemen, you have a few choice 
lines from the only history of a hen 
ever wrote up. Think of it! A 
talkin' hen ! For forty thousand years 
hens have been pinin' 'way with 
busted hearts — their thinks not ad- 
vertised ! 'Cause why ? No one could 
understand their talk. Philosophers 
couldn't deliver the goods. It re- 
mained for a genius of this county 
to get onto the whisperin' of this femi- 



nine soul and put the joys and sorrows 
of Nancy Ann betwixt the two lids 
of this book from which I have just 
read in your presence, and which, by 
a special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers, the Dansard Oil Company, 
the Feather Bed Trust and the Bullion- 
bears Club of New York, I am offerin' 
to you, this day only, at the unmen- 
tionable price of five cents! But, I 
say, how can you appreciate it unless 
you behold in life, blood, feathers and 
all, the wonderful lady herself and 
her marvelous historian? Now, before 
we go abroad to fill a long engagement 
at the Bastile in London and the 
Coloseum in Paris, we exhibit to you 
the matchless miracle of the age for 
the insignificant sum of ten cents. 
The show is now on and the price is 
ten cents! Pass right in! Don't 
crowd! Price is ten cents!" 

Then Sol Tubbs' boy thumped a 
big drum, and Bud stuck to his holler 
and played variations on the barrel 
with a club. Inside the tent, Cal 
walked from behind a curtain with 
Nance in his arms, and made a bow 
that looked like he was dodgin' a brick. 
A few words from Cal, a little hop and 
a long cackle from the hen, and the 
show was over. 

When a gang of logmen from Chest 
Creek called the demonstration a fake 
and a swindle and proceeded to smash 
down the tent and chase Bud and Cal 
through the fair grounds, over the 
fence and into the woods, they were 
'bout four hundred dollars to the good. 

A few days afterwards, a sporty- 
lookin' gent drove up to the Holback 
place and asked Cal if he was willin' 
to be divorced from Nance for a cash 
consideration. This base tempter had 
witnessed the hen's accomplishments 
while he was runnin' an Oriental Dance 
show at the fair, and he was goin' to 
turn his crowd of Turkish princesses 
from Georgia into an Uncle Tom's 
Cabin troupe durin' the winter and 
wanted to use the bird in a plantation 
scene. Fifty dollars was the amount of 
salve Cal wanted. Although the ama- 
teur sultan wore 'bout four pounds 
of diamonds, he confessed that he 
hadn't seen that much money for a 
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long time, and felt hurt that Cal 
wanted to rob a brother professional. 
So there was nuthin' doin' that day. 

The next mornin' Nancy Ann was 
missin\ Cal walked out the road 
to lament and ease his feelin's. A 
young lawyer from Clairville, rigged 
out in old clothes and nursin' an 
ancient muzzle-loader gun, drove up 
and stopped. The legal spark was a 
candidate for the legislature and was 
tryin' to make himself solid with the 
country voters by leavin' his finery 
at home and pretendin' to hunt a 
little game in the classical Ridge style. 

After a bit of talk, Cal asked: 
" Any luck ?" 

1 ' Yes, indeed. I killed a nice pheas- 
ant a moment ago/' said the meek 
vote-wanter. 

"What?" said Cal, all excited. 
"Killed a pheasant out of season! 
Gosh, man, I can have you jerked ; but 
I ain't savin* nuthin' — jest now." 

The lawyer plead like he was afraid of 
hangin'. Said that he never thought 
of the season and didn't mean to 
shoot anything, but jest wanted to put 
up a bluff for effect. It was early in 
the 'lectioneerin' game and he hadn't 
blown all his money, so he stuck a 
ten-spot at Cal with a wink that 
meant mum all 'round. 

"Thank you," said Cal, with a dry 
voice, "and was it a big one?" 

"Look for yourself. Here it is 
under the buggy seat; allow me to 
present it to you," was the answer 
handed Cal, and out came — Nancy 
Ann! 

"By the ghost of Long Barney," 
hollered Cal, "that's the greatest hen 
on earth ! Roll out here on the ground 
till I bust you into forty-seven hunks. 
That bird was worth fifty dollars yes- 
terday, and that's what you've got 
to shell out and shell quick or I'll take 
that much fun out of your hide !" 

"I'm mighty sorry," squeaked the 
chap, "but I can't pay a price like that. 
Besides, I thought she was a pheasant 
and paid you for her." 

"Not on your chromo! You paid 
me for a pheasant you said you killed. 
I want fifty dollars for a hen I know 
you assassinated. Why, man, if I 



say the word, your political goose 
is cooked forever. Do you s'pose 
the Ridge folks are goin' to have their 
laws made by a fool that can't tell a 
pheasant from a speckled hen? You 
insult the intelligence of the great 
American people! Cough up fifty, 
or you'll put in all your days studyin' 
the bird book." Cal got the fifty. 

That evenin', when Cal was con- 
solin' himself by countin' over the 
nice crisp bills, the Oriental Dance 
man drove into the barn yard with 
a rush. 

"Say," says he, as his feet hit the 
ground, "I want that hen. I've four 
miles to drive and my train leaves in 
twenty minutes." 

"Too late, I reckon," says Cal, 
carelessly. "This mornin' I asked a 
man fifty for her and — " 

"Did he take her?" 

"No, he didn't take her— that is, 
she's out back of the barn somewhere. 
That great hen wandered out into the 
woods and — " 

"Couldn't find her for him, eh?" 
broke in the Barnum. "Well, I'll 
hunt for her. Say, there she is comin' 
'round the corner of the barn now. 
Here's the fifty ! Grab her, grab her ! " 

In a jiffy the designated chick was 
in the arms of the smart geezer and 
he was crawlin' into his buggy, all 
the time sayin', "I would know this 
hen anywhere. Why, man, she is a 
marvel! Wait till you see her on a 
three-sheet poster. She'll be a head- 
liner for the greatest Uncle Tom show 
in the world." 

"This cash goes for that hen?" Cal 
asked, in a hint sort of tone. 

1 ' Sure thing ! Ain't you satisfied ? ' ' 

"Yes," murmurs Cal. "Now, what 
this hen needs is — " But he was 
sawed off with: 

"Haven't time to talk. I know 
how to feed her. Now, watch me do 
a hoss race for that train. So long!" 
Down the road went the Tom outfit. 

Cal stood and looked at the cloud 
of dust for a spell and then remarked : 

1 ' I'll be chawed up ! Couldn't drive 
a word in anywhere, could I? This 
wad of stuff for that hen, and he has 
the hen — that's fair and square, 
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Nuther case of trouble with twins — 
that sister of Nancy Ann's fooled me 
lots of times — blamed near." 

When a letter came from New York 
sayin' that the hen seemed to have 
lost her talents, Cal telegraphed back 
on a postal card : 

"No, she ain't, 'cause she never had any 
what you could notice. She'll talk all right 
when she's taught — it runs in her family. 
I couldn't cheep when I wanted to and now 
I'm not wan tin' to say a darned word, an' 
you do the same, or folks will give you the 
merry ha — ha!" 

All that Cal ever said 'bout the 
hen doin's was: 

"Literaturin' — straight book writin' 
— will set the people to cacklin' all 
right if the idee is hit smack on the 
nose ; but the spondulix comes in bales 
from workin' the side lines. I might 
have sold a million copies of the 
'Diary* if I had printed a few pictures 
of myself holdin' a pen or readin' 
a book, and then scattered an assort- 
ment of tales 'bout my eccentricities 
in eatin', talkin' and wearin' my duds. 
Then, I might have boosted the price 



of poultry in these parts clean out 
of sight. Yes, indeedy, if these writin' 
chaps want to eat pie, they must 
remember that it is on the side 
lines they've got to do their husky 
heavin'." 

With his three hundred dollars Cal 
bought that Gosser land from the 
sheriff, and got a mule thrown in. 
Then he got busy. Literaturin' was 
too brash for him. 

In a year or two he talked that 
schoolmarm into thinkin' that any- 
body that could get next to a feminine 
heart and squint into the soul of any 
female was the sort of an expert she 
was hankerin' for; and the man that 
was able to hold his own and a good 
chunk of the other fellow's in a dicker 
was jest her sort of a man. 

This is .why I said at the beginnin' 
that I'd win money if anybody bet 
on appearance and ag'in Cal's gettin' 
a start in life by tacklin' literature. 
He ain't worked at it since, but by 
the way he's gatherin' moss I reckon 
the last chapter of "The Diary of a 
Talkin' Hen" ain't finished yet. 



IN MERRY VEIN 



THE COQUETTE 

Coquette! your heart is a "yellow rose" — 
Whose leaves your lovers pluck one by one, 

Until but the thorns remain, and those 

Are left for your husband to touch, or shun. 

THE LOVE THAT LASTS % 

There are many loves that fill man's heart 

And make existence sunny; 
But time sees all save one depart — 

And that's the love of money. 

TAKING THE COUNT 

" I can read my lover just like a book!" 

Declared fair Winifred Hall. 
"Why, what a feat!" exclaimed her friend, 

"To master type so small!" 



Walter Pulitzer. 
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BITS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

By Susie Gentry 



"What great results from trivial causes 
spring" 



It is hard to believe that a good 
dinner was the primal cause of the 
establishing of our permanent seat 
of government at Washington, D. C, 
but such is the fact. 

When Ethan Allen demanded the 
surrender of Fort Ticonderoga in the 
name of God and the Continental 
Congress he stood as a representative 
of the great moral and political power 
which has done much in molding 
the destinies of mankind and coun- 
tries. 

The just desire of the colonies for a 
free government in America led to the 
assembling of a representative body 
of men known as the "Continental 
Congress.' ' 

It held its first session in Phila- 
delphia on September the fifth, 1774. 
On May the tenth, the following year, 
another session was held at the same 
place. 

This attempt to be true and free 
Americans, and have "America for 
Americans," created such bitter feel- 
ings and controversies both at home 
and abroad, that Congress was obliged 
to hold its sessions at those places 
where the least disturbance would be 
created. 

The third session was held in Balti- 
more, December 20, 1776. March 4, 
1777, we find it meeting in Phila- 
delphia again; and on September 27, 
1777, its members are to be found at 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and three 
days later at York, Pennsylvania. 

The next meeting was at Philadel- 
phia, July 2, 1778, where all sessions 
were held until 1783, when Congress 
was driven out of its halls by a mob, 
the civil authorities being unable or 
unwilling to control. On June 30, 



1783, the city of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, had the honor of giving its mem- 
bers an asylum. 

November 26, 1783, Congress met 
at Annapolis, Maryland. During this 
session, on December 23, General 
Washington resigned his commission, 
as the Revolutionary War had been 
terminated by the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, October 19, 1781. 

Congress next met at Trenton, New 
Jersey, November 1, 1784, and ad- 
journed to meet in New York City on 
January 11, 1785. 

Here the sessions were held until the 
adoption of the Constitution, in 1788. 
Here was held, also, the first Federal 
Congress, under the provisions of the 
Constitution, and the electoral votes 
were canvassed for the first President 
of the United States of America. 

The inauguration ceremonies took 
place on the balcony of Federal Hall, 
on the corner of Nassau and Wall 
streets, I April 30, 1789 — a bronze 
statue of heroic size marks the spot 
upon the steps of the sub-treasury 
building. 

The Government of the United 
States was now provided with a Con- 
stitution, a Federal Congress and a 
President, but had no permanent 
abiding place. 

New York was determined to be the 
capital city. Philadelphia wa s equally 
anxious to provide a home for Con- 
gress, which, six years before her 
authorities had suffered to be dis- 
gracefully driven out by the violence 
of a Tory mob. 

Delaware, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Virginia all presented their patri- 
otic testimonials and claimed title to 
the honor of founding a capital city 
for the new and lusty infant nation. 

The New England States were 
satisfied with their efforts in procur- 
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ing liberty — which was with them the 
one question. The extreme Southern 
States, supported by Maryland and 
Virginia, would consent to no location 
which was as far north as Philadelphia. 
The Carolinas did not like Philadel- 
phia either. New Jersey and Dela- 
ware were not slow in presenting their 
merited claims. 

On September 22, 1789, by a vote 
of thirty-one to seventeen, the House 
passed a Bill fixing the locus for a 
permanent capital on the banks of 
the Susquehanna. James Madison 
was violent in his opposition to this 
site, and undoubtedly he had the sup- 
port of the President. The Senate, 
however, passed an amendment, sub- 
stituting the Delaware River for the 
Susquehanna. 

When the Bill was returned to the 
House, it again received the opposition 
of Mr. Madison, who succeeded in 
getting it postponed until another 
session. The burning questions before 
the next Congress — 1780 — were : Alex- 
ander Hamilton's proposal that Con- 
gress assume the payment of the State 
debts and the Bill for fixing a perma- 
nent location for the United States 
Capital. The members were nearly 
equally divided, and the partisan 
spirit became so intense and hot that 
many feared a secession movement 
might be more disastrous to the newly- 
formed Union than war with England. 

Thomas Jefferson, who had but 



recently returned from France, was 
appointed Secretary of State, and he 
was requested to lend his influence in 
composing, or quieting the difficulty. 
This great statesman knew the sooth- 
ing, almost sedative effects of a good 
dinner on the nerves of strenuous 
politicians, and he invited Alexander 
Hamilton as his guest on this notable 
occasion. 

The Southern States were firm in 
their opposition to Hamilton's finan- 
cial scheme, and could count a majority 
of two against it. The result of the 
dinner was a conversion of Lee and 
White of Virginia to the proposal 
of Hamilton and, on the other hand, 
Hamilton of New York and Robert 
Morris of Pennsylvania agreed to lend 
their aid in fixing the new capital on 
the banks of the Potomac. These pre- 
liminaries being arranged, Pierce Butler 
of South Carolina was selected as the 
proper person to introduce "a Bill 
to determine the permanent seat of 
Government of the United States." 

The Bill passed by two votes. Re- 
peated efforts were made to change 
the site, but on July 9, 1790, the 
Senate Bill passed the House by a 
vote of thirty-two to twenty-nine, and 
was approved July 16, 1790. After a 
hard-fought fight of ten years and six- 
teen days, the bargain made at Thomas 
Jefferson's good dinner ceased to be 
a bone of contention between the 
North and the South. 



JONQUILS 

My beautiful jonquils, so golden, 

What joy ye have cast o'er my way! 
I have longed for your beauty and fragrance 

For many and many a day ; 
Yet little I dreamed there were growing 

So many bright flowers for me, 

And I thank the kind hand, thus bestowing 
This act full of kindness. I see 

Such beauty in sweet flowers always, * 

E'en when their brightness may shine 
O'er the heart of another, but sweeter 

Are ye, jonquils mine — all mine. 

Evangel Harrel. 
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MAMMY HARRIET 



By Horace Hendrick 



TO Margaret Henderson, as she 
gazed out of the carriage 
that had just stopped 
before the big iron gate, the 
old red brick house, standing under 
the great spreading branches of the 
elm trees, had never seemed so 
beautiful, so homelike and restful. 
She could hardly realize that it was 
ten years since she had last seen her 
old home. How many changes had 
taken place in her life in those ten 
years! How many dear ones had 
"gone home!" And how changed 
it would all be to her! 

Her father had fallen on the field 
of Shiloh, and she scarcely remem- 
bered him; but her mother, a frail, 
delicate little woman, with the courage 
and ability which has characterized 
so many Southern women, who after 
the war was over found themselves 
dependent upon their own resources, 
had carefully managed the property 
and had lived on in the old fami- 
ly homestead until Frank and Mar- 
garet were old enough to relieve her 
of her cares. Then had come Mar- 
garet's marriage to John Hender- 
son and settling in his Northern 
home. Before a year had gone by 
her mother had suddenly passed over 
the shining river, and this being 
followed by several other deaths among 
her kinspeople, Margaret had, from 
time to time, postponed a visit to the 
dear old home which would awaken 
so many sad memories. Frank con- 
tinued to live on the old place, his 
mother's "Cousin Sophie" keeping 
house for him, assisted by the old 
servants who had remained on the 
place. 

They were not a very satisfactory 
lot, and Frank Buford was often tempt- 



ed to "clean out the crowd," as he 
expressed it, and only refrained from 
doing so on Mammy Harriet's account. 
Mammy Harriet was past eighty years 
old, and had nursed Mrs. Buford when 
she was a baby, and each succeeding 
Buford baby since. She had belonged 
to Mrs. Biiford's father, old General 
Jackson, and had been given to the 
daughter on her wedding day. She 
took as much pride in the family" as 
any member of it, and woe to any one 
who dared to criticise any of the family 
in her presence. Like many of the 
old-time darkies she lived much in the 
past and loved to talk of "dem good 
ole times w'en ole Marster wuz 
a-livin\" 

It was Mammy Harriet's arms that 
first held the "little Missy," and her 
voice, crooning the quaint negro 
lullabies, had first soothed her to 
sleep. It was on her faithful breast 
Mrs. Buford had sobbed out her 
heart's anguish that dreadful day 
when the news from Shiloh had 
come, and her faithful black hands 
had closed the tired eyes at the 
last. Search where you may, you 
will never find records of more 
tender devotion, more unflinching 
constancy, or truer heroism than 
was found in these old family servants 
in the South. If Mammy Harriet had 
loved her mistress, she had simply 
idolized Margaret; "my baby," as she 
called her. When John Henderson's 
business called him to the South, and 
he found he would probably be de- 
tained there several weeks, he urged 
Margaret to go, too, and so she was 
now coming home for Christmas. 
Her brother and Miss Sophia were 
very happy over the promised visit 
and had been making all sorts of 
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preparations for her coming. Such 
good things as the pantry and store- 
room contained! and such mysterious 
packages as they both slipped in and 
hid away from each other! The old 
house was all alight, and the long- 
deserted rooms were cheerful with 
holly and mistletoe. The great fire- 
place in the old parlor was piled high 
with hickory logs, and the big brass 
andirons sparkled and smiled as the 
blazing logs crackled and sputtered; 
and the dancing, twisting flames 
leaped joyously up the deep-throated 
chimney as though they, too, under- 
stood. 

Mammy Harriet was the gladdest 
of all. Her old heart thumped so 
under the checked shawl she had 
pinned around her shoulders that she 
thought "it sho'ly would choke her." 
She had claimed the privilege of M tend- 
in' to little Missy's room," and the 
dainty, white bed she had seen well 
aired, the sheets and pillow-cases 
she had taken from the old cedar-lined 
closets; the sheer muslin curtains at 
the windows, she had "done up widher 
own han's," and they were as spotless 
as the fast falling snowflakes outside. 
On the little table by the bed she had 
placed the brass candlestick she re- 
membered Mrs. Buford's using each 
night for so many years. She walked 
over now to the washstand to see if the 
towels were in their place, and then 
took from the pocket of her shabby 
old dress a little package wrapped in 
newspaper and tied very securely, 
with many windings of string. This 
she carefully unwrapped, disclosing 
inside another wrapping of pink tissue 
paper; when she had removed this, 
she raised the object in her hand to her 
face and smelled it, heaving a big sigh 
of satisfaction, her dear old black 
face wearing a supremely happy ex- 
pression. It Was a small cake of 
perfumed toilet soap, given her long 
ago by Mrs. Buford, and she had 
kept it among her treasures in her 
little chest of drawers in her cabin. 
It was too precious to use, so she 
had contented herself with taking 
it out occasionally and smelling it, 
and then carefully wrapping it up 



again. But nothing in Mammy Har- 
riet's eyes was too good for Margaret, 
so she had brought her treasure, and 
as she laid it in the soapdish said: 
"I hopes she gwin'ter lak dat soap; 
it sho'ly do smell lak it orter please 
'er; what's an ole nigger lak me want 
wid it? I'se jes' bin keepin' it fer 
'er, an' I spec she gwin'ter be mighty 
proud w'en she sees it." 

Just then a sharp ring of the door 
bell sounded through the house and 
caused Mammy Harriet to start. 
"Dar she is now ! I feels it in my ole 
bones!" she exclaimed, as she hurried 
as fast as she could, her hand on her 
side "whar de miz'ry took her de 
wuss," down the broad, old stairway 
to the hall below. When she had 
reached the bottom step she was so 
out of breath she sank down on the 
floor. She saw "Marse Frank" open 
wide the great hall door and the face 
she had longed and waited to see 
appeared. 

Margaret greeted her brother and 
Miss Sophia warmly, and her glad 
eyes seemed to drink in the dear, 
familiar objects all around her, while 
John Henderson looked on with face 
alight with love and pride in the little 
woman who was the center of it all. 
Now disengaging herself from the 
welcoming arms of her loved ones, 
Margaret looked around anxiously 
and asked: "But where is Mammy 
Harriet? I thought she would be the 
first to meet me; surely nothing 
has happened to her!" She did 
not see the feeble old figure huddled 
there by the foot of the stairway, 
but a trembling voice reached her 
ears from the half shadows of the 
hallway. "Heah I is, honey; heah 
me; I'se comin' !" and the old woman, 
holding to the rail, slowly tried to rise. 
Margaret flew to her, and gathering 
the form of her old black Mammy to 
her heart tenderly kissed the shrunken 
cheeks, tears filling her own gray eyes 
as she saw how feeble the old woman 
had grown and how dim the old eyes 
were. 

Memory works with lightning fingers 
at times, and now Margaret's past 
flashed before her eyes. She was a 
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child, a girl, a young woman, the old 
life was before her, and in every scene 
the form, the face, the voice of Mammy 
Harriet was present. Putting her 
strong, young arms around the old 
woman's shoulders she led her into 
the cheerful old parlor. 

Mammy Harriet had not spoken a 
word. She could only look, half- 
blinded by happy tears, and, as 
Margaret led her to an armchair before 
the fire, and gently pushed her in it, 
she tried to rise, but Margaret re- 
strained her and said: "No, you are 
going to sit right here by me and tell 
me all about yourself. Brother and 
Cousin Sophia will just have to wait ! 
But I don't believe you are glad to 
see me at all! You haven't said a 
word." 

Slowly the old woman put out one 
trembling hand and softly touched 
the white fingers that rested upon the 
arm of her chair, as she looked with 
eyes all aglow with tenderness in the 
face of her young mistress. 

"It do seem lak I done los' all de 
sense I evah had; heah I'se bin 
a-watchin' fer yer, an' it seemed lak 
meh ole haht wud bre'k wid de longin' 
fer a sight of meh baby's face ag'in; 
an' now yer done come, I des nacherly 
lose mehse'f and meh haht it mek 
me dumb; but yer knows, meh pre- 
cious chile, ole Mammy's glad ter see 
yer, gladder en she kin tell. I tole 
the good Lord ef he 'ud only spar' me 
till arter I'd seed you once mo' and 
guv yer de word yer ma tole me to 
guv yer, I'd be radey to go. I ain' 
got long ter stay nohow, an' I knows 
I is mos' wo' out, but, honey, yer 
nebber had no one to lub yer, 'cep'n' 
'twus yer ma, lak old black Mammy 
Harriet." Her voice broke and her 
eyes were full of happy tears. Then, 
rising from her chair,* she added: 
4 'Whut a fool I is ! a-settin' here talkin' 
dis here doleful way, an you jes' cum 
home and it Chris'mus time, too ! I 
better be goin' out dar in dat dinin' 
room ; ef I don' dem fool niggers won' 
get dat supper radey dis week! An' 
you all 'bout starved, I reckon." 

Miss Sophia signalled to Margaret 
by a look to make no objections, and 



she only said: "You don't know, 
Mammy, how hungry I am for some 
of your good cooking; our city cooks 
can't begin to cook like you, so hurry 
up supper." 

Miss Sophia still managed to retain 
much of the flavor of old times in the 
Buford home. A couple of the bet- 
ter of the servants still remained in 
the house, and when not down with the 
"miz'ry in her back" Mammy Harriet 
still exercised nominal sway over the 
kitchen, and she loved to feel she was 
of some account yet, Sarah and Tom 
both humoring her. She had been 
a famous cook, and her dishes had been 
known for miles around. Her old 
face fairly beamed now as she stood 
behind the chair she had drawn back 
for Margaret. The thin slices of de- 
licious boiled ham, baked potatoes, 
a great dish of fried chicken, prepared 
as only a Southern darky can fry it, 
waffles done to a golden brown, that 
seemed to melt in the mouth, sweet 
country butter in which you could 
almost smell the white clover blos- 
soms, strawberry preserves, and rich, 
fragrant coffee and cream made a 
supper generous yet dainty. 

As soon as all were seated Mammy 
Harriet left the room, returning with 
a plate of biscuits. "Ileah, honey," 
she said, "I know you'se gwinter lak 
dese beaten biskits; I made 'em 
myse'f, and I hopes dey'll tas'e good 
ter yer." She remembered how fond 
Margaret had always been of her 
famous beaten biscuits, and she was 
very proud of her success, watching 
with shining eyes and face the disap- 
pearance -of replenished platefuls. 

"No, Mammy, I positively can't eat 
another one," said Margaret at last. 
"I am afraid I shall be sick now. I 
don't know when I have eaten so 
heartily, and you will be responsible 
for it if I am sick, you know." 

"Go way, chile! dem biskits ain' 
gwineter hurt yer; didn' I mek 'em 
myse'f? I'se seen Marse Frank dar 
eat fo'teen an jiuver turn a ha'r." 

A laugh followed this sally of Mam- 
my Harriet's. As they rose from the 
table Margaret paused, and laying her 
hand on the old woman's shoulder, 
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said: "I know you are just tired out. 
Now be good and eat your supper and 
go right to bed. You have to get 
up early to-morrow morning, remem- 
ber, to catch my 'Christmas gift.' 
I will come down and see you after 
a little while and bid you good-night, 
and you can give me your stocking to 
hang up, for old Santa Claus is going 
to look for it the very first thing when 
he comes to-night." 

And so, with much muttering and 
shaking of the head, Mammy Harriet 
was finally induced to go to her 
cabin. Margaret called Sarah and 
told her to keep her eye on the 
old woman and see that she got to 
bed safely, and then went into the 
parlor to join the others. 

"Cousin Sophia," said she "Mammy 
Harriet is very feeble, and only the 
excitement is keeping her up to-night. 
Tell me about her. You know what 
she has been to Mama all her life, 
and how faithful she has always been 
to me. Is there anything I can do 
for her?" 

"My dear child/' said Miss Sophia, 
"Harriet is failing very fast. You 
must remember she is eighty-four, an 
old, old woman. She has not been 
at all like her old self since she had 
a bad spell some two years since. 
Her mind at times seems to wander 
and for days she is unable to leave 
her room. When she heard you were 
coming home, she brightened up and 
has been like a different person. The 
way she has counted the days and 
watched and planned for you has been 
really pathetic. Excitement, as you 
say, has kept her up, and I very much 
fear the reaction will be too much for 
her. She has taken such interest and 
pride in fixing your room for you, dear, 
and you must be sure to speak to her 
about it and to tell her how sweet 
and nice everything is." 

"Oh, I will, I will!" cried Margaret. 
"I ought to have let her go up with 
me to my room. It would have pleased 
her so; but she looked so tired I sent 
her off to bed. Poor old Mammy 
Harriet," she continued; "no one has 
ever given much thought to your 
wishes and heart longings! It has 



all been take, take, take, with us, and 
give, give, give with you." 

She started suddenly from her seat 
by the chimney-side. "I am going 
down now and see how she is and tell 
her good-night. I told her I would 
come." So saying, Margaret threw 
a scarf over her head and ran along 
the back gallery, down the steps, to 
the little cabin room where she so 
well knew she would find her old 
friend. 

She softly opened the door and 
entered. All was very quiet ; a warm 
fire burned in the old fireplace, and 
the room was oppressively hot. The 
little split rocking chair was before 
the fire as she had so often seen it in 
the old days. The old clock ticked 
away on the mantel shelf, and as 
Margaret softly crossed the room she 
noticed the old woman's clothing 
neatly folded and hung across the 
foot of the bed. The lamp was binn- 
ing low on the little table by the head 
of the bed, and her old silver-rimmed 
spectacles and a ball of gray yarn and 
knitting-needles in a half -knitted sock 
lay beside them ; a long, black stock- 
ing lay across one corner of the table. 
Margaret hesitated a moment. "Is 
she asleep?" she asked herself; if so, 
she would not awaken her, but would 
just take the stocking quietly and go. 
Sarah would be out presently, she 
thought, and see that the fire was 
covered up and all was safe for the 
night. Yes, Sarah was very careful, 
and was devoted to Mammy Harriet, 
and Margaret felt she could trust her. 
She leaned over and looked into the 
old face and whispered: "Good night, 
dear old friend. May to-morrow be 
a very happy day for you." She 
started, and leaned closer; something 
about that still form caused her to 
tremble; she touched the wrinkled 
hands lying so quietly across the coarse 
night-dress. They were cold and un- 
responsive. A faint smile was on the 
old face, and the dim eyes were half 
opened, but Margaret knew the light 
had gone out of them forever — she 
would never hear the sound of that 
tender voice again. It was Mammy 
Harriet's last Christmas Eve. 
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She threw herself down there in the 
poor little cabin, with her arms 
across the silent form on the bed, and 
was not ashamed of the hot tears that 
filled her eyes. And as she crouched 
there she saw a vision. Her own 
precious mother was before her gaze, 
only it seemed she was younger and 
fairer than when last she saw her, 
and lilies were blooming all about her. 



Many other forms were there, too, 
some she knew, and some she could 
not place, who seemed strangely 
familiar. And now another form 
seemed coming nearer and nearer, and 
her mother turned with a glad cry of 
welcome, as a voice she remembered 
so well fell on her ears. "Chrismus 
giff, Miss Martha! Chrismus giff!" 
Mammy Harriet was home at last. 



BY THE OLD MILL WHEEL 

Oh ! for a day ctf the old, old days 

By the lapping, lazy stream, 
Where the fallen beech made a royal 
couch, 
Where life was one long, sweet dream. 
- Of joy and spring the bluebird sang 
From the budding apple tree; 
The mourning dove cooed to his love, 
And the robin sang his glee. 



What joy to list to the old mill wheel 

So merrily keeping time; 
Its croon as soft as a tale twice told, 

In the waters' lulling rhyme. 
Oh, to skip a stone to the sedgy marge 

When a loon made covert there; 
It was like the breath of an eerie 
death— 

His wild flight through the air. 
How the water roared as it foaming 
poured 

In a mimic, mystic fall. 
"Nor haste, nor rest !" it seemed to cry 

To the crooning wheel's low call. 



Give back, O Fate, one day like those 

From care, from sorrow free. 
Days of joy in the sky, the earth, 

Under the spreading tree. 
Let me go back to the dear old farm ; 

Perhaps the moss-clad wheel 
May lull me to sleep with its whirring 
croon, 

To wake at the noon-bells' peal. 
Let me once more see the dazzling falls, 

Once more be free from doubt, 
And dream the old dreams on my 
beechen couch, 

Before my life runs out. 

E. Lockert Doak. 
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THE SCENE OF "THE WHITE COWL" 

By Edwin Carlile Litsey 



I SUPPOSE almost every one who 
reads is familiar with Mr. James 
Lane Allen's superior short ro- 
mance. I suppose, also, that 
the many who have been stirred by 
its wonderful pathos and indefinable 
charm have thought vaguely of the 
theater of this tragedy, and how it 
would appear to the eye (for I presume 
none need be told that the setting in 
which Mr. Allen placed his remarkable 
work did, and does to-day, exist). 

It has been nearly a century since 
the Abbey of Gethsemani was founded. 
It is an offshoot from the parent stem, 
which is located at Melleray, on the 
Lower Loire, France. The father 
house became crowded, and a small 
band of volunteers made a perilous 
passage to New Orleans, thence up 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers to the 
present site of the city of Louisville, 
Kentucky. Ox-wagons brought them 



to their ultimate destination, where 
the present Abbey stands. 

The writer resides within an hour's 
ride by rail of the monastery; he has 
visited it often, and the singular and 
quieting charm which the place pos- 
sesses never palls. The traveler 
alights at a small station, and a pleas- 
ant walk of a mile and a half over a 
country dirt road brings him to his 
destination. The Abbey rests (rests 
is the proper word) in a secluded hollow 
in the Kentucky hills. The first 
object which draws the eye is a tall 
white, tapering, cross-crowned spire 
which lifts its head high above the 
trees below. The road goes down 
a hill, makes an abrupt curve, and 
presently one stands in awe before 
the pathetic wreck of one of the most 
beautiful avenues in the world. In 
past years this avenue, formed of giant 
English elms planted in double rows, 
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was the pride of the brotherhood (if 
it can be justly said that they take 
a pride in things earthly) and the 
wonder of visitors. Then a certain 
parasite, so small as to be almost in- 
visible to the naked eye, made its 
appearance in Kentucky in countless 
numbers, and fed exclusively upon 
the leaves of this tree. Human in- 
genuity was powerless to combat 
them, and the Abbey's elms went 



The first is practically a flower garden, 
with a shrine in the center containing 
a statue of the Holy Virgin. Shrubs 
and plots of flowers are in evidence, 
with two long hothouses on one side 
for the preservation of the delicate 
plants in winter. No woman's foot 
is allowed to press the soil beyond the 
porter's lodge — no woman but .the 
wife of the President of the United 
States and the wife of the Governor 



THB RUINED AVBNUB 



gaunt, bare limbs which summer has 
no power to clothe again, the porter's 
lodge is reached, and a brown-cowled 
figure admits the visitor with a 
muttered "Deo Gratial" or "Bene- 
dicite/" The caller's wants are ascer- 
tained. If he comes on business, an 
audience with the Superior is speedily 
secured. If he comes as a guest, he 
is conducted to a pleasant room in 
the main body of the building, and 
his every want is courteously supplied. 
The Abbey is built in the form of 
a large square, enclosing two courts. 



tral court is a vineyard — and the sow- 
wine stored in the Abbey's cellars 
has a well-deserved reputation! The 
building has three stories, and is made 
of brick. The rooms, halls, corridors 
and cloisters are spacious and bare. 
On the ground floor are the chapel, 
the refectory, the chapter room (where 
the mea culpa, or public confession 
of sins takes place every morning) 
and the rooms of the Abbot, Prior 
and Sub-Prior, as well as rooms for 
postulants seeking admission into the 
order. Above are the library, dormi- 
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tory, storerooms and guest-chambers. 
The Abbey is self-supporting, its acres 
yielding abundantly of the fruits of 
the soil every season. 

The life of a Trappist monk is one 
of extreme rigor, and often of suffer- 
ing. His vow is silence, obedience, 
poverty and self-denial. Meat never 



How can we of the world wonder 
that when young Father Palemon 
out of the charity which his order 
taught, raised the senseless form of 
a beautiful woman in his cassocked 
arms and bore her to the college on 
the hill which is conducted by the 
monks — how can we wonder that his 



ENTRANCE TO THB PORTER'S LODGB 



passes his lips. His fare consists of 
lentils, water and coarse bread, with 
cheese sometimes. On especial days 
he is allowed a little wine, or cider. 
He retires to his comfortless couch 
at eight in the evening, arises at one 
in the morning to begin prayer, which 
lasts intermittently in the great Gothic 
chapel till daybreak. A light break- 
fast, reading or working, then to 
prayer again. 



old life suddenly became irksome, 
and lifeless, and dull! 
QEven the casual reader must re- 
member the incident. The quick sum- 
mer storm gathering over the valley; 
the thoughtful face of the young monk 
watching its progress from a window 
of the building on the. hill, where he 
had been teaching that day. The 
runaway horse with a female rider; 
its disappearance behind an embank- 
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ment; its reappearance with woman 
and saddle gone, caused by a broken 
girth. The spot where the accident 
occurred is admirably fitted for this 
event. The road runs along the base 
of the hill upon which the college 
stands, then diverges, one angle of 
it flanking the Abbey. Here, too, 
is a hill, and at its foot the never- 



story, and it was upon this stony 
ground that Father Palemon first 
looked upon beautiful, unconscious 
womanhood. 

There is too much of interest con- 
nected with Gethsemani Abbey for 
me to dwell upon the various points 
in this paper. 

The monastery is a Mecca for pil- 



IN THB FIRST COURT 



failing water of a cool spring emerges 
from the earth, overflows the road, 
which is here of a slaty formation, 
and *joins a small creek in the little 
valley beyond. The constant, leisure- 
ly passage of the water over the slate- 
rode has covered it with a sort of 
green slime, extremely treacherous 
to an iron-shod hoof. It was here the 
horse slipped and fell in Mr. Alley's ' 



grims from all over the world, ir- 
respective of religion or creed. The 
form of religion practiced here is, 
of course, the Roman Catholic, but 
they make no distinctions in their 
favors to the strangers within their 
gates. Some come to see, some to 
rest, some to pray, and some to cast 
their lot with this silent band of 
cowled brothers. The dust of 3 French 
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nobleman reposes in a crypt in the 
rear of the chapel, and adjoining this 
is the private cemetery of the order, 
known as "God's Acre." Strange to 
relate, one woman is buried with the 
Abbey's dead. She was a benefactor 
of the order in time of dire need, and 
she named as a recompense a grave 
in "God's Acre," which was given her. 
When a brother dies, his uncoffined 
body is wrapped in the cassock he 
wore during life, and he is consigned 
to the earth. 

If the reader would know more of 
this interesting place, which furnished 
inspiration for that, in many respects, 
wonderful bit of literature, "The 
White Cowl," he has but to pull the 
bell-cord which hangs outside the 
closed gates of the porter's lodge, and 



rsay that he has come as a guest. He 
will receive a cordial, though a sub- 
dued and almost silent welcome. He 
will hear the sonorous Latin chant in 
the still night hours of some eighty 
men's voices, a thing in itself inspiring 
and awesome. At intervals the pure 
notes of a silver-toned bell will make 
the silence sweet. He will see hand- 
made books of great age and size, the 
text beautifully traced by hand in 
various colored inks, and some of 
them representing the life work of a 
gentle and zealous brother. He will 
see and hear many things, all be- 
speaking a life of abnegation, prayer, 
and self-denial. If he be of a reflective 
temperament, he will come forth into 
the world strangely at peace with 
his soul. 
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By Gilson Willets 



ERY soon after his 
I arrival in the South 
I a New Yorker begins 
to understand the sig- 
nificance of the 
j p h r a s e — "N e w 
South." He com- 
prehends that he is 
I in an awakened Dix- 
| ieland that may be 
called the most 
youthful part of our great Land of 
Opportunity. And Southern business 
men tell him wonderful stories of indi- 
vidual success, which show that the 
Southern States to-day offer splendid 
opportunities for young men of brains 
and ambition and energy. 

But the New Yorker needs not the 
printed data put forth by Southern 
business men's associations — contain- 
ing statistical proof of commercial ad- 
vancement and industrial advance- 
ment in the South. He need not read 
about the South's prosperity, while 
he is still in the South; for he can see 
with his own eyes things which are 
far more convincing than tables of 
statistics. He sees good crops, plenty 
of farm machinery, good houses, new 
farm buildings, new fences, good public 
buildings in the cities, new school- 
houses in the rural districts, new 
banks in the county seats, hew fac- 
tories, new roads, and — newness every- 
where. A Northerner said to a 
Georgia judge: 

"Why, you even have exposed 
plumbing." 

"Of course," replied the judge, with 
great dignity, "we have exposed 
plumbing — and also exposed wind 
mills, exposed porcelain bathtubs, 
exposed telephones, exposed type- 
writers, exposed automobiles aiid, in 



fact, sir, all the concomitants and ap- 
purtenances of exposed prosperity." 
That happy phrase, "exposed pros- 
perity," is recalled again and again 
to the mind of the New Yorker, every 
day of his stay in the South. For ex- 
ample, I was a looker-on at a horse 
sale in Kentucky, in a region not so 
very far from that largest tobacco 
market in the world, Louisville. From 
the everywhere of the bluegrass coun- 
try came people bent, seemingly, upon 
a holiday. The four things in which 
Kentucky leads the Union were con- 
spicuously "exposed" — tobacco, whis- 
key, thoroughbred horses and thor- 
oughbred women. 

There were side-shows, as on a circus 
day, and one such show was conducted 
by a magician who, mounted on a 
barrel, was performing tricks. To the 
crowd that assembled around him he 
said: "And now, ladies and gentle- 
men, in order to do my next trick, I 
need a small flask of whiskey. Will 
someone kindly £tep forward and lend 
me a pint flask of whiskey?" 

Not a soul in the crowd moved. 
Response there was none ; only a dead 
hush. 

"What!" exclaimed the magician, 
"is it possible that in Kentucky, with 
a century of whiskey manufacture be- 
hind us, a State where whiskey once 
passed as currency — is it possible, I 
say, that in this Kentucky I must ask 
twice for a pint flask of whiskey?" 

Just then a man on the edge of the 
crowd shouted: "I say, stranger, 
won't a quart flask do?" 

"Certainly!" yelled the delighted 
magician. 

Whereupon fully a score of Kentuck- 
ians advanced as ojie man toward the 
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I told that story to another New 
Yorker. "Oh, yes," said he, with a 
twinkle in his eye, "the Kentuckians 
told me that story at the same time 
they told me this one: 

"'How did you get your land?' 
asked a newcomer to a scion of an old 
Kentucky family. 

" 'From my father,' was the answer. 

"'And how did he get it?' 



along so close to the levees that we 
were able to exchange greetings with 
the conductor of the train that ran 
along the river-bank, stopping at 
each plantation on its way to New 
Orleans. 

Those plantations were wonderfully 
interesting to me, as they seemed not 
only to typify the wide-awake South 
of to-day, but to suggest also the old 
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'"From his father.' 
'"And how did he get it?' 
"'Fought for it.' 
"'Well, then, off with your coat!' 
I entered the New South at the 
Delta of the Mississippi. The sail up 
the river to New Orleans is alone 
enough to convince the investigator 
that the prosperity of the South is 
an actual fact and not a mere "boom- 
er's" argument. Our ship steamed 



days when each such plantation was 
a little kingdom in itself, and when 
hospitality was there extended on a 
regal scale. From the boat we could 
see many homes of the planters, digni- 
fied structures, with vast fields spread- 
ing inland as far as the eye could see". 
We passed, too, one great orange 
grove which occupied twelve miles of 
river front. I was told that the owner 
sells the luscious fruit each year for 
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an average round sum of $75,000, sells 
it "on the trees," the buyers doing 
the picking and packing. 

In New Orleans, the capital of the 
Southland, as I heard the Crescent 
City called, the prosperity that is now 
typical of the South seemed even more 
"exposed" than in any other city that 
I afterward visited — more "exposed" 
even than in that city of rapid progress, 
Atlanta. 

Within five or six years New^Orleans 



earners have been erected. The city 
is now completing new public buildings 
which will cost over $1,000,000. At 
New Orleans is, too, a clubhouse and 
yacht station, both better equipped 
than the buildings of any similar 
club on the Gulf Coast. 

On the quay at New Orleans were 
two very interesting old negroes, both 
hack drivers, who said that, because 
of the Mardi Gras festivities, which 
were then'j" going on" in the city, all 



PLANTATION ON THE MISSISSIPPI 



has grown in'population to the extent 
of 50,000 souls. Within four years 
she has increased her banking resources 
115 per cent. She has made wonderful 
improvements in sewerage, drainage 
and pavement. Further, there are 
very few vacant houses in New Orleans. 
The stranger must build, or live in a 
hotel; and the hotel capacity within 
two or three years has increased 
twenty per cent. 

Within two years a hundred new 
factories have been built here, and 
thousands of new homes for wage- 



the hackmen were charging double 
rates. One of 'the garrulous old men 
added, however, that if I would take 
his picture — and here he pointed with 
a broad grin to my camera — he would 
drive me to my hotel at the regular 
rate. I photographed both of the 
aged negroes, and a few days later, 
when I gave them a copy of the photo- 
graph, they evinced all the delight 
of little children, assuring me, seem- 
ingly in good faith, that it was the 
first time they had ever seen them- 
selves in a photograph. ' 
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But to gd back to that first drive 
through the city — when one of those 
negroes sat on his box cracking his 
his whip and shouting, for my benefit, 
remarks concerning the various points 
of interest which we passed. 

We drove up the quay, passing 
a long line of Mississippi River boats 
all laden with mountains of bales 
of cotton; past the classical, new 
City Hall; through the French 
Quarter with its quaint shops where 
goods were displayed for sale on 
the sidewalks; and across the wide 
Canal street, which divides the old 
city from the new; thence to my 
hotel. * ' 

. But what made the ride most inter- 
esting was the fact that the streets 
were jammed with merry-makers, the 
railroads having brought to the city 
no less than one hundred thousand 
strangers, from all parts of the coun- 
try, all of whom were bent upon en- 
joying the carnival,] or the 
Mardi Gras. 

A few days later I went 
up into the "Sugar Bowl" 
of ||{Louisiana, j there to 
spend a day on a plantation 
as the guest of a planter 
whose acquaintance I had 
made in New Orleans. Can 
I ever forget the whole- 
hearted,; whole-souled hos- 
pitality of mine host? He 
had invited me for one day, 
but once I entered his veri- 
table ^Liberty Hall, he in- 
sisted I should remain 
"over Sunday," which 
meant that my visit should 
be prolonged to four days. 
After the swish of the cane- 
cutter by day, there was 
the swish of silken skirts 
at night in the long parlors 
of the planter's house, 
where a merry company 
gathered for a dance ; while 
without, from the negro 
quarters, came the sound 
of rag time which told of 
the dance, too, of the 
'•hands." p 

My host drove me to 



all the surrounding plantations, where 
the owners treated me with most 
lavish hospitality, saying that as long 
as I remained in their "country" I 
was their guest — in common — utter 
stranger though I was. 

Each plantation seemed to me a 
kind of principality in itself. The 
home of the owner, in each case, was 
a stately old white-columned mansion, 
standing on a little eminence, and 
surrounded by great live oaks and 
magnolias all hoary with pendulous 
festoons of long, gray Spanish moss. 
And for miles and miles around each 
mansion, spread the fields of fertile 
black land. 

And how interesting were_the opera- 
tions at the sugar mills! All the 
planters I^met had adopted modern 
methods on their mills as on their 
plantations. All were alert to the 
march of progress; all were spending 
money freely on new mills and on im- 
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proved machinery. Many were find- 
ing uses for by-products and refuse 
materials, such as the feeding and 
fattening of cattle on sugar-cane and 
molasses. 

Altogether, I should say that the 
"Sugar Bowl" of Louisiana is to-day 
a golden bowl. Wages are good, and 
plantation hands are not only well 
cared for, housed and fed, but are also 
very kindly treated in other ways by 
owners and overseers. 



ground ; not only in agriculture, how- 
ever, but largely, too, in mining. 
Alabama, Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia have immense quantities of 
iron ore; Alabama is the second State 
in the Union in the production of coke ; 
and in coal production, West Virginia 
is the fourth State in production, and 
Alabama sixth. Because of the near- 
ness of this iron ore and of this coal, 
the Southern States are destined to 
take front rank in turning the products 
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I went on to other States, other 
plantations, other cities, other in- 
dustrial centers, noting in each place, 
and from the car window between 
such places, all the outward signs of 
prosperity. It is obvious, indeed, 
that the South is now making every- 
thing for itself, from a toothpick to 
an oil-burning locomotive. The value 
of personal property in the South is 
now equal to the wealth of the entire 
Union when Lincoln was President. 

Commercial advancement in the 
South springs, of course, from the 



of the ground into manufactured 
commodities. 

Birmingham is already called the 
Pittsburg of the South. It was there 
that business men said to me: 

"If the coal miners of Pennsylvania 
strike again there is no reason why the 
South should not supply all the blank 
spaces left in the coal yards of the 
East. Why, do you know, sir, that 
the South has a mountain range that 
starts at the Pennsylvania line and 
runs — one hundred and fifty miles 
wide — for seven hundred miles down 
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into this very Alabama, the whole 
range being full of coal and iron ore? 
There is wealth enough in that moun- 
tain country to give permanent em- 
ployment to all the coal and iron 
miners in the United States." 

Then, three-fourths of the world's 
cotton in manufactured form is turned 
out in the South, and the Southern 
cotton mills almost invariably pay 
higher dividends than those in the 



the map to indicate China in general. 
"The Chinese Minister at Washing- 
ton," he continued, "made a speech 
in which he declared that if every 
Chinaman would add only one inch 
to the length of his shirt, that alone 
would consume the whole cotton crop 
of the South. Well, let the Chinamen 
add only half an inch — and we'll be 
satisfied." 

I visited Pelzer, in South Carolina, 
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North. While Massachusetts is still 
in the lead as a cotton manufacturing 
State, South Carolina is a close second. 
A South Carolina cotton planter 
took me into his library and drew my 
attention to a huge map of China, 
which hung on the wall. "I belong 
to the Cotton Growers' Association," 
said he, "and we mean to have fifteen 
cent cotton. But to keep fifteen cent 
cotton, we must have thai for a custo- 
mer." And he waved his hand toward 



where are great cotton mills in the 
midst of a model town. The owners 
employ 2,800 operatives, and the 
town has a population of 6,000, all 
more or less dependent on the mills. 
All the dwelling houses and buildings, 
of which there are perhaps a thousand, 
belong to the company. The town 
is not incorporated (at least it was 
not at that time), but is held as private 
property, and is governed entirely 
by the mill company. 
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The dwelling houses, which contain 
an average of four rooms each, and 
which are rented to the mill hands at 
fifty cents per room per month, are 
tasteful and convenient in construc- 
tion. Each house has plenty of 
garden room. The town has two 
well-equipped schools, attended by 
some eight hundred children, main- 
tained by the company for ten months 
in the year without expense to the 
residents of^the place. So, whenever 



this episode that brought to the minds 
of Southerners the facts that the prod- 
uct of cotton could be worked up into 
finished cloth without transportation 
to a distant manufacturing town, and 
that the South had abundance of un- 
employed labor for mills such as those 
in Massachusetts. To-day the cotton 
mills of Georgia, Alabama and the 
Carolinas consume fully one-third of 
the cotton crop of the South." 

To which I should add that in spite 
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I want to tell of a truly patriarchal 
town, I tell of Pelzer, South Carolina. 
"The rapid development of the 
cotton industry in the South," said 
one of the mill-owning "patri- 
archs," "dates from the year 1881, 
when the Cotton Exposition was 
held in Atlanta. At that fair the 
Governor of Georgia appeared in 
the afternoon wearing a suit of cot- 
ton clothes, manufactured on the 
grounds; from cotton which had 
been picked from the stalk that 
morning, the entire process taking 
place in sight of the visitors. It was 



of the great crops it remains a fact 
that much fine land in the South 
capable of producing the best cotton 
in the world, has not yet been culti- 
vated. When this unused territory 
is properly developed, the cotton 
raising industry will advance, and thg 
commercial interests of the South will 
be greatly benefited. 

Other activities in the South that 
interest the Northerner, include the 
operations in the vast woodlands. 
Mississippi, for example, has forests 
of valuable timber as great in area as 
any four New England States. 
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And as for agricultural interests — 
at Society Hill, South Carolina, I 
visited a young New Yorker, Mr. 
Prank B. Van Der Veer, who a few 
years ago bought an immense tract 
of land there, and is now proving that 
peaches can be grown successfully in 
that region, where, as I understand it, 
peaches never grew before. Both 
the State and National agricultural 
departments are very decidedly inter- 
ested in Mr. Van Der Veer's unique 
orchard. He has ten thousand trees 
that give promise at this writing of a 
splendid crop. 

A New Yorker who eats his share 
of watermelons each season, but who 
has never seen that delicious fruit 
"a-growin'," learns with much interest 
the facts about- the five thousand acres 
that are planted with watermelons 
in South Carolina and Georgia. I 
was told that the acreage is divided 
among about two hundred growers, the 
individual tracts ranging from one 
acre to three hundred acres, the 
majority, however, being from ten 
to fifty acres, yielding from two to 
fifteen carloads each. The profits 
of the business, it was said, are very 
large when the crop "hits the market 
just right." 

Finally, I was in Florida — where 
the letters P and F are seen more 
frequently than any other letters in 
the alphabet. On the west coast— 
P; on the east coast — F. Turn in 
any direction in Florida, and one or 
the other of these letters confronts 
you. 

On the west coast, for instance, if 
you buy a railroad ticket, you will 
find stamped on its face the letter P. 
Or enter a railroad car, and on the iron 
arm of each seat a P appears in relief. 
Travel by steamboat, and on the 
yellow streamers floating from the 
mast-head, is the letter P. Arrive at 
any one of the large hotels, and from 
the roof flies a yellow flag bearing the 
letter P. Enter one of these hotels 
and register, and the clerk hands you 
a room-key marked P. Each knife, 
fork, spoon and dish in these hotels 
is marked P. The letter P stares at 
you from every table-cloth, every 



napkin, every towel and every sheet. 
And every second workman you meet 
wears a badge marked with a P. 

The whole west coast of Florida is. 
as it were, stamped with a capital P. 
That letter stands for Plant, the Plane 
System. On the east coast the domi- 
nant letter is F. That letter stands 
for Flagler, the Flagler System. 

The State of Florida owes much, 
indeed, to Henry B. Plant, and to 
Henry M. Flagler. For these two 
men, the one on the west, the other 
on the east, made a blade of grass to 
grow in Florida where none had 
grown before. They found an un- 
peopled, waste country. Through 
that country they built their railroads 
first, and then their hotels. To-day 
fruit farms and homesteads abound, 
a hundred towns are now the thriv- 
ing centers of local activities, and 
no end of important enterprises now 
flourish, all in a country that was once 
believed to be "only a wilderness." 

| And so I come now to the subject 
of individual Southerners. While the 
South needs immigrants, many South- 
erners have themselves emigrated to 
other parts of the Union. I met many 
Southerners in Montana; and the 
Southerners in New York are legion. 
Here is Mark Twain who, though born 
in Missouri, was once a Mississippi 
River pilot, and calls himself Southern. 
And here is Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
the novelist, who, though born in 
England, lived most of her life at 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Here are the 
Misses Bisland, from New Orleans, 
all three having made great success 
in New York as writers. Here, too, 
is Hallie Enninie Rives, another 
novelist, who wrote "Smoking Flax," 
and "Hearts Courageous." She is 
a Kentucky woman, and still makes 
pilgrimages to her "Old Kentucky 
Home." "My happiest days," she 
said to me, "were thbse spent hunting 
and fishing in^Kentucky with my 
father." 

And here in NewjYork is Mrs. Frank 
Leslie, who recently wrote to me, 
saying: "I was brought .up on a 
Southern plantation by my father, 
who spoke all Latin tongues, and was 
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my teacher, so that I never spent a 
day in school." 

Another time Mrs. Leslie spoke to 
me of the Southern woman as she is 
to-day. "Through a fearful ordeal of 
suffering," she said, "the Southern 
woman has emerged into the noble 



dainty darling that she is, the dainty 
woman of the South who was forced 
out of her seclusion and has proven 
herself both able and willing to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the women 
workers of the land — able and willing 
to make for herself a high place in the 
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conditions of her present life. Perhaps 
more perished in the ordeal than we 
care to count. At any rate, we must 
not believe that only the fittest sur- 
vived. To-day some of the most 
prominent women in literature and 
art, and on the stage, are Southern 
women. Let usadmire her, for the 



new world which she was obliged to 
enter." 

While many Southerners have set- 
tled in the North and West, many 
Northerners have taken up their resi- 
dence in the South. There is George 
Vanderbilt, with his place of mighty 
acreage in North Carolina — Biltmore, 
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an estate as big as a Northern county. 
Then in resorts like Asheville and Aiken, 
and at places in Florida and Georgia 
Northerners have built their homes. 
Mr. John T. Patrick, the man who 
developed Southern Pines, and Pine- 
hurst and Pine Bluff, said to me: "I 
spent many years, almost alone, in 
these high sand-hills of North Carolina, 
and now thirty thousand people come 
here each year." 

A word about Jekyl Island, the 
millionaire's club, -off the coast of 



of the island, and from him the 
property was purchased twenty years 
ago by the founders of the club. Two 
hours after leaving Brunswick, 
Georgia, by boat, you land at the 
island, which is twenty-one miles 
long, and pays $1,300 in taxes to 
Glynn County. The game preserves 
of the island are said to be among the 
finest in the South. The limit for each 
sportsman is sixty birds a week,and to 
kill a hen means a fine of five dollars. 
'Such are some of the interesting 
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Georgia, where I was invited to a 
picnic in the open air in mid-win- 
ter. The island is eight miles from 
the coast, and is owned by ninety 
men. There is a club house that 
cost $250,000, and the aggregate 
wealth of the members is over $300,- 
000,000. Besides the club house, 
there are many cottages costing from 
$20,000 to twice as much each. 

At the time I visited this retreat 
in Southern seas, only one Southerner, 
Mr. John DuBignon, was a member. 
Mr. DuBignon was the former owner 



places the New Yorker visited, such 
the facts he learned, such the South 
as the New Yorker saw it — a South 
wherein the people have set their 
faces toward the goal of prosperity 
with a determination kindled by hope 
and augmented by the degree of suc- 
cess already attained. 

For her immediate future's sake the 
South needs factories and the capital 
with which to build them, of course; 
together with immigrants to work in 
the factories, and settlers to buy the 
land. Already, immigrants are being 
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diverted from the North and West, 
and are turned Southward. The 
United States Immigration Bureau 
is convincing the immigrant that his 
best chance now lies to the South. 

In Alabama and Mississippi I was 
shown numbers of prosperous-looking 
homes and farms belonging to foreign- 
ers who "walked into the South with 
literally nothing but the clothes on 
their backs." 



"But we do not want too many of 
that kind of immigrant," said a busi- 
ness man of Birmingham. "What we 
do want is the immigrant who has 
enough capital to take up land upon 
his arrival here. We have the negroes 
for the field work; we need buyers 
of land." 

For the South to-day is the place 
"where there is room for everybody 
and for everything." 



COTTON-PICKING BY AUTOMOBILE 

By Day Allen Willey 



HMONG the many pictures of 
outdoor life in the South per- 
haps none is more interesting 
both to the native of the 
South as well as the North, than a 
cotton field at harvest time. Here 
are to be seen every type of the darky, 
from the white-headed "uncle" to 
the pickaninny just about able to walk 
— all gathering the snowy fleece which 
forms such a golden asset to the land 
beyond the Potomac. In Louisiana 
one sees the workers in the cane fields. 
In Mississippi and the Carolinas the 
woods resound with the blows of the 
axemen cutting down the great pines 
for lumber. Both of these, as well 
as the cultivation of tobacco, are 
picturesque industries, but nothing 
has the significance of cotton to the 
Southerner, consequently anything 
which has to do with the production 
of this staple is of especial interest to 
him. 

It was not so many years ago that 
the invention of the grain harvester 
revolutionized grain agriculture in 
the United States, and permitted the 
cultivation of great farms, thousands 
of acres in extent, devoted exclusively 
to such cereals as wheat. Cotton, 
however, is raised to-day in practically 
the same manner as in the times before 
the war, when one plantation repre- 
sented hundreds of acres devoted only 
to its cultivation. From the Caro- 



linas to the farther end of the great 
Texas cotton belt, it has been gathered 
by the field hand just as it was in the 
'sixties. But we are apparently enter- 
ing upon a new era of the industry 
which, while it will take away some 
of the most picturesque features, will 
perhaps be of as much importance to 
the South as was the invention of the 
grain harvester to the Western States, 
for it has become possible to gather 
the crop by machinery which, con- 
sidering its really wonderful accom- 
plishments, is very simple in design. 
For every patch of thirty acres of 
cotton it is calculated that at least one 
man and one mule or horse, are re- 
quired for cultivation alone. When 
the field is ready for picking three or 
four persons to an acre are absolutely 
necessary. The average cotton field, 
however, must be gone over two or 
more times before all of the staple is 
secured, and frequently a score of 
men, women and boys and girls, large 
enough for the work, can be seen in a 
single patch of this size. When it is 
remembered that the entire negro 
population of the United States is not 
more than nine millions, it will be 
seen that the force is not too large 
even if all who are old enough are em- 
ployed; but deducting the percentage 
who live in towns and cities, and the 
children too young to go into the 
fields, it is a question if over five 
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millions are available to be utilized 
during harvest time. The negroes 
are so distributed in the South, how- 
ever, that some of the principal cotton 
growing States have a considerably 
smaller number than states in which 
no cotton is produced. For instance, 
Virginia contains nearly 700,000 alone, 
although the cotton fields are con- 



crop is to be increased to any consid- 
erable extent. Apparently, however, 
the solution of this problem has at last 
been reached by the invention of a 
practical cotton picking machine. It 
is needless to say that such an inven- 
tion has been attempted many times 
in the history of cotton cultivation in 
this country, but thus far not one has 
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fined to a few of the counties in the 
Southern section. Tennessee, which 
has but a comparatively small yield 
of the staple, contains nearly 500,000; 
Maryland has about 250,000, although 
no cotton whatever is produced in this 
state. The District of Columbia has 
about 250,000, as well. 

These figures show the imperative 
necessity of additional labor, either 
human or mechanical, if the cotton 



been constructed which could be con- 
sidered practical. One of the principal 
difficulties with which inventors have 
had to cope has been the apparent 
impossibility of gathering the contents 
of the mature bolls without harvesting 
the immature cotton as well. Unlike 
wheat and other grain, as we have 
already noted, the Southern staple, 
even in a single field, does not mature 
with any uniformity; consequently, 
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any device, to be successful, must be * 
so made that only the ripened plant 
will be picked. Trials made with the 
machine in question in Alabama, as 
well as North Carolina, prove that the 
inventor has overcome the difficulty 
referred to. 

The idea of the cotton picker is 
comparatively simple. The designer, 
George A. Lowry, has employed the 
motor mechanism of the automobile, 
not only for propelling the machine, 
but for actuating the harvest appara- 
tus. It is mounted upon a light 



the harvesting arms, as they might 
be termed. The picker is equipped 
with eight of these arms, which are 
guided by four operators, each opera- 
tor of course controlling two of the 
arms. The arms are hollow, and serve 
as conduits for endless belts. Each 
belt passes over pulleys placed at the 
extremities of the arm, and is pro- 
vided with prongs, or teeth, so adjusted 
that when the "picking head," as it 
might be termed, is placed against 
the open cotton boll it will remove 
the fibre. As the belt is continually 
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truck, having four wheels with broad 
tires like a traction engine, the surface 
of the tires having cleats attached to 
aid in giving traction. The propelling 
part of the picking machine may be 
called a traction engine, as the rear 
wheels, which constitute the drivers, 
are driven by means of a sprocket 
chain, which is revolved upon a 
toothed gear attached to the driving 
axle of the engine. The engine which 
was used in the experiments was taken 
from a motor car developing eight 
horse power, or sufficient to move 
the picker~over the field and actuate 



in motion the* cotton is carried up the 
picking arm and through a hollow 
elbow, which is fastened to the arm 
by a flexible joint. The elbow is also 
connected with a tube provided with 
a fan. This serves the double purpose 
of "doffing" or cleaning the cotton 
and blowing it through the tube, 
which is suspended over the reservoir 
for holding the cotton. The latter is 
merely a cloth bag, suspended by rings 
above the picking machinery. The 
bottom of the bag is held together 
by a drawing string, so that when full 
it can be emptied into the basket or 
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other receptacle by loosening the 
string and allowing the contents to 
fall out. 

The method of conveying the fibre 
to the bag is not unlike the system 
for carrying it from the gin to the bale 
press, where the round bale system 
is used, the suction of the fans in the 
tubes being sufficient for this purpose. 
The flexible joint by which each 
picker arm is attached to the machine 
places it under such control that the 
operator can guide its movements 
without difficulty and strip the fibre 
from the bolls far more rapidly than 
where it is done by the usual hand 
process, while it is claimed that a 
much smaller percentage is left than 
where the hand is employed. It is 
obvious that the bolls which are green 
can be left untouched, since the 
picker arm is so readily guided when 
in operation. The shafts around 
which the series of picker belts re- 
volve are mounted on the truck frame 
of the machine and are connected to 
the engine also by toothed gears in 
such manner that the movements of 
the pickers are at all times under con- 
trol of the driver and the mechanism, as 
well as the forward motion of the 
machine, can be stopped by the mere 
turn of a lever. 

When this curious automobile starts 
over the cotton field it can be kept 
continually in motion, the speed, of 
course, being regulated according to 
the number of plants. In going over 
a field a second or a third time when 
there are not so many open bolls, it 
travels as rapidly as thirty feet in a 



a minute, yet the pickers can gather 
all of the ripened cotton and stow it 
in the huge bags. As to the expense 
of operating it compared with the 
money which it costs the planter to 
pay his field hands, there is no question 
but that the mechanical picker is much 
cheaper, for trials which have been made 
in the cotton fields of Alabama and 
North Carolina show that fully three 
thousand pounds of the staple can be 
gathered and put in the bags in ten 
hours at a total expense of less than 
$4. The cost of picking a single bale 
of five hundred pounds by hand is so 
much more at the present prices for 
negro labor, that the machine will 
actually effect a saving of at least 
$5 a bale. 

But what the future cotton crop of 
the South may become with such 
machinery to harvest it is interesting 
to conjecture. Everyone knows that 
the area available for growing the 
cotton plant is several times greater 
than the acreage at present devoted 
to it. For example, the fields in the 
state of Texas could easily produce 
5,000,000 bales instead of a little over 
3,000,000 bales, if all of the land 
available for cotton were tilled. The 
same is relatively true of Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia and the Carolinas. 
Instead of 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 
bales to a harvest, the South could 
readily produce 20,000,000 bales if 
the facilities for gathering the crop 
were provided by some such machine 
as this, since a single one will perform 
the labor of twenty expert human 
pickers and be infinitely less wasteful. 
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ALL HANDMADE 

THE REVIVAL OF HANDICRAFTS IN THE 

SOUTH 

By Lillian Kendrick Byrn 

PART II 



* / > */ f HILE the articles pro- 
■ ■ I duced * n t ^ ie South — and 
III in the United States for 
that matter — are of small 
value as compared with the products 
of machinery, and cannot be expected 
now or at any time, to cause a notice- 
able decrease in the demand for factory 
products, the revival of this form of 
industry is of no little importance 
from the standpoint of its educational 
value to those concerned in its pro- 
duction, bringing to them a new 
means of livelihood for which they 
have inherited both taste and ability, 
and also a new light on the motive 
of labor. From a social standpoint, 
too, the effect of a common interest 
between the producer and the con- 
sumer inevitably results in the growth 



of a mutual respect between the 
worker and the wearer. 

At Berea the effect of leveling class 
feeling is noticeable to perhaps a 
greater degree than anywhere in the 
South. The mountaineers, once hu- 
miliated by the idea of being obliged 
to wear homespun, now realize the 
dignity of their position as producers 
of a marketable commodity. The 
greatest interest is manifested in the 
study of permanent vegetable dyes 
and color combinations, but very little 
desire is shown to invent new patterns. 
This clinging to the old historical de- 
signs shows not only the loyalty of 
a single-minded people, but shows 
a wealth of imagination as well, for 
it requires imaginative powers to fit 
the names to the designs. 
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The Episcopal Church has estab- 
lished a mission settlement at Proctor, 
Kentucky, which gives special atten- 
tion to the industrial training of the 
mountain boys and girls. In addition 
to the regular branches and cooking, 
instruction is given in sewing, basket- 
weaving and carpentry. The parents 
are encouraged and helped to raise 
"lie best weavers 
uctors in the art 
y make jeans, 
using madder, 
other vegetable 

bounty and is a 
tt County. On 
feud county lies 
re, at Hindman, 
my railroad con- 
ranization of the 
mperance Union 
similar to that 
carried on at Proctor and in Buncombe 
County, North Carolina. Hindman 
is situated at the Forks of the Trouble- 
some River in a very narrow valley. 
The number of children of school age is 
one hundred and ninety-two, and it is 



a noteworthy fact that this is the at- 
tendance at the school. The school 
is free for six months of the year and 
a small fee is charged for three months 
more. The Fireside Industries form 
an important part of the work, and 
the products of the community are 
sold for the people without commission. 
A specialty is in the form of a melon- 
shaped basket, made of splits and 
dyed brown. Last November fire 
destroyed the industrial home, a log 
house of twenty-eight rooms, and the 
log workshop, with all their equipment 
and furnishing, including a hand loom 
over one hundred years old. The 
work, though hampered, has since 
gone forward as well as possible under 
the circumstances. 

The barren lives of the people of the 
mountain territory adjacent to Rome, 
in the northwestern part of Georgia, 
attracted the attention of Mrs. J. 
Lindsay Johnson and she has spent 
several years in an effort to revive 
among them the almost lost arts of 
spinning and weaving. The result of 
her endeavors, while not remarkable 
in output, isjjencouraging. Hats of 
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shuck and palmetto are made, and 
baskets also. A gratifying result of 
Mrs. Johnson's work has been the es- 
tablishment of model day schools 
throughout the mountain districts 
and in these, as in the public schools 
all over the State, various forms of 
handicraft are taught. 

When the exiled Acadians settled 
in Louisiana in 1755 they brought, 
with them the thrifty habits of weav- 
ing and spinning, and their hearts 
were exceedingly rejoiced to find 



born and brought up in the Acadian 
region, belongs the credit of reviving 
this^industry and finding a sale for it. 
At the World's Fair in Chicago Mrs. 
Leeds exhibited an Acadian interior, 
the women with their wheels and 
looms, their quaint dress of artistic 
material attracting much attention. 
Similar exhibits at the New Orleans 
Cotton Exposition, the Atlanta and 
Buffalo Expositions and the Minneapo- 
lis Industrial Exposition resulted in 
awakening a widespread interest in 



SOMB DESIGNS FOR COVERLETS. INCLUDING FEDERAL CITY, DOUBLE CHARIOT WHEEL AND 

YOUNG MAN'S FANCY 



cotton so easily grown in their new 
home. The simple tenor of their 
lives has changed very little during the 
last century and a half. Much of the 
cotton grown on their farms is still 
carded, spun and woven by hand, the 
patterns of the looms and the fabrics 
having changed not at all during this 
time. Before the Civil War there was 
a ready sale for the Acadian cotton- 
ades, but for some years afterwards 
there was no market for them and 
their production decreased noticeably. 
To Mrs. Sarah Avery Leeds, who was 



the cottonades as well as the award 
of several medals and blue ribbons. 

The Acadians weave plain and 
mixed goods, varying these with small 
checks and stripes. Also they make 
14 Evangeline portiferes" of soft cotton 
flannel. The various shades produced 
by indigo, with red and yellow vege- 
table dyes, are the only colors used. 
Rag carpets and hand-netted valance 
fringes are also made. 

A number of years ago a Swiss 
colony settled near Sewanee, Tennes- 
see, and utilized the lovely mountain 
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\ woods in the production of ^exquisitely 

\ carved salad forks, spoons 'and bowls, 

picture frames and boxes. From these 

thrifty neighbors many of the Covites 

have learned the art of 

rving, selling their 

► the summer vis- 

t Sewanee and 

fle. The theologi- 

jartment of the 

ity of the South, 

at Sewanee, is 

ducting a mission 

or the training of 

K>ys in the indus- 

s. 

of these move- 
3 a sincere effort 
part of its pro- 
to bring into the 
f reach habits of 
and to inculcate 
work, thorough- 
, and a complete 
pose, as well as an 
artistic values, 
pose of this article 
al of the domestic 
>m the standpoint 
Dyment in rural 
orthy of note that 
nd crafts in many 
*ans of livelihood 
for many who are incapable of sup- 
porting themselves by more difficult 
labor. 

Dr. Daniel Coit Gilman, president 
of Johns Hopkins University, initiated 
the movement in Baltimore, in 1902. 
An experimental workroom was opened 
for instruction in wood and leather 
carving, brass and iron work, illumina- 
tion of parchment and designing of 
all kinds. Apprentices have been 
urged to work independently on finish- 
ing the course, and thus each graduate 
forms the nucleus of a guild, and these 
small groups are scattered all over 
the city. 

New Orleans was one of the first 
Southern cities to feel the influence 
of the present Arts and Crafts move- 
ment. The Sophie Newcomb College 
for Girls from its inception sought to 
train its pupils to take a useful part 
in the economic life of the community. 
To this end, various crafts have been 



installed in connection with the college 
life, the aim being to select work 
suitable to local conditions and capable 
of profitable as well as artistic devel- 
opment. In consequence of a strict 
adherence to this idea the Newcomb 
products have a special beauty and a 
distinctive individuality which give 
them a unique value. The designs, 
whether applied to textile or to fictile 
work, are all taken from flora indige- 
nous to the South in general and to 
Louisiana in particular, and are all 
representative of the individual work- 
ers, being signed. This gives the 
maker of a piece of pottery or em- 
broidery as much responsibility and 
as much credit as a signed painting 
would do. 

Pottery was the first experiment in 
handwork at Newcomb College. In 
the endeavor to bring the art training 



POTTERY LAMP WITH SHADE OP BEATEN 
BRASS, MADE AT SOPHIE NEW- 
COMB COLLEGE 

of its pupils into directly helpful and 
practical relation with the artistic 
needs of this section the art depart- 
ment, in 1896, commenced experi- 
ments in the making of pottery. 
The unique ware found immediate 
favor with the public, and by , 1901 
the business and the class had 
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subtle con- 
trast of col- 
or, and the 
choice of 
varied hues 
than that 
afforded by 
clay. In 
extension 
of its prac- 
tical appli- 
cation of 
art train- 
ing Sophie 
Newcomb 
College has 
equipped a 
school of 
needlework 
which bas- 
es its suc- 
cess upon 
the funda- 
mental training in art which the 
pupils receive before their work is 
admitted as representative of the 
school. Each worker originates her 
own designs. The materials used are 
the homespun linens and cottons, 
whose weaving in the mountain dis- 
tricts has been described. The Jury 
of Applied Arts at the St. Louis Ex- 
position placed the Newcomb embroid- 



POTTBRY AND EMBROIDERY DONS AT SOPHIE NEWCOMB COLLEGE 



grown to such proportions that it was 
necessary to erect a special building 
for the enterprise. The distinctive 
color of the Newcomb pottery is a 
greenish blue, and as has been stated 
before, the decorations are copied 
from Southern plants. The pupils 
are allowed the greatest possible liberty 
in working out their ideas in modeling, 
incising or painting, or in the combi- 
nation of the three methods, and also 
in the choice of colors. In the un- 
painted ware original and striking 
effects in colored glaze are obtained. 
The clay is taken from the bayous of 
Louisiana and Mississippi. With the 
exception of the college cup,, no design 
is ever duplicated and each design 
must be passed upon by a jury before 
being entitled to bear the college 
monogram, which attests its genuine- 
ness. There is, as might be expected, 
a lively competition among the work- 
ers, reputation and profit being prime 
incentives toward industry and ex- 
cellence. The increasing favor with 
which the Newcomb products are 
being received keeps the workers fully 
employed, the demand, at times, 
greatly exceeding the output. 

The art of design, as applied to 
pottery, very naturally leads to its 
application in embroidery, a form 
even better calculated to show the 



ery exhibit in the International Art 
Gallery. The Newcomb pottery was 
awarded medals at Paris, at Buffalo 
at Charleston, at St. Louis and at 
Portland. 
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"When God conceived the world, that was poetry; He formed it, that was sculpture; He colored it, and 
that was painting; He peopled it with living beings, and that waa the grand, divine, eternal drama." — Char- 
lotte Cushman. 

The plays of the past season have crowds that flocked to "Leah Kleschna" 
offered a diversity of themes which and "MonnaVanna" have crowded the 
have reached the popular taste. It playhouses to see " Babes in Toyland" 



MISS ULUAN KINGSBURY, WITH ROBERT MANTELL LAST SEASON. IN 
PRIVATE LIFE SHE IS MRS. CUNT O. FORD 

cannot be said that either comedy and "Happyland." The "Down 

or melodrama has taken the lead or East" type has shared honors with 

that the work of any one author has innumerable successful Western plays, 

had the strongest hold on the fickle The Barrie-Adams combination has 

toste of theater-goers. The same not been a greater winning card than 
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the Barrie-Barrymore union. There 
has been a number of good new plays 
written for special stars and a number 
of new stars have found their way to 
the front through the medium of a 
happily selected play. The managers, 



those sparkling attractions that adds 
to its bright music, gorgeous scenery 
and costumes, the witchery of ir- 
resistibly pretty women. The cast 
of eighty members includes Blanche 
Ring, Anna Laughlin, May Naudain 



FLORENCE ROCKWELL, RICHARD MANSFIELD'S LEADING LADY 



to a unit, have been prodigal in their 
expenditures for stage settings and 
costumes. Altogether, the season has 
been a most satisfactory one from 
every standpoint. 



The new comic opera, "His Maj- 
esty," by Shafter Howard, is one of 



and a chorus of eleven stunningly 
dressed " Broadway Beauties." From 
left to right these are, Louise Ducey, 
Frankie Darnell, Grace Farrell, Mar- 
garet Berrian, Florence May, Minnie 
Woodbury, Edna Fant, Eloise Win- 
ter, Clarice Sohmer, Evelyn Por- 
ter and Margaret Malcolm. Harry 
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Kelly, Knute Erickson and Van Rens- 
selaer Wheeler are the principal male 
characters. 



When Richard Mansfield selects 
a play he not only makes a thorough 
study of its historical setting and its 
artistic possibilities, studying the lan- 
guage of thej[country in which its 



takes her art seriously and spends her 
leisure in study, no social invitations 
being sufficiently alluring to draw her 
from her retirement. She is deeply 
interested in the question of the es- 
tablishment of a National theater. 



As "J onas >" the negro servant in 
William Gillett's "Secret Service," 



Buker Art. Gallery, Columbus, Ohio 

CUNT O FORD, AS " JONAS " IN "SBCRBT SERVICE" 



scenes are laid, but he requires his 
support to do the same. When the 
possession of undeniable talent is 
added to these requirements it can 
be seen that positions in the Mansfield 
company are not in the nature of 
sinecures. Miss Rockwell, the leading 
lady during the last season, is well 
qualified for the position, her talent 
and marked beauty enabling her to 
adorn each part assigned her. She 



Mr. Clint. G. Ford's performance was 
pronounced one of the best sustained 
roles in the play. This will be of 
especial interest to many of our read- 
ers, from the fact that Mr. Ford is 
a Southern man, Tennessee claiming 
him as a son. Since adopting the 
stage as a profession Mr. Ford has 
been connected with the leading actors 
of the country. He is with the ' ' David 
Harum" company this season. 
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The House op Mirth. By Edith 
Wharton. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner's Sons. Price, $1.50. 

It is hardly possible to praise too 
highly Mrs. Wharton's latest book. 
In it she shows not only a complete 



bridge debts on a stinted allowance, 
impresses this point indelibly upon 
Lily's character and subsequently pre- 
vents her acting up to the saner and 
nobler view of life which Selden, the 
hero, awakens in her. This ability 
to recognize and appreciate the best 



THB HBRMITAGB 
Illustration from "The True Andrew Jackson" 



mastery of technique but a profound 
understanding of the human spirit 
and its curious [workings. The title is 
derived from the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
vii. 4: ("The heart of the wise is in the 
house of mourning; but the heart of 
fools is in the house of mirth"). The 
story centers around Lily Bart, a 
beautiful orphan living with relatives 
who believe that the one thing worth 
while in life is to live sumptuously on 
Fifth Avenue. The difficulty of mak- 
ing a good appearance and paying her 



in life is constantly being overwhelmed 
by the convictions received from her 
early training, and the conflict works 
havoc with the poor heroine's charac- 
ter and career, her lover finally reach- 
ing the conclusion that she is not the 
woman he has thought her to be, and 
her repulsion to a sordid marriage 
preventing her relatives from making 
the brilliant match for her for which 
they have trained her. Her gradual 
descent in the social scale and her 
death are sympathetically yet vividly 
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drawn, and the reader realizes, as 
does the lover, ^that there^dwelt in 
LilyjBart a noble soul, r-v 

However, as interesting as^the story 
is, its chief A value lies In the trenchant 
character delineationj displayed. The 
drawings are by A. B. Wenzell, and 
are, of course, thoroughly suited to 
the text. 



The True Andrew Jackson. By 
Cyrus Townsend Brady. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Price, 
$2.00. 

The aim of the ,, true ,, series of biog- 
raphies is to present in entertaining 
form, free from glamor, unbiased 
accounts of the great epochs and 



characters in our national history, 
with as close fidelity to the truth as 
can be gleaned from the conflicting 
record of events. Mr. Brady prepared 
himself for writing the life of "Old 
Hickory" by several years of close 
study of the career of this many-sided 
personality.'*! An extended chronology 
of Jackson's fclife is prefixed to the 
volume and an appendix embraces a 
catalog of the historical papers men- 
tioned in the text. The series also 
embraces: "The True History of the 
American Revolution," "The True 
History of the Civil War," "The True 
George Washington," "The True 
Thomas Jefferson," "The True Benja- 
min Franklin," "The True William 
Penn," "The True Abraham Lin- 
coln" and "The True Henry Clay." 



MORSE INTERNATIONAL AGENCY 



On and after April 1st, 1906, the 
corporation of the Lyman D. Morse 
Advertising Agency will be known as 
the Morse International Agency. 

This agency had its beginning over 
sixty years ago and constituted a 
special form of business activity in 
newspaper advertising which had but 
newly developed through the com- 
mercial conditions existing then. It 
was founded by S. M. Pettengill, in 
1849, and met with success from the 
start. Mr. J. H. Bates was early ad- 
mitted to partnership and the name of 
S. M. Pettengill Company became pro- 
verbial as the leading advertising 
agency in the United States. After 
many years of the firm's unlimited 
success, Mr. Bates in 1886 bought out 
the entire interest of Mr. Pettengill, 
thus becoming sole owner of this large 
business; but the firm name continued 
as J. H. Bates until January 1, 1893, 
when Mr. Lyman D. Morse, who had 
been active with Mr. Bates for a 
number of years, became partner in 
the concern and caused the firm 
style to be changed to Bates & 
Morse. 

After two years of partnership with 
Mr. Bates, Mr. Morse became the sole 



owner of the business and the name of 
the firm was changed to the Lyman 
D. Morse Advertising Agency. 

On March 1, 1898, H. Henry Doug- 
las became the partner of Mr. Morse 
and so continued until the latter's 
death on March 6, 1901. 

On April 1, 1901, the firm was incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of 
New York with the same name: — 
Lyman D. Morse Advertising Agency, 
— and with the following officers: 
H. Henry Douglas, President; Irving 
M. Dewey, Vice-President and Treas- 
urer; G. Howard Harmon, Secretary. 

The Lyman D. Morse Advertising 
Agency, therefore, being the oldest 
establishment of its kind in America 
and having, through its large clientele 
and progressiveness developed wide 
international connections, it is be- 
lieved expedient to adapt it in name 
to its enlarged sphere of operation 
by changing its business style to the 
Morse International Agency, 38 Park 
Row, New York. 

^ Owing to increase of business, neces- 
sitating larger offices, the corporation 
will move its offices on May 1st to the 
Revillon Building, 19 West 34th Street, 
New York. 
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SUNSHINE AND MOONSHINE 

By Governor Taylor 

TERROR BY NIGHT 

The destruction of the city of San Francisco early on the morning of April 
1 8th added the greatest and most dramatic of all incidents to the growing 
list of New World catastrophes. Not the Galveston flood, nor the great fire 
of Chicago, nor the Charleston earthquake, nor the Baltimore fire, which 
swallowed $60,000,000 of property in forty-eight hours, compared with this 
latest destruction. To the unmeasured horrors of the earthquake were added 
the known terrors of fire, so that what the former left was devoured by the 
latter, as if they were sensible and systematic allies of annihilation. There 
is no terror comparable to the heart-sick fear which a violent earthquake pro- 
duces among intelligent human beings. It is a fear bofn of the consciousness 
of supernatural power" in irresistible action — a power which can neither be 
combated nor fled from. With the earthquake shock comes a hopelessness 
and despair which is no part of any other calamity or danger that comes to 
men. The greatest fire that ever reduced a city to ashes casts its glare, not 
far away, on peaceful fields and dew-besprinkled meadows, and just beyond 
is the inviting old forest with its cool nooks and its singing waters; we may 
find a refuge from the wildest tornado that ever twisted its way through the 
handiwork of men; the experienced mariner may sing with a brave heart as 
he drives his good ship homeward through the maddest sea that ever raged; 
the army marching to battle, and the soldier in the deadly charge, may look 
with confidence upon the eternal hills and borrow coinage from the stead- 
fast mountains; but when the very beds of the ocean are unsteady, and the 
tranquil hills tremble and the towering mountains totter, then it is that the 
sustaining promises of nature forsake us, and we stand appalled as if the stars 
had gone out, or the sun had dropped from its course, or the moon had ex- 
ploded into sparks before our eyes, and there is no place of refuge to look to in . 
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such an hour, unless, indeed, we may look upward, through the lens of a whole- 
some faith. 

It will probably take a century or more to entirely eradicate from the 
minds of the future inhabitants of the new San Francisco all fears of a recur- 
rence of the horror, but the pluck and genius of the American people will re- 
build the metropolis of the Pacific on grander and more beautiful lines. Not 
alone will Californians rebuild. It shall be the work of the Nation, aye, of 
the whole world. Men do not build cities, but where there is need of a Lon- 
don, or a New York, or a San Francisco, there they come, driven by economic 
necessity. So it will be with the new San Francisco. The trade of many 
peoples and many lands must pass through her portals, and before the hinges 
of the Golden Gate shall have time to gather rust it will be swinging to the 
music of the world's commerce again. 



A BACKYARD IDYL 

It was soap-making day in our back yard and 01' Aunt Edie had her 
skirt pinned up and her sleeves rolled above the elbows and was chopping and 
cleaving and mincing up bones and things and b'ilin' lye that had been drip- 
drip-dripping from the old rickety ash-hopper for ages. In my estimation, the 
old oaken bucket has held the footlights about long enough and is entitled to 
no more reverence than the old dripping hopper, the creening old hopper, the 
propped-up ash-hopper, twenty feet from the well. Soap wasn't made then out 
of dead h<*rses. A big wash-kettle was swung to a pole resting on forked stakes 
and filled half full of lye and set b'ilin', and then all the old ham-bones and 
sp'iled j'ints andrancid scraps of second-hand grease were thrown in, stirring be- 
tween times, and as they were eaten up, more bones and more b'ilin' and 
more stirrin', and then more b'ilin' and more grease, until it was b'iled doVn 
to mush and set off to cool. Sometimes something was mixed in to make hard 
soap, which was cooled off and cut into three-cornered cakes of cadaverous 
hue and slimy, sticky feeling. The. product, however, was usually very soft, 
and very repulsive looking, whereof if you got any on your hands you held 
them out dangling and turned your nose sideways until you could find some- 
thing to wipe them on. But it was soap sure, and at its approach on wash 
day dirt and filth threw up the sponge. 

Just foreninst the b'ilin' place was where the cook emptied all the dishwater 
and slops, and it was the finest place for fishing worms, I dare say, on the Ameri- 
can Continent. I have traveled and observed a great deal and I think I know a 
thing or two about fishing worms, and I am prepared to maintain my conten- 
tion as to these worms in joint debate, if challenged. I expect, first and last, 
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I have hooked ship-loads of fish with worms dug right on that spot. True, 
most of the fish dropped back and got away, but I never laid that on the worms. 
They did their part well — up-to-date, first-class worms — and they deserve this 
belated tribute. I've sometimes thought that maybe I jerked too quick, or 
too late, or too hard, or too easy. Jerkin's the thing you've got to learn if 
you want to get your ship-loads out on dry land. Perhaps I ought to say 
that I didn't really measure my fish by ship-loads. We had no ships in the 
mountains then, and I would mislead no one. 

Aunt Edie was b'ilin' soap that day and I was digging worms, and I got 
a big one that I thought was part eel, and dropped him into the b'ilin' lye to 
see if he could swim. 

"Dar! Jes' look at dat meddlety brat drappin' dem squirmity wums in 
dat soap! G'way fum here dis instink! I 'speck all dat soap'll 'gin to crawl 
off soon's it cools. I nuver see sech a spligity boy in all my bo'n days. I'se 
gwine to sont you in de house." 

The battling block stood near Aunt Edie, with a great, broad battling- 
stick on it, big enough to kill Indians or bears with, and I saw her eyeing it. 
But I had read all the "Leather Stocking Tales" and I was up in Indian war- 
fare, and I wasn't going to get in reach of that war-club. A battling block 
is a bench on which our ancestors mauled the suds out of dirty clothes and 
broke all the buttons. It was before washboards and clothes-wringers came 
into the world to save sinners from breaking their backs over the wash tub. 
When Aunt Edie "sont" me into the house I seized my bait-cup and pole 
and oozed out at a crack in the back fence in something less than a jiffy. 

Ash-hoppers are built of boards set up like the letter V in a trough and 
ought to hold when normal about eleven bushels of wood ashes. The ash- 
hopper stood right here, and alongside the smoke-house was a bench for the 
wash tubs and a place for the churn to sun, and over there was the wash-place. 
And here were the pens to hold the old hens as soon as they got through hatch- 
ing, and the cute little chicks could squeeze through the cracks and get out to 
do their own scratching. There was the kitchen chimney, looking like some 
big, squatty woman, and up in the corner were stacked my poles, not ten 
feet from the worm-bed. The chicken coop leaned up against the back of the 
smoke-house, and it was up on its mossy roof, screened from prying gaze by 
hanging boughs and leaning walls, I crouched one memorable day and smoked 
my first segar. I thought then that if I lived to tell it I'd never tell it. Meas- 
ured by the wretchedness of it, I had been retching just a week and had suc- 
ceeded in reproducing all I had eaten in four months, when I caught Aunt 
Edie peering up over the eaves at me. 

"Po' li'l boy! Crawl here 'n let mammy wipe he Til sick face!" 
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And when she got me down and saw my plight she said: 
"Dat seegyar mus' 'a* had eppercack in it fum all dis here, an' a moughty 
heap at dat. Gi' me dat seegyar stump — I'se gwinter smoke it my own se'f 
jes' to see what make my li'l honey tu'n hisse'f wrong side out dat erway." 

I went back there twenty years later and found a cigar-stumpy smell still 
brooding around the back of that smoke-house. 



OH, WHY SHOULD WOMEN FADE ? 

Alphonso the Wise impiously declared: "Had I been present, at the 
creation, I would have given some useful hints for the better ordering of the 
universe." It is not altogether irreverent to pick some flaws in some of the 
modern degenerate types of created things since their deformities may al- 
ways be traced to man's shortcomings. The original perfect form may yet 
be unimpaired but its expression has degenerated. It does not impugn the 
wise Creator to wonder and deplore the fact that the beauty of women fade 
all too soon, since we know that it is her own fault, and we catch ourselves 
harboring "some useful hints" we might have given, if we had been with 
Alphonso the Wise at the creation, for perpetuating unimpaired the female 
charms divine. Omniscience brooded through endless cycles, from a time 
which had no beginning, to settle upon the plans for creation and begin to 
fashion forth its perfect forms; and then when at last He had made it, He set 
man king over it all. As yet woman had not been conceived by Divine Genius, 
or, if conceived, the intended type was held too sacred to be fashioned out 
of dust, and it was not until His matchless creature, man, had grown to the 
full stature of his God-like perfection that He sought to know what most 
his nature craved to fill the full measure of his happiness; and then, rejecting 
the sordid material out of which His masterpiece was made, He chose that 
which had been refined in a crucible of blood into a living principle for the 
fashioning out of His first loving thought for the happiness of man. 

We may only imagine what a beautiful creature it was that stood blush- 
ing before Adam on that bright morning in Paradise when he arose from his 
bed of roses to greet the vision of his transporting dreams. We can never 
hope to see her thus again, but bless God, we know how beautiful she still 
is, and we cannot help wondering why it was that such unspeakable perfec- 
tion should be permitted to fade so soon. If Adam's sin had brought no direr 
curse than this it would have been enough to keep man in tears till judgment 
comes; and if there were no other promise made of joys eternal, to know that 
he will be permitted to see and love and worship her in her restored form of 
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matchless loveliness is enough to keep man on his knees till the summons 
comes. 

The Lord made all things perfect. He made man a little lower than the 
angels, and now see what he is. If woman has fallen away from her former 
state iA like proportion, it cannot enter into the imagination of the dreams 
of man to conceive even faintly the transcendent beauty and loveliness that 
glorified her in Eden. There's a glimpse of it vouchsafed us along about sweet 
sixteen. Why should not it have been spared to remain unfading until the 
end? 



HISTORIC EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANIC 
ERUPTIONS 



Year Victims 

79 — Pompeii and Herculaneum 

destroyed Thousands 

115 — Antioch destroyed Thousands 

557 — Constantinople Thousands 

742 — Syria and Palestine, 500 

towns ruined Thousands 

1137 — Catania, Sicily 15,000 

1456 — Naples v 40,000 

1531— Lisbon 30,000 

1626 — Naples 70,000 

1638 — Calabria Thousands 

1667 — Schamaki (lasted 3 months) 80,000 
1693 — Sicily, 54 cities and towns 

and 300 villages) 100,000 

1703 — Jeddo, Japan 200,000 

1731 — Pelrin 100,000 

1746 — Lima and Callao 18,000 

1755 — Lisbon 50,000 

1759 — Baalbec, Syria 20,000 

1797 — Curco, Quito and other 

towns. 40,000 

1812 — Caracas Thousands 

1822 — Aleppo 20,000 

1851 — Melfi, Italy 14,000 



Year Victim* 

1 857 — Kingdom of Naples 10,000 

i857 — Quito 5,000 

1863— Manila 1,000 

1869 — Several towns in Peru and 

Ecuador 25,000 

1872 — Inyo Valley, California 30 

1875 — Towns near Santander, on 

the border of Colombia ... 1 4,000 

1878 — Cua, Venezuela 300 

1880— Illapel, Chile 200 

1 88 1 — Scio and several villages 4,000 

1883 — Island of Ischia, Italy 2,000 

1883 — Krakatoa and other Java 

volcanoes Thousands 

1 884 — Severe shocks in England ... 5 
1884 — Andalusia and other parts 

of Spain 1,170 

1 885 — Province of Granada, Spain 690 

1886— Charleston, S. C 41 

1887 — Riviera and southern Eu- 
rope 2,000 

1891 — Japan 4,000 

1902 — St. Pierre, Martinique, erup- 
tion of Mont Pelee 40,000 



GREAT FIRES OF THE PAST 

Buildings Buildings 

Year Destroyed Loss, Gold Year Destroyed Loss, Gold 

London 1666 12,000 $80,000,000 Boston 1872 776 $75,000,000 

San Francisco.. 1851 1,250 13,000,000 St. John, N.B.. 1877 600 13*500,000 

New York 1853 674 15,000,000 St. John's N. F. 1878 675 25,000,000 

Chicago 1871 17,430 186,000,000 Baltimore 1904 1,450 60,000,000 
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PART III 
If childhood is the 
sunrise of life, youth is 
the heyday of life's 
ruddy June. It is the 
sweet solstice in life's 
early summer, which 
puts forth the fragrant 
bud and blossom of sin 
ere its * bitter fruits 
ripen and turn to ashes 
on the lips of age. It 
is the happy transition 
period, when long legs 
and loose joints, and 
verdant awkwardness, 
first stumble on the ves- 
tibule of manhood. Did 
you never observe him 
shaving and scraping 
his pimpled face till it 
resembled a featherless 
goose, reaping nothing 
but lather, and di rt, and 
a little intangible fuzz? 
That is the first symp- 
tom of love. Did you 
never observe him 
wrestling with a pair 
of boots two numbers 
too small, as Jacob 
wrestled with the an- 
gel? That is another 
symptom of love. His 
callous heel slowly and 
painfully yields to the 
pressure of his perspir- 
ing'paroxysms until his 



Long legs 



and verdant awkward- 
ness 



feet are folded like fans 
and driven home in the 
pinching leather; and as 
he sits at church with 
them hid under the 
bench, his uneasy 
squirms are symptoms of 
the tortures of the infer- 
nal regions, and the 
worm that dieth not ;but 
that is only the penalty 
of loving. When he be- 
gins to wander through 
the fragrant meadows 
and talk to himself 
among the buttercups 
and clover blossoms, it 
is a sure sign that the 
golden shaft of the 
winged god has sped 
from its bended bow. 
Love's archer has shot 
a poisoned arrow which 
wounds but never kills. 
The sweet venom has 
done its work. The 
fever of the amorous 
wound drives the red 
current bounding 
through his veins, and 
his brain now reels with 
the delirium of the ten- 
der passion. His soul 
is wrapped in visions 
of dreamy black eyes 
peeping out from under 
raven curls, and cheeks 
like gardens of roses. 
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To him the world is transformed into 
a blooming Eden, and she is its only 
Eve. He hears her voice in the sound 
of the laughing waters, the fluttering 
of her heart in the summer evening's 



last sigh that shutsjthe rose ; and^he 
sits on the bank of the river all day 
long and writes poetry to her. Thus 
he writes: 

As I sit by this river's crystal wave, 
Whose flow'ry banks its waters lave, 
Methinks I see in its glassy mirror, 
A face which to me than life is dearer. 
Oh, 'tis the face of my Gwendolin, 
As pure as an angel, free from sin. 
It looks into mine with one sweet eye, 
While the other is turned to the starry sky. 
Could I the ocean's bulk contain, 
Could I but drink the watery main, 
I'd scarce be half as full of the sea, 
As my heart is full of love for thee ! 

Thus he lives and loves, and writes 
poetry by day, and tosses on his bed 
at night, like the restless sea, and 
dreams, and dreams, and dreams, until 
in the ecstasy of his dream, he grabs 
a pillow. 

One bright summer day a rural 
youth took his sweetheart to a Baptist 
baptizing; and, in addition to his ver- 
dancy and his awkwardness, he stut- 
tered most distressingly. The singing 
began on the bank of the stream, and 
he left his sweetheart in the buggy, 
in the shade of a tree near by, and 
wandered alone in the crowd. Stand- 
ing unconsciously among those who 



were to be baptized, the old parson 
mistook him for one of the converts 
and seized him by the arm and 
marched him into the water. He 
began to protest: "Ho-ho-hold on, 
p-p-p-parson, y-y-y-you're ma-ma- 
makin' a mi-mi-mistake!!!" "Don't 
be alarmed, my son, come right in," 
said the parson. And he led him to 
the middle of the stream. The poor 
fellow made one final desperate effort 
to explain: "P-p-p-p-parson, 1-1-1-let 
me explain!" But the parson coldly 
said: "Close your mouth and eyes, 
my son!" And he soused him under 
the water. After he was thoroughly 
baptized the old parson led him to the 
bank, the muddy water trickling down 
his face. He was "diked" in his new 
seersucker smt, and when the sun 
struck it it began to draw up. The 
legs of his pants drew up to his knees; 
his sleeves drew up to his elbows; his 
little sack coat yanked up under his 
arms. And as he stood there trem- 
bling and shivering, a good old sister 
approached him, and taking him by 
the hand said: "God bless you, my 
son. How do you feel?" Looking, in 
his agony, at his blushing smeetheart 
behind her fan, he replied in his an- 
guish: "I fe-fe-fe-feel 1-1-1-like a d-d-d- 
d-durnedf-f-f-f-fool!" 

If I were called upon to drink a 
toast to life's happiest period, I would 
hold up the sparkling wine, and say: 
"Here is to youth, that sweet Seidlitz 
powder period, when two souls with 
scarcely a single thought, meet and 
blend in one ; when a voice, half gosling, 
half calliope, rasps the first sickly con- 
fession of puppy love into the ear of 
a blue-sashed maiden at the picnic in 
the grove!" But when she returns 
his little greasy photograph, accom- 
panied by a little perfumed note, ex- 
pressing the hope that he will think 
of her only as a sister, his paradise is 
wrecked, and his puppy love is swept 
into the limbo of things that were, the 
schoolboy's tale, the wonder of an 
hour. 

But wait till the shadows have a 
little longer grown. Wait till the 
young lawyer comes home from col- 
lege, spouting Blackstone, and Kent, 
and Ram on facts. Wait till the 
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Puppy Love 



young doctor returns from the uni- 
versity, with his whiskers and his 
diploma, to tread the paths of glory 
"that lead but to the grave." Wait 
till society gives welcome in the bril- 
liant ball, and the swallow-tail coat, 
and the patent leather pumps whirl 
with the dkcoUeU and white slippers 
till the stars are drowning in the light 
of morning. Wait till the graduate 
staggers from the giddy hall, in full 



evening dress, singing as he stag- 
gers: 

After the ball is over, after the break of morn, 
After the dancer's leavin', after the stars are 

gone; 
Many a heart is aching, if we could read them 

all- 
Many the hopes that are vanished, after the ball. 

It is then that "somebody's dar- 
ling" has reached the full tide of his 
glory as a fool. 
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In Italy they had been tempted to 
forget the -days of Pompeii. After 
each of the later and milder de- 
structions of Vesuvius the 
Vesuvius peasants had crept back 

up the mountain side. Then early 
in April last came a not entirely un- 
expected eruption. But it had little 
in common with those memorable 
days of '79. This time the lava rolled 
lazily down the mountain side and gave 
ample warning. 

This catastrophe and the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake occurring so wide 
apart in distance and yet so near to- 
gether in time have again aroused the 
curiosity of the world to know some- 
thing of the cause of both. That there 



is an intimate connection between 
them there is little doubt. Yet the 
origin of neither is fully understood. 
Like the mountain ranges they e£ch 
cling to the water's edge and each 
could very justly be spoken of as by- 
products of mountain formation. The 
elements in the problem are these: 
An earth whose interior is intensely 
hot, subjected to terrific pressure, 
contracting as it gradually cools. 
Add to this the presence of water. 
Volcanoes thus probably come of the 
mingling of heat and water. Earth- 
quakes are perhaps the jar of the slip- 
ping of fissures in the earth's crust, 
which fissures were caused by the con- 
traction of that crust as it gradually 
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cooled. Perhaps the sudden penetra- 
tion of water into the superheated 
interior and the consequent instan- 
taneous explosion of steam has some- 
thing to do with the terrible phe- 
nomenon. Perhaps causes we know 
little of now are at the bottom of it all. 
Some things must be left to be dis- 
covered. 



for theft and deception in high places. 
Wherever there is muck, hurry for the 
rake, only be careful lest you step on 
the flowers. 



It is curious to note what misfor- 
tunes have befallen the lives of the 
men whose days were taken up with 
the business of insuring 

veY«g n a«oi n ' the UveS of otherS ' Mc " 
Call, McCurdy, Alexan- 
der — no novel has yet been written 
containing greater pathos or deeper 
disappointment than were compressed 
into the lives of these men. And 
George W. Perkins, who but yesterday 
was many a man's model, and Bliss 
also, and Cortelyou, by whom the 
preachers used to illustrate the story 
of the good young man who could say : 
"All these have I kept from my youth 
up." Then one remembers that even 
Rockefeller is an outlaw ! Such things 
make humble men less discontented 
with their lot. Perhaps that is their 
most blessed use. This seems to be 
a day of revelation. First it mas mu- 
nicipal rottenness and then the Life 
Insurance grafts. Panama has come 
in for a full share and the National 
banks have had things hinted at them. 
And the poor old Senate — if we are to 
believe the man with the muck-rake, 
they are traitors, almost all. 

Yet the Republic survives — and 
will survive. The masses of men to- 
day are essentially honest. There 
have been abuses and they look black 
in the sunlight but — is it not proof 
positive of the predomination of the 
spirit of commercialism — this selling 
of men's reputations? There are per- 
haps men in the senate who have sold 
their votes and who would sell their 
souls, but let it be remembered that 
there were always such, even if not so 
numerous, and there are grand men 
and patriots in the Senate to-day just 
as in the days when Calhoun and Web- 
ster thundered there. Not a word of 
this is to be construed as an apology 



While the public does not hear so 

much of the Panama Canal as at the 

beginning, both houses of Congress 

and the President seem 

A r^ir^ n to be doing what they 

Corollary . ? . « \ 

may toward the prompt 

execution of that vast undertaking. 
In anticipation of the great changes 
which must necessarily take place in 
the transportation facilities of our 
country many railway lines have 
turned their eyes upon the Gulf Coast 
and the South Atlantic seaports are 
taking on significant activity. There 
are not many good ports of entry on 
either the seaboard or the Gulf Coast, 
so that the necessary concentration of 
business which will result must make 
great cities of New Orleans, Galveston, 
Mobile, Pensacola and Gulfport. Over 
on the Atlantic, Savannah and Charles- 
ton and Wilmington and Jacksonville 
are experiencing the renascence that 
they deserve and both sets of cities 
are becoming the goal of much rail- 
roading. The cheap coal fields of the 
South happen to lie not far from these 
ports and enable them therefore to 
become eventual coaling stations for 
much of the coastwise trade that will 
spring up as if by magic. Altogether 
the Southern States have unquestiona- 
bly the brightest future before them 
of any part of our country. 



If the American athletes who repre- 
sent us in the Olympic games do not 
return with many laurels it will not 
be because American in- 

The r?! y J? PiC Merest in their success 
dames , ,_.,, _ . . 

lags. The favoritism 
which some claim has been shown in 
their selection does not dampen essen- 
tially the very natural American ardor 
for their victory. At the time of 
going to press the score of the com- 
peting nationalities stood as follows : 

American, eleven; English, includ- 
ing Canadians, four; Greeks, three; 
Swedish, two; Finlanders, one. 

The Stadium in which the games 
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were given was built at the expense present herewith gives some idea of 

of Georges Avaroff, and seats some its U-shape and its immense capacity. 

50,000 people, which probably makes More than three hundred years before 

it the largest athletic structure on Christ there was a similar structure 

earth. The photograph which we upon the same spot. 



From itereograph, copyright, 1906, Undertcood A Underwood, New York 

THE PANATHENIC STADIUM, ATHENS, GREECE 

Hie greatest theatre of the world, where the International Olympic Games are held. The Stadium seats 
60,000 people. It is the theatre of the Panathenaean games, which was laid out by the orator Lykourgos 
about 830 B C, and which was rebuilt four hundred and seventy years later (about 140 A.D.) in white Pen- 
telle marble. This magnificent pile of marble was burned for lime and otherwise used up during the dark 
ages. Within the last few years it has been rebuilt of white marble at an expense of some millions of 
francs by M. Avaroff, of Alexandria. The excavation and removal of the earth and debris was at the 
private expense of King George. The entire length of the course is 670 feet, the width 100 feet 
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The gradual easing of conditions in strike in the winter. It falls upon 
the coal fields and the approach of those least able to bear it and adds 
summer gave the public a great deal many a recruit to the ranks of Social- 
less cause for anxiety ism. It is a difficult thing to love 
The Socialistic during the last month, one's country with its beneficent in- 

Tendency The time has come when stitutions when one is freezing. It is 

few things could happen a fortunate thing that the dominant 

in this country that would bring parties are disposed to alter their 

greater suffering or more generally courses so as to meet the ultra-radicals 

disastrous results than a great coal by conceding that which is right in 



From stereograph, copyright* 1906, Underwood A Underwood, New York 

CORINTHIAN CANAL 
A remarkable sea level canal, connecting Saronic Gulf I with the Gulf of Corinth, Greece 
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their demands. Had Mr. Roosevelt's 
suggestion that an inheritance tax on 
large and excessive fortunes would be 
shortly necessary come from a Socialist 
it would not have seemed as true but 
would have seemed a great deal more 



social or moral force in the world. Some- 
thing got in the way and sidetracked the 
South, shunted us on the wrong track and 
we have floundered in shallows and miseries. 

It would be difficult to compress 
into as many words as the above any 



GETTING A SUPPLY OF COAL IN WINTER 



natural. It is also a curious fact that 
Mr. Bryan should now be called a con- 
servative Democrat by the very men 
who once considered him so danger- 
ously radical. 



It is a matter of surprise that in 
this day when the South is fast re- 
gaining her ascendency it should re- 
main for a Southern 

Some Shunted man> a m i n i s ter, of At- 

00,(1 lanta, Dr. John E. White, 

to write in the South Atlantic Quarterly: 

The scientists affirm that copper is simply 
aboriginal, elemental matter that was on its 
way to become gold, but got shunted on the 
wrong track, got pocketed and stopped 
short of the splendid result. The first hun- 
dred years of Southern history show a 
people vastly influential and on the way 
to an increasingly glorious contribution to 
the happiness and progress of mankind. 
The last fifty years of Southern history, it 
is admitted by every intelligent and candid 
Southern man, reveals that the South has 
not been and is not now any great political, 



clear and concise statement of as gross 
injustice as Dr. White has done. If 
there be any man who has known the 
South of the last fifty years without 
loving her, without admiring her, with- 
out recognizing in her the uncrowned 
queen of lands, he is lacking in ability 
to appreciate heroism, devotion, un- 
daunted pluck, deep ingrained religion. 
He has not read, he could not have 
read of how a ruined country, as deso- 
late as the ash pile and as unconquera- 
ble as her native gamecocks, has built 
in less than a generation an empire 
at which the world is wondering. In 
less than a generation she has recon- 
structed her whole social fabric and 
laid foundations for a great commer- 
cial future. In the long years of dark- 
ness that followed the days of the 
South's desolation she has not faltered 
once. None of her senators are in the 
penitentiary nor any indicted for be- 
traying their trust. But her spindles 
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in a thousand cotton mills are weaving thusiasm and one of her distinguished 

more cloth than all New England, sons should be ignorant of it. It is 

where forty years ago it was all done, easy to apotheosize the heroes of the 

and even now the second and third past. Strong men become gods if 

cities of export of America are in the enough time be given. Wait till an- 

borders of the old Confederacy. other generation has come upon the 

And if by social power Dr. White stage and there will be no era in the 

means the force of exalted domestic life of their country so precious, so 

ideals and a clinging to the true and full of glory as the era in which 

the good in social life, he simply does Southern men changed their homeland 

does not know his South. It is passing from desolation to the most prosperous 

strange that other men should know section of the Union, and did it with- 

and admire her generosity, her hospi- out the sacrifice of one noble tradition 

tality, her unbounded religious en- o{ the past. 



BEYOND THE ALPS LIES ITALY 

Before the morning clouds have paled, 
We strive to pierce their mists and see, 

Beyond the mountain's frowning slopes, 
The soul's fair land of Italy. 

A happy land of poets' dreams, 

Of cloudless sky and foamless sea, 
Where earth and heaven touch and blend — 

Beyond the Alps lies Italy! 

Oh, land of promise, magic sweet, 
What wonder that we sigh for thee! 

What wonder that our fancies turn, 
And smile and sing of Italy! 

We dream, nor know it for a dream, 

Of all that we may never see; 
We long, nor know it all in vain, 

For that fair land of Italy. 

And when in dreams we catch faint gleams 

Of azure sky and sapphire sea, 
Our hearts go singing as they toil, 

Of life and love and Italy. 

And still, with age-dimmed eyes, we strain, 
And gazing, dream we still may see; 

God keep us hoping to the end ! 
Beyond the Alps lies Italy! 

Mary Antoinette Dickinson, 
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JIMMY JURGENS' BRIDAL JOURNEY 

By Gelston Spring 



5 OR the sixth time 
. the girl in the little 
v room had pulled back 
. the window curtain 

I and gazed wistfully 
into the narrow street 
below . For the sixth 
time she gazed anx- 
iously into her little 
mirror. For the 
sixth time she came 
back to the little center table, with its 
chenille cover, and tried to read her 
evening paper. 

" Jimmy,' ' she whispered to herself, 
"where are you, Jimmyboy? Why 
don't you come — to me?" She 
stooped and straightened a bit of 
faded carpet that covered a portion 
of the well-worn floor. She stepped 
to the corner and straightened the 
patent rocking chair until it stood just 
right. "You don't treat me right, 
Jimmy," she went on, talking to her- 
self, "you don't treat me right. How 
many times have I bought the little 
cakes, and made the lemonade, and — " 
She stopped short and listened. Some 
one was laboring up the bare stairs; 
some one was striding in the dark, 
uncertainly, along the hall. She 
stepped to the door and flung it open. 
Her face had been pale, but now the 
color rushed to her cheeks. 

"Jimmy," she cried, with a gesture 
of welcome that was wholly feminine, 
affectionate and kind. And then, 
suddenly, obeying some instinct, she 
drew back — far back to the little 
table — and watched him enter. 

"Jimmy," she repeated, but with 
a note of tragedy in her tone. He had 
come in; had closed the door behind 
him; had brushed past her, with the 
air of one who would avoid the near- 
ness of her presence; had flung his hat 



into the corner, and himself, Jimmy 
Jurgens, into the patent rocking chair, 
and sat there, blinking at her. He 
was young, was Jimmy Jurgens; and 
he was big, and good looking, save as 
to the unwonted flush upon his cheek, 
and the uncertainty in his unsteady 
eyes. 

"I'm late," he said to her, with a 
tremor in his voice. "I'm late. But 
— I came away. They wanted to keep 
me, but — I came away, Trix. I did 
it, all right. I came away." 

The girl, her face gone pale again, 
sat down and faced him. "Where 
have you been?" she asked. 

He shuffled his feet impatiently. 
"With — the crowd," he answered. 

"The old crowd, Jimmy?" she 
queried, tremulously. 

"The crowd/' he answered. His 
voice grew stronger as he said it, and 
its strength reassured him. "A man 
has got to have a crowd," he ventured. 

She rose to her feet and pointed her 
finger at him. "Every man but you, 
Jimmy Jurgens," she answered, al- 
most fiercely. "A crowd is not for 
you. Dutch Mike's is not for you. 
Such places as the Homestead — they're 
not for you. They may be for Prime 
and Kennedy and such, but they're 
not for you." She softened just a 
little and drew her small chair forward 
and sat down near him. 

"Jimmy, Jimmy," she cried, and 
the mother, tone mingled with the 
maiden's voice, "I want you to be 
good — good." 

Jurgens snorted with righteous 
wrath. "Good," he protested, "good/ 
I am good. That's what. You'd 
ought to see some o' those chaps, Trix. 
Good! I'm good all right. Any- 
ways," he went on, somewhat sul- 
lenly, "I broke away and came over 
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here to-iiight. It's hard enough to. 
break away," he added. 

The girl subsided for awhile. She 
fingered for an instant the puny,- 
small, bejewelled band of gold that 
encircled the third finger of her left 
"hand. It was her engagement ring; 
the tie that bound her, young as she 
was, to Jimmy Jurgens, young as he 
was. She had worn it now for two 
long years; she had worn it because 
she loved Jimmy with all her heart and 
soul, and because Jimmy loved her. 
She was a girl of the people, was this 
girl; one of primal emotions; one of 
obvious motives. She was beautiful 
in her commonplace way; and she pos- 
sessed a figure and a head of hair that 
were the envy, the admiration, and 
the despair of the young men and 
women she knew. Within her was 
the matrimonial instinct; she belonged 
essentially to those who mate. And 
she might have had any of her choice. 
Big Billy Prime of the thread factory 
was wont to catch up to her now and 
then and tell her what he thought. 

"You were aye the girl for me, 
Trixie," he would say, with his bit of 
a brogue. "I'm waitin' for you, 
when you say the word. . . . She's 
not the girl for Jimmy Jurgens," he 
would mutter to himself. 

But she knew better. "Jimmy 
picked me out, and I picked him out," 
she would say to herself in the solitude 
of her room, ' 'and there we are, Jimmy- 
boy." 

.She lived alone in a Clark Street 
tenement, an atom of the tenement 
house aggregation. She had had a 
father who was, perhaps, something 
less than an atom of that aggregation; 
and she had buried him and had paid 
for his funeral, and then — had begun 
to save money; to save money toward 
the time when she and Jimmy would 
go down the ages hand in hand to- 
gether. And then, suddenly, here she 
was facing, not Jimmy, but this thing 
that held him in its grasp. And she 
knew so much, too much, about it. 

"What does the drink do for you, 
Jimmy?" she asked him in her des- 
peration. 

"It makes me forget," he told her, 
"forget that I'm down at the bottom, 



without a foothold, without a chance 
to work up, with no pull with the boss. 
It's made me forget that I'm doing 
nothin' but punchin' holes in a separa- 
tor factory for ft living, and nothing 
else in sight. It makes me forget 
that it's taking so long a time for 
me to get you, Trix. Maybe you 
don't understand. I'm a man that 
must get along. And here I'm 
punching holes in tin. You don't un- 
derstand it. How can you, anyway ? " 

Young Jurgens was right in one 
respect. He had started his career 
in a thread factory in the time of 
plenty; he had been laid off in the 
time of famine; he had gone into a 
varnish factory when it needed men; 
had been discharged when the need 
was over; he had sought the next best 
thing, and then the next and the next. 
He was a floater, and for just one 
reason. The next man had had the 
knack of hanging on, and Jimmy 
hadn't. When men were laid off it 
was Jimmy Jurgens, good man as he 
was, who was laid off first. Now he 
was in one of the two big rival cream 
separator works in the big, overgrown 
town — the Imperial concern. And 
day after day he did what any man 
might do — punched small holes in 
the corners of the octagonal cylinders 
that went to make up the machines 
that did the separating work. And 
within him was a turbulence that 
would not be stilled. He, too, felt the 
matrimonial instinct; he, an atom 
among an aggregation of men, felt the 
pride, the hopes of men; and felt 
them, tinctured as they were, with 
unqualified failure and disappoint- 
ment. . But there is ever, in the eyes 
of men, a panacea, and Jurgens found 
it in the Homestead, and in Dutch 
Mike's, around the corner, and in the 
old crowd, and in the forgetfulness 
that these things brought to him. 
And all these things seemed good, 
And as he sat in the room of this girl 
he heard them calling to him with 
unwonted music in their voices. And 
he rose. 

"I must be going, girl," he told her. 
He tried to draw her toward him and 
tried to kiss her. But she eluded him. 

"Not to-night, Jimmy," she told 
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him. "You mustn't kiss me to-night 
— nor any night until you're good." 
But she held out both her hands to 
him. "I want you to be good, 
Jimmyboy," she pleaded, "I want 
you to be good." 

He drew his hand across his face. 
'Til be good, Trix," he answered. 
He left her, never looking back at her 
as she stood there, lamp in hand, 
lighting his way along the hall. Per- 
haps if he had looked back — but he 
did not. 

"I'll be good," he told himself, 
"after to-night. I'll have it out to- 
night." 

He went back to find the crowd. 
He didn't find it. He could get no 
trace of it. "All right," he told him- 
self, "I'll have a fling myself — the 
last one." And he started out — 
alone. There is pathos in a crowd of 
drinking men; but the man who 
drinks alone is tragedy incarnate. 

The Imperial concern was working 
on the biggest contract it had ever 
swung. It was a youthful concern, 
was the Imperial Cream Separator 
Company, turning short corners, hold- 
ing its breath hard and tight now and 
then over the financial jolts, but 
hitherto its journeys had been safe. 
Now it held the Geisler contracts 
—everybody in the dairy business 
knows them. It had bid against the 
Creamery Separator works at the 
other end of town, and had secured 
the business. But Ilingworth, the 
young president of the Imperial, knew 
what it meant. 

"I'll have to sell my shirt to do it," 
he assured his staff, "but we've got 
to swing this thing, or bust! And 
we'll not bust at that." 

And every man was put on his 
mettle, Jurgens among them. And 
there was a night when Jurgens had 
been out, alone. And after the night 
out, there had come the morning; 
and with the morning Jurgens had 
gone to work, outwardly placid. He 
was a fast worker, was Jimmy Jurgens, 
and on this morning he started out to 
beat all previous records. And sud- 
denly, late in the afternoon, he found 
the foreman bending over him, irate 
with wrath. 



"What's the matter?" queried Jur- 
gens. 

"You get out o' here," cried the 
foreman, "get out o' here, Jurgens, 
you — " And suddenly the superin- 
tendent had entered the arena of 
events, and behind him had come 
Ilingworth, the president. And the 
men looked on and held their breaths. 

Jurgens went first. And Ilingworth 
had gone next and shut himself into 
his private room with the superin- 
tendent. "Confound it!" he cried, 
with a wail in his voice, "this means 
hundreds of dollars in tin to us and 
where are we going to get it?" And 
outside, men caught the foreman by 
the sleeve and asked about it. 

"Drunken lout!" the foreman an- 
swered. "Jurgens was drunk, and 
punched holes in the faces instead of 
in the corners/ And you know what 
that means, in this here place. The 
blamed galoot! With new tin as 
scarce as silver dollars, too. Drunk, 
the blamed galoot!" 

Jurgens, plodding wearily along, 
up one block and down the other, was 
no longer drunk. He understood what 
he had done, too well. 

"I ought to have quit, last night," 
he told himself. "It's too late now." 
He felt in his pockets. He was with- 
out money. He kept on, walking 
the streets. It may have been some 
proper impulse, or it may have been 
his penniless condition, that led him 
at the last, to the door of the girl that 
loved him. It was open to him. He 
entered and sank wearily into the 
patent rocker. And the girl knew; 
she could see upon his young face the 
lines left by the debauch of the night 
before. He had stepped suddenly 
from the wayward path of youth into 
the hard-paved road of a man with a 
vice — with only one, it is true; but 
with one that was all too vicious. 

Ten minutes later Jimmy Jurgens 
was once more upon his feet, making 
his way toward her open door. She 
had taken off the puny little band that 
bound her outwardly to Jimmy Jur- 
gens, and she held it toward him and 
he took it. He could not help himself. 

"You — you don't mean this, Trix?" 
he cried, remorse lending desperation 
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to his voice. "You — you can't mean 
it, girl !" 

She pointed to the crayon of her 
father on the wall. "I have to mean 
it," she answered. "Do you think 
that I don't know what it is to live a 
life with a drunkard? You can go, 
Jimmy, and don't you ever come back 
here any more." 

And then, abject as he was, he 
shuffled over toward her and asked 
her — for what? A dollar. She gave 
it to him. He seized it with alacrity, 
and went. And he knew and she 
knew, where that dollar was to go. 
And for the rest — nothing save a girl 
lying face downward on her little bed, 
crying out in the night: "Jimmy, 
Jimmy, Jimmyboy!" That, and Jim- 
my Jurgens investing blood money 
in forgetfulness. 

And as the night waned, under 
varied emotions, Jurgens strode from 
his last place, his last glass, with a 
purpose in his soul. He would go to 
the works — his works; he would get 
even. He had been wronged some- 
how, and the works were responsible 
for it. That much was sure. He 
would go there — it was getting late — 
he must be even with them, somehow, 
before morning. And he reached the 
works and climbed a fence, and crept 
through the cluttered up yard, full 
of refuse, to a back window. Some- 
how he climbed in. 

"'M in, all right," Jurgens told 
himself. A strong purpose, a definite 
idea, was upon him. He would wreck 
the place. But he didn't. The ex- 
traordinary exertion of getting in 
the place exhausted him. He told 
himself that he would lie down for 
awhile and sleep, and get strong, and 
then there would be doings. And 
then, with a cunning born of the de- 
mon in his soul, he crept into a corner, 
under several unused work benches, 
hidden by rubbish, and quite out of 
sight. Jimmy Jurgens slept. 

The sound of voices waked him. 
He was well sobered. He lay still. 
Fear was upon him now — fear of the 
vengeance of his employers; fear, too, 
of the law. He had broken and en- 
tered in the night time. His mind 
exaggerated all these things, and he 



lay very, very still. Finally, he was 
well assured that none could see him. 
And the voices forced themselves in 
upon him. 

The voice he heard the most was 
that of Ilingworth. "We'll try 'em 
anyway," said Ilingworth. "Con- 
found it, we're up against it if they 
won't work some way." The convic- 
tion was forced home upon Jimmy 
that they were talking of his fiasco of 
the day before. 

"Get a couple of cans of milk down 
there." This time it was the super- 
intendent. As in a dream Jurgens 
heard the familiar sound of hammer- 
ing a separator together and making 
it tight ; it seemed like seconds to him, 
but he knew that it was taking many 
minutes to do it all; he heard the 
swish-swash of the milk; he heard the 
steady motion of the revolving disks — 
a sound that drove him back to the 
realms of sleep, and. then suddenly — 

1 * By thunderation ! " The voice was 
the voice of the superintendent. 
There was a sudden hurried move- 
ment; the sound of men crowding in 
about a given point, as they had 
crowded in about him yesterday — 

1 ' Every man get out! ' ' Again it was 
the superintendent's voice. There was 
a shuffle of unwilling feet. Then 
silence. 

"Don't be too sure/' said Iling- 
worth, in a low voice. 

The foreman uttered an oath, a 
triumphant one. "Sure?" he almost 
screamed. "Suref Why, thundera- 
tion, man, you don't have to be sure. 
You can seel The thing is working 
twice as well as she used to do, with half 
the work, in half the time! Sure? 
Hell and blazes! Sure? Well, I 
should say!" 

There was another deep silence, 
broken only by the revolutions of the 
separator. Then the superintendent 
spoke. 

"And it was left," he said grimly, 
"for a drunk to find it out. Why 
hasn't anybody found it out before?" 

"Look here," broke in Ilingworth, 
the president, "this is sub rosa between 
us. Not a word of this, until — " 
And the rest was whispering that 
Jurgens could not hear. 
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Jurgens got out somehow in the 
tumult following the blowing of the 
noon whistle. He went foodless all 
day. Six o'clock found him slinking 
in the hallway of Trixie's tenement. 
It seemed an eternity before she came. 

"I've got to see you," he told her. 
He followed her like a dog up the stair- 
way. He slunk into her room. He 
did not seat himself, exhausted as he 
was. 

"You sent me away," he told her, 
"and I only came bade because I had 
to tell you." 

He told her, step by step, the things 
that had happened. He- told her the 
full significance of it — but she had 
understood that, at a glance. 

"Trixie, ,, he told her, "I know the 
business. I'm a separator man — I've 
been there long enough. And I crept 
over and I saw, I tell you, that what 
they said was true. I watched the 
clock. I timed it. I know. And 
this means — " 

The girl listened. And she watched. 
For she saw that in the face, the voice, 
the manner of Jimmy Jurgens there 
was a new quality that had never been 
there before — ambition. It did not 
occur to Jimmy, and perhaps it did 
not occur to her, that the benefit, 
perhaps, belonged to Jimmy's em- 
ployer. The point was, that Jurgens, 
by accident, by vice, by inadvertence, 
had done something himself — and he 
knew, and she knew, the value of 
it. 

* * We've got to patent it! " They were 
saying it in the same breath. And 
it was there that Jurgens was brought 
up with a round turn. 

"I can't, Trixie," he wailed. "I 
didn't think, but I can't, don't you 
see?" 

"Why?" she queried. 

"Trixie," he said contritely, "I 
borrowed a dollar off of you last night 
to get drunk on. I got drunk, all 
right. A dollar'll do it. But this— 
this will cost dollars, and a trip to 
Washington, and right away." 

The girl caught her breath. "Jim- 
my," she said, "you've lied tome a 
good many times." 

He bowed his head. 

"Maybe I'm lying to you now," he 



answered. * ' You' vegot theright to say 
so." 

"I suppose," the girl ventured, talk- 
ing apparently to herself, "that there's 
times when a man has got to lie. 
But," and again she caught her breath, 
"I'm not going to trust you any more, 
Jimmy Jurgens. Not any more." 
Again he nodded. "And it's only 
because," she went on, "you can't 
trust yourself, Jimmy" She stopped 
and was silent for many minutes. 
Jimmy, misunderstanding, and dis- 
couraged, started to slink out as he 
had slunk in. But she darted forward 
and caught him by the hand. 

"Jimmy," she cried, "have you got 
the ring?" He fumbled in his pocket 
" and produced it. He had kept it. 
For behind Jimmy Jurgens' one vice 
there had been the silent, steady love 
and longing of Jimmy for this one 
girl of his, who had clung to him with 
a grip quite as tenacious as his weak- 
ness had been strong. He had the 
ring and he passed it over. But she 
refused to take it. 

"Jimmy," she said, "don't give it 
to me now, for you'll need it. 
Jimmy," she went on, "you're going 
down to Washington to get that patent 
out ; and you're going right way. I've 
got the money. I've saved it up, for 
you and me. And you're. going to 
use it for this, Jimmy." She stepped 
to his side, and nestled close to turn. 
"But, Jimmy Jurgens," she went on, 
"you're not going to take the money, 
and you're not going on alone. We're 
going together, Jimmy Jurgens. To- 
gether." She hid her face upon his 
shoulder. "Jimmyboy," she whis- 
pered, "it's to be our wedding journey, 
don't you see 9" 

For an instant Jurgens stood there, 
dazed and uncertain. Then he 
stretched forth his arms and crushed 
her to his breast. . . Hand in 
hand, through the miserable darkness 
of the halls of the tenement, they went ; 
hand in hand, through the murky dusk 
of the dingy street, they went; and 
they were hand in hand as they stopped 
in front of a little dingy store, and 
pushed open a door that tinkled to 
announce their presence. And they 
were still hand in hand when a shabby 
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little man came out of a rear room, 
and grinned upon them — a man whose 
name does not matter, but whose 
nature was the nature of a justice of 
the peace. . . And the ring, with 
its twofold tie to bind the two to- 
gether, was soon back in its accustomed 
place; and the words to be said were 
soon said, and the door was once more 
opened, and the tinkle of its little gong 
sounded for all the world like the peal 
of marriage bells. 



Jimmy Jurgens and his bride came 
back after three days, and Jimmy went 
to work. He did not go back to his 
own people, but he crossed the town 
and sought employment at the works 
of the Creamery Separator corporation, 
the rival of his old concern. He ob- 
tained it, such as it was; and started 
out from one room every morning and 
came back to one room every evening; 
but the room was his — and Trixie's; 
and they were well-nigh penniless. 
And he waited. But he did not wait 
long. 

Perhaps, as between Ilingworth, on 
the one hand and Jimmy Jurgens on 
the other, the honors were even. 
Jimmy Jurgens had assumed that 
the new improvement which he had 
invented upon the separators was his 
own. Ilingworth, on the other hand, 
had assumed that it belonged to him — 
because of its accidental discovery. 
But Jimmy Jurgens, so it seemed, 
had seized opportunity by the fore- 
lock. 

On that fateful day when Jimmy 
had lain underneath the rubbish and 
when the three men of the works had 
put their heads together, the confer- 
ence had resulted in thehastyfprepara- 
tion of a set of plans and drawings, 
setting forth the new discovery; and 
two days later they were shipped to 
Washington by mail. But Jimmy 
Jurgens was already there, upon his 
wedding journey. And Ilingworth 
found that his application for a patent 
rejected. 

"Find out why," he told his book- 
keeper. "Write down and find out 
who's in ahead of me. Some duck 
a thousand years ago, I reckon." 
Z 



They wrote and learned. 

"I'll fix it up," said Hingworth's 
foreman, darkly, to Ilingworth, "he's 
only a drunk, at best." 

The foreman started out to fix it up. 
He found Jimmy Jurgens in the bosom 
of his family. 

"So, so," he said. "Jimmy, could 
I see you outside?" Jimmy stepped 
outside. " Jimmy,' ' whispered the 
foreman, "it's business that I've got 
to talk. Can you step around to the 
Homestead with me for a ten minutes' 
conversation? Oh, I got enough cash 
for two of us, I guess." 

Jimmy Jurgens smiled. He pulled 
the foreman by the sleeve and es- 
corted him back into the one room. 
"This" he announced, "is the Home- 
stead. Now, fire away." 

The foreman began to fire away. 

"Just a friendly talk," he said. 
"Where are you working, Jimmy?" 
Jimmy told him. The hair on the top 
of the foreman's head stood up. 

"No, no," he gasped, "not with 
them Creamery people. Why, man 
alive, they'll rob you of your pay!" 

Jimmy shrugged his shoulders. 

"The pay, Mr. Sullivan," he re- 
turned, with a wink, ' 'is good enough — 
for me, or any other man. I'm well 
satisfied, I am." 

Jimmy laughed about it afterwards. 
The foreman had turned pale and had 
gone, a discouraged, uninformed man, 
back to report to his superior. 

"Well satisfied," laughed Jimmy to 
his bride, "and us without enough 
meat to eat." 

"You did it clever, Jimmy," she 
responded, "clever." 

It was clever — clever enough to 
bring Ilingworth around the next 
night to see them ; to argue with them, 
to bully them, to threaten them — to 
attempt all manner of things. 

But after some thirty minutes of 
heated controversy, even Ilingworth 
caved in. 

"We've got to have this thing, 
Jimmy," he said, "but you know the 
circumstances. If you won't let us 
use it, we'll use it anyway. As it is, 
what do you say to, well— assistant 
foreman, with a possibilitv of a raise? 
What do you say to that?" 
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Jimmy and his bride started in- 
voluntarily, but imperceptibly. 

"Oh, I don't know/' yawned Jimmy. 
"I'll come around next week and talk 
about it." 

And when Ilingworth had gone they 
threw themselves into each other's 
arms. "But," ventured Jimmy, "it's 
what I told you, Trixie. It wasn't 
the merit that did it. It was the hold 
that I had upon him. That's the 
trick that did it." 

But Trixie shook her head. "It's 
something more than that, Jimmy," 
she answered. 

Somehow or other, she was right. 
For two months later Jimmy Jurgens 
came rushing back to her in a frenzy 
of excitement. 

"Trixie," he cried, "Trixie, girl! 
What do you think? I'm an inventor 
— a real one and I never knew it. 
That thing I did that time — that was 
just accident, but now I've done some- 
thing else." He sat down and un- 
folded on the table a few rough draw- 
ings. "Look, girl," he said, "this 
knocks all the separators that we have 



now higher than a kite. They don't 
know it, down at the works. But / 
know it. And with it, Trixie, we can 
get all the contracts in the world. 
Look at it! It's simple as A B C. 
Trixie girl," he said, "listen. Do you 
know what this means? It means 
that to-morrow, next day, the day 
after, I can get an interest in the firm. 
Trixie girl, look at met I know. It 
means that some day I'll be the biggest 
man in the separator business — that 
I'll control the separator world — that 
I'll be a trust! I know." 

She stood away from him and 
looked upon him. She knew then just 
as well as she knew later, that he 
spoke truth, that he was already 
James Jurgens, inventor, proprietor, 
eventually millionaire — James Jur- 
gens, the man who had found himself 
through her. 

But she only smiled and crossed to 
where he stood and held the rough 
drawings up in the air. 

"Jimmy." she whispered to him, 
"isn't it about time now for another 
bridal trip — to Washington?" 
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MRS. WILLIAM GARDNER SPENCER, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Regent Cumberland Chapter. D, A. R. 

From a portrait in Colonial costume by L. Kivhy-Parrish 
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MRS. MINTBR WIMBERLY 
Macon, Ga. 



MRS. HUNTINGTON WILSON 
Wife of Secretary American Legation r Tokip, Japan; formerly of Washington 
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MISS CLARA DRISCOLL 
San Antonio, Texas 
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JAMESTOWN AND VICINITY 

By J. K. Collins 



CONSIDERING the near ap- 
proach of the year 1907, with 
all it is expected to embrace, 
include and accomplish, the 
word Jamestown becomes one to con- 
jure with. So broad is its meaning, that 
the whole world will stand expectant, 
at gaze as it were, anticipating, trust- 
ing, confident of great and important 
results. 

It is hoped and believed that during 
the great gathering which will assemble 
on Virginia's historic soil, the Univer- 
sal Brotherhood of Man, the oneness 
of the human race, in a broad and 
practical sense, may be given an im- 
petus that will speak for peace and 
harmony between nations; that the 
greeting of our great nation and the 
hearty response of other nations may 
be such as to cement the ties of busi- 
ness relationship and intercourse, to 
such an extent that even to the utter- 
most parts of the earth its influence 
may be felt ; and that the day may be 
hastened when war and bloodshed 
will no longer be considered indis- 
pensable to the settlement of national 
differences of opinion ; that eventually 
these horrors may be forever relegated 
to the past, as a relic of barbarism 
and the Dark Ages. It does not take 
a prophet to forecast this. The expo- 
sition at Hampton Roads will en- 
courage in every nation a love of 
country, an indispensable attribute 
to the success of any people ; there can 
be no greater asset of any government. 

For amicable emulation in naval 
and military display the Hampton 
Roads affords an unrivalled harbor 
and the bordering shores offer splendid 
situations for military encampment. 

A terrace, on which will stand thir- 
teen handsome buildings, representing 
the thirteen original States, will orna- 



ment a shore section of Hampton 
Roads and will be perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of the exposition, 

It is a matter of no small interest to 
go back three hundred years and trace 
step by step the repeated efforts of 
those first English settlers, their te- 
nacity of purpose and their determina- 
tion to accomplish and overcome, even 
though surrounded by an environment 
of hardship and violent death. There 
is no better proof of the fact of eternal 
progression. 

The tenth of April, 1606, was full of 
fate in shaping the destiny of the 
Western Continent. It was on that 
day that King James issued the two 
celebrated patents authorizing certain 
subjects of his kingdom to possess that 
portion of North America lying be- 
tween the 34th and 45th parallels of 
latitude. The tract thus jehtbraced 
extended from the mouth of Cape 
Fear River to Passamaquoddy Bay 
and westward to the Pacific Ocean. 

An association of nobles, gentlemen, 
and merchants received the first pat- 
ent under the name of the London 
Company; while the second one was 
organized in the southwestern part 
of England at Plymouth, and bore the 
name of the Plymouth Company. 
These two companies controlled four 
degrees of latitude each, with three 
degrees lying between. This narrow 
belt had certain restrictions imposed 
upon it by which neither of the land 
companies could make a settlement 
within one hundred miles of the other, 
though it was open alike to both. 

Bartholomew Gosnold, who a few 
years before had attempted to plant 
a colony and failed, was chiefly instru- 
mental in organizing the London 
Company. 

The terms of the charter in this day 
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of broader freedom seem very narrow 
and contracted, inasmuch as not a 
single principle of self-government 
was admitted and the colony was re- 
quired to hold property in common 
for a period of five years. The affairs 
of the company were administered by 
two councils : one residing in England 
and one in America. The members 



and among these was that man of 
genius, Captain John Smith. 

Interest is rife in regard to all the 
details of that colonization — the per- 
sonnel of the ship's company who first 
sighted Cape Henry and landed there, 
where an iron cross, imbedded in the 
stone masonry of the abandoned but 
picturesque Cape Henry lighthouse 



CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 



were chosen by the King, and subject 
to removal at any time by the same 
arbitrary power. 

Notwithstanding the hard terms of 
the charter, they were accepted and 
a fleet of three vessels was fitted out, 
the Susan Constant, the Goodspeed and 
the Discovery under command of 
Christopher Newport. They sailed 
with one hundred and five colonists, 



(still standing on the sand-swept 
dunes), bears mute testimony to the 
courage of those voyagers. 

The community life of the Virginia 
settlers and the tribal customs of the 
Indians who resisted their invasion, 
have bec6me subjects of present in- 
terest. In short there is immediate 
demand for a scientific history of the 
first two years or more of the James- 
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town Colony, with the characteristics 
of each man of prominence portrayed. 
It is said that this history is in process 
of being written. 

On account of a mistake being made 
by the commander they were several 
months in reaching the American 
coast, and having reached it found 
they could not land, being overtaken 
by stormy weather. It had been in- 
tended that a landing should be made 
at Roanoke Island, but the prevailing 
storm carried the ships northward into 
Chesapeake Bay, landing briefly at 
Cape Henry, then crossing the bay to 
a point, which they called Point Com- 
fort, from its safe harbor. They were 
still unsatisfied, so they coasted along 
the southern shore until they came 
to the mouth of a broad and beautiful 
river, which they named in honor of 
King James. 

They proceeded up this river until 
they came to a peninsula of great 
beauty and verdure. Sailing around 
the point they were more and more 
attracted by its natural loveliness; so 
much so that here they determined 
to make a landing. The ships were 
accordingly moored and the emigrants 
went on shore. 

Here, on the thirteenth day of May, 
1607, was founded Jamestown, the 
oldest English settlement in America. 
Being a devout people a church was 
at once erected, out of old sails nailed 
to the trees. There the service of the 
Church of England was read daily, with 
preaching twice on Sunday, and holy 
communion every three months. Their 
town of tents they called Jamestown. 

In the words of a sometime governor 
of Virginia — "Here the old world first 
met the new. Here the white man 
first met the red for settlement and 
civilization. Here the white man first 
wielded the axe to cut the first tree 
for the first log cabin. Here the first 
log cabin was built for the first village. 
Here the first village rose to the first 
State capital. Here was the first 
capital of our empire of States. Here 
was the very foundation of a nation 
of freemen, which has stretched its 
millions and its dominion across the 
continent, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific oceans." 



It wasa little more than a century af- 
ter Cabot's discoveries and forty-two 
years after the founding of St. Augus- 
tine. 

CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 

To quote from one of Virginia's 
brilliant daughters: 

"The American nation, for which 
we feel so much love and pride, which 
sentiments we wish to transmit with 
fervor to our children and our chil- 
dren's children, has in the past three 
centuries attained a place in the 
wor d's history which is unprecedented. 
From this point we, as a united people, 
may pause in our prosperity and com- 
memorate with pride and justice the 
honored names which have contribu- 
ted to the making of this great country. 
To do this is a proud heritage as well 
as a duty. But in recording and pre- 
serving the anniversaries of our mem- 
orable events and in the setting up of 
our milestones of history, and honor- 
ing in song and story the patriots, 
statesmen, pioneers and soldiers whQ 
have made it we have strangely neg- 
lected the foundation stones of our 
existence as Anglo-Saxon people. We 
have forgotten and ignored the one 
heroic, intrepid and chivalrous figure 
who shaped and planted it — Captain 
John Smith. 

To him, the first great man in Ameri- 
can history, we are indebted for our 
national existence. He is the real 
founder and preserver of the Anglo- 
Saxon race in America:" 

The three small vessels, Susan Con- 
stant, the Goodspeed and the Discovery 
found a haven and dropped anchor 
thirteen years before the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers landed at Plymouth Rock. 

To the skill of Captain John Smith, 
his perseverance, fortitude and in- 
domitable courage, the preservation 
of the colony can alone be attributed. 

To him we owe our laws, language 
and Anglo-Saxon lineage, for had the 
Jamestown colony failed as did its 
predecessors on Roanoke IslandAmeri- 
ca would have been absorbed by the 
adventurers of Spain; they at that 
time were forcing their settlements 
northward from Mexico and Florida, 
and the expedition of the Pilgrim 
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Fathers and their later settlements 
in Massachusetts might never have 
been heard of. 

John Smith discovered, surveyed 
and mapped New England seven years 
before the settlement was made at 
Plymouth. He it was who gave the 
names of New England, Boston, and 
several other localities which are still 
retained. His own works and those 
of other chroniclers show conclusively 
what he accomplished and the meager 
reward he has received at the hands 
of this prosperous country. 

To show his love and loyalty to his 
country he states himself in his 
"Memoirs," written 1624: "This Vir- 
gin Sister, New England at my humble 
suit by our most gracious Prince 
Charles hath been chargeable to me, 
for which I never got one shilling but 
it cost me many a pound ; yet I think 
myself happy to see its 'prosperities, 
for in neither of these two Virgin Sis- 
ters of the New World (Virginia and 
New England) have I got one foot of 
land, nor the very house I builded, nor 
the ground I digged with mine own 
hands, nor any content or satisfaction 
at all." He died in 163 1, in the fifty- 
second year of his age, and was buried 
at St. Sepulchre's Church in London. 

A movement is on foot, inaugurated 
by the Association for the Preserva- 
tion of Virginia Antiquities, to erect 
a heroic monument to the memory of 
this great man, to be placed either in 
Jamestown, Cape Henry at the mouth 
of Chesapeake Bay, or on an island 
made by the United States Govern- 
ment, facing the entrance to Chesa- 
peake Bay between Cape Charles and 
Cape Henry. 

John Smith appreciated womankind 
and paid them high tribute and due 
deference on all occasions, therefore it 
is especially appropriate and befitting 
that the women of America should 
take the initiative steps and if possible 
the entire charge of this patriotic 
movement. 

In his "Memoirs" descriptive of 
Virginia and New England, he dedi- 
cates his book to the Duchess of Rich- 
mond and Gordon, and gracefully at- 
tributes all his success and comforts 
inJife_to_the ladies in the following 



quaint and beautiful language : "Yea, 
my comfort is that heretofore honora- 
ble and vertuos ladies and comparable 
but amongst themselves, have offered 
me rescue and protection in my 
greatest dangers; even in foraigne 
parts. 

"The beauteous Lady Tragabizanda, 
when I was a slave to the Turks, did 
all she could to secure me. 

"When I overcame the Bashaw of 



EPITAPH 



CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 

To the living Memory of his Deceased Friend 

CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 
Sometime Governor of Virginia and Admiral 

of New England 

Who Departed this Life the 21st of June, 1631 

Accordiamu* vincere est vivere 

Here lies one conquered that hath conquered 

Kings 
Subdued large territories and done things 
Which to the world impossible would seem 
But that the truth is held in more esteem. 
Shall I report his former services done 
In honor of his God and Christendon? 
How that he did divide from Pagans three 
Their heads and lives, types of his chivalry 
For which great service in that climate done 
Brave Sigismondus King of Hugarian 
Did give nim as a Coat of Anns to wear 
These conquered heads got by his sword and 

Oi 
D 
H 
Ai 
Ai 
Al 
W 

W dy'd 

But what avails his conquest now he lyes 
Interred in earth a prey to worms and flies 
O, may his soul in sweet Elysium sleep 
Until the keener that all souls doth keep 
Return to judgment, and that after thence 
With Angels he may have his recompence. 

Copied From Tablet in Saint Sepulchre's 
Church, London. 



yoke 

tn smoke, 
a station 
on; 
tupplied 



A fao simile of this tablet is preserved in the Old 
Powder Horn at Williamsburg 

Kalbria in Tartaria, the Charitable 
Lady Alameta supplyed my neces- 
sities. 

"In the utmost of many extremities 
that blessed Pokahontas, the great 
King's daughter of Virginia oft saved 
my life. 

"When I escaped the crueltie of 
Pirats and most furious storms a long 
time alone in a small boat a sea and 
driven ashore in France, the good lady 
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Madame Chanoyes bountifully assisted 
me." 

What is more fitting then than that 
the women of the present day should 
honor and perpetuate his memory? 

It is hoped and expected that the 
cooperation of every patriot in the land 
will be secured in thus doing honor 
to this great man, who at twenty-nine 
years of age had already served in the 
wars of Europe, been knighted for his 
achievements in Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, and had been appointed by 
the London Company as one of the 
first Directors of the Virginia colony, 
which at that time embraced the entire 
coast of the United States, from Nova 
Scotia to South Carolina. 

He, as President of Virginia and 
Admiral of New England, to give him 
his bfficial titles, was one of the most 
remarkable characters in our entire 
history. As soldier, statesman, au- 
thor, geographer, poet and clear-headed 
practical English gentleman, he stands 
unsurpassed. 

When Captain John Smith was made 
President of Virginia he commenced 
a new career to which his former thrill- 
ing adventures were only a most re- 
markable prelude; his whole life 
seemed to teem with most disastrous 
chances; "of moving accidents by flood 
and field; of hair breadth 'scapes i' 
the imminent deadly breach ; of being 
taken by the insolent foe and sold to 
slavery/. 1 Shakespeare might have 
taken him as his model for Othello, 
barring color and jealousy, for he, 
too, had the faculty of "telling a soft 
tale to win a lady's ear." 

From the time of his induction into 
office at Jamestown until a terrible 
accident from an explosion of gun- 
powder so disabled him as to render 
his return to England for medical treat- 
ment imperative, his life was full of 
arduous toil and fearful peril, often 
suffering acutely from wounds and 
fever which threatened his life; once 
being stung by a poisonous fish he was 
brought so near death that his friends 
digged his grave. 

In the meantime he had explored 
more than three thousand miles of 
strange country; he had been taken 
prisoner by Powhatan and his life 



saved by Pocahontas, who, by the way, 
had three names: Pocahontas, Amo- 
nati and Matoaka. 

While he was with the colony they 
never ceased to thrive and prosper, 
although they were not always grate- 
ful or even agreeable. They had great 
cause for rejoicing, for they learned to 
grow abundant crops; the neighboring 
Indians became friendly and brought 
voluntary contributions. New houses 
were built, and the general health 
was so good that only seven deaths 
occurred between September and May. 

He left the scene of his heroic toils 
and sufferings in September, 1609, 
never to return. There remained at 
Jamestown four hundred and ninety 
persons, well armed, well sheltered 
and well supplied, but such was the 
profligacy and want of proper leader- 
ship that by the beginning of winter 
the settlement was face to face with 
starvation. The Indians became hos- 
tile, pillaged and murdered and burned 
their houses ; disease added to desola- 
tion and cold and hunger completed 
the terrors of a winter which was long 
known as the Sferving Time. By 
March only sixty persons were alive 
and had not Sir Thomas Gates shortly 
after put in an appearance with 
supplies, not one would have been left 
to tell the tale. 

Doubtless a fate similar to this over- 
took the Roanoke colony and the first 
white child born in America, Virginia 
Dare. 

Vicissitudes still attended the colony 
under Gates' administration, and the 
settlers decided to leave forever a 
place which seemed to promise them 
only disaster and death. They were 
anxious to burn the town behind 
them, but Gates prevented this by 
being the last one to leave the island. 

They boarded the four small vessels 
and were well under way, nearing the 
mouth of the river, when they saw the 
ships of the good Lord Delaware. 
They were laden with emigrants and 
supplies, and this fact largely induced 
the colony to return to the island, 
which they reluctantly did after much 
persuasion by Lord Delaware. 

When they landed he knelt down 
and gave thanks, and before nightfall 
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fires were again kindled on the heartti- 
stones of the deserted village. The 
next day was spent in religious services, 
and this date stands out conspicuously 
as the first American Thanksgiving. It 
requires little stretch of the imagination 
to look in upon them feasting upon the 
good things brought by Lord Dela- 
ware, who doubtless was most thank- 
ful of all for having been in time to 
feed, comfort and save the settlement. 
Encouraged by his presence and great 
kindness, inspired with hope and with 
lighter hearts they began life again on 
a spot where only a few hours before 



Governor and Captain General caused 
it to be kept passing sweet and trim- 
med up with divers flowers. There 
was also a sexton belonging to it." 

After years of storms and tumult 
a royal government was established 
in Virginia, but in 1699 the se/it of 
government was moved to Williams- 
burg, seven miles away, at first called 
the Middle Plantation. Jamestown 
was abandoned on account of "ma- 
laria, mosquitoes, and because the 
air was serene and temperate and 
crystal springs burst from the dry 
and champaign soil" around Williams- 



OLD BRUTON CHURCH, WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 



they were preparing to burn their 
houses in a spirit of angry despair. 
Campbell's history of Virginia says : 
"Lord Delaware when Governor gave 
orders for repairing the church, which 
was eighty feet long and twenty -five 
feet broad. It was to have a chancel 
of cedar and communion table of black 
walnut, pews of cedar with handsome 
wide windows, to shut and open ac- 
cording to the weather, made of same 
wood, also a pulpit and a font hewed 
out hollow like a canoe. The church 
was to have two bells at the west end. " 
The same history says: "The building 
is to be very' light within and the I^ord 



burg. Old Jamestown is now de- 
serted, and has little to recall the 
life of toil and privation that fell to 
the lot of the first colonists on that 
sacred isle, for hallowed it will ever be 
in the eyes of all good Americans. 
England, too, appreciates the influence 
of this beginning of English coloniza- 
tion. An English company has ap- 
plied for a concession to erect at the 
Jamestown exposition next year a 
tower which will surpass the Eiffel 
tower in height. Ten thousand in- 
candescent lightswill be attached to its 
summit, and a mammoth searchlight 
will bathe the eountrv for miles round 
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with bright light. Although it is many 
miles from the sea it will be sighted 
by steamers plying the Atlantic. It 
will require six elevators to reach the 
top. These various "lifts'* will termi- 
nate in platforms or rooms, where it 
will be necessary to change cars. 
The company contemplates a scheme 
of amusements to be located on the 
several different floors, making the 
tower an exposition in itself. 

Jamestown is yet beautiful in its 
desolation; around the ruins climb 
the kindly vines and flowers, throwing 
a soft veil of greenery over ragged 
walls and mouldering tombs. The old 
church tower is draped "with ivy" 
round its ruins grey." 

"Thou art crumbling to the dust, old pile, 
Thou art hastening to thy fall; 
Around thee in thy loneliness 
Clings the ivy to the wall; 



TOWSR OF JAMBSTOWN CHURCH, WHBRB POCAHONTAS 
WAS MARRIED 



The worshipers are scattered now, 

Who met before thy shrine, 
And silence reigns where anthems rose 

In days of auld lang syne." 

The Association for the Preservation 
of Virginia Antiquities has unearthed 
the foundation walls of the old James- 
town church and sheltered it in; the 
old tombs have been cleaned and re- 
stored as much as possible; the tomb 
of Lady Frances Berkeley stands half 
hidden by the grass under the shade 
of the trees. The "Knight's Tomb," 
too, has been unearthed and the dirt, 
mould and rust cleared away so that 
the emblems of pomp and power are 
plainly discernible, but no name. One 
is impressed with the perishableness 
of all things earthly. "The path of 
glory leads but to the grave. ,, 

The communion service of the 
church at Jamestown is now used at 
Old Bruton Church at 
Williamsburg, also the font 
from which Pocahontas is 
said to have been baptized. 
In addition to the James- 
town communion service 
Old Bruton has in use a 
gold and silver service 
known as the "Queen Anne 
Set' 1 and the "King George 
Service. 1 ' 

Perhaps the most inter- 
esting building in all Vir- 
ginia is the church last 
mentioned, having been in 
continuous use longer than 
any Episcopal edifice in 
America. It is closely as- 
sociated with Virginia's 
early history. Through its 
ancient tower entrance 
passed the court proces- 
sions of Colonial days; the 
governors with emblazoned 
emblems betokening the 
authority and majesty of 
England's kings and queens ; 
the Council of State, whose 
names will live forever in 
our nations history, and 
the members of the House 
of Burgesses, the defenders 
of the liberties of the' peo- 
ple. Here sat the men 
who first saw the vision 
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of a great, free 
republic. James 
Monroe, Thomas 
Jefferson, John 
Tyler and Chief 
Justice Marshall 
worshiped here, 
while students of 
William and Mary 
College; Patrick 
Henry while a 
member of the 
House and gov- 
ernor of Virginia; 
and the immortal 
Washington, while 
seeking to win 
the hand of beau- 
tiful Martha Cus- 
tis. 

Here have min- 
istered the faith- 
ful servants of the Most High. It is 
supposed that the name Bruton was 
given in honor of those who came from 
Bruton Parish, England. Among 
them were: Sir Thomas Ludwell, 
whose toiHb is at the entrance door 
of the cliurch; Sir William Berke- 
ley, whoae widow Sir Philip Lud- 
well martied; and the first rector, 
Rev. Rowland Jones, whose father, 
Rowland Jones, Sr., was rector of 
Bruton Parish, England. 



WASHINGTON'S HEADQUARTERS (1781) AT WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 



The churchyard adjoins Palace 
Green, on which still stands the house 
once occupied by Gen. George Wash- 
ington as his headquarters. Around 
the church side by side with peers, 
warriors, statesmen, poets and schol- 
ars of the past "the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet sleep." A Confederate 
monument also stands in this beautiful 
city of the dead. The old church is 
to us an inheritance of the past as well 
as a monument to the future ; it belongs 
in a sense to the nation with whose 



1 



OLD POWDER HORN, 1 775 



OLD POWDER HORN, 1716 AND NOW 
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early history it is so intimately con- 
nected. A work of restoration to its 
ancient form, which has been changed 
and distorted, has been determined 
upon and it will be transmitted to 
posterity just as it was planned, built 
and used by our forefathers. The 
Colonial Capital Branch of the A. P. V. 
A. has undertaken the work of restor- 
ing the Colonial Governors' canopied 
pew. The King of England has given 
a handsome Bible and the President 
of the United States has presented a 
lectern on which to rest the King's 
Bible. The pulpit will be the gift of 
the American bishops, and the Arch- 



bishop of Canterbury will hold a 
service there during the exposition. 

Among the buildings still standing 
in Williamsburg, which were used in 
Colonial times, is the Old Powder 
Horn. It is the property of the 
Colonial Capital Branch of the A. P. V. 
A. and is used by them as a museum 
for relics. Miss Lottie C. Garrett is 
directress of this Branch and lives 
in a Colonial home occupied by her 
family for several generations. 

The house in which the central 
figure of Mary Johnston's entertaining 
story, "Audrey," is said to have lived 
also stands on Palace Green. 



THE HOME OP AUDREY 



THE VAGABOND GOD 

There's a wind wild and wayward, a mystic dream wind, 

That wanders at will far and near, 
And though rough be its message, it leaveth behind 

Its songs in the heart that can hear. 

'Tis the Vagabond God on his charger of air, 

That rides o'er the land and the sea, 
And his children they hear, and his children they dare, 

And burst their home bonds and are free. 

By the tale-telling seas and the dream-peopled towns, 

By green-bowered farms lying still, 
By the woods, and the plains, and the bare, lonely downs, 

This god bloweth onward at will. 

And his song like a bugle in morning rings clear, 

"Up, up, follow on, follow on!" 
By our side youth upstarts, "I am here, I am here!" 

And lo ! they march on with the dawn. 



R. C. Pitzer. 
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By A. W. Dimock 

Illustrated by Julian A. Dimock 



"Tumble 
aboard if you 
want to go 
w r e c k i n g," 
said our host, 
the captain, as 
we stood on his 
wharf beside a 
schooner whose 
auxiliary en- 
gine was chug- 
chugging, while 
a n improvised 
crew took a 
lighter in tow, 
cast off lines and 
made the hal- 
yard blocks sing 
as they ran up 
the sails. 

The camera 
man and the 
writer stepped 
across the wid- 
ening gap be- 
tween the dock 
and the schoon- 
er and were fol- 
lowed by the 
captain, who was 
the last man to 
come aboard as the wharf slid from us. 

"Cap'n Bill," as even the babies 
called him, was merchant, shipbuilder 
and hotel-keeper, the Pooh-Bah of the 
island which he owned and the bay 
which bore his name, but he responded 
to the call of 4 'wrack" as instinctively 
as the canal boatman drops to the 
cry of "low bridge." The native of 
the coast or keys of south Florida may 
incidentally ship oranges or smuggle 
rum, cultivate chickens or egg plant, 
grow grape fruit or raise cane, but his 
forbears tied lanterns to the horns of 
cows and built signal fires where they 



WRECK OP THE KITTY HORR AS WE FIRST SAW IT 



would do the 
most good, and 
he is by inheri- 
tance and tradi- 
tion a wrecker. 
As the schooner 
nosed out the 
narrow channel 
to the pass, we 
stood beside the 
captain, whose 
hand was upon 
the wheel but 
whose manner 
did not invite 
conversation. 
He called down 
the companion 
way: 

"John, what's 
the matter with 
your engine?" 

4 'It's doing the 
best it can, sir." 
"Well, you 
find a way to 
make it do bet- 
ter!" 

John made it 
do so much bet- 
ter that the 
wrinkles beneath the captain's eyes 
deepened into a half smile as we 
headed down the coast, and his gaze 
wandered incessantly around the hori- 
zon until, as we rounded a point of 
the beach, it rested upon a schooner 
lying stranded with decks awash. 
There was no other craft in sight and 
the face the captain turned upon us 
was cheerful and his voice vibrant as 
he said: "The wrecker's motto is 'Get 
there first,' and we are first." 

The tide was low as we neared the 
wreck and with each wave our schoon- 
er marked time on the bottom. 
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TAKING OUT TH« ANCHOR IN THS UGHTBR 



"Shall I stop her?" came up from 
the engine room. 

"Keep her going/' said the captain 
at the wheel. 

"But she's striking— hard." 

"Keep her going." 

The schooner was brought alongside 
the wreck, lashed to it fore and aft, 
fenders rigged and the engine started, 
but the wreck didn't. 

Her anchor was carried out and the 
power of the windlass added to the 
traction of the engine, but the wreck 
stood like the — 
Prudential Insur- 
ance Company. 
All hands joined 
in an attempt to 
bail and pump the 
water from the 
hold of the sunken 
craft, but fine shell 
coming through the 
pump showed that 
they would have 
to pump out the 
Gulf of Mexico. 
The attempt to 
save the boat was 
temporarily aban- 
doned and the crew 
turned loose on the 
cargo, which con- 
sisted of shingles, 



a large proportion of which 
were soon transferred to 
the wrecking schooner. 
Among the workers were 
the captain of the wrecked 
craft and its crew, which 
consisted of one small negro 
boy. They had been hired 
by our captain to help wreck 
the boat and cargo which 
they had abandoned, while 
yet their clothing was wet 
from a long swim to the 
beach and a struggle with 
the breakers. 

In the cabin and hold 

shingles had been packed 

so tightly that some one 

must work under water to 

release them. "You go," 

said the wrecker captain 

to the captain who had 

been wrecked. 

"I wouldn't go down there fer the 

Almighty, let atone the owner of those 

shingles." 

"Then you," to the wrecked crew. 
"Ise had 'miff o' dat cabin," said 
the little darky as he cheerfully went 
overboard to rescue a bundle of 
shingles that had been washed from 
the deck and was floating away. 

"It's up to you," said the captain 

to his own man-of-all-work, a negro. 

"Cap'n, I done 'fraid to get unner 

dat deck in waterwid all 'em shingles." 
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"Then see me go, if 
you're all afraid. ' ' And the 
captain himself was at work 
beneath the water and un- 
der the deck. When he 
came out the negro took 
his place, and alternate- 
ly dived and dislodged 
bundles, and came to the 
surface and sputtered, while 
the captain tossed the shin- 
gles aboard his own boat 
and as an occasional rat 
swam out knocked it high 
in air and overboard, say- 
ing "that has to be done 
in a hurry — those fellows 
can bite." 



THE CAPTAIN AND "CREW" TAKING OUT SHINGLES 



WRECKERS FURUNC THE MAINSAIL 



11 Can't you take 
that boy's picture 
as he goes under?" 
said the captain to 
the camera man, 
as the negro went 
down for more 
shingles. "I want 
to show the au- 
thorities how diffi- 
cult it was to 
wreck this cargo. 
It would affect my 
salvage." 

When the cargo 
had been captured 
the mainsail was 
cut loose from the 
mast and with 
boom and gaff 



hoisted aboard the wreck- 
ing boat, while the lesser 
sails and rigging were load- 
ed upon the lighter. 

As the sun went down 
our boat was homeward 
bound, a thousand dollars 
of treasure trove piled 
upon its decks and stowed 
in its hold. The crew were 
talking in low tones of the 
probable salvage and of the 
luck of the captain by 
whose side I stood as the 
stars came out, and his 
hand resting carelessly on 
the wheel moved it idly to 
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WRECKERS TAKING THE JIB ABOARD THE LIGHTER 



and fro, holding the boat with a sailor's 
instinct in the narrow, tortuous chan- 
nel, while he talked and looked at me. 

"You know how to control your 
subjects," said I. ''Nothing but your 
going in the water yourself would have 
sent that negro down in that hold." 

"Yes, I know how to control him, 
all right. I promised him a bottle of 
rum if he would go in. That's what 
fetched him." 

"Why didn't that captain hold on 



to his boat and 
hire you or some- 
body else for $40 
or $50 to do just 
what you are 
getting ten times 
that sum for?" 

"That's just 
what he ought to 
have done, but it 
wasn't my business 
to teach him. 
Wrecking is a lot- 
tery. You work 
harder to get a dol- 
lar # without earn- 
ing* it than you 
would to earn five 
legitimately. I've 
made a little stake 
to-day, but shall 
probably waste the most of it trying 
to get that old tub afloat. I know I 
ought to let it alone but I shall go 
down there and strain and bruise my 
own good boats and waste time and 
money until I pull the old wreck to 
pieces or until a nor'wester breaks 
it up." 

"Did you ever do any really un- 
profitable wrecking?" 

"Often. Right near here I rescued 
a lot of western fellows who built a 
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box and thought 
it was a boat. The 
weather was fine 
and they used to 
pull their boat up 
to the beach and 
camp on shore 
every night. Then 
one day it wasn't 
fine and they were 
in trouble. I got 
swamped myself 
helping them, but 
wouldn't take a 
dollar from them. 
I didn't want to 
rob a lunatic asy- 
lum." 

44 Were you ever 
on the other side 
of the fence with 

wreckers in possession of one of your 
boats?" 

"Yes, they got hold of the Speed- 
well and had me dead to rights for 
about $2,000, but I bluffed them off 
and then gave them a hundred dol- 
lars just out of good feeling. They 
were niggers." 




THE "CRBW" GOES ALOFT 

The next morning we returned to the 
wreck, which had worked itself into the 
sand during the night, and the captain, 
after rescuing a few bundles of shingles 
which had worked out during the 
night, sent the crew of the wreck aloft 
to make fast to the mast head a line 
which was carried to the windlass, and 



WATCHING THE SAILOR GO ALOFT 
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A SAIU>R WITH HATCHET GOBS ALOFT 

the wreck hove down until her top- 
mast was afoul of our rigging. A 
sailor with a hatchet went aloft and 
cut away the topmast, tackle was 
made fast to both masts and the wreck 
rolled over on her side. The few holes 
in her bottom were plugged as far as 
possible, and when she had been 
straightened up all hands went to 
work with pump and buckets and 
pumped and baled vigorously for ten 
minutesTwithout materially lowering 



the water in the 
schooner's hold. 

For a few days 
the wind was high, 
the waves washed 
the wreck close to 
the beach and 
work upon it was 
impossible. As soon 
as the weather per- 
mitted the captain, 
yielding to the 
malevolent impulse 
which he had de- 
scribed as control- 
ling him, took to 
the wreck two 
schooners, provided 
with heavy spars 
and chains. A 
schooner was 
placed on each side of the wreck, and 
chains around its bow and stern 
made fast to spars laid across the 
three boats. Long levers, aided by 
tackle, turned the spars and winding 
up the chains lifted the wreck and de- 
pressed the other schooners. The ar- 
rangement was called a Spanish wind- 
lass and proved about as effective as a 
Spanish battleship. The schoonerswere 
bruised and strained, levers and chains 
broken and time and again the partly 
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lifted wreck went to the bottom, until "The United States marshal of this 

after working a day and a night the district now, but he must sell all the 

captain yielded, and with a wornout property at auction, pay me my share, 

crew asleep on deck, sailed for home, and what is left over expenses, goes to 

He told me the boat was not worth the original owners.' ' 

the trouble he had taken to save her "Who was the owner of the 

but that she had been sold at a big boat?" 

price in Havana and he reckoned the "He happens to have been that 

Providence that looked after children same United States marshal. ,, 

and fools was taking care of the man "Then he is the ex-owner and the 

who had bought, but not paid for her. ex-officio owner, but what is he likely 

"Who is the owner of the boat and to recover?" 

cargo?" "His fees," said the captain. 



THE CARPENTER 

I see a jolly carpenter, he lives I know not where; 

He comes and goes right merrily and seems as free as air; 

He wears a suit of check, this jaunty little chap, 

And on his head, quite strange to say, he wears a scarlet cap. 

I hear his busy hammer on this side and on that ; 

He cannot pass my house without a "rat-tat-tat!" t 

Maybe he's an anarchist — so wickedly alert ; 
Perhaps he's only trying with the parlor maid to flirt ; 
There are many other workmen, but he's evidently boss; 
He issues orders often quite querulous and cross. 
I hear his busy hammer on this side and on that; 
He cannot pass my house without a "rat-tat-tat!" 

Maybe he's a thief, a burglar in disguise ; 

He's bored a hole quite slyly and in it he peeps and spies ; 

He's a very saucy fellow and if he does not stop 

I'll telephone directly for assistance from the cop. 

I hear his busy hammer on this side and on that ; 

He cannot pass my house without a "rat-tat-tat!" 

He's such a careless chap, he forgets to doff his cap; 
And he does not care, not he, when he breaks my needed nap ; 
But he looks so gay and pretty, it would seem almost a pity 
To send this jolly carpenter to the wild and wicked city. 
And I'd miss his busy hammer on this side and on that; 
He cannot Jpass my house without ^"rat-tat-tat!" 

Margerie Beardsley. 
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John Marshall Harlan, doyen of 
associate justices of Supreme Court, 
is a Kentuckian and one who does 
his native State honor in every way. 



lin, is largely engaged in charitable, as 
well as social activities. One of their 
sons, Rev. Dr. Richard Harlan, is 
president of Lake Forest College, near 
Chicago ; two others, James S. and John 
Maynard Harlan are prominent law- 
yers in Chicago. 



The late Sir George Williams, presi- 
dent of the International Council of 
the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, has been succeeded by Lord 
Kinnaird, a Scotch peer, who has been 
for many years actively engaged in 
the work of forwarding the cause of 
Christianity all over the world. 
Scarcely any philanthropic or Christian 
work in England can be named in 
which Lord Kinnaird has not taken a 
leading part. A graduate of Trinity 



JOHN M. HARLAN 

Graduated at Center College at "the 
age of seventeen, Mr. Harlan took a 
law course at Transylvania Univer- 
sity, which seat of learning has 
nourished a large proportion of Ken- 
tucky's eminent men. His first prac- 
tice was at Frankfort but later he re- 
moved to Louisville and became At- 
torney-General of the State. He was 
three times nominated for governor 
and has served on many commissions 
of national importance, notablv the 
Louisiana Commission and the Ber- 
ing Sea Tribunal. Mr. Harlan was 
offered the United States Attorney- 
Generalship during President Hayes' 
administration, but declined it, ac- 
cepting the appointment to the Su- 
preme Bench in 1877. 

Justice Harlan, as befits the typical 
Kentuckian, is considerably over six 
feet in height, is genial and polished 
in manner and delights in the exercise 
of lavish hospitality. His wife, who 
is the daughter of Judge John Shank- 



hORD KINNAIRD 



College, Cambridge/ Lord Kinnaird 
is also a man of extensive travel. In 
Indiajhe spent several years in the 
investigation and enlarging of the 
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missionary work among the Hindu 
women. In England, as has been 
stated before, he is an active and sub- 
stantial supporter of all classes of 
missionary and philanthropic work. 



marked impetus under his vigorous, 
alert management. On his country 
estate in Scotland he has introduced 
modern water and sanitary systems, 
maintaining a model reading room, 



THOMAS LEE MCCLUNG 
Treasurer Yale University 



Lord Kinnaird is passionately fond 
of athletics. As a lad he was captain of 
his football team at Eton, and was 
a famous cricketer at Cambridge. 
He believes in the practical value of 
athletics and it is certain that the 
work of the Y. M. C. A. will receive a 



club room and hospital at his own 
expense. 



Mr. Thomas Lee McClung, the treas- 
urer of Yale University, is the son of 
Frank H. McClung, Esq., of Knoxville, 
Tenn., and a relative of Chief Justice 
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John Marshall, of the United States 
Supreme Court. Although a very 
young man for the responsible position 
he holds, being only thirty-six years 
old, Mr. McClung brought to his work, 
when appointed in 1904, a varied ex- 
perience, having held a number of ad- 
ministrative offices since his gradua- 
tion from Yale in 1892. During his 
college career Mr. McClung was a class 



tinguished for his high executive abili- 
ty and he has shown an equal capacity 
in ,the administration of Yale's fi- 
nances. 



W. P. G. HARDING 
Birmingham, Ala 

leader, being chairman of the Prome- 
nade Committee in his juoior year and 
captain of the football team in his 
senior year. A period of travel fol- 
lowed his graduation, and afterwards 
he was made paymaster of the St. Paul 
and Duluth Railway, leaving this to 
take charge of the Southern's traffic 
west of the Alleghanies, his head- 
quarters being in Memphis. As a 
railroad officer Mr. McClung was dis- 



The First National Bank of Birming- 
ham has for many years devoted par- 
ticular attention to the cotton busi- 
ness, handling almost one-eighth of 
the entire cotton output of the State. 
Mr. W. P. G. Harding, the president 
of this bank, born in Greene County, 
1864, graduating with the degree of 
A.M. from the University of Alabama 
in 1 88 1, coming to Birmingham as 
assistant cashier and becoming cashier 
of the Berney National Bank, which 
he left in 1896 to assume the vice 
presidency of the First National, to 
whose presidency he succeeded in 
1902, has made a life study of the 
possibilities, the advantages and the 
protection of cotton production. At 
the convention of Southern Cotton 
Growers held at New Orleans in Janu- 
ary last, Mr. Harding delivered an able 
and impressive address on these lines. 
Mr. Harding advocates the creation 
of a general warehouse and warrant 
company, with capital and charter 
sufficiently adequate to allow it to 
transact all branches of the guaranty 
business made necessary by the re- 
ceipts of the local warehouse com- 
panies to be established under its 
supervision. This plan would estab- 
lish a chain of warehouses throughout 
the cotton States, wherein the planters 
could store their cotton and receive 
first-class collateral in return; it would 
have the further advantage of limiting 
the fluctuation of prices during the 
season. Mr. Harding's views were 
heartily endorsed by the delegates 
present, and have been highly com- 
mended by the press in the cotton 
States, and steps toward their adop- 
tion are warmly advocated by both 
the farmers and the bankers of the 
South. 
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MONTICELLO AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY 



By Waldon Fawcett 



^HE Jamestown Expo- 
sition project is prov- 
ing beneficially influ- 
ential in directing at- 
tention to many 
places and objects of 
national historical in- 
terest in Virginia and 
% the South, but as- 
% suredly one of the 
Lr most praiseworthy 
movements for which it is in part re- 
sponsible is that looking to the secur- 
ing for a national memorial the 
mansion and estate of Monticello, the 
famous Virginia home of the author 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
Next to Mount Vernon the classic 
mansion designed and built by Thomas 
Jefferson is undoubtedly the most his- 
toric and most interesting private 
habitation in America. Moreover 
Monticello stands to-day in a perfect 



state of preservation — the finest re- 
maining example of the old Southern 
plantation manor houses of the Co- 
lonial period. 

Thomas Jefferson's noble country 
seat, which long ranked as the most 
imposing in Virginia, is situated in the 
central part of the Old Dominion in 
the broken and picturesque Piedmont 
region and* about three miles distant 
from the quaint little city of Char- 
lottesville, the seat of the University 
of Virginia, founded by Jefferson. 
From his father Jefferson inherited 
some 1,900 acres of land, valued 
at the time at little more than 
two dollars per acre, although it 
ranked as among the best land in the 
South. To this as a nucleus he made 
extensive additions by purchase, and 
through his marriage, until in 1774 his 
holdings exceeded 5,000 acres. Only 
a portion of this land was under culti- 
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vation, but it netted the owner an 
income of more than $2,000, which was 
a welcome addition to the financial 
returns from his law practice. 

While yet a young man and some 
time ere he came into his inheritance 
Jefferson chose one of the boldest 
mountains in the estate as the site of 
his future home. This cone-shaped 
eminence, which the statesman named 
Monticello, the Italian for "little 
mountain," is nearly six hundred feet 



and direction, is in the form of the 
letter E, the wings opening westward, 
while to the north and south of the 
mansion proper are walks or prome- 
nades, supported by structures of 
masonry, in which are the servants' 
quarters and storage rooms. These 
masonry wings are very similar to 
those constructed at the Presidential 
Mansion at Washington, when the 
White House was recently restored in 
accordance with the original plans, 



SERVANTS* QUARTERS AND THOMAS JEFFERSON'S OFFICE BUILDING AT MONTICBlXO 



in height, and slopes eastward to the 
Rivanna River, more than a mile 
distant. Upon the crest of the emi- 
nence Jefferson leveled a tract of 
several acres as a building site. The 
view from this vantage point, embrac- 
ing twelve counties in Virginia and 
rimmed by a panorama of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, forming a semi- 
circle one hundred and fifty miles in 
extent, is unsurpassed on this conti- 
nent, if not indeed in the world. 

The mansion which Thomas Jeffer- 
son himself designed, and which was 
built under his personal supervision 



which were formulated in accordance 
with the suggestions of Jefferson. 

Monticello mansion is of the Doric 
order of Grecian architecture, with 
heavy cornices and massive balus- 
trades. The interior is in the Ionic 
style. The front hall recedes six feet 
within the wall of the building, and a 
portico projects about twenty-five feet, 
with stone pillars and steps. On the 
edge of the lawn overlooking the valley 
and separated by some distance from 
the house, with which it is, however, 
connected by one of the walks pre- 
viously mentioned, is the brick build- 
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ing used by Jefferson as an office and 
study. 

The entire construction at Monti- 
cello, it may be explained, is of brick 
and stone, although the bricks were 
not imported from England as in the 
case of many of the old Virginia man- 
sions, but were made on the ground by 
the slaves, of whom Jefferson possessed 
several hundred. The house in which 



The interior of the mansion is quite 
as imposing as its exterior aspect. 
The most impressive room is the great 
hall, which contains nearly one thou- 
sand square feet of floor space and 
extends to the full height of the build- 
ing, with a music gallery under the 
ceiling. The library, which sheltered the 
major portion of Jefferson's famous col- 
lection of 13,000 rare books and manu- 



INTERIOR AT MONTICELLO — THE MAIN HALL 



the Sage of Monticello took such pride 
was thirty- two years in buildings hav- 
ing been commenced in 1770 and com- 
pleted in 1802. Much of the wood- 
work is mahogany, and the satin- 
wood and rosewood floor in one room 
cost $2,000, yet according to the 
account books of the owner the man- 
sion involved an actual cash outlay 
of less than $8,000. Even the nails 
used were made on the place by the 
slaves, and the ruins of the nail factory 
which Jefferson established are yet 
to be seen on the estate 



scripts, is, naturally, of great interest 
to present-day visitors, as is also the 
bedroom on the first floor where 
Jefferson died. 

The salon is one of the "show 
places" of this mansion famed as the 
scene of as lavish hospitality as the 
South has ever known, and so likewise 
is the spacious dining room, where as 
many as fifty house guests frequently 
joined Jefferson at the evening meal. 
Feminine visitors are always attracted 
to the dainty tea room with its ex- 
quisite white marble mantel. Adjoin- 
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ing this apartment but connected with 
it by glass doors is a private council 
chamber, which was frequently used 
by Jefferson for confidential confer- 
ences. 

It is a matter for congratulation on 
the part of all citizens of the Republic 
that Monticello has been preserved m 
almost the identical condition in which 
it was left by the original proprietor 
After the death of Jefferson the estate 
was sold for the sum of $10,000 to 
Commodore Levy, a retired officer of 
the United States Navy, and from him 
descended to his son, the present 
owner, Jefferson M. Levy, a lawyer 



and ex-congressman, whose home is 
in the metropolis. As is the case of 
Mount Vernon there is added cause 
for making of Monticello a public patri- 
otic shrine by reason of the fact that 
this estate holds not only the earthly 
home but also the grave of the author 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
Over this grave is the stately monu- 
ment erected by the Congress of the 
United States and bearing the in- 
scription prepared by Jefferson, which 
reads: "Author of the Declaration of 
Independence, of the Statute of Vir- 
ginia for Religious Freedom, and Fath- 
er of the University of Virginia.' ' 



NOW AND ALWAYS 

O Coquetry! Thou art a bud 

Which shows to ardent glance 
Pale hints of beauty yet unclosed 

A vague, half-blown romance! 

But Love! Thou art the Rose of June, 

The glowing, full-bloom flower; 
Thy fragrance makes the path of Life 

A fair Arcadian bower! 

Ethel Morrison Lackey. 
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By Thornwell Jacobs 



SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS* 







Ervin McArthur, son of "poor whites" in 
Dtmvegan, North CaroHna, nicknamed by 
his schoolmates "Satan" on account of his 
ungovernable temper, is the boyish sweet- 
heart of Helen Preston, daughter of an 
aristocratic family. As they grow up Colonel 
Preston, disapproving of the intimacy, at- 
tempts to break it off by securing for Ervin 
a position on the Charleston Chronicle. 
Colonel Masters, the editor of the Chronicle, 
is a native of Sudbury, Massachusetts, who, 
coming to Charleston in his early youth, has 
become thoroughly identified with the place. 
He learns to like the clever mountain lad 
and advances .him rapidly in a social and a 
way. At a Christmas entertain- 



ment Ervin becomes acquainted with William 
T. Sherman and Braxton Bragg, two young 
lieutenants stationed at Fort Moultrie. 
A year later the act of secession is passed at 
Charleston, and McArthur, realizing that war 
is inevitable, begins to work on plans for an 
ironclad battery, an idea which had been 
tried to some extent by the French. De- 
ficient in ability for mechanical drawing, he 
finds Helen Brooks of great assistance and 
becomes interested in convincing her of the 

J'ustice of secession. This daughter of a 
Joston merchant and a Charleston lady is 
divided in her sympathies until the close 
association with Ervin and interest in his 
plans, throws the scale in his favor. 



CHAPTER IX 

War had come! 

The ironclad battery was made 
ready and the guns of Moultrie were 
cleared for action. In the morning, 
while it was still dark, the noise of 
the cannonading began. All Charles- 
ton came out to witness it In antici- 
pation of the event there had been 
those who had spent the whole sleep- 
less night on the wharves and the Bat- 
tery Promenade, and when the guns 
began their firing the streets poured 
out their multitudes. 

"It is a brave sight," a quiet, blue- 
eyed man said to Ins neighbor, as the 
red hot cannon-balls ricocheted from 
battery to battery. 

"Aye; it is the ironclad battery; see 
how it stands the fire!" 

"Who ever thought of such a novel 
thing T the first voice asked. 

"A young fellow at the Chronicle 
office, named McArthur. I hear the 

• Commenced in the April number 



general wants to make a captain of 
him." 

"See, sir, we hit them ! Their little 
mortars can't reach the city. We'll 
show them of what stuff (Charleston 
is made." The speaker's voice was 
low and soft, and his accent polished. 

"See the floating battery, sir! Our 
stone and brick forts are no longer 
able to stand the pounding of the 
modern cannon. They are making 
projectiles now weighing two hun- 
dred and even three hundred pounds, 
and our wooden ships are utterly use- 
less. Now, his idea was, in a word, 
to introduce iron instead of wood." 

"I see, I see; it is not bad at all. 
The Russians almost did it." 

"And he so constructed it that it 
would not sink. Then he went to 
work and sheathed it with iron, and 

"Exactly; the French ironclad gun- 
boats did some good work in the 
Black Sea in '50, but, so far as I 
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know, the principle has never been 
applied to land batteries, and nobody 
believes that it really is a success as 
applied to ships. No nation trusts 
the principle. But where did he get 
his iron ?" 

"Railroad iron, sir; and it does ad- 
mirably for the first trial. He con- 
structed the walls at an angle of about 
fifty -five degrees — so," and the 
speaker drew a line in the air for il- 
lustration. 

"Yes, yes," the gentle-voiced audi- 
tor mused, "if it does — why man, if 
it does, it is a revolution — a revo- 
lution, sir. The same principle might 
as well be applied to ships as to float- 
ing batteries." 

"Exactly, sir," McArthur's cham- 
pion replied, "and before this war is 
done, if it lasts any length at all, he 
says you will see iron boats fighting 
iron boats on the waters." 

"Do you know, I should not be sur- 
prised," the other said, touching his 
imperial thoughtfully; "it may be we 
are beginning it now — it may be — 
certainly it is worth watching. The 
only partial success of the French 
need not deter us. Deuced smart fel- 
low, that McArthur !" But he added 
under his breath: "And to think, the 
little peasant upstart did it!" 

Thus the city went wild with de- 
light, like one who stood on the Bat- 
tery promenade and watched the bril- 
liant panorama for a long while, who 
heard the word of the multitude about 
the ironclad battery off Cummings' 
Point, and the youth whose name was 
upon every tongue. Her eyes were 
brown and flashed back the light of 
the distant cannon as they strove in 
vain to distinguish some form near 
the novel engine of war. 

Her heart leaped at the memory 
of the evenings the young engineer 
had spent with her, explaining his 
ideas, encouraged by her ability to 
master the technical details, and fired 
by her enthusiasm. Some of the 
points she had hotly argued with him, 
and now and again he had yielded to 
her practical suggestions. Especially 
helpful was her skill in drawing, and 
the entire set of plans was the work of 
her hands. As she stood among her 



gaily chattering friends on the prom- 
enade her heart leaped exultingly at 
the thought of her secret share in the 
great achievement She pictured the 
surprise, the incredulity the people 
about her would show if they were 
told that the daring idea had been 
brought to fruition by a woman's 
help, and that woman the vivacious 
leader of the frivolous set. A swell- 
ing throb of pride filled her, not of 
gratification in the achievement, not 
of satisfaction in its public usefulness, 
but wholly and solely of exultation in 
her sense of nearness to the young in- 
ventor. 

And far out on Cummings' Point, 
behind the sheathed walls of the first 
ironclad fortification that the world 
had ever seen, a young highlander 
was standing, directing with his own 
hand the assault, listening for the 
crash of the cannon-balls on the slop- 
ing walls of his fortress and trying to 
draw as much heavy fire upon it as 
Sumter would give. At each lull in 
the firing his thoughts were on the 
mainland with the woman whose in- 
dividuality had first enthralled him, 
and whose wonderful mathematical 
gifts had aided him in perfecting his 
project Perhaps she was thinking of 
him at that very moment ; perhaps she 
would forget father and brother, and 
glory with him at the £reat victory 
which would soon be theirs. Perhaps 
— then he muttered something to him- 
self, for how could he care anything 
about this brown-eyed Helen when he 
was already pledged to the editor's 
blue-eyed daughter, far away in the 
shadow of the Attacoa? What a fool 
he was to let himself be drawn away 
from one who trusted him to one who 
played with men in society as boys 
would play with tops, casting them 
carelessly aside for other whims ! Be- 
sides, she was not prettier than the 
editor's daughter, and certainly not 
more true. In fact, he would write to 
Dunvegan to-morrow and tell his lit- 
tle sweetheart there about his work, 
and remain true to his promise at 
Sunahlee. 

Hour after hour the guns roared 
back at one another, until the day was 
done and the night had come and 
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gone. Then the red hot shot wrought 
their will upon the fort and the be- 
sieged were powerless to stop the 
death-dealing rain. Fire broke out 
here and there simultaneously, and 
Captain Anderson, realizing the hope- 
lessness of his situation, hauled down 
his flag. To the waiting, jubilant 
crowds on the Charleston wharves 
this news was intoxicating. Amid 
cries and shouts of delight and fren- 
zied joy, a boat, containing General 
Beauregard and his staff, pushed off 
to receive the flag. Now, there was 
one Sam Tillett, who had once run the 
press at the Chronicle office, and he 
read daily the Chronicle's editorials 
on the march of events, till one day he 
felt that the time had come for him to 
join his country's forces. He was 
among those detailed to accompany 
the officers, and as the boat came back 
from the captured fort he was seen to 
bear the surrendered flag. Thus it 
was given to the Chronicle to receive 
the tost trophy of war. 

The night of the surrender Colonel 
Masters leaving his office had gone 
but a short distance on his way home 
when he saw a man whose head was 
bowed, and whose step was slow, as 
though he grieved. He knew him in 
an instant, and overtook him on the 
corner. 

"Petigru," he said, "these are times 
flat require every man to define 
his position clearly. You were a good 
soldier in the War of 1812 ; your cap- 
tain told me so. Where are you 
now?" 

The man whose hair had been 
Made and whose eyes had been un- 
dimmed, bowed his head upon his 
breast in silence, and the two walked 
on together without a word, till at 
last the broken-hearted jurist, lifting 
his head very slowly, made this reply : 

"Colonel Masters, I have seen the 
last happy day of my life." 

Then the colonel took his arm gen- 
tly and neither spoke until they came 
to the place where their ways parted. 
Then Mr. Petigru said, slowly and 
Badly: 

"I will tell you, colonel, what soon- 
er or later I must tell all. I love the 
Union— I could never bring myself 



to approve of secession. I believe I 
see farther than the men who formed 
the Constitutional Convention, and I 
have long accustomed myself to 
search the horizon for signs. Now 
the floodgates are opened and the 
waters are upon us, and they will 
sweep all before them — all that we 
have toiled and prayed and fought for 
for a hundred years. Colonel, the 
ni^ht has come ; I have lived too long; 
it is time I were asleep." 

CHAPTER X 

"Read this letter," General Beau- 
regard said, abruptly, smoothing his 
little goatee. 

To General P. G. T. Beauregard, Commandant 
Confederate Forces, Charleston, S. C. 
Sir: This is to authorize you to offer on 
our account the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to any person who, by any 
means, shall succeed in raising the blockade 
now closing this port, and fifty thousand for 
the sinking of any one of the men-of-war 
blockading this port. Very truly yours, 
Jno. Frazibr & Co. 

"Now, Mr. McArthur, if you — " 

But the sentence was never com- 
pleted. Suddenly a deep, hoarse 
voice under the very window called 
out: 

"Fire! Fire!! Fire!!!" 

Turning to the window, the men 
looked out. There, in the east, al- 
ready giants in strength, the flames 
were springing upward, a strong 
northeast wind blowing the sparks 
and cinders before it. 

"Gentlemen," the colonel said, "this 
is bad. We must go to it at once." 

They hastened quickly to the scene, 
and were soon lost in the crowd that 
filled the streets, the multitude of 
faces lit up in the night with a ghastly 

flow from the burning buildings, 
teadily the fire gained headway and 
power. The wind blew as though it 
would cut its broad swath directly 
through the heart of the city. Soon 
those who stood in front were com- 
pelled to retreat in dismay, giving way 
before the westward march of the 
flames. 

Ervin ran rapidly toward the fire, 
hoping to do his part in stifling it, but 
he quickly saw, as did the many, that 
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Charleston's only hope was the mercy 
of God. He soon separated from 
General Beauregard and Colonel 
Masters in the crowd. At a sudden 
turn of a corner he stood face-to-face 
with the flames, and could only watch 
them, silent and helpless, as they 
burned down his hopes. The great 
city that -had bared its breast to the 
storm had indeed received the full 
blows of the lightning. And he, in 
whose mind so many keen plans and 
brilliant inventions were taking form, 
must watch the heart of the city he 
loved waste away at the touch of the 
greedy flames — the city which would 
have given him power and opportuni- 
ty to do great things for the cause. 

"What does God mean ? What can 
he mean by so wild and awful a 
thing ?" he cried aloud in his despair, 
for he had remembered his prayers. 
"There are those who say that often 
man is as wise as God — they are 
men." 

He turned, and there, pressed close 
behind him in the crowd was Helen. 
Drawn thus instinctively together, 
side by side they watched the mighty 
masses of smoke rolling upward and 
southwestward and caught the gleam 
of the flames beneath, lighting the 
lower volumes. Suddenly a terrific 
crash shook the walls of the adjacent 
buildings. Simultaneously St An- 
drew's Hall, on Broad street, and Se- 
cession Hall, on Meeting street, had 
fallen. Soon, from the confused 
shouting of the crowds, the news was 
borne to them as they stood watching 
on the broad crossing before St. Mi- 
chael's, and the more superstitious 
among the crowds remembered that 
in one the ordinance of secession had 
been passed, and in the other signed 
with many cheers. 

Following immediately upon their 
collapse dense volumes of smoke 
leaped upward and myriads of sparks 
and burning fragments of timbers lit 
up the ominous masses, laughing ex- 
ultingly at the pale faces turned up- 
ward aghast. And then the wind, 
which had ever been Charleston's an- 
cient enemy, took up one gleaming 
flake and, fanning it to a glowing 
mass, bore it tnumphantly up and 



away, far over the heads of the spec- 
tators, toward the holy St Michael's. 
A thousand eyes watched it borne 
through the air and saw it strike the 
topmost pinnacle, swing round an 
instant and swaggering proudly from 
side to side, settle upon one of the 
towers and begin to eat its way down- 
ward. Then, indeed, men trembled, 
for St. Michael's was Charleston's 
pride, and some eyes were filled with 
hopeless tears, and some turned away, 
unable to watch the fire sink into the 
throat of its victim, and women cried 
that God had hid his face in anger. 
A great moan, which seemed born of 
deepest agony, could be heard even 
above the dull roar of the conflagra- 
tion, and an old, white-haired man, 
who stood at the edge of the crowd 
on Broad street, was scarcely able to 
support his trembling hands as he 
turned them heavenward. Already, 
too, the wind and the burning beam 
were doing their will, and the bright, 
blue tongues of flame could be seen 
laughing about the spire — laughing 
at a thousand hearts sick with fear, 
powerless with despair. 

But suddenly, above the roar, Mc- 
Arthur's voice could be' heard : 

"Look! look at the man climbing 
the tower! Oh, Holy God, he will 
fall!" 

They saw him then — those who 
could — a man, apparently an old man, 
already far up the first square of the 
towering spire. 

His hair was white, and he seemed 
to clamber unsteadily up the light- 
ning rod that led to the cruel ember. 
At times men held their breath as he 
swayed from side to side and his hands 
seemed to fail to grapple with the 
iron, and once the wind caught the 
long, black coat that he wore and his 
foot failed, and for a moment he hung 
there between heaven and earth, until 
the very prayers of the mighty crowd 
below (turned on the instant to a 
worshiping congregation) bore him 
upward and onward again. 

"Who is it?" one asked of another, 
and every man whose name was sug- 
gested counted himself a hero. "Is it 
the rector?" one questioned, who 
doubted if any other man could love 
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the church enough to die for it "They 
say it is the mayor/' was the whis- 
pered reply. At last men saw what 
they thought they never could see, 
for he had reached the blazing timber 
at last and caught it With his hands 
he choked the flames and threw it far 
out into the air. And then, with one 
foot upon an insulator and one hand 
upon the quivering lightning rod, he 
beat out the flames upon the spire, 
until the last spark died out and St 
Michael's was saved. The man who 
came slowly down from the steeple 
heard the shout of joy that went up 
from the hosts of people, and the full 
voices of thanksgiving, but he could 
not see some who knelt upon the side- 
walk and thanked God with deep 
searchings of heart that there had 
been found one who could save the 
temple. 

As he slowly descended, the mass of 
spectators moved to meet him. Shoul- 
ders were made ready to bear him in 
triumph through the city, and the 
glad people were as happy as if each 
himself had done it. As they surged 
toward the hero tie was seen to sink 
in exhaustion to the ground, and lo, it 
was a negro — an old man — the 
Chronicle's Joe! 

"J ^ g°°d old Joe, is it you?" It 
was the rector's own voice that rose 
above them all. "You are a man. You 
deserve to be free !" 

"Sarvant, Marster," it was indeed 
the mellow tones of the slave, who, for 
two fortnights of years had been the 
Chronicle's newsboy. "Thunk I wus 
gone sho ! But dem bells dat I hears 
ev'ry day, Marster, I jes hatter save 
dem bells!" 

"Free him!" was said with a great 
shout, as of gladness. One reached 
over another to cast bills and notes 
and silver and gold into the hats that 
the leaders passed around, until he 
who counted said that enough and 
more was ready. Then some one who 
remembered the prayers from the 
street began to sing "Praise God from 
Whom All Blessings Flow," and the 
multitude sang it there until sobs 
drowned out the notes. 

McArthur turned to take Helen 
homeward and saw the lights of the 



great conflagration playing in the 
tears of her eyes. And it seemed to 
him as if all the rainbows broken 
since the days of Noah had been cast 
therein to be mended. For a moment 
he permitted himself the delightful 
sensation of dallying with danger. 
Since the evening when his daemon 
and his passion warred together in 
his brain he had never met her eyes 
in complete and unconscious frank- 
ness. He felt that it was dangerous 
to venture too near those fascinating 
depths, and, besides, he saw always 
lurking in their dark softness a ques- 
tion which he knew he could never 
answer. He knew he ought to tell 
her of Helen Preston, but the con- 
sciousness of that last painful inter- 
view was too close upon him, and in 
the unsettled state of public affairs he 
found it easy to absorb himself in 
other questions. 

"It was a noble deed," declared 
Helen, earnestly, as they walked along 
in the wake of Mrs. Corbin and the 
others. "It was worthy a knight of 
old — and reconciles me," she lowered 
her voice half timidly, "to my choice." 

"After all, Miss Helen," Ervin's 
tones took on a note of strained light- 
ness, "you are half a Southerner, so 
why shouldn't you sympathize with 
us? Look at Colonel Masters, now; 
his is a difficult situation, if you like. 
And there's your mother's, on the 
other hand. Her situation must be 
hard." 

"Yes, poor mother, and poor Colo- 
nel Masters! They have both suf- 
fered and must suffer more. I won- 
der," she sighed, "if this war will 
bring happiness to any one." 

"I wish to heaven it was done with, 
and I with it," said Ervin, with so 
gloomy an air that Helen was fright- 
ened, and, calling to the others, soon 
had a general conversation passing 
among the members of the party. 

CHAPTER XI 

The war wore on and the passions 
of men gathered fury as they went. 
Great armies of men left the singing 
plow to follow the cursing cannon, 
and the Northern section drew a circle 
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of fire around the Southern, yet 
everywhere success seemed to attend 
the Stars and Bars, as with her tens 
she seemed able to drive back her 
enemy's hundreds. 

But there came a time when great 
ships came out of the North, sheathed 
in iron, and mounting guns of whose 
muzzles the world had never seen the 
like before, and Southern men 
watched their own invention come 
back to murder them. Against the 
mighty fleet of ironclads that watched 
her harbor the city had but two to 
array — the "Palmetto State" and the 
"Chicora." 

And one day in April the nine great 
iron monsters came to re-conquer 
Sumter. The battle raged, as battles 
do, till the little fort was buried in 
iron missiles. And yet her guns spoke 
death and the ironclads withdrew in 
defeat. For five days they lay at an- 
chor inside the bar as though they 
would know what make of enemy 
could be so dauntless. Now, in the 
fleet there had been one, the Keo- 
kuk, that had come too near the fort 
and had been disabled. All night long 
thereafter they had kept "her afloat, 
but in the rougher seas of the morn- 
ing she had sunk off Morris' Island, 
in eighteen feet of water, three hun- 
dred yards from the shore. As seen 
at low tide with the naked eye from 
Sumter, her two conical turrets barely 
rose above the water. In each was a 
gun to be coveted. 

Several evenings later Helen 
Brooks sat reading the New England 
papers sent her by her mother. A 
paragraph in one, from the corre- 
spondent on the war fleet caused her 
to slowly lower the paper, and, after 
a moment's thought, send a message 
to Ervin McArthur. The notice read: 

"An effort was made last night to 
blow up the Keokuk, by Captain 
Rodgers, but without success. She 
was found to be full of sand and it 
was impossible, at that time, to put 
the magazine of powder below her 
deck to blow her up. This morning 
an effort was made to fix on the raft 
with a torpedo attached to the bow of 
the Weehawken, but the sea was too 



rough and the effort was given up* 
At all events she is useless to the reb- 
els. She is filled with sand and will 
be broken up or buried after the first 
gale. The rebels cannot raise her, 
and she is covered by the guns of the 
blockading fleet, and will ever be be- 
yond their reach." 

They had a long conference over the 
oak table in Mrs. Corbin's living room, 
and it ended by McArthur walking 
down to the Hampton wharf. Drip- 
ping wet with salt spray, he came 
back early the next morning. 

"You were right," he said to her, 
admiringly; "those guns can be re- 
covered/' 

So they laid their plans and talked 
together for a long time of the glory 
that awaited him who should make 
a success of recovering them. Mc- 
Arthur thanked her in the name of 
the Confederacy for takingsuch an 
interest in all he did. The guns 
seemed as good as recovered while 
she was near. 

The next morning he went to the 
commanding general, but Beauregard 
shook his head. 

"You are wrong this time, McAr- 
thur. I have had my naval experts 
examine the wreck and they pro- 
nounce it impossible. They are unani- 
mous on that point." 

But somehow the inscrutable face 
of the man struck him favorably. 

"And, besides, they have been aban- 
doned by the Federal navy, and they 
would not abandon two eleven-inch 
Dahlgrens for mere laziness. No, 
sir, I reckon you are wrong this 
time." 

"Still, General, I suppose there's no 
harm in trying, is there?" 

"Why, no, sir; no harm except the 
waste of time and money. Besides, 
we have no men qualified to do such 
work," the general replied. 

"LaCoste and I can do it, sir." 

McArthur's smile sent General 
Beauregard's fears to the winds. 

"Who is LaCoste?" 

"He is a rigger, an excellent gun 
mounter. If you will give us the men 
we will bring you the guns." Ervin 
knew that he was talking as him who 
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putteth on the armor, rather than him 
who taketh it off, but positiveness 
must be met 

"Why, certainly, you may have the 
men," said the little general, inter- 
ested at last ; "but be careful, sir, you 
know the Yankees are only a short 
distance off, and a sortie from one of 
the ironclads could capture your 
whole party in a twinkling." 

"I will be careful, General." 

"And work as secretly as possi- 
ble. Sound carries far over the 
water." 

"I will, sir." 

"You will have to do it all at night, 
and how long will you have each 
night on it? Beauregard always 
tested his man. 

"She is so low, General, that we can 
only work at ebb-tide, for about two 
hours and a half each night, and then 
not at all if the water is rough." 

McArthur girded himself for the 
work, well knowing what it would 
mean to the city to have two guns 
whose equal was not in all the South, 
mounted on her batteries, and La- 
Coste gave heart and soul to the en- 
terprise. They went together, a lit- 
tle party of picked men, with crow- 
bars and chisels, and commenced their 
labors. But the sea was often heavy 
and the tops of the iron turrets slip- 
pery to the foot, and ere they had be- 
?un despair had come to watch them, 
till they labored on, night after 
night, in darkness and quiet Their 
little guard boat watched between 
them and the ironclads, and they muf- 
fled, as far as possible, the blows of 
their sledges. The salt spray dashed 
over them in plenty, and many a toil- 
er, slipping on the uncertain footing, 
fell headlong into the water. With 
imperfect tools great iron plates were 
cut off, for a hole must be made in 
the turret large enough for the mas- 
sive Dahlgrens to swing fairly out. 

"How much do they weigh, Mc- 
Arthur ?' Lacoste's voice asked, in a 
whisper. 

"Sixteen thousand pounds," he an- 
swered. "Each is nearly three feet 
in diameter at the breech and thirteen 
feet, five inches long. Can you cut 
through those bars to-morrow?" 



"Ah, man, it will take us a week 
longer to get them free I" They had 
been eight nights at it already. "If 
we could only have a light, a lantern 
— anything — we could do it in half 
the time," he added. 

But the men on the lookout grew 
more anxious night by night, as the 
boats from the blockaders seemed to 
come nearer and nearer. At last, one 
morning, about three o'clock, they 
came rowing swiftly in, crying in 
muffled tones: 

"Quick! quick! they're coming!" 

Then the party fled from the wreck 
and in hot haste sought the neighbor- 
ing shore, only pausing long enough 
on the beach to see if they were fol- 
lowed. But no enemy came down 
upon them, and so the silent forms 
crept back to their great black prey 
like the bats that fly in the night. 

At last the three strong girders 
were cut through and the great guns 
came into view. Then they laughed 
in their hearts for very gladness, and 
because they dared not speak with 
their lips. Their spirits rose as the 
crisis approached, and one night La- 
Coste said that the heavy brass cap- 
squares on the carriage had given way 
to his wrenches. The great ropes 
were passed through the cascabel and 
lashed around the breech and the men 
patted the very cords for joy. 

The next night was the crisis. The 
two little ironclads that McArthur 
called his own stood guard to cover 
retreat and prevent capture. The EH* 
wan bore the detachments to the 
wreck and an old lightship from 
Rattlesnake shoals was fitted with 
heavy, earnest-looking outriggers, to 
bear the many-tonned guns. On her 
prow were fifteen hundred sand bags, 
and her crew trembled with eager- 
ness. 

When the party assembled for the 
starting a tall, slight youth enveloped 
in a long cape overcoat, with a huge 
pilot cap pulled low over his face, 
came forward from the shadows. "Is 
that you, Allen?" called Ervin, and, 
turning to the crew, he said: "Men, 
Lieutenant Rooks has been an in- 
valuable helper to me in planning this 
work — indeed, the first suggestion of 
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it came from him, but illness has pre- 
vented his joining us before. To- 
night we are glad to have him with 
us." In the darkness the men wel- 
comed him in cautious tones, and he 
took his seat in the stern by Ervin's 
side, the two conversing in whispers. 
.Reaching the sunken vessel, the 
work was taken up. Soon the heavy 
cannon was slung free and the orders 
came to hoist away. With muffled 
tones of repressed expectancy the 
men on the lightship drew away, and 
their comrades, waist deep in water 
in the turret, watched the great gun 
rise. First the heavy breech, then the 
muzzle, inch by inch, till suddenly 
there was a stop, and, grating against 
the iron roofing, the massive burden 
leaned and refused to be moved. The 
falls could lift no further. 

Then all hearts sank in despair, for 
the blade muzzle was still awash in 
the waters of the submerged turret 
below, and the workers looked re- 
proachfully at the blocks and tackle. 
The lookout on the east whispered 
that the enemy was coming. 

"We have failed, Lieutenant," re- 
marked McArthur dryly to the young 
engineer. 

*Not at all," he replied, in a forced, 
cracked, boy's voice. He rose to his 
feet. "Shift the deck load, lads. Han- 
dle the sand bags. Pass them to the 
stern — quick!" It was thought and 
said as an unconquerable man would 
do it 

The great gun again moved upward 
as the weight was shifted from prow 
to stern, and the men passed the sand 
bags dexterously from hand to hand. 
Hope rose again and despair skulked 
off in the darkness. Inch by inch the 
muzzle rose until it was free of the 
waves, until it was within a foot of 
the top of the turret, and then : 

"Lift the sand bags, boys ; one more 
and she is free!" 

"They are all lifted, sir," and yet 
she lacked a full foot. 

As the cup was dashed from their 
lips they felt another pang of dismay. 

The first faint streak of day lit up 
the far horizon. The Palmetto State 
and Qhxcora were coming in from 



their watch, and a voice from the 
transport Etiwan called: 

"Is all ready? We must go!" 

In a moment the men on the moni- 
tors could see them — see the great 
gun swinging in the air and would 
come and reap the reward of their 
brain, pluck and daring. Surely the 
battle had not been to the brave. 

Some one said: "Cut loose the 
ropes; let her fall." 

McArthur, standing on the slippery 
turret, was looking toward the east 
at the great steam frigate Ironsides 
that would soon swoop down upon 
them. And thinking of power, by some 
psychic law, his heart leaped four 
hundred miles to peace. He was in 
the little red church in under the oaks 
where the shadows gathered at noon- 
day, and all the old faces were in the 
pews about him, and they kept si- 
lent before their God. Only the 
white-haired man, whom all Dunve- 
gan loved, lifted his blue eyes to 
heaven. 

"God of our fathers !" How strange 
the young highlander's voice sounded 
over the wreck, but the tired men 
heard it and none laughed. 

"God of our fathers, we need thee !" 

The lips of the young engineer 
trembled as he heard that, and a tear 
trickled down his velvety cheek. He 
moved nearer to the speaker as if he 
had discovered some new chord in 
his soul at which he was well pleased. 
LaCoste saw the tears and muttered: 
"Pshaw, he is only a kid!" 

And then — it is history that is re- 
corded, go read it in the records — a 
wave came from the ocean, higher 
than all the rest, and it bore up the 
light ship with the heavy lifting tim- 
bers and the blocks leaped up for joy. 
The black muzzle, laughing as though 
it had been joking all the time came 
quickly over the detaining turret, and 
lo, in the moment of despair the prize 
was theirs ! 

So they sailed into the harbor and 
gave good, loud cheers when they 
were safe under the guns of Sumter, 
and in the early morning light they 
brought back their trophies to the 
city. Ere they landed Captain Mc- 
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Arthur stepped boldly to the side of 
the quiet engineer and said: 

"Men, here is the man who did it — 
suggested it at the beginning, saved 
it at the end. I propose three cheers 
for him. Three cheers for Lieut Al- 
len Rooks!" 

They gave them there on the wharf 
with such hearty good will that more 
than one nervous woman rushed to 
the window for fear of the Yankees. 

The engineer and the captain 
walked arm in arm up Legare street 
and stopped at Mrs. Corbin's home. 

It was early morning and the quaint 
vendors of the city were crying their 
goods. The delicate gray light en- 
livened the somber colors of wall and 
doorway. On this shaded street, 
where even the slaves slept late, all 
was quiet still. It was an hour when 
whole chapters would be skipped in 
the history of a man's love. 

She stood below him on the door- 
step, looking at him admiringly with 
her bright, brown eyes, from which 
the blue glasses had been removed. 

He was talking in eager tones, and 
she drank in every word with ready 
sympathy. He took both her hands in 
his, and once more he seemed to him- 
self to be borne on swift wings along 
the bright road to success. "Helen, 
Helen! he cried exultingly, "we 
have won ! we have won !" 

"You have won, Ervin. To have 
had even a small share in the work 
you have done is a prize many a man 
would have grasped for eagerly. It 
must be yours, not mine," she added 
softly, turning away as if to enter the 
house. 

Ervin saw that her heart was full. 
How much more his own ! Tenderly 
re-possessing himself of her hands, 
he whispered: 

"I'm going to change your name 
for you again to-night. 

"Am I to lose my lieutenantship?" 

"Yes, the title must go, but maybe 
the rank will be higher." 

With every pulse throbbing, he bent 
toward her. Helen felt her whole 
soul go out to him, yet, with a desper- 
ate instinct, which strove against sur- 
render, she pulled away. Curiously 
enough, she noted his damp seaman's 



clothes. She watched his pupils 
growing until they were scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the iris, and no- 
ticed that though no feature of his 
face moved, his nostrils dilated pas- 
sionately. She could feel the twitch- 
ing of his fingers, too, and in a tone 
which she tried to make ordinary, but 
whose tremor betrayed her soul, she 
parried him thus : 

"One of the pigeons was nearly 
dead." 

"Pigeons !" he let go her hand sud- 
denly and a quick pallor overspread 
his impassive face. 

"Yes; there were three of them. I 
was at Mrs. Adams' yesterday and 
she had put a strange one with your 
two and they were fighting. We tried 
to stop them, but one of them got 
loose." 

"Which was he? One of mine — 
the blue one or the white?" 

"It was a dark blue one, with blade 
bands. You were cruel to keep them 
caged like that" 

With a sigh of relief he said : 

"If that were my only cruelty, 
Helen, you were more cruel than I!" 

She did not understand that, unless 
it meant that she should not have 
stopped him when he was about to 
tell her all. 

He went home slowly that morning 
and sat for a long time holding his 
cigar in one hand and the match in 
the other. 

"Why," he mused, "why should her 
face come before me always when I 
am absorbed in Helen Brooks? 
Her little face, with pursed lips 
daintily saying 'Dare you/ and her 
eyes bluer than larkspur. Oh, Helen, 
little Helen! Your trust makes 
me ashamed of my faithlessness! 
Helen Brooks is a lovely woman, 
and, what is more dangerous, grows 
more lovely every time I see her. I've 
seen her proud eyes melt into pas- 
sionate tenderness, her erect loveli- 
ness soften into bewitching languor 
— ah, she is a woman and my mate!" 
He walked to the window and, lean- 
ing out, drew in the air in long 
breaths. In the bright morning light 
everything looked serenely effulgent 
A delivery cart rattled up to the gate. 
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Its sides were labeled: "Herman 
Brothers." As his eye fell upon it 
Ervin recalled some teasing allusions 
to Professor Herman, of Harvard, 
which he had heard Mrs. Corbin 
make to Helen. Immediately black 
jealousy enveloped him. His hand 
twitched and his throat ached as it 
had been wont to do when Henry Bai- 
ley had taken the maid of Sunahlee 
for a ride in Dunvegan days. His ef- 
forts, his achievements, his hopes 
were all forgotten. A long time he 
leaned, staring immovably out of the 
window. At length, stiff and wearied 
beyond measure with the conflict in 
his thoughts, he slowly drew himself 
in and, dropping on the bed, asked 
himself: "Why not go back to Sun- 
ahlee? I've written no letter for 
weeks, but the blue pigeon will soon 
be there." A pang of intensest pain 
shot through him as he pictured the 
pigeon's arrival. 

At the suggestion of a sudden 
thought he went down to the fly net 
Mrs. Adams had made for him. In 
his own way he would show her what 
he thought of her intermeddling, and 
would also avert a greater danger. 
Sure enough, the blue bird was gone, 
but the dragoon was still there. He 
caught it roughly, and with his pen- 
knife cut both the primaries and sec- 
ondaries of one of its wings. At the 
sight of the sharp blade among the 
feathers the old frenzy came over 
him. In lightning flashes his mind 
formed the desire to slash the skin 
into strips, to tear the quivering, 
bleeding flesh from the tiny bones and 
crush the bones to a powder. Beat- 
ing the air blindly through the crim- 
son mist that lay thickly before his 
eyes he fought the daemon and exor- 
cised it. The wounded bird fell from 
his nerveless hand and Mrs. Adams, 
appearing at this moment, inquired : 

"What has happened to the dra- 
goon, Mr. McArthur?" 

"Madam," was the cold reply, as, 
still shuddering violently he turned 
his head away. "Since you have un- 
dertaken to dispose of the other one, 
please kill and eat this one." 

She began to apologize at once. 

"Say no more, Mrs. Adams, but 



eat the bird and get it out of my 
sight" 

He glared so fiercely at the suffer- 
ing pigeon that the good lady thought 
he must be ill, and wrapping the bird 
in her apron resolved to make a pet of 
it As Ervin turned to leave her, she 
saw him stagger and sink gently to 
the ground. For the second time in 
his hfe he had fainted. 

CHAPTER XII 

THE DUNVEGAN "DANDIES." 

Around the curves behind the big 
eastern hill that delayed each sunrise 
on Dunvegan the pompous little en- 
gine, with its ruffed Elizabethan col- 
lar, came puffing away, and Tom Der- 
rick, who pulled the whistle, gave so 
long a blast that Willie Wilfong, the 
sturdy little newsboy, who lived under 
the big oak near the courthouse, 
looked up in surprise and called out 
to his comrades : "Somethin' extra to- 
day — listen to her, won't you?" And 
when double the number of copies of 
the Charleston Chronicle were handed 
out to him and he saw the first page, 
his eyes stood out with amazement, 
and he whistled softly as he read: 

AT LAST 

THB 

UNION 

is 

DISSOLVED 

AND 

WE ARE FREE!! 

Up Meeting street the news spread 
swiftly, and in its own little way Dun- 
vegan was as happy as Charleston 
herself. Undrilled in the ways of 
statesmen, from the beginning they 
counted it as war. Even the boys or- 
ganized their companies, and right 
manfully did they fight it out with 
cockleburs beneath the gum trees. 

The old flag was pulled down from 
the courthouse in due time, and the 
Dunvegan Volunteers were organized. 
And so there was something to talk 
about all winter long. 

But when they asked Tait Preston 
to become the captain of the company 
he was for a long time on the point of 
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declining, for he doubted, as he told 
Annie Little, the prettiest girl in all 
Dunvegan, whether it was worth 
while to forsake his law practice for 
a little three weeks' skirmish. Before 
the company was well organized it 
would be over. See how quickly 
Sumter had surrendered and how the 
Yankees had fled precipitately at Bull 
Run! "The war will be over before 
we get to the front, boys," he said. 

But his friends prevailed, for Tait 
had studied in the Virginia Military 
Institute at Lexington, under General 
Thomas Jonathan Jackson, and he 
knew the terms and plans of military 
affairs, and, besides, was he not an 
ideal captain — popular, young, robust, 
kind, daring, and yet, withal, as gen- 
tle as the happy girl who had pledged 
him her troth? 

One hundred and four men stood 
side by side and drilled regularly by 
the woods. The Dunvegan Volun- 
teers was to be the name, though most 
called them the "Dandies," for big 
Charleston had named one of her 
companies the "Kid Glove" company. 
The flag that the ladies were to pre- 
sent was to be of the bluest silk with a 
white cross in the center. 

Then the day came when marching 
orders were received, and Captain 
Preston told his men that they were 
to go to join the army of Northern 
Virginia. 

The flag was to be presented. 

Dr. Allerton's mild blue eyes were 
turned towards the heavens they knew 
so well, in invocation. Amid much 
applause, Colonel Preston delivered 
the address, and beneath its arbor 
of fuzzy-fingered fir, all covered over 
with galax leaves and trailing arbu- 
tus, the band played "Dixie/* until 
they could no longer hear the notes 
for the shouting. Then the girl 
whom the captain thought the fairest 
in the valley of the Eseeolas, though 
he proudly added that his sister Helen 
was next, her cheeks blushing as red 
as the sweet azalea, advanced with 
the blue banner and its white cross. 

"The ladies of Dunvegan," she said 
(so some one told Tait afterward), 
"feel sure that in your hands no hos- 
tile foe can ever harm this banner, 



and they know that you will brine it 
bade to them unstained by defeat 

The shouting filled all the Silver 
Creek valley, till the echoes came back 
from Attacoa. Songs were heard on 
every side, and shouts of joy, and 
there were not half so many wet eyes 
among mothers and sweethearts as 
there would have been had they seen 
the gray tombstones in the graveyard 
of the little red church in under the 
oaks, peeping over the intervening 
fence to see who they were who were 
going to death so bravely. 

So when the partings were all done 
they marched away with steady steps 
and solid column, flanked on all 
sides by admiring lads, every man 
with a flower on his coat and some 
image in his heart. Little by little 
the music died away and the tumult 
and the shouting ceased and the dust 
settled again in the highway. 

And only a sturdy newsboy, with a 
far-away look in his eyes, stood gaz- 
ing where the brave company had dis- 
appeared, singing lustily : 

I want to be a soldier, 

And with the soldiers stand, 
A knapsack on my shoulders, 

A musket in my hand. 
And there beside Jeff Davis, 

So glorious and so brave, 
I'll whip the cussed Yankee 

And pile him in his grave. 

CHAPTER XIII 

The months passed and the days 
came in the early spring when the 
winds grew gentler as they whispered 
their secrets to the new-born leaves, 
and the daisies are as pretty as the 
violets are later. A thrush sat on 
every bough in the Silver Creek val- 
ley, cheering on its consort to the 
worm hunt, and at midnight the edi- 
tor's daughter could hear the mock- 
ing bird as she stood, a little white 
dreamer, by the window that looked 
toward the cabin across the road. No 
letter had come that day, nor for 
many that had preceded, but she trust- 
ed. God saw her tears nightly as she 
looked up at him, and He knew that 
she trusted. 

Her father, who had well nigh 
fallen in his first battle, was slowly re- 
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cuperating under her loving care. 
Every afternoon she had his chair 
wheeled to a sunny corner of the 
porch and read to him from the Book 
of Books, while the invalid gazed 
broodingly over the peaceful land- 
scape and fitted the holy promises to 
the cause he loved so well. One aft- 
ernoon, when the blue birds seemed 
purple in the golden dust of the setting 
sun, she read to her wounded father 
till he fell asleep in his chair. Then, 
softly closing the book, she looked out 
over the expanse of valley and stream. 
The long shadow of the mystic Atta- 
coa crept slowly toward the little 
church in under the oaks. Far off a 
tiny speck in the air flew swift and 
straight toward the Sunahlee pigeon 
cote. Helen did not see it, but she 



knew that some day it would come. 
She closed her eyes as the notes of 
Uncle Ben's banjo came floating from 
his cabin, accompanied by his mellow, 
lingering tones: 

For de head mus' bow and de back will hab 
to bend, 
Wherever de darky may go, 
Jes' a few mo' days, and the trouble all will 

end 
In the fieT whar the sugar cane grow. 
Jes' a few mo' days for to tote the weary load, 

No matter, 'twill never be light, 
Jes' a few mo' days for to totter on de 
road, 
Den my ole Kentucky home, good-night. 

A face, dark and swarthy, with 
keen, blade eyes that made light like 
a diamond, seemed to look at her 
from out of the darkness, till sudden- 
ly she opened her eyes wide. 



[To be continued] 



THE TRUE STORY OF "LORENA" 

By Clara Dargan Maclean 



The years creep slowly by, Lorena. 

So we sang, sentimental youths and 
maidens, in those dear days when 
sentiment was not to be ashamed of, 
and our love-songs were mints of 
pure melody. Forty years ago! 
They have not "rolled slowly by," 
but with a rapidity that makes us 
breathless, wondering if we of that 
dreamful age — from 60 to '65, A. D. 
— will ever be able to "catch up." 
True, the war, the most eventful of 
modern times to this nation, might 
have taught us, in its results, at least, 
certain practical lessons, and many of 
that generation have learned in the 
school of adversity to "keep our feet 
on the earth," even while "our heads 
are among the stars." But that pe- 
riod was indeed the age of chivalry, 
fraught with deeds of daring, full of 
a beautiful romance. The very fact 
that husbands and lovers were in dan- 
ger invested them with a halo of 
glory. So we thrilled with a kindred 
glow as we sang to tinkling guitars 
under a silver moon: 



I'll hang my harp on the willow tree, 
And off to the wars again. 

It was then that one of the most ex- 
quisite love lyrics ever written be- 
came popular. Everywhere, in camp 
and drawing room, the tender words 
and yearning cadences were heard: 

There is a future — oh, thank God! 

Of life this is so small a part; 
'Tis dust to dust beneath the sod, 

But There — up There — 'tis heart to 
heart! 

Many conflicting accounts of the 
composition of this song were in cir- 
culation at the time, and every now 
and then, up to the present day, some 
tradition in regard to it finds its way 
to the newspapers or magazines. I 
have been at some pains to ascertain 
the real facts. For, though now rele- 
gated to the list of "old ballads," it 
remains, with a score of others, as 
specimens of melody pure and sim- 
ple, and of real sentiment, unadultera- 
ted by the modern taint of eroticism 
or flippancy. Its echoes still "roll 
from soul to soul," and though faint 
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and far, wake in our war-worn memo- 
ries an indescribable tenderness. 

The words of "Lorena" were writ- 
ten by Rev. H. D. L. Webster, a na- 
tive of central New York, and the 
music by J. P. Webster, who, though 
bearing the same name, was not re- 
lated, and whom the author met when 
preaching at Racine, Wis., in 1858. 
The following letter was written by 
the poet in 1892, and gives the cir- 
cumstances under which the lyric was 
composed: 

"The episode occurred a good while 
ago, and I have forgotten a great deal 
more than I can now recall. There 
was an attachment between a Miss 
Ella Blocksom and myself. A wealthy 
married sister had higher notions than 
to have a poor preacher enter the fam- 
ily, and finally broke the engagement. 
Ella married a young lawyer who aft- 
erward became Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, and died 
about five years ago — the Hon. W. 
W. Johnson. Our youthful episode 
occurred while I was settled at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. To look bade, I can say 
honestly that she did infinitely better 
than if we had had our way, and I felt 
better — after I got over it." 

The delicacy of the writer, ex- 
hibited as it is in every line of this 
letter, shrank from using the sacred 
name of the woman he loved, the ob- 
ject of his unselfish devotion and con- 
stancy. The name used in the origi- 
nal poem was Bertha, but this being 
unsuited to the rhythm when set to 
music, Lorena was substituted. 

This disappointment does not seem 
to have made any great change in the 
life of the author of this— one of the 
saddest and most real of poems — ex- 
cept to chasten, ennoble and pacify as 
all great sorrows are said to do, the 
true heart, and to make him sympa- 
thize more fully with the sorrowful 
and broken-hearted. He never ex- 
pressed any bitterness of feeling in re- 
gard to this experience. He loved the 
world and its people, and there was no 
room in his great heart for jealousy, 
anger or revenge. He married a lady 
of wealth and social position in New 
York, and at his death left a son, 
Horace Webster, who is now living 



in Tarpon Springs, Fla. He it was 
who kindly gave the facts in this arti- 
cle, and permission to have them pub- 
lished. 

I have seen on the walls of his 
drawing room an oil portrait of the 
poet The noble, open, intellectual 
countenance no doubt left a corre- 
sponding impress on the heart and 
memory of the well-loved maiden 
whom he thus immortalized. The 
words of the song as originally pub- 
lished and sung were as follows: 

The years creep slowly by, Lorena, 

The snow is on the grass again, 
The sun's low down the sky, Lorena; 

The frost gleams where the flowers have 
been. 
But the heart beats on as warmly now 

As when the summer days were nigh; 
Oh! the sun can never dip so low 

Adown affection's cloudless sky I 

A hundred months have passed, Lorena, 

Since last I held that hand in mine. 
And felt the pulse beat fast, Lorena, 

Though mine beat faster far than thine; 
A hundred months — 'twas flow'ry May, 

When up the hilly slope we climbed 
To watch the dying of the day 

And hear the distant church bells chimed. 

We loved each other then, Lorena, 

More than we ever dared to tell, 
And what we might have been, Lorena, 

Had but our loving prospered well! 
But then, 'tis past, the years are gone; 

I'll not call up their shadowy forms. 
Ill say to them, "Lost years, sleep on! 

Sleep on ! Nor heed life's pelting storms." 

The story of the past, Lorena, 

Alas! I care not to repeat: 
The hopes that could not last, Lorena, 

They lived, but only lived to cheat. 
I would not cause e'en one regret 

To rankle in your bosom now, 
For "if we try we mav forget," 

Were words of thine long years ago. 

Yes, these were words of thine, Lorena; 

They burn within my memory yet; 
They touch some tender chords, Lorena, 

Which thrill and tremble with regret. 
'Twas not thy woman's heart that spoke — 

Thy heart was always true to me. 
A duty stern and pressing broke 

The tie that links my soul with thee. 

It matters Httle now, Lorena, 

The past is in th' eternal past. 
Our heads will soon lie low, Lorena; 

Life's tide is ebbing out so fast. 
There is a Future, O thank God! 

Of life this is so small a part! 
Tis dust to dust beneath the sod, 
IfcBut There— up There — 'tis heart to heart! 
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THE CAPTURED BATTLESHIP 

* 

By Walter Malone 

In days long past no happier ship than I 

Flung forth her empire's banner to the breeze; 

No bolder bark withstood a stormy sky, 
With fiercer ardor fought the foaming seas. 

But then at last a day of evil came 

On which we met the onslaught of the foe. 
Oh, who shall tell the story of my shame, 

My desolation, my disgrace, my woe? 

My hull was splintered by their bursting shells, 
My tottering turrets down the deck were hurled; 

I heard my dying seamen's shrieks and yells, 
As red flames through the black smoke waved and whirled. 

I saw my gunners fall beside their guns, 

I saw my captain, sword in hand, drop dead; 
Shot after shot struck down my splendid sons, 

And splashed my bosom with a frightful red. 

Ah, could I then have foundered in the flood, 
And won the glorious death that waits the brave! 

Could I have sunk, baptized in precious blood, 
To endless honor in an ocean grave! 

********************************************************** 
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But no, they took me to their far-off shore, * 
And nailed their hated standard to my mast; 

I served my king, my fatherland, no more; 
I fought the flag I bled for in the past! 

So, like a Judas, I must sail the sea, 

A traitor to the master loved so well; 
A hated outcast, still I flee and flee, 

Around me ocean — in my heart a hell! 

And since that time, when days of peace have come, 
I sometimes meet old comrade-ships I knew; 

Ah, how they spurn me as they spurn the scum, 
And pass me, shamed, and shrinking from their view! 

Sometimes at dusk I hear my sailors call, 
And see their hands up-beckoning from the deep ; 

"Oh, come!" they tell me. "Show them after all, 
Your faith, your honor, you will die to keep!" 

God grant some night an awful storm shall rise, 
And give me chance for vengeance on this foe; 

How I should gloat to hear their craven cries, 
As I should pitch to take them all below! 

Then I should shout above their last wild yell, 
"I bring them, sons, a sacrifice to you! 

They lied who said I did not love you well; 
O, matchless sailor boys, my soul is true!" 
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S the sun clears the 
horizon there is a 
Jl perceptible loss in 
Y; the voices of the 
\s birds. The clear, 
9 melodious soprano 
5§ of the robin grows 
jjj intermittent and f rag- 
^ mentary, and then 
|| ceases altogether. It 
^ is time for him to 
dine, and first he must preen his 
feathers and make his toilet at the 
brook hard by. And then other sing- 
ers drop away from the chorus, one 
by one, for they, too, must smooth 
their plumage and make themselves 
spick and span for the day's feasting 
and the day's joy of sunshine and 
song. Last of all, the bobolink aban- 
dons his pipes for his palate and hies 
him forth to join the epicures of the 
foliage and tree trunks, the air and 
the ground. 

Very dainty are the birds in their 
toilet making and very charming and 
irreproachable as they hop forth to 
the feast. It is no state dining, this 
familiar recurrence of each succeed- 
ing day, but the sun is mellow 
through the tree-tops and warm upon 
the meadow grass, and the ornamen- 
tation is elaborate and artistic. Deli- 
cate ferns grace the tables of the 
thrushes and the wild pigeons, and 
soft tinted sprays and buds are there 
for the garden robins and the patri- 
cians of the sylvan family. Lichens, 
as finely tinted as flowers, are about 
the plates of the woodpeckers and the 
chickadees and the wrens, and out in 
the meadow the bobolinks have table 
garnishments of clover heads and 
dandelions. Singers of songs are 
there for them among the insects, 
and tiny players of fiddles and lyres 
and harps. Grasshoppers dance and 
pipe for them, and the brook plays 



softly upon its ripples. Breezes fan 
them luxuriously and all about are 
odors so exquisite as to be suggestive 
rather than traceable. 

And up in the air, away from the 
foliage and limbs and ground, there 
is another table, with no decorations 
save the undulating landscape below 
and the blue sky above. Hither and 
thither fly the swallows, circling and 
wheeling and darting, for they take 
their food upon the wing, and the in- 
sect rovers are as active in eluding as 



i. ¥ 
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the dusky-winged privateers are in 
pursuit. Far out into the open spaces 
they flash, and low down to the grassy 
surface of the meadows, and again 
almost brushing the foliage where 
the fly-catchers and kinglets are ban- 
queting. 

There is no intermingling of habits 
among the diners. True Hindoos of 
custom are they, and veritable Chinese 
of tradition. Bohemian though the 
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robins may be, and gamins the spar- 
rows, and cosmopolitans the bobo- 
links, not one of them would cross the 
line of his dining custom to touch 
bill and eat salt with other than his 
own set. The thrushes are guardians 
of the ground, and upon the ground 
they do their feasting. But the black- 
birds are also ground lovers, and the 
wild pigeons, and the larks, and the 
bobolinks, and their tables of feast- 
ing have also ferns and wild flowers 
and wild grasses for decoration; but 
the manner of serving is different, or 
they are not one in the way of eating. 
The robin is never a guest of the 
blackbird, nor the wild pigeon at the 
board of the bobolink. Indeed, it 
may seem the robin has a soul above 
eating, for even at feast time his head 
is in the air and his bill inclined up- 
ward, as though in contemplation of 
the profundities of existence. But 
watch him intently, unswervingly, and 



though the bill has already returned 
to a serene contemplation of the sky, 
another apparent philosopher has 
been exposed. With the blackbird, 






\ 



X. 



in course of time there will be a 
downward inclination of the bill, a 
quick hop forward and a vigorous 
picking into the soil, and — well, al- 



however, there is no outside digres- 
sion. He is entirely devoted to his 
task and marches along with bill 
turned downward in close examina- 
tion of the soil, which he picks indus- 
triously and incessantly for anything 
and everything which he may think 
nutritious. 

The rough-barked, wide-spreading 
tree is like a town with its diners of 
many tables and customs. The same 
sun shines upon them all, and the 
same air around and soil below con- 
tribute to their existence; but though 
they are one in habitation, they are 
apart in all else. The golden robins 
and kinglets and gnat-catchers, who 
feast among the blossoms and very 
tipmost spray of the foliage, know 
little of the woodpeckers, whose tables 
are the rough bark of the tree trunk ; 
and the wrens and creepers and 
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chickadees, moving round and round 
the limbs, as though goin£ to their 
courses, instead of having their 
courses come to them, are social 
strangers to the fly-catchers, whose 
province it is to sway lightly upon the 
branch tips and take their food as it 
darts near them on the wing. Guar- 
dians are they all of the tree, even as 



grass, and the guests ready and con- 
vivial. 

Though the feasting may be hedged 
in by customs and traditions, it is not 
a feast of ceremony nor of arbitrary 
limits of time. From the last bars of 
the morning anthem to the first trills 
of the vesper hymn, the banqueting 
goes on, broken at will of the feasters 
by conversation and song, and even 
by occasional sallies from the festive 
board. There is no arbitrary rule of 
table etiquette. They partake only of 
such courses as they choose and pass 
such as they have no inclination for at 
the time, and when it pleases them 
they return to the same course again, 



,'( 

the tree gives them shelter and pro- 
tection. 

It is a curious thing, this steady 
supply of buzzing and crawling and 
darting food, which, but for the merry 
feasters, might, in a single season, de- 
stroy the tree, and the lack of which 
even through a single day would scat- 
ter the birds. But the sun, mellowing 
through the foliage, or lying warm 
upon the meadow grass, finds them 
ever there, the food upon the baric 
tables and among the branch tips and 



or confine themselves to it altogether. 
Some dine temperately and some hun- 
grily; some with many little airs of 
self-consciousness, and some abstract- 
edly and in silence. Now and then 
there is a flashing off into the sunlight 
or down to the brook's edge ; of spray 
diners down to the ground, or of 
ground feasters up among the foli- 
age. 

But such digressive exuberance of 
wings is almost involuntary and of 
brief duration. For the most part the 
feasting is continuous until the sun's 
rays become vertical ; then there is a 
growing silence and apathy, and many 
of the diners slip away to a leafy cov- 
ert, where they tuck their heads be- 
neath their wings for a short siesta. 
That over, they return to the tables, 
where the feasting continues until it 
is time for them to assemble for the 
evening hymn of thanks. 
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NUMBER II 



Memory Homestead, 

New York City, 1906. 
Dear Boy Over-the-Bread-Line : 

Where is that mythical, geographical 
line? Where do they cease having 
Irish potatoes and a cold yeasty noth- 
ingness made of flour three times a 
day and begin to fly the royal yellow 
flag of sweet potatoes and corn pone? 
Billy, I'm hungry! Wouldn't Miss 
Mamie be shocked if she could hear 
me say that? — for she is the most gen- 
erous soul in the world, and would be- 
stow upon me fifteen meals a day if 
I would eat them. But I am hungry 
for the home table, and suppose that 
kind of hunger is heart hunger, after 
all. It's not the food you mis3 so 
much as the love that stirs the batter, 
the love that sets the table and the 
love that beams from the table's head 
and foot, and even — sometimes—the 
silly, blessed adoration that "lap? 
eyes" at you from the guest's seat 
of honor. Do you often go out to 
break bread with the old folks nowa- 
days, Billy Boy? You must go as 
often as you can, for I know that, pig- 
headed and vagrant-spirited though I 
am, they miss me, and you may make 
me seem a little nearer to the old-folks- 
at-home. And I want you to make 
haste, child, and tell Mammy Lou that 
I have had beaten biscuit. Yes, sir, 
beaten biscuit! And they were good 
— nothing will ever make me say that 
they were not, because love certainly 
ditf go into their making. Miss Ma- 



mie — bless her heart! — knew my se- 
cret hankering and procured the rec- 
ipe from an old Virginia mammy, a 
rheumatic, feeble creature who comes 
around peddling horse radish openly, 
and the hind feet of rabbits . :* the sly. 
Ah, Billy, don't tell me they are not 
superstitious in New York — they are ! 
Miss Mamie goes to a fortune teller 
every week. I think it's against the 
law to practice the occult arts here, 
but just the same you see a sign every 
few blocks. Only a short time ago 
a man was arrested for selling whisk 
brooms at five dollars apiece, for 
brushing sins away. If we could only 
get rid of our sins as cheaply as that ! 
Privately, I believe that the folks 
who bought the brushes no more ex- 
pected to lose their sins by the act 
than a housewife expects her house to 
stay forever clean just because she 
has purchased a new broom. No, sir ; 
we buy brooms to use, and the only 
way to get rid of our sins is to stop 
sinning, and New York is not going 
to do that in a hurry. It keeps the tail 
of its eye on the whisk broom and 
blithely goes on raising dust. 

Well, old Mammy-thing warned 
Miss Mamie that the success of beaten 
biscuits does not depend upon the 
"injergrediments nor the prosperpor- 
tions, but on the beatinest beatin'." 
The Chinese cook who now rules over 
the restaurant kitchen refused to lend 
his good right arm to the enterprise — 
goodness knows what magic he 
thought had been worked into the 
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dough — and every one else around the 
place developed rheumatism, so one 
day Miss Mamie seized upon a no- 
'count Cuban, a fellow who claims to 
be a hero of the Spanish-American 
War, who comes begging in broken 
English to the door every morning, 
and who has never been turned away 
hungry — seized upon him like a pi- 
rate and drove him into the hold, i. e., 
the kitchen. Skeptical of the clean- 
liness of his garments she shrouded 
him from the top of his head to the 
sole of his feet in cheesecloth, cutting 
holes for his arms. Then the arms 
she swathed around with a double 
layer of cheesecloth. Then she put an 
axe in his hand, and indicating the 
biscuit dough on the board, gave the 
order to "thump.*" 

There stood the Chinese cook, a 
toaster in his hand, grinning diabol- 
ically at the pair. The waitresses for- 
got all about their orders in j>eeping ; 
the dish-washers turned their heads 
where they stood at the sink; and the 
Cuban hero stared wildly at Miss 
Mamie through the cheesecloth as if 
he thought she had suddenly come to 
be more dreadful than a whole regi- 
ment of Weylers. He would have 
understood the Weylers, but whatever 
was Miss Mamie intending? 

"Hy, guy!" cried Miss Mamie in 
Long Islandish, turning to me. "Just 
look at that, now! I've fed him all 
winter and now he won't lift a finger 
for me. Seflor Fiddlesticks, you 
thump!" 

"Si, sir he answered eagerly, but 
without making a movement to obey. 

"If you see/ she cried in exaspera- 
tion, "why don't you do it?" And 
still he stared, that poor, bewildered 
soldier. Then she seized the ax in her 
own hand and brought down the back 
of the blade with a goodly pound on 
the dough. "Si, sir he cried again, 
in a burst of comprehension, "I lick 
him!" and, taking the axe, he began 
to beat and beat and beat as if he 
were pounding the past, present and 
future crowned heads of Spain into a 
jelly. 

The Chinese cook relaxed and in- 
formed me in his outrageous jargon 
that if I wanted real nice, devilish 



things to eat, he knew a mighty fine 
restaurant in Chinatown. With that 
I fell to giggling; but Miss Mamie 
stood over the Cuban as sober as a 
judge for full forty minutes watching 
the steady rise and fall of the axe. 
Even then she would not have re- 
leased him had I not insisted that he 
had beaten enough. The biscuit were 
good — yes, they were ! — but that poor 
man has not been here a-begging 
since. I am sure he thinks this place 
is to be avoided as a secret lunatic 
asylum, and I am the more worried 
about him because we do not know in 
what wretched corner of Manhattan 
he makes his bed, and only last night 
the Undiscovered Genius told me that 
he had seen him in the "bread line." 

Do you know what the New York 
bread line is, Charming Billy? It 
is a line of desperately hungry men 
that apply at a certain bakery next 
door to Grace Church every night 
for loaves of bread and coffee. Louis 
Fleischman, a soldier and millionaire, 
as well as a baker, started the charity 
about thirty years ago, and although 
he himself has since gone even be- 
yond the heart hunger line, the loaves 
and coffee are provided night after 
night just the same. This brings me 
back to my old, old argument that 
sentiment pays in business; for this 
bread line has been written up and 
sketched and painted, advertised so 
much in the natural order of things, 
that it has made the bakery famous. 
Moreover, old members of the line, 
coming into better days, go back to 
the bakery to lunch and sup extrava- 
gantly and purchase bread by the 
cartload. The bakery property has 
been bought by Grace Church, and 
the business is to move a few blocks 
uptown, but the distribution of the 
bread and coffee will go on just the 
same. 

One frightfully cold night last win- 
ter the Undiscovered Genius and I 
stood watching the bread line, watch- 
ing the men shuddering and shiver- 
ing and slinking down into their coat 
collars until we ourselves were driven 
along by the cold. We passed Grace 
Church, so strangely in contrast to 
that ragged line of derelicts, unlight- 
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ed, as quiet as a Quaker meeting 
house, its slender spire not reaching 
high, but seeming to bring heaven 
down round about it, its whole aspect 
that of a mother breathing intense 
and silent prayer. We looked back to 
the hunger line, drifting out of the 
comparative hush and darkness which 
descends upon this retail business 
portion of Broadway after nightfall — 
where had the men come from? 
What were their stories? And if we 
knew their heartaches all in all, would 
our own hearts burst to breaking? 
And from the line we looked up to 
where the lights of Union Square 
were blazing out across the park from 
the cheap amusement houses on Four- 
teenth Street. With our mind's eye 
we could see on and on, up Broad- 
way — that part of Broadway which is 
New York's pleasure ground at night, 
the play-house district — where there 
are other hunger lines running in ev- 
ery possible direction. They do not 
go quietly, these lines; they do not 
seek the dark shadows; they do not 
wait their turn; but they run madly 
hither and thither, in the blaze of a 
million of lights, to the beat of ten 
thousand strains of music, with a 
flashing of jewels, a jangling of cars, 
a hurry of cabs, laughter, smiles, light 
words, light promises, a worry of 
wealth and a whirl of wonder — the 
pleasure-hunger lines of New York. 
Where do all these folk come from? 
What are their stories? If we knew 
their heart-aches all in all, would our 
own hearts burst to breaking? 

And between the two hunger lines 
stands Grace Church, hushed and still, 
yet seeming ever to call through the 
night: "Peace, peace to him that is 
far off and to him that is near!" 

The Undiscovered Genius used to 
rent one of the studios above the 
bakery. And he told me that night 
in one of his rare bursts of confidence 
that if ever a six months went by 
without his having to resort to the 
bread line for food, he considered 
himself a lucky child. When he lived 
in the studio this was somewhat em- 
barrassing, for he was afraid that the 
baker folks might come to judge his 
rent purse by the apparent condition 



of his food pocket book. He says that 
he always keeps the two purses sep- 
arate, and never lets the rent one be- 
come entirely flat 

"Then you'd rather mosey alone 
without food than without shelter? 
I asked him. 

"I've done both," he answered 
cheerily. "But you know about the 
tramp, who said he would rather 
sleep than eat, because he could dream 
he was eating. And while I have a 
roof, I have my books, and you know 
what Ruskin says about bread. 
'Bread of flour is good, but there is 
bread, sweet as honey, if we would 
eat it, in a good book.' " 

That is just like the Undiscovered 
Genius, to mix up Ruskin and tramps. 
He is a curious mixture, that red- 
headed rascal, and I never know just 
when he is making fun of me. For 
instance, there is the story of his first 
book, the one which made all the crit- 
ics say that he would "bear watch- 
ing." Do you think I am talking a 
lot about the Undiscovered Genius, 
Billy dear? Bless your heart, I just 
want to prove to you what an imprac- 
tical, impossible fellow he is, so you 
will know that I could not be persuad- 
ed to fall in love with him, even if 
the Only Man in the World were not 
down yonder, slaving the brains right 
out of his head for me. I'd as soon 
think of falling in love with this crazy 
little old Bohemian as I would with 
a redbird. I love things that can be 
tamed and domesticated, you know— 
that's why I love you. Have you been 
breaking loose lately, villain? First 
thing I hear you will be having an- 
other sweetheart in Dixie. 

There, I started out to tell you 
more about the Undiscovered Genius, 
who is the only man I have met in 
New York thus far outside of busi- 
ness who hasn't tried to make love to 
me. Now, who says I am not loyal 
in using him as a good, faithful old 
watchdog to keep the others away? 
He is the only one of them all who 
believes in a Southern engagement; 
and I do appreciate his faith in us. 
Well, to start at the beginning — he 
was born on the East Side — isn't 
that romantic, or are you shocked? 
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Maybe it was thirty years ago, and 
maybe it was fifty. Like many an- 
other New Yorker, he sometimes 
looks like a precocious boy, and some- 
times like a world-weary old man 
struggling valiantly to appear youth- 
ful. But, although he was bora in 
the slums, he is folks," as Mammy 
Lou would say, for his people were 
Irish gentlefolk banished from the old 
country for "raising ructions," as he 
expresses it, among .the peasantry. 
He has a dream of coming into his 
own some day, and his own, he says, 
is a gray, hoary old castle in the realm 
of St Patrick. It is a disheartened, 
worn-out New Yorker, indeed, who 
does not cling to some dream of get- 
ting rich — fabulously, bewilderingly 
rich, all in a minute. And do you 
know really, dear Billy, the immi- 
grant's dream has come true — they 
have picked up gold in the streets of 
New Amsterdam? They discovered 
it during this past winter while dig- 
ging for a foundation for a new build- 
ing down town, in the midst of the 
Wall Street section. The assayists 
vow that there are rich mines under 
the streets, but the real estate above 
is so much richer in its rent values 
that it would not pay to tear down 
the buildings in order to dig up the 
gold. Gold sleeps on gold here, and 
we can wish in vain that the dear 
Colonel Grandad's plantation would 
with a whiff and a puff — presto, 
change! — be transferred to Broad- 
way. There is room for it, sure 
enough. I declare, Billy mine, they 
have kept a place just on purpose for 
it between Trinity Church and St 
Paul's, at Cedar Street, where the 
numbers skip from 119 to 135 on one 
side of Broadway and from 120 to 
128 on the other. Did you ever hear 
of a town in such a hurry as New 
York? It never stops for anything, 
not even to wait for itself. Of course, 
when you consider the question se- 
riously — you stupid, practical, owl- 
eyed old Billy — there would not be 
room on the "ground floor" for the 
whole plantation — not for all its 
woody, stream -bound, magnolia- 
scented, blessed, breath ful sweep— but 
we could build it up in tiers — away, 



away up until we reached the snow 
line. You know that the sky-scrapers 
of New York are getting mighty close 
to the line, and they say that one of 
the features of the new Singer build- 
ing, which is to soar about all the 
present sky-scrapers of New York, is 
to be an all-the-year-round-toboggan 
slide for the employes. I wonder if 
they won't hang a sign on the eleva- 
tors, "Short-cut to heaven?" 

There, Billy, I am almost to the 
end of my paper, and I have not be- 
gun to tell you all about the Undis- 
covered Genius; and yet I have let 
you into his secret, too, for he is half 
finished, just as this story is. He 
starts a thing beautifully, but some- 
where in the middle his inspiration 
gives out, and until he finds the 
strength to work and work and work 
until he {jets his inspiration back, he 
will remain just another one of those 
unevenly scintillating, no account ar- 
tists of New York. There are plenty 
of them in the Bohemian set You 
can tell them from the real ones by 
the amount of talking they do about 
themselves. The real ones almost in- 
variably keep mum about their work 
— some from modesty, some because 
they are too tired with long labor to 
thrash the subject over, some because 
they are afraid to air a single idea lest 
it be gobbled up and pirated by some- 
body else, and some refrain from talk- 
ing over their plans because they 
argue that the moment you talk of 
your work, the work loses some of 
its vital force; its essence evaporates; 
it is not yours, but all the world's, 
as soon as you let it ripple over your 
tongue, and the world loses it, and 
when you go to seek your own, you 
cannot find it I don't know. I don't 
know anything, Billy, since coming to 
New York. Do you remember how 
decided I used to be in all my opin- 
ions? That's what caused some of 
the quarrels. I have learned this out- 
side of the adoring, adorable home 
circle, and that is the truth of the old 
saying: "How much we must know 
in order to know how little we know !" 

As ever — more than ever — your 
Dixie Girl. 
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THE grey light of dawn was 
sifting through the heavy 
wooden shutters into the front 
room of Quong Lee's laundry, 
but in the back room, where the bunks 
were, all was yet darkness, and the 
curtains of four of the bunks each hid 
a sleeping occupant. Upon the pre- 
vious evening circumstances had com- 
pelled Quong Lee to give a feast, and 
all night long his avaricious soul 
writhed within him, making his slum- 
ber miserable. Not until nearly morn- 
ing did his cloudy brain cease to trans- 
form all sounds that reached it into 
assaults upon his liquor and his store 
oi yen. 

In the early hours, therefore, when 
sleep finally came to him, he was not 
aroused by a stealthy, shuffling foot- 
fall and the rattle of the latch at the 
back door. These were followed by 
a scraping against the panels, and 
above them, through the open tran- 
som, appeared a yellow face. Then 
the intruder's foot slipped from the 
doorknob, there was a grunt, a wild 
scraping of feet, and the face disap- 
peared. 

The four men stirred in their sleep. 
Che-le Quong, peddler of lottery tick- 
ets, murmured: "You have won forty 
yen, affable Quong Lee; give a feast." 
Ming Sang, the other guest, gurgled 
an unintelligible phrase or two regard- 
ing things drinkable, and Wah On, 
Quong Lee's laborer, echoed it. 
Quong Lee, true to his nature even in 
sleep, dreamily whined, "Ai-ya, cous- 
ins, I am miserably poor;" and then 
all was silence once more. 

Cautiously the face reappeared 
above the door. It was a quaint, 
homely countenance, with shrewd yet 
kindly eyes, that humorously winked 



as they surveyed the room. There 
was more scraping and struggling, a 
leg was thrust through the transom, 
and the intruder's body came into 
view. A marvelous twist brought the 
head outside again, and in its place the 
other leg was introduced. It was a 
most peculiar movement — a chess- 
player might have called it "castling." 
It was followed by a sound of ripping 
cloth as the figure dropped to the floor 
inside. 

"Yes, beneficent employer," grunted 
Wah On, "I shall arise immediately," 
and he went to sleep again. 

Quong Lee stirred on his pallet, and 
the intruder scuttled across the room 
and disappeared behind the curtains 
of an unoccupied bunk just as Quong 
thrust out his head and shouted at 
his laborer. Wah quickly sprang to 
the floor, where presently he was joined 
by the three other Chinese, and the 
day in the laundry had begun. 

Ming Sang, Chinatown's scholar, 
scribe, and go-between, stretched his 
tall, gaunt form and waved his long 
arms about. "Haai!" he exclaimed 
to Che-le, "what a sleep! I cannot 
arouse myself from it." 

"It was that wretched foreign 
liquor," Che-le answered, glancing at 
the jug that stood in the corner. 
"Any one else than Quong Lee would 
have provided better, after winning 
forty yen. The honorable Kwoh Hi 
won but ten yen, yet he sent, for his 
friends and went all the way to the 
store of Lee Kwi for food and drink 
for the feast. On the morning after 
that triumphant occasion we awoke 
as brave and strong as fighting 
crickets." 

"But, without doubt," Ming sug- 
gested, "the affable Quong Lee in- 
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tends to prepare as triumphant a 
breakfast. When it is eaten I shall 
begin upon him in regard to the 
matter which brought me here last 
night." 

"Wah On," called Quong to the 
laborer, "you and I shall need but a 
nibble this morning; cook little, cook 
little." 

"Honorable man," began Ming, 
blandly, "while we wait for the food 
let us discuss that matter of the send- 
ing home of Kiang-fu, the widow. It 
is not decent for her to remain longer 
in this land where she has no relatives. 
We must send her home where she will 
be under proper control, and let that 
family of foreigners who now employ 
her take one of the cousins to work for 
them. It is a great scandal that one 
of our women should work for these 
foreign people; with all my experience 
I have never heard the like." 

"I am a poor man," squealed Quong 
Lee piteously. "Let those who wish 
to work for the family of fan-qui 
contribute to send Kiang-fu away. 
Or, better yet, let one of the cousins 
marry her, and take her to our settle- 
ment. Haai ! That would be the better 
way. Let some one marry her; it is 
more decent and less expensive than 
sending her away." 

Ming shook a jade box from the 
sleeve of his blouse, and took from it 
a pinch of snuff. 

"That is a most excellent idea," he 
commented, sagely wagging his head, 
"but she has obstinately refused to be 
honored with a husband. I, myself, 
clothed in my garments of ceremony, 
went to her at the foreign house where 
she is employed, and suggested the 
matter. She was scornful and cast 
hot water upon me; I think she has 
lived so long among the foreign women 
that she has adopted their ways." 

Quong nodded, and turned to Wah 
On, who was emptying a can of thick 
peanut oil over a panful of chopped 
meat. "Ai-ya, you wasteful spawn 
of a turtle !" he shouted ; "let the meat 
provide its own fat ; the honorable Ming 
Sang will suppose me to be a person of 
great wealth, and expect a triumphant 
contribution for the sending away of 
the miserable woman. But he will 



be disappointed ; this wretched laundry 
provides but a scant living. I am a 
poor man, cousin Ming Sang." 

"Truly, I know it, beneficent per- 
son," answered the scholar. "Yet 
you are a student at the foreign temple 
that stands on the corner below here; 
and surely the fan-qui who worship 
there liberally patronize you in return 
for the honor you do them." 

"I receive some of their work," 
Quong rejoined, "else I should never 
be seen at their worship. A little 
work and a little knowledge of their 
language is to be gained there. The 
fan-qui know me to be a poor person, 
sober and industrious and of great 
virtue. Take down the shutters, Wah 
On, that any of them who are passing 
may see that we are early at our work. 
Let us go into the front room, cousins, 
where we may be seen. Push the dust 
out of sight beneath the ironing table; 
those worshipers are very devils for 
cleanliness." 

Ming took another pinch of snuff 
and went over to a counter, upon which 
stood a tray containing a stone ink- 
slab and some bamboo writing brushes. 

"What sum shall I mark down 
against you?" he demanded, as he 
moistened the slab and rubbed the 
stick of ink upon it. "There are 
some yen lacking, and you are the last 
cousin to be seen." 

"Some yen lacking?" Quong echoed 
with a shudder, ' 'and you come to me ?" 

"It was my duty to call upon you 
in the matter. The cousins decided 
that Kiang-fu must be married or sent 
home; she refused, as I have said, to 
be honored with a husband, so we 
must make up a suitable sum for her 
passage home." 

"The wretched Kiang-fu," Quong 
snorted; "the miserable widow, to 
defy the maxims of the sages and 
make a needless expense to honorable 
men! Why is she not eager for the 
marriage, as all should be?" 

"How many yen from you, cousin?" 
Ming interrupted. 

"How many?" shrilled Quong; 
"none at all! A half perhaps, or a 
pinch of coppers. Ai-ya, honorable 
scholar, I have not two yen between 
myself and the cousins' charity." 
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A rustling sounded from the bunk, 
and a red handkerchief, knotted into 
a bag, fell to the floor. It struck with 
the musical tinkle of coin against coin. 
The stranger clambered after it and 
demanded : 

"What are these, Quong Lee?" 

"The widow!" screamed Quong, 
rushing into the back room and diving 
at the bandana. "Up with the shut- 
ters again — the widow is upon us!" 

Kiang-fu waddled out into the front 
room. "A prosperous day, honorable 
men," she exclaimed. "Wah On, if 
the shutters are put up I shall begin 
a most triumphant yelling." 

Wah hesitated and looked at his 



employer. 

"Keep out of 
Quong to thewid- 
ow. "If the wor- 
shipers see you 
here I shall lose 
face among them. 
Tell me quickly 
what you want, 
Kiang-fu." 

The widow 
seated herself up- 
on a stool where 
she would be in 
plain sight from 
the street. "I 
wish to remain in 
this land," she 
began. "I wish 
to remain in the 
family of foreign 
devils; there is a 
triumphant child 
there whom I 
greatly esteem, 
so in order to stay 
among them I 
have come here 
to be married. 
The scholar, 
there, is a most 
successful go-be- 
tween; Ming 
Sang, act for me 
in this matter. 
Haai, do not look 
so terrified, 
Quong Lee; mar- 
riage is not so 
painful a matter 1" 



sight, then," said 




Ming Sang looked from Quong to 
the widow, and back again, while 
Che-le was on tip-toe to be off and 
spread the news of the sensation. 

"This must proceed after the regu- 
lar custom," said Ming at length. 
"But if you desired a marriage, why 
did you bestow upon me so triumph- 
ant a yelling when I visited you clothed 
in my garments of ceremony?" 

"Then I did not know," said the 
widow, "that the cousins were anx- 
ious to take me away from my foreign 
devils and their child." 

"I shall consult with the affable 
Quong Lee." 

"You shall not," Quong declared 
vehemently. "I shall not listen. Wom- 
an, you are a person of no face to come 
m mtm m m wm m mm m ^ down upon me in 
this way." 

"It is noth- 
ing," declared the 
widow. "The 
daughter of the 
household where 
I dwell frequently 
visits the place of 
employment of 
the man who is 
to honor her with 
a marriage. On 
these occasions 
she receives many 
flowers from 
him." 

"You will get 
no flowers from 
me, Kiang-fu; not 
so much as an 
onion!" 

The widow 
glanced out of the 
window. "I see 
some of the tem- 
ple people com- 
ing," die said. 
"They know me 
well; they have 
visited me at my 
employers' 
home." 

Quong Lee 
danced about 
wringing his 
hands. "I shall 
lose my face!" he 
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squealed;! "the temple worshipers will 
forsake me." 

"Then listen to my go-between," 
Kiang-f u suggested. ' ' Decide quickly, 
and I shall go; my foreign devils are 
expecting me." 

Quong stood still long enough to 
demand: "Do they know where you 
went, and for what?" 

"The women do; yesterday I con- 
sulted with them." 

"How much she knows of the 
foreign customs!" said Ming, in a tone 
of admiration. "It is thus that the 
women consult together before going 
to secure a husband. Quong Lee, I 
am the go-between for the widow 
Kiang-f u; will you listen to me?" 

"I shall be of no expense to you, 
affable Quong," tetnpted the widow. 
4 ' I shall always remain with thte foreign 
devils; and you, as my honorable hus- 
band, shall keep the cousins from 
sending me to the Middle Kingdom. 
Here come the temple worshipers, 
honorable man." 

"The arrangement is one of econo- 
my," Che-le suggested. "Accept, and 



I shall at once go to tell the cousins 
of the circumstances." 

"Truly, it is a proper thing," said 
Ming. "If you wish, I shall return 
the money contributed by the cousins, 
and come back in my garments of 
ceremony to complete the arrange- 
ments. That would be more seemly." 

"Will you go at once?" Quong de- 
manded; "all of you — before break- 
fast?" 

"Yes," answered the chorus. 

Quong opened the back door. "I 
agree, then. Go, and may devils 
devour your ancestors' bones." 

"Honorable scholar," said Kiang- 
fu, as they filed out, "remember that 
a faithful go-between is a joy to the 
pearly emperors of heaven." 

"Have no fear, widow," replied 
Ming, striking his breast. "The 
matches that I begin upon never 
fail." 

The voice of Quong Lee came out 
after them: "Wah On, remove the 
meat from the stove, and put on the 
rice kettle. We shall nibble but a 
little this morning, you and I." 



THE MACHINATIONS OF AURORA 

By Garnet Noel Wiley 



I THINK," said Aurora, slowly 
twisting a tiny, yellow curl about 
a small, pink finger, "I think, 
Patsy, that he is going to pro- 
pose to-night." 

"Or to-morrow morning — or the 
next day," I interrupted, skeptically. 

"Or to-morrow morning," repeated 
Aurora, undisturbed, "not later than 
noon." 

"New York or Denver time?" 

She consulted a ridiculous little blue 
watch. It appeared to have hands 
but I am uncertain that it ticked. 
"New Orleans will do," she said 
sweetly; then she gave one of her deft 
little pats to my pompadour, and ar- 
ranged my stock. Wh^n Aurora 
primps me and calls me Patsy she 
is about to make a request. Evidently 



this request was going to be more 
audacious and preposterous than usual, 
for in place of wheedling me with little 
cousinly caresses, she fidgeted un- 
comfortably on the arm of my chair. 

"Patsy?" 

"Present." 

"Patsy — er — would you do me the 
biggest favor — that you ever did for 
me — if I'd give you that embroidered 
chiffon stuff you wanted for a waist?" 

"I don't know," I answered guard- 
edly, while my eyes wandered with 
telltale covetousness to that treas- 
ure drawer of Aurora's chiffonier. 
"How wide is it?" 

"You know it's double width! Be- 
sides," she threw this in with careless 
magniloquence, "all that lace goes 
with it" 
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"What do you wish me to do?" I 
said weakly. 

Aurora slid to her knees and buried 
her fluffy head in my lap. ' ' You won't 
do it!" she kissed one of my fingers 
and gave a little wriggle of anxiety. 
"Oh, Palsy, will you?" 

"I have to know what it is, first." 

"It's — it's — you know I'm going to 
refuse him, Patsy?" 

"I didn't know it," I cried with 
asperity, "and, furthermore, if you 
are you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, Aurora Welburton!" 

Aurora kissed my hand again. 
"Patsy, I want you to follow him up 
town and watch him — and see how 
he takes it." 

I sprang up indignantly. "Indeed, 
I won't! Indeed, I'll do nothing of 
the kind. You are a cruel, hard- 
hearted little flirt!" 

She moved away from me, meekly 
silent. Presently I heard her softly 
opening the treasure-drawer. I would 
not look at her. In another minute 
something pink and vapory shimmered 
across my face. Aurora pushed me 
up to the mirror, clasping her hands 
with silent admiration. I looked at 
my reflection with the pink chiffon 
floating over my shoulders. It was 
becoming. 

Aurora darted back to the drawer 
and returned with a rosy wealth of 
taffeta. "Of course you know that it 
goes along with the chiffon for an 
under-waist. Oh, Patsy, won't you 
follow him?" 

"Yes," I answered shamelessly, 
"I will." 



"And now," said Aurora, when noon 
of the following day arrived, ' ' now that 
I am ready to go down, it can't be more 
than an hour before I shall have re- 
fused him, and you can follow him." 
She tipped the mirror and dabbed her 
little nose with a bit of powdered 
chamois. 

"But how am I to know when it's 
all over?" I complained. 

"I've thought of that; he may get 
rattled, and not come to the point at 
all,— though I think he will." She 
gave a dangerous little smile. "If he 



doesn't propose, I'll walk out to the 
gate with him, and if I've refused him, 
he'll come out alone." 

"And I'm to sit here on an up-stairs 
veranda in the sun and peek at the 
front gate all afternoon!" 

Aurora looked at me reproachfully. 
Then she flew off and presently re- 
turned with some magazines and a 
box of candy. The box was shut. I 
saw why afterwards; she had eaten ev- 
erything up but the squashy, violet- 
colored things that nobixly likes! 

He left at last, alone, and I sneaked 
out after him, feeling like a pickpocket. 
It was after two when I got back, and 
Aurora was waiting at the gate for me 
with dancing eyes. 

"What did he do, Patsy?" she called 
out. "Tell me, quick." 

I faced her with stolid, silent disap- 
proval. She dragged me in, and push- 
ing me down at the lunch table, pro- 
ceeded to heap a plate with flitters 
and chops. 

"Don't," I said wearily, "I've 
lunched." 

She paused incredulously, plate mid- 
air. "Do you mean to say that you 
haven't followed him, Patricia Hay- 
good, when I've cut that chiffon to 
your forty measure, and I'm thirty- 
four?" 

"I followed him." 

"Then where did you get lunch?" 

"I lunched with him at the St. 
Charles," I answered meekly. 

She set down the plate, staring 
round-eyed and unbelieving. At 
length she began to dimple, and finally 
her lips curved deliriously. 

"What are you laughing at?" 

"Why, the mental picture — the con- 
solation banquet — funeral meats, you 
know. Did he 'twirl his glass of 
absinthe retrospectively?' — no, begin 
where he left the gate. Did he 'go up 
the street with bent head and uncer- 
tain steps?'" 

"No," I said, "he didn't." 

She nodded comprehendingly. 
"Pride sustained him," she murmured, 
"he 'stifled the mighty wave of an- 
guish that was sweeping over him, 
crushing, insistent, and walked down 
the street with erect head and spring- 
ing steps, determined that at least she 
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should not see' — you know I was look- 
ing through the parlor blinds," she 
broke off quoting this idiotic harangue 
to make her outrageous confession 
unblushingly. "Well, is that the way 
he did?" 

"No." 

"Then what did he do? I know! 
'Wilmerton' — that's the name of the 
man in the story — 'Wilmerton left her 
house blindly. He must get away 
from it, he must walk — run' — " 

"Fly," I interrupted. "No, that 
wasn't it." 

"Then what did he do, Patsy?" 
Aurora put her elbows on the table and 
resting her chin upon her upturned 
palms, regarded me with anticipatory 
satisfaction. 

"He ran after a street car, and 
missed it." 

"Then what?" 

"Why, whistled and waved his hat." 

She looked disgusted. "And then? 
Did it stop?" 

"No." 

"Well?" 

"Well, he said 'Damn.'" 

Her face cleared. "Oh," she said 
thoughtfully, ' ' he must have been very 
angry with me to be so profane, Patsy." 

"Maybe so." 

"What did he do next?" 

"Walked in to Canal Street." 

"What did he do on Canal Street?" 

"He went into a saloon," I an- 
nounced pitilessly. 

She looked remorseful. "I drove 
him to that, Patsy. Did he come 
out?" 

"Yes." 

"And then?" 

"Lit a cigar." 

"And then? Go on, Patsy!" 

"Then he saw the McPherson girls, 
and stopped them." (The McPher- 
sons were stunning.) 

Aurora shook her head. "They are 
so coarse looking," she said regretfully. 
"I've embittered him, dear. He will 
never go with nice, swell girls like us 
again. What did he say to the Mc- 
Phersons, Patsy?" 

"Well, Aurora, you don't think I 
trotted up and butted in, do you?" 

"No-o, of course not, but you might 
have passed and listened/" 



"I couldn't. He took them into a 
candy place. Then I passed. He was 
giving them some ice-cream, and the 
shop girl was wrapping up some 
Huyler's." 

She was silent. 

"Then they came out," I went on. 
"He put them on the car, and gave 
them the ten-pound — " 

"Ten-pound!" 

"Ten-pound box of Huyler's—" 

"The idea! Men never give girls 
so much candy — it's abominable!" 

"Well, have it your own way." 

She flushed and tapped her foot. 
"Then he stood on a corner and waited 
for the next lot of girls, I suppose." 

"No, he saw me." 

"Oh, you!" 

"Yes; and insisted upon my going 
to lunch with him." 

"What did you have?" she asked 
curiously. 

"Oh, I don't know— everything. 
Lobster & la Newburg, and Harvard 
salad — orange ice — everything," I re- 
peated indifferently. 

"Patricia Haygood, he never gave 
me a lunch as nice as that in his life!" 

"No?" I cried in astonishment. 

"No, he didn't!' Her eyes were 
blazing. "What did you talkabout?" 
she demanded. 

"You." 

"Oh — oh — of course, he was trying 
to pump you. How stupid of me! 
What did he say, Patsy?" 

"He said that you had just refused 
him." 

"Yes?" eagerly. 

"And that he liked you—" 

"Likedt" 

"Yes; liked you ever so much, and 
was awfully sorry. He said that he 
guessed he ought to tell me that he 
would rather marry you than anybody 
he knew." 

"Well! Was that all?" 

"No." 

"Goon." 

"He was sorry, but that after a year 
or two of married life romance wore 
off, and it had been his observation 
that the sentiments of man and wife 
for one another generally rationalized 
into a comfortable mutual adjust- 
ment—" 
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"Rationalized into a comfortable, 
mutual adjustment?" 

"Enabling them to jog along very 
peaceably in spite of one another." 

"Did he say that?" 

"Yes. He said that he supposed 
that after a year or more it wouldn't 
make any difference to him whom he 
had married ; that it didn't make much 
difference now, except that he preferred 
you because you were more aesthetic- 
ally pleasing than most girls, and of 
a very cheerful and equable tempera- 
ment, calculated to be wholesome." 

"Calculated to be wholesome f" 
she sprang up and faced me, flaming. 

"Well, Aurora, I couldn't help his 
saying it." 

"No-o. Well, go on; was there 
anything else?" 

"Yes. You won't be mad, 
Aurora?" 

"Oh, no; what do I care?" There 
were stinging tears in her eyes, but 
she turned her head and tapped a 
spoon on the table with fine indiffer- 
ence. 

"He said that if I could bring my- 
self not to care about his having pre- 
ferred you, he was sure that it would 
soon wear off, and that he would be 
glad if I would be his wife." 

Aurora dropped her spoon, and 
stooped to pick it up. "Anything 
more?" came in a stifled tone from 
under the table. 

"Yes." I was merciless. "When 
I said that I would give him his 
answer to-night — " 

The yellow fluff of Aurora's hair 
popped up over the edge of the table 
like an indignant dandelion. ' ' Do you 
mean to say, Patricia Haygood, that 
he's got the indecency to come here 
to-night?" 

"Why not?" I retorted huffily. 
"You rejected him, and he is abso- 
lutely free to propose to me." 

She was silent. I expected a scath- 
ing retort squelching me for taking her 
leavings, but none came. 

"What was that he said," she asked 
presently, "when you told him you'd 
give him an answer to-night? Not 
that I care ! But it's all so ridiculous ! " 

"He said," I retorted calmly, "that 
the more he thought about the possi- 



bility of my 'Yes,' the less he cared 
about your 'No.'" 

Aurora's little furious pink face went 
very white. "Thank you, dear," she 
said quietly. 

I gathered up my bag and gloves 
and started for my room. 

"Pat— Patricia?" 

"Yes." 

She looked at me helplessly. "I — 
we've — we've got to get out and pay 
those calls this afternoon," she said 
desperately. It was a pathetic at- 
tempt at indifference, but I was not 
yet done with her. 

"Dear me, no," I said, consciously. 
"Why, he's coming at seven, and I 
want a nap so I can look fresh! By 
the way, dear, don't let his being here 
keep you from coming down." 

Aurora fired up like an angry honey- 
bee. "I should think I won't!" she 
cried. "Do you suppose that I am 
going to mope upstairs all evening as if 
I were heart broken ? Do you suppose 
I'm going to let him think that I'm 
too drowned in tears to appear?" 

I made no reply. I hadn't supposed 
it. I knew Aurora. And she appeared ! 
She always wore soft things in the 
evening, but I doubt if Mr. Humphreys 
himself ever saw her as she looked that 
night. She had on a pale green, close- 
fitting thing, with a long train, and 
white chiffon like sea-foam about 
the low bodice. She was as cool and 
dainty as a flower, save for the flaming 
little golden head, and the two angry, 
pink spots in her cheeks. 

I had flattered myself that I looked 
well in my white ptquS skirt and thin 
waist — but after that! There was no 
use surrendering until need be; I put 
all the Gibson in my hair I could when 
I arranged it, and even assumed a 
certain Gibson hauteur of marble com- 
posure that — well, that had been slight- 
ly disconcerting to several men on 
several occasions. 

Aurora was walking up and down 
the piazza in the moonlight when Mr. 
Humphreys came. He shook hands 
with her, and I heard him ask, "Is 
your cousin in?" 

"Yes. She's expecting you; she'll 
be down in a minute." 

He sat down. 
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"Shall I call her?" Aurora urged 
gently. 

"Why, if you like." 

1 ' If she liked ! " I shut the window 
with a snap (under the circumstances 
I had a right to peep) and ran down 
stairs. The little minx was getting in 
her work already. She had tinned on 
the light, hoping that he would stare 
at her, I suppose. Well, he did ; if it 
was any satisfaction to her, although 
I must say I don't see what men find 
to go so crazy over in little toy- 
women like Aurora! 

As I passed the dining room on my 
way to the porch, Aunt Chrystie 
called to me: "Patsy, has Aurora got 
a shawl around her?" 

"No," I said gleefully, "she hasn't." 

"Well, tell her to come in and get it." 

I went out on the porch and shook 
hands with Mr. Humphreys. He evi- 
dently didn't wish Aurora to feel 
slighted for his attentions to me, for 
he continued to stare at her politely; 
he even complimented her dress. 

I paused under the electric light; 
it always shows my profile to such 
good advantage to contrast it with 
my dark hair in strong light. He 
didn't look at me, so I spoke to Aurora. 

"Rory, dear," — she hates forme to 
call her Rory ; it makes people associate 
her with cooking — ' ' Rory, dear, Auntie 
wishes you to wear your shawl." 

Mr. Humphreys looked at her bare 
shoulders with polite concern. 

"Shall I get your shawl?" he said. 
(He wished her to think that he was 
still interested in her welfare.) 

"It is upstairs," she said, laughing 
up at him, "so you can't. Patsy, dear," 
she added carelessly, without looking 
at me, "it's on the corner of my dress- 
ing table." 

Now how was that for impertinence? 



"Is that so?" I said with polite sur- 
prise. "Then you haven't far to go, 
Rory, dear." 

"And if you'll just get it for me, 
Patsy, dear," she went on as though 
I had not spoken, "I'll be ever so 
such obliged to you." 

Nice way to treat a visiting cousin, 
wasn't it ? But Mr. Humphreys should 
see that I, at least, was good natured. 
I departed to get the shawl, and when 
I got back my chicken was gone ! 

In a corner of the lawn and well in 
the shadow of some magnolias, fringing 
a neighbor's fence, I saw one of Au- 
rora's pretty shoulders, glimmering 
through a screen of dark leaves, and 
a white flash of her long, pale gown. 
Her waist was obscured by a broad 
girdle of black about the size of Mr. 
Humphrey's arm, and her head was 
gone altogether! 

Well, let her put her face on his 
breast at last, dear little willful Aurora ! 
What will she say when she knows 
how I really followed him? Poor, big 
fellow, will he tell her how I came face 
to face with him, and saw him staring 
into a grocer's window on a pyramid 
of canned soup, with tears in his eyes 
that all the pepper in the condensed 
beverages could never have produced? 
Will he tell her how I made him recite 
to me, word for word, all the wicked 
things she had said and done? And 
will he tell her of how at the end I un- 
folded this beautiful plan for making 
her come to terms? But I hope he 
won't tell her! Some girls can be won 
by a man's making a door-mat of him- 
self, and lying meekly prone to be 
trampled; but I am told that the 
native women of Australia make very 
satisfactory wives, and the warrior's 
method of wooing there is to knock 
them down with a club. 
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PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE 

By Harriet Hobson Dougherty 

THE assertion has frequently existence, and thus it was for many 
been made that Henry Timrod years in the war-swept section wherein 
and Paul Hamilton Hayne these poets lived and worked, 
were never appreciated in Paid Hamilton Hayne was born in 
their own section, and by their own South Carolina's beautiful city by the 
people as their genius deserved. This sea in 1830, and came of such goodly 
statement is not only a mistake but is ancestry that his family was regarded 
a very unjust charge as well, for the as both ancient and distinguished, even 
sorrows that filled the lives of these in proud old Charleston, which was 
gifted singers, as well as their ex- noted throughout the South in those 
quisite poems, have given them a days for its pride, its exclusiveness and 
place in the hearts of their 
people that no other Ameri- 
can writers ever held. The 
sad fact that recognition 
of their genius came, in the 
one instance too late,_ and 
in the other only af ter'long 
years of heart-breaking 
struggle, was entirely due 
to those inexplicable ca- 
prices of fate which have 
scattered so many tragedies 
along the paths trod by the 
makers of the world's best 
literature. 

That recognition came 
slowly was in no wise 
the fault of the South- 
ern people, for they were 
living the tragedies of 
which these poets sang, 
and in their desperate 
struggles to wrest a bare 
sustenance from the devas- 
tated land — to beat back 
the gaunt wolf of starva- 
tion, showing its bare fangs 
at their very hearthstones 
—they had neither the 
time, the money nor the 
heart for any of the beauti- 
ful things of life. Some- 
times there is nothing men 
can do but battle with 

brutish tenacity for mere paul Hamilton baynb 
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its wealth. A long and noble line was 
behind our poet, the Haynes having 
lived for centuries at Hayne Hall, a 
splendid mansion in Shropshire, Eng- 
land, while each succeeding generation 
of the family in the New World added 
fresh luster to a name that brilliant 
statesmen and dashing soldiers had 
rendered famous on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The Colonial mansion where the poet 
grew to manhood was one of the hand- 
somest in the old dty, and filled to 
overflowing with a rare collection of 
books and paintings, for centuries of 
perfect taste, coupled with vast wealth, 
had combined to make of the Hayne 
home a veritable art treasure house. 
Amid these beautiful surroundings, and 
under the constant guidance of a rarely 
cultured mother, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the boy's heart and mind, 
indeed his whole beauty-loving, highly 
attuned nature, turned towards poetry 
and art, and it came as no surprise to 
his friends when, on leaving college, 
he avowed his intention of devoting 
his entire future to literature. 

Nowhere in all the world is the sky 
as blue, the air as fragrant, as in 
Charleston. In no other spot on this 
vast continent can be found such a 
water view as that splendid harbor, 
where the great Cooper and the beauti- 
ful Ashley rivers flow around the point 
of the Battery, meet, dash their dainty 
white caps skyward in merry greeting, 
and then go rolling and tossing out to 
be lost in the ocean, beating its cease- 
less requiem on the sands of Sullivan's 
Island. Over the blue waters of this 
wonderful harbor the young poet 
floated for long hours at a time in his 
boat, sometimes alone but for his 
beautiful dreams and the nature he 
loved so well — of tener with the somber 
gray eyes of his life-long friend, Henry 
Timrod, facing him. 

From his early youth Hayne was 
an omnivorous reader, making the 
greatest thoughts of the greatest 
writers of all times his own. This was 
with no desire to imitate them, for he 
was wise enough to know that so-called 
"style" is merely individuality finding 
outward expression, and is a spon- 



taneous growth, that matures best 
when let alone. Thus it is, that while 
we find in his poems occasional lines 
as quaint as any ever penned by whim- 
sical old Geoffrey Chaucer, followed by 
a breath from the spicy pine woods that 
recalls the Sage of Rydal Mount, with 
it all, and above it all, we find Hayne, 
for from first to last he was himself, 
the real expression of his great art 
ever coming from within. 

For years our poet wrote, his first 
book being published before he was 
twenty-five, two others that followed 
during the next few years winning 
such success that before his thirtieth 
year his cup was filled to overflowing 
with everything that goes to make 
life worth living — a splendid home, 
wealth, social position, youth and 
fame — it would seem that there was 
nothing left for him to ask at the 
hands of fate. 

Then came the war. Like all South 
Carolinians Hayne loved his native 
State, his beautiful, tragic old home 
city, with a passionate devotion, and 
the pen was at once laid aside for the 
sword. The hell that war must ever 
be to a nature as finely attuned as 
was his, is something impossible to 
describe. The unutterable horrors 
around him went far deeper than the 
heart — they gnawed their way beyond 
even the soul of him, and penetrated 
the delicate spirit, until his health 
failed utterly, and in spite of his vigor- 
ous protests, he was ordered home. 
And then it was that the frail fingers 
took up the pen, and the indomitable 
heart sent out those war poems. "My 
Mother-Land," "Stuart," "Charles- 
ton," and "Our Martyrs," that rang 
throughout the Southland like a clarion 
call to arms. 

After Appomattox, when so many 
towering hopes went down to rise no 
more, Hayne returned to Charleston 
to meet a scene of utter desolation. 
The proud, beautiful old city was in 
ruins, her people impoverished, while 
of the friends he had been wont to 
meet every day hardly one was left. 
He had watched many fall on bloody 
fields, others slept beneath the blue 
waters of the beautiful harbor he had 
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once loved so well, close to the shat- 
tered walls of old Sumter. 

Only a brief while did our poet 
linger amid these ruins, then feeling 
that he could not take up the broken 
threads of his life there, he went away 
forever, and found a home amid the 
pine barrens of Georgia. And there, 
on top of a bleak hill, the man 
who had been reared in one of the 
proudest homes of the old South built 
him a tiny cottage of rough boards. 
A plain carpenter's bench by a tiny 
latticed window took the place of the 
great library where he had been wont 
to work, and amid the flowers brought 
from the old home, and planted by the 
"little brown hand" of her who had 
been the blessing and inspiration of 
his whole life, he faced a future that 
at first seemed all darkness. 

Paul Hamilton Hayne was a brave 
soid, and soon he took up his pen again, 
and lo ! the child of genius had indeed 
come into his birthright, for there 
were no false notes now, — the hand 
with which he swept his harp was 
the firm, sure one of the master. 
The words that had been the exquisite- 
ly polished output of a rarely cultured 
mind before now throbbed with the 
beat of a soul, and of a soul that had 
suffered and striven and well-nigh 
died, then risen again, strong and 
serene, prepared at last to give to the 
world the best that it had. 

Years of struggle followed, for suc- 
cess is coy and ever comes slowly, but 
it came at last, full measure, packed 
down and running over, and the ex- 
quisite verses of the gentle recluse of 
Copse Hill were seen in every maga- 
zine of note in this country, and even 
found their way abroad. His fellow 
laborers held out friendly hands, 
gladly giving his work their approval, 
and as the years went by the little 
home amid the Georgia pines became 
the Mecca towards which the footsteps 
of famous men of letters from all over 
the world were turned. 

This recognition of his work was 
very precious to the poet, but there 
was something else that the years 
brought him that was even dearer still. 
There were others who found their 
way to his quiet retreat besides the 



happy and successful, for it was to 
Hayne that Timrod went when despair 
clutched him in its fell grasp. There, 
too, poor, broken Simms found the 
rest and the sympathy he needed in 
his last years, and later on Sidney 
Lanier, battling so bravely for the art 
he loved so well, poured out his whole 
heart to this gentle man, who, having 
gone a sorrowful way himself, now 
looked back, calling out words of hope 
and good cheer to those who were 
following. These heavy calls on his 
sympathy would have exhausted a 
weaker man sorely, but our "Poet 
Laureate of the South" possessed a 
bountiful nature, one that seemed to 
grow the richer and deeper the more 
generously he gave. And he gave 
royally to all who came his way, not 
only of his time and of his worldly 
goods, but better and beyond that, 
he gave of himself. 

Hayne's poems fill a large volume 
of four hundred pages. They are all 
singularly beautiful, and are filled with 
the spicy breath of his beloved pines, 
the thrilling song of the mocking bird, 
the rich perfume of tropic flowers — 
all, in fact, that goes to make up the 
beauty of the Southern forest, for he 
is essentially the poet of the South, and 
especially of his own section. His 
"Ante-Bellum Charleston" is a book 
rich in historic lore, while his life of 
Henry Timrod is one of the most beau- 
tiful tributes ever paid by one noble, 
generous soul to the worth of another. 

The last years of our poet's life were 
filled with a long and gallant struggle 
against ill health, but though the 
frail body was often racked with pain, 
no note of bitterness ever found its 
way into the songs he sent out into the 
world. It has been most truly written 
of him that 

No selfish aim, 
Guided one thought of all those trying hours : 

No breath of pride, 
No pompous striving for the pose of fame, 
Weakened one stroke of all his noble powers. 

On July 6, 1886, Paul Hamilton 
Hayne laid aside his pen forever, and 
in his death not only the South, but 
the world as well, lost one of the most 
gifted writers, and gentlest souls that 
this country has ever produced. 
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"When God oonoefoed the world, that wae poetry; He formed it, that wee eeulpture; He colored it, end 
that wae painting; He peopled it with living being*, end that wme the grand, divine, eternal drama." — Char- 
lotte Cuthman. 

Miss MacDonald's delightful voice the music is a refreshing variation 

and pleasing personality never had from the hackneyed musical forms, 

a better vehicle than the musical The Mexicans are a music-loving peo- 

comedy "Mexicana," which has pie, and their music abounds with 



MISS CHRISTIE MACDONALD, PLAYING TITA IN "MBXICANA M 



proven an unusual success among the 
many comic opera offerings of the 
season. In choosing Mexico for the 
scene the librettist, Miss Clara Driscoll, 
selected a field that presents novel and 
picturesque features hitherto unused. 
The peculiar settings and costumes 
of this tropical country furnish excuse 
for magnificent staging, the combina- 
tion of the Spanish and English lan- 
guages forms the comedy element and 



pronounced national characteristics. 
Raymond Hubbell, composer of the 
score, has caught the true rythm of 
the fandango and castanets. The 
ensembles are gorgeous and kaleido- 
scopic, reflecting the changeful, vivid 
hues produced by the Southern sun. 
The play simply abounds in choruses of 
pretty girls — cowboy girls in som- 
breros and leather clothes, flower girls 
with their fragrant wares, peasant or 
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peon girls in the artistic national dress, 
and lovely, gracious, silvery-voiced 
girls of high degree, in flowing gauzes 
and lace headdress. Miss MacDonald, 
in the part of a humble pottery vender, 
in love with the leader of a revolution- 



and is admirably sustained by the rest 
of the cast. 



A play of a different kind is "Julie 
Bonbon/' whose leading woman, Clara 
Lipman, is its author. Julie is a milli- 



LOUIS MANN AS POUJOL, IN "jUUB BONBON" 



ary jband, finds scope for her excep- 
tional versatility in the three acts, her 
assumption of male attire to save her 
lover being especially well handled. 
Thomas Q. Seabrooke, as the Wall 
Street broker,, who goes to*]Mexico to 
buy a mine and is mistaken for the 
revolutionist, fills his rdle to perfection 



ner, with a sot father who would sell 
her to a wealthy old man. Her lover 
is also of the fashionable, wealthy set, 
and his mother tries every means of 
preventing his marriage to the daugh- 
ter of the drunken reprobate. Perhaps 
the funniest episode in the comedy is 
the scene between the respective par- 
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ents. Poujol, Julie's father, calls 
upon Mrs. Van Brunt. He is ushered 
into the library and sits for a few mo- 
ments stupidly unobservant. Then 
he becomes aware that there are de- 
canters of wine on a small table. An 



furtive gusto. Then he has an inspira- 
tion. From his pocket he draws a 
cheap flask which still contains a thim- 
bleful of whisky. This he gulps 
hastily and from Mrs. Van Brunt's 
decanter fills his own bottle and re- 




CLARA LIPMAN, IN "jUUB BONBON" 



expression of joy suffuses his features. 
Slowly he walks to the table and gazes 
upon the liquid. Then he takes up 
the bottle, resists the temptation to 
taste, puts it down, grasps it lovingly 
again and with great caution pours 
a glassful, which he drinks with 



turns it to his pocket. When Mrs. 
Van Brunt appears Poujol is awaiting 
her in apparent stupidity. The scene 
offers an excellent opportunity for 
pantomime character delineation and 
Mr. Mann improves it to the fullest 
extent. 
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N^IWB MCCOY, IN "TH8 BARL AND THB RALPH K8IXARD AS DON CAMILLO MT7RIXAO, 

QWf" P* "*3* «T^RNAI, CITY" 
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"The Eternal City" has had a most 
prosperous Southern tour, the attend- 
ance in many places breaking the 
record of all previous crowds. Jane 



"Brown, of Harvard," sketches in 
lively fashion the joys and gayeties 
of college life and even jaded theater- 
goers find its sprightly incidents and 




&AURA HOPS CREWS, AS SHB APPEARS IN SUPPORT OP HENRY WOODRUFF IN " BROWN 
OF HARVARD," AT THE PRINCESS THEATER 



Ktinmark met with great favor as 
leading woman, and Ralph Kellard, 
in the character of Don Camillo Mu- 
rillo, showed unusual ability and 
understanding in his sympathetic de- 
lineation of a trying character. 



college slang refreshing. There are 
glimpses of student sanctums, flirta- 
tions with the maidens of the town, 
college songs galore, and an extremely 
strong last act, in which Laura Hope 
Crews shines to fine advantage. 
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ENTERING THE VALLEY 



PEAKS AND RAINBOWS IN SKYLAND 

By Leonora Beck Ellis 



HPOET and we went holidaying 
together. 
There was little count of 
the first day and night on the 
thundering train which swept us 
swiftly through the northern part of 
our State. 

But when we reached Happy Valley 
we found ourselves keenly alive to 
environment. 

"It cannot be midsummer!" cried 
the Poet, looking out with delighted 
eyes. "We are a-Maying." 

For the fields were blightless and 
tenderly green, the woods vernal, the 
flowers dewy, and the gay little stream 
which sang down the valley was un- 
quaffed of summer heat. 

"Not even the mountains can allure 
us now," the Poet exclaimed again, 
as each moment unfolded fresh charms 
of the widening scene. "Call a 'halt, 
for we must camp in Happy Valley." 

But we drew our rods together, gave 
a few turns to the reels, and shook our 
heads in protest. His hand was on his 
grip-sack, when the better and more 



tactful half of us said: "Poet, you 
cannot hasten destiny. Wait for 
Eseeola." 

From Happy Valley to Cloudland 
is a journey made all our dream- 
days, but seldom in world-conscious 
hours. But we made it that morning 
with wide-open eyes. 

Our gaze was still on the shining 
green of the valley fields, and the 
rippling waters of sweet Watauga, 
forgetful now of some wilder moods 
we had known her in, when a sudden 
moment's darkness swooped upon us; 
we were pushing our way through a 
tunnel, that ingress which man's in- 
trusive daring has forced into the 
mountain's privacy. 

The day was at its full meridian as 
we burst into the most magnificent 
cafion, probably, that can be seen this 
side of the Grand, in the Rockies. A 
precipice of straight lines on our left 
sprang boldly up in a leap that carried 
it more than a thousand feet towards 
the arching blue above. It rose as 
sheerly and as suddenly as if it had 
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but that moment essayed to reach the 
heavens. The effect upon us was 
deeper than any words are made to go, 
and the Poet only leaned tensely, with 
heavy breathing, against his window, 
looking,. no doubt, to discern a Titan 
here or yonder at play, perhaps, yet 
it might be at battle. She and I 
clasped hands in the silence of awe. 
How should we speak when a poet 

oadway and those 

des, which moved 

miles, yet sinking 

e as we advanced, 

at gorge, torn there, 

one must have said, in magnificent 

adequacy for a tremendous torrent. 

Yet through it there rippled only a 

gentle, playful, scarcely rollicking, 

little stream. How came the tiny, 

peaceful River Doe to have lot amid 

such scenes ? we asked. Happy Valley 

would have been a fitter setting for 

its placid prettiness. 

It seemed as perplexing as life that 
such cataclysms should have heaved 
the massed mountains, such Titanic 
forces have ploughed this vast furrow 
in the earth's bosom, merely 
to make the cradle of an 
insignificant rivulet. 

This was our early 
thought, but transmuted 
by mutations in the 
Dome. 

The roadbed of the nar- 
row-gauge railway which 
leads into these North Caro- 
lina Highlands shows itself 
at this point as a fine 
achievement of modern me- 
chanical power. For miles 
it had to be made by cut- 
ting a niche for it out of the 
solid rocks, fifty feet above 
the Doe, on its left bank. 
And it is here that the 
stream proves itself more 
worthy of its setting. 

For, clinging to the dizzy 
edge of our own precipice 
and gazing across to an- 
other, vastly more impos- 
ing, we were whirled 
through the carton, now 
past ringing rapids, now 



angry cataracts, or again deep, mys- 
terious pools. Past the most colos- 
sal structures of Nature's masonry 
we still swept on — towers, cathedrals, 
temples, battlements, and domes all 
wrought in majesty, sublimity. 

But the grandeur softened into 
beauty wherever the yellow azaleas, 
crimson carnations, native to these 
highlands, and pink and white rho- 
dodendrons, showed their richness 
against the nearing ledges and ter- 
races. The exquisite mountain flow- 
ers were in their fullness of bloom, for 
August is their prodigal spring-tide. 

Just when we had begun to feel 
overtaxed with sublime effects to 
which we were scarcely adequate, the 
pjalisades receded, by gentle grada- 
tions, finally vanishing, but to leave 
slighter, ^Jmore scattered peaks or 
ridges to^climb away from the Doe, 
which we were still pursuing toward 
its grottoed source. 

Our roadway soon reached a broader 
and safer level'although the cliffs on 
our right hand hugged us close, some- 
times bringing the plumy ferns, rosy 
mountain laurel, and shining galax 
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leaves fairly to our grasp. Another 
hour and the scene had tamed. We 
passed Roan Mountain, drew up to 
Elk Park, and, leaving it behind, 
moved on to Cranberry, where we took 
stage for the sky-built inn of Eseeola, 
fifteen miles away, across the Blue 
Ridge chain. 

Staging in the mountains of North 
Carolina marks one of those degrees 
of delight by which a work-weary 
or pleasure-weary mortal is prepared 
for the full enchantment of his 
weeks or months in the Land of the 
Sky. 

We drove out of Cranberry by a 
sufficiently commonplace road, length- 
ening the hour of relaxation we had 
from our higher and tenser mood. 



A TYPICAL HOMB IN HAPPY 

But it was not long before we found 
ourselves ascending, in two senses. 
Gazing across the lazy old Fields of 
Toe, wondering at their curious, ro- 
mantic, absurd, yet pathetic history, 
we vaguely noted beyond them the 
mountains towards which we were cir- 
cling. Our road bent to cross the Toe, 
formerly Esetoe, and the Other One of 
us leaned over to point out excitedly 
how the trout were scurrying from the 
peaceful cow wading in to cool her 
hoofs in the shallow stream. 

Then our driveway began to climb 
in earnest, and the Poet's eyes com- 
menced to shine again, and his breath 
to come with deeper inspirations. 

Steadily upward our stage crawled, 
the air growing finer, more exhilarating 
all the time, while laurel, myrtle and 



rhododendron began to crowd their 
pink and cream wealth against our 
very wheels. But again this growth 
would thin, making way for the co- 
lumnar pines, the bowery chestnut- 
oaks, which would part, too, to give 
us enchanting views downward into 
the beautiful Carolina valleys. 

More than once we passed a bald, 
bleak hillside, where some mountain 
lord had chosen a tornado-wasted or 
fire-scathed spot to stretch his fruitless 
fields and build his stronghold of hem- 
lock logs. Once we skirted along a 
little pocket or cove, niched out when 
a ridge looped , back on itself, and 
found where the highlanders' thrift 
and taste had built a tiny white 
cottage and surrounded it with a neat 
yard and garden 
to shut out the 
encroaching wild- 
ness. 

"Love and 
happiness may 
well dwell there," 
said She of my 
heart, pointing to 
the cot. 

The Poet nod- 
ded. " Yes, veri- 
ly; and even in 
those more primi- 
tive shelters we 
have passed. For 
vallby liberty of every 

sort abides fast 
in the mountains, and strength of 
human feeling goes with liberty. 

Our driver was winding his horn, 
and the wreathed echoes were float- 
ing off into the shadows of a hemlock 
forest we were suddenly entering. 
Straightway, in the solemn shadows, 
the echoes seemed to lose their merri- 
ment, as the sunshine had been already 
lost, and we found ourselves peering, 
serious-eyed, into the dense glooms, 
seeking the strange things that such 
a wood must be made for. 

Perhaps the Poet was the only one 
of us not wholly glad when the rho- 
dodendrons began to show again along 
our driveway, and the hemlocks, re- 
ceding, left full sunshine on the 
flowers. 
It was then that we observed the 
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re-appearance of a tiny stream which 
had played about our road some miles 
back, but left us, as if afraid to follow, 
when we reached the hemlock deeps. 

"That is the Linn river," the driver 
explained. "If you have come for 
sport you will catch the finest moun- 
tain and rainbow trout in the world 
out of that very water." 

She of my heart looked dismayed. 

"That a river? 1 she exclaimed. 
"It is nothing but a spring-branch, 
and I can't believe it is big enough to 
hold anything but minnWs. Surely 
that isn't all you 
have to fish in?" 

For she had 
helped me land 
a tarpon on the 
Florida coast, 
and a muscal- 
longe on a Cana- 
dian lake shore. 
Yet, neither had 
she forgotten 
the graylings 
we had found 
one summer, 
how small and 
delicately beau- 
tiful they were, 
but the gamest 
fish we had ever 
cast for. 

"The gray 
beauties are 
cousins to the 
trout we have 
come here to 
catch, my dear," 

I went on, "and in thb chasm 

these trout can 

thrive only in the shallowest', purest 
streams." Besides, you must remem- 
ber that the Linn will have more 
volume and breadth by the time we 
reach our sporting grounds." 

When we climbed our last height 
before Eseeola, and gazed far up the 
shallow indentation which could 
scarcely be called a valley, to Linn- 
ville Gap, we could discern solemn 
Grandfather and pinnacled Dunvegan 
on either hand. The stage halted at 
this point to give us the full effectjof 
the magnificent view. I haveTnever 
seen its superior for picturesque charm 



and abundance of detail, yet all 
touched with majesty. 

But our driver again wound his 
horn, touched up his span, and we 
were once more following a road 
through the hemlocks, though this 
time but a slight wood, not a deep 
forest. 

In a few minutes we rounded a 
sudden curve through jungly laurel, 
and caught our first glimpse of pretty 
Eseeola, perched saucily on a bold 
ridge commanding the vale, or rather 
glen, of the river Linn, no longer a 
gurgling brook, 
but now a brawl- 
ing, though lim- 
p i d mountain 
stream, of fair 
current and, in 
its pools, of con- 
siderable depth. 
Nature was in 
one of her 
sweepingly 
benignant 
moods when she 
grooved out that 
little niche for 
E s e e o 1 a-o n- 
the-Linn. 

The Poet told 
me that Nature 
spoke thus be- 
fore she formed 
this spot : 

"I will fash- 
ion one spot 
where the pleas- 
ure lover, man 
" lover, or lover 
of me, the health 
seeker, beauty seeker, science seeker, 
poet, painter or sportsman, or the 
wanderer pursuing all vaguely, may 
come together, and each be more than 
satisfied." Nature sometimes fails of 
her aims, but she failed not there, 
in the scented shades of Balsam 
Mountain. 

"Poet," I said, on the morning after 
our arrival, "will you^go fishing with 
us to-day?" 

He looked past me, or through me, 
with no disdain, only a^fine oblivion. 
Then, gathering his pencils and'scroll, 
he moved lightly on his way towards 
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a tamarack-furnished, galax-carpeted 
slope, where the morning sunlight fell 
lavishly. 

"Leave him alone!" murmured a 
more reverential half of us, plucking 
at my sleeve. "Only everyday 
people Jlike you and me go fishing. 
He hasjbetter things to do." 

With no" time for envy or spirit for 
scorn, If hastened to gather up our 
rods andjreels, with my wading boots 
and hers, while She took the camera, 



WHBRB THS ROAD CLIMBS GENTLY UPWARD 



and we followed an opposite path from • 
the'Poet. 

"An ideal morning for Mrs. Rain- 
bow's sun-parlor," She gaily exclaimed, 
after a few minutes' brisk Talking 
through air just sufficiently rarefied 
to make our beings light and our 
spirits ethereal. 

We had come perhaps three hun- 
dred yards down a picturesque path, 
bordered with houstonias, azaleas, 
and the ever-present mountain roses, 
before we reached a rustic bridge over 
the Linn. Here, when I paused a 
moment to look up and down stream, 
fairly embarrassed with the prodi- 



gality of opportunity, while exhilara- 
ted, too, by the wealth of beautiful 
and romantic scenery lavished on the 
spot, She stepped on, led by a certain 
newly acquired sophistication in trout 
habits. She has always been my 
mascot, and so I meekly followed her 
leading. Besides, had She not talked 
an hour, the previous evening, with 
the Champion of Eseeola, him of the 
the seven-summers' reputation for 
eighteen-inchers, heavy-doubles, and 
per-diems averaging in 
the # forties? Well might 
he know, whether or not 
he cared to tell, end- 
less secrets of the morn- 
ing sun-parlors, afternoon 
retreats, and twilight tea- 
corners, of the entire Rain- 
bow family, and indeed all 
the speckled clan. 

She passed by the deeper 
pools and shadier banks, 
choosing at last a fine open 
space, where the river 
broadened greatly, the lim- 
pid water being diffused in 
thin sheets over its pebbly 
bottom, and sweeping 
lightly across the smooth 
stones sunk in its bed, or 
jetting in diamond eddies 
around the loose-strewn 
boulders. Here the hem- 
locks and jungly laurels 
on either bank had receded 
far, yielding the sun free 
play on the entire current. 
Brave in wading boots, 
She clambered from boul- 
der to boulder, until her fancy was 
satisfied with a station in mid-stream. 
Then, bending and peering this way 
and that, she suddenly cried under 
her breath, and reaching out to me 
for her rod. 

"Give it to me, quick! They are 
feeding on the ripple!" 

My eyes had already caught a gleam 
and sparkle that was not of the water. 
Both rods and lines were ready, and 
we cast togther. 

There was a rise, a strike at her fly 
first, and She gave a premature little 
scream, but the moment's tautness 
was gone, and her line fell to normal.. 
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Before I was through with my teas- through the whole morning She of my 

ing laugh, She bent precariously for- life was excited and happy no less 

ward, with flashing eyes but no scream than I. 

now. How her reel sang! And She But the Poet? Can you ask, when 

played his ' gaminess with splendid he was dreaming and singing with his 

skifi and spirit, until she was able to heart under the balsam and tamarack, 

land the finest rainbow I ever saw a halo of rainbows about his head 

east of California. and his spirit afloat in the ether of 

There were other episodes, and Skyland? 



AT THE TOMB OF HAYNE 

Tis sacred mould~that~rests above thee, here, 

Oh, tuneful Hayne, song-spirit of the pines! 
Though dust thy form, thy praises still ring clear 

In matins from the song birds 'mongst the vines. 

Thy voice is in the breeze that thro' the leaves 

Steals softly 'neath a summer's evening sky, 
Or fans the mosses clinging 'round the eaves 

Of old thatched cabins, where the pine cones lie. 

Thy spirit, o'er the woodland pools, at eve, 

Still hovers in its love and sympathy; 
And where the gull her storm-wrecked nest doth grieve, ' 

Old ocean chants a mem'ry dirge to thee. 

'Twas solitude that most allured thy soul, 
Where unleashed Nature held her pristine sway, 

Unmarred by aught that marks ambition's scroll 
Or placards worldly traffic's tense highway. 

For thee, the stream in numbers murmured low, 
In numbers fell the moon-shade's quaint designs, 

And moved in monody divinely slow 
The starry pageant o'er the whisp'ring pines. 

And here, where long thy pulseless frame hath lain, 

The mortal house that domiciled thy soul, 
The mocking bird, at still midnight, his strain 

Upon the jasmine's breath doth richly troll. 

And here the cream magnolia's petals fall, 

A scented tribute — in their brown estate — 
To thy tomb's mantle, green-hued over all; 

And hov'ring spirits chant thee "Laureate." 

Charles Sloan Reid. 
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PASSING SHADOWS 

By Floy Pascal Cowan 

Drawings by the author 

Hush! There is the sound of slow-falling footsteps upon the highway, and 
dark, bowed figures move wearily along. But one by one the footsteps are falling 
into silence, and the dusky figures sinking into the shadows beyond. Listen to 
the quaint words the soft old voice is saying, lock deep in memory the pathos 
of the kindly black face, for the twilight is falling upon the old-time darky 
and erelong the night wUl have come. 

With true appreciation of his pic- beauty, or tell the wondrous stories 

turesqueness, his simplicity and his that superstition and fancy have 

lovableness, the South has portrayed woven into fabrics of delightful humor 

the old negro in her literature and or unconscious pathos. But with all 

her art — letting the quaint voice sing her efforts toward a truthful portrayal 

the folk-songs so rich in melody and the old negroes are passing away but 
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the world calls knowledge yet possess- 
ing in a marked degree the gentleness, 
the courtesy, the high sense of honor, 
that the world calls gentlemanliness; 
reveling in superstition and the crea- 
tions of an exuberant imagination, 



big plantation before the war had 
come to change Southern life with all 
its surroundings and relations. The 
master's little boy has fallen ill of a 
dread disease, and lies pale and un- 
conscious, wasting away as'the days 



L 



KINDLY PACK, WITH WHITS HAIR AND PATIENT EYBS 



simple and childlike in their faith, 
gifted with a rare sense of humor and 
surrounded by a pathos most touch- 
ing — they are drifting away into the 
gloom, leaving none to follow them 
as they had none to precede. 

I have in mind a little scene on a 



pass. By his side, patient and untir- 
ing, sits his old black mammy, with 
her face full of tenderness that deepens 
and saddens as hope dies in her heart. 
They can't make her leave him. 

11 You must rest, mammy ,t]you 
must!" says the master.* But the old 
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gray head shakes slowly and si- 
lently, for the tears stand ready to 
fall. 

With all the love and care the little 
life drifts away. As they gather there 



po' li'l boy — my po' boy!" And the 
old voice breaks into sobs. 

That was not bondage. 

This was but typical of the relation 
between the old darkies and their 



OLD MAMMY 



FEEBLE AND BOWED WITH YEARS 



by the bedside mammy takes the boy's 
mother in her arms — she had been her 
mammy, too, long ago — and comforts 
her while the tears stream down both 
their faces. 

"Mammy knows how yer heart's 
achin', chile. Mammy knows! " My 



masters. In most cases it was a re- 
lation of mutual helpfulness, of sym- 
pathy and of perfect understanding. 
The old negro loved his " white folks." 
He strove to be like them, and in his 
quick imitativeness adopted much of 
their refinement, their courtliness of 
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manner, their true gentlemanliness 
and womanliness. They were his 
ideals. He did not have education or 
enlightenment, but his impressionable 
nature yielded readily to the influences 
about him. He became a gentleman 
— this old black darky, in his jeans 
pants and the cast-off coat of his 
master! 

Very few of the old darkies are left 
now, only here and there a mammy 



or uncle, feeble and bowed with years. 
And I love them! I never look into 
one of their kindly faces with the 
white hair and patient eyes, but I 
catch a whiff of fragrance from the rose 
garden of the past, and follow fancy 
back over the years to the scenes of 
long ago. I see the cabin nestling 
amid the shade trees, I hear the lullaby 
of a soft, rich voice and see the dusky 
face of mammy bending over "ole 
Mistis' li'l chile." I watch the shad- 
ows of evening falling upon the old 
plantation's happy life, and hear the 
negro melodies filling the air with 
song. 

Across the sunlit times of peace I 
pass, and into the gloom of the strife 
and fall. About the desolated homes 
I see the loyal old negroes faithful 
to the bitter end, comforting the 
broken-hearted mistress, crying soft- 
ly over "ole Marster" come home to 
die. 

And then, back through the mist 
I come and look again into the old 
face before me. 

"Uncle, will you let me paint your 
picture?" // 

The kindly black face wrinkles into 
a pleased, half teased smile, and I hear 
the soft old voice: 

1 ' Lor, Mistis — whut yer wanter paint 
dis ole nigger's picture fer?" 
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PICTURESQUE CORNWALL 

By James Henry Stevenson 




' ORNWALL is one of 
the richest parts of 
England, in scenery, 
legend, and historic 
lore. It has both 
in summer and in 
winter, one of the 
most delightful cli- 
mates to be found 
anywhere on the 
globe. Magnificent 
roads wind through a rugged, undu- 
lating country of hill, valley and ravine 
opening up to the traveler bits of 
scenery of surpassing loveliness on 
every hand. The shore line is pic- 
turesque and fascinating, and the sea 
seems ever near. With long arms it 
reaches in from various points as if to 
fold the whole land in its embrace and 
refresh it with its salty breath. The 
ruined mines with dismantled dwell- 
ings, abandoned, gaping shafts and 
general aspect of desolation, suggest 
fine local coloring for the novelist. 
The railroad service is good, reaching 
all important points as far as Pen- 
zance, and for the other places a splen- 
did coaching service searches out every 
nook and corner. 

Notwithstanding its great attrac- 
tiveness few American tourists ever 
visit Cornwall. This is due to the fact 
that it lies in an out-of-the-way corner 
of England. It is entirely off the 
general lines of travel and a special 
trip must be made to see it. Passen- 
gers who land at Liverpool proceed 
direct to London, or reach the metropo- 
lis more leisurely after a visit to Ire- 
land, Scotland and points of interest 
in the northern part of England. 

In like manner those who land 
at ^ Southampton or Plymouth are 
whisked off to London by special 
trains as though that was the one 
place in England worth seeing. 



Penzance, the best point, perhaps, 
from which to visit Cornwall, is distant 
from London about eight hours, or 
from Plymouth about three. 

When this district becomes better 
known to the American traveling 
public I predict it will become one of 
the most popular parts of England. 

Cornwall is almost an island, cut 
off from the rest of England by the 
Plymouth Sound and the river Tamar. 
It is a Duchy, and was for many years 
politically independent of England. 
Even to this day the people speak 
of "going to England." It is min- 
erally the richest part of England, and 
there is a tradition that even Solomon 
obtained from these distant shores 
tin and copper for his temple. How- 
ever that may be, we have good reason 
for believing that the Phoenicians, the 
earliest and most adventurous rovers 
of the sea, brought from Cornwall the 
tin — a metal found in a few places 
only — which they used to harden their 
copper into bronze. 

Rawlinson, in his history of the 
Phoenicians, says: "The Phoenicians 
had one more colony towards the 
west, which has a peculiar merest for 
all English speaking peoples. Phoe- 
nician ships from Gadeira braved the 
perils of the open ocean, and coasting 
along the western shores of Spain and 
Gaul, without (apparently) making 
settlements, crossed the mouth of the 
English Channel from Ushant to the 
Scilly Isles, and conveyed thither a 
body of colonists, who established 
an emporium. The attraction which 
drew them was the mineral wealth of 
the islands and of the neighboring 
Cornish coast, which may have become 
known to them through the Gauls of 
the opposite continent. It is reasona- 
ble to suppose that the Phoenicians 
both worked the mines and smelted 
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the ores. They certainly drew from 
this quarter those copious supplies of 
tin and lead which they imported into 
Greece and Asia, and from which 
they derived so large a profit. They 
called the islands and shores on which 
they had settled the 'Cassiterides' or 
'Tin Islands/ and related of the in- 
habitants that they 'were clad in 
black cloaks and in tunics reaching 
to the feet, with girdles round their 
waists;' that they 'walked with staves, 
and were bearded like goats' ; that they 
'subsisted by means of their cattle, and 
for the most part led a wandering life.' 
Their tin and lead they were ready to 
exchange for pottery, salt and bronze 
vessels." 

Perhaps the greatest surprise about 
Cornwall is its ideal climate. Aconites 
are in bloom by the first of January and 
crocuses a few weeks later. Fuchsias 
grow out of doors always, and are 
shrubs or trees, not plants as with us. 
Delicate rhododendrons and hydran- 
geas remain out in the open all winter 
and are untouched by the frost. 
Among the flowers that are found in 
bloom all winter are mentioned the 
daisy, the groundsel, butcher's broom, 
and many others. The banana, citron 
and orange flourish towards Land's 
End. 

Cornwall' is the home of the King 
Arthur and Lyonesse legend. Every 
boy has done homage to Arthur and 
the Knights of the Round Table, and 
it is with regret that we are forced to 
speak of anything pertaining to him 
as legendary. It is still sadder to 
relate that there are some historic 
infidels and iconoclasts who would 
have us believe there was no Arthur 
at all, but we may rest assured that 
he represents something worthy and 
heroic in the age from which his story 
reaches us. 

In the legend of Lyonesse, a mere 
excerpt from the great Arthurian 
legend, Arthur is holding court at 
Tintagel, where he is surrounded by 
those glorious knights of the Round 
Table, whom he had created and who 
had joined him in behalf of righteous- 
ness. Sin had crept into the company- 
and many of his most illustrious 
knights had fallen away in the hour 



of temptation. Treason had also made 
its appearance, and Prince Mordred, 
his nephew, had raised an army to 
wrest the crown of England from the 
king. 

Cornwall was full of Arthur's foes, 
and under Mordred they marched 
against Tintagel Keep, where Arthur 
and his remaining knights waited the 
attack. 

At break of day came the call to 
horse and Arthur and his uncon- 
quered knights rode off to meet the 
treacherous foe. Next evening the 
battered remnants of the army, whose 
chief had been slain by the rebels, were 
seen flying towards the Cassiterides, 
with Mordred harfd upon their track. 

While they paused on the brow of 
of a distant hill and debated the wis- 
dom of waiting to strike one more blow 
at the traitor, a misty shadow rose up 
between them and their pursuers and 
gradually assumed the form of the 
awful ghost Merlin. 

On thundered Mordred over those 
fair plains that then lay between the 
present shores of Cornwall and the 
Scilly Isles, — those plains where once 
men dug up mineral wealth and where 
the spires of forty churches were out- 
lined against the sky. But as he and 
his men galloped on, the clouds took 
on an ominous appearance and the 
light a lurid hue, while distant thunder 
moaned and muttered the portents 
of some awful happening. Suddenly 
Merlin, the enchanter, rose up in Mor- 
dred's path, the fountains of the great 
deep broke up, and as the walls of 
water rose on high with the sinking 
earth, the terrified hosts of Mordred 
essayed to flee, but in vain. They 
lie engulfed beneath those restless 
waves over which one sails to-day in 
going from Penzance to the Scilly 
Isles. 

The remnant of Arthur's army, 
snatched from the pursuer by the 
opening abyss, escaped to the Scilly 
Isles, where they lived ever after. 
Arthur was dead, Guinevere was dead, 
and the knights of the Round Table 
were scattered, so that there was 
nothing left to tempt them back to 
England. No wonder Tennyson makes 
the "bold Sir Bedivere" say: 
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"But now the whole Round Table is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world; 
And I, the last, go forth companionless, 
And the days darken round me and the 

years, 
Among new men, strange faces, other 

minds." 

My readers will understand with 
what new zest I re-read "Morte D' 
Arthur" after my visit to the scenes of 
his fabled story, arid more especially 
after I had sailed the waters that now 
roll above Lyonesse, in a ship whose 
desperate, pitching every moment sug- 
gested that she was determined to 
join the overwhelmed hosts of Mordred. 

Halfway between the shores of 
Cornwall and the Scilly Isles, which 
lie about twenty-seven miles west of 
Land's End, is Wolf Lighthouse, a 
solitary rock between the two, and 
evidently the highest point of land 
in that fair domain which, according 
to the legend, now sleeps beneath the 
wave. No doubt the land of Cornwall 
once reached to the Scillies as England 
once joined France, but when? 

On the morning 
of our departure 
for Cornfcvall, we 
were early at Pad- 
dington station, 
London, from 
which the^Great 
Western Railway 
runs a through 
train to Penzance, 
our objective point. 

It is necessary 
to be on time when 
traveling in Eng- 
land if you would 
keep your company 
together and jour- 
ney comfortably, 
unless, indeed, you 
have taken the pre- 
caution to engage 
seats a day or 
two in advance, 

since through carriages are run to the 
various towns and the trains are al- 
ways crowded. 

Our precaution was unavailing, how- 
ever, for already every apartment was 
full. In this strait, I appealed to a 
gold-braid bedecked individual, who 
looked as though he might own the 



railway, but was in fact merely an 
''inspector." I did not forget what 
has been said about the eloquence of 
"filthy lucre* ' and soon we were com- 
fortably ensconced in what I detected 
was a smoking compartment. I called 
my benefactor's attention to the 
discovery and he assured me that as 
there was no other apartment vacant, 
the guard would see that the ladies 
were not annoyed by any smokers. 
We picked up another traveler, a 
gentleman, before we got off, and left 
congratulating ourselves on our roomy 
and comfortable quarters. All went 
well till about one o'clock, when our 
fellow traveler extracted a brown pipe 
from his clothing and prepared to burn 
some incense. I appealed to him on 
behalf of the ladies, and though he 
looked rather incredulous and com- 
passionate when I repeated to him the 
promise of the guard, he desisted so 
far as to remove to the corridor to 
smoke. No doubt he thought un- 
complimentary things about us as he 



RUINS OP KING ARTHUR'S CASTLE. SHOWS WAY UP TO THE RUINS 
OP THE ISLAND 



tossed to and fro in the narrow aisle 
and thought of the ubiquitous Ameri- 
cans, occupying the comfortable leather 
cushions within. 

The first stop we made after leaving 
London was at Bath, whose name at 
once suggests its most salient feature, 
the hot springs and baths. It is an 
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old town, and there is a curious tra- 
dition that the beneficial effects of the 
springs were discovered by a British 
prince, who suffered from leprosy, and 
had observed the remedial effects the 
waters had on swine afflicted with the 
same disease. 

Our next stop was at Exeter. This 
town is connected with an arm of the 
sea by means of a canal so that ships 
of light tonnage can enter it. Here 
we caught our first whiff of the ocean 
and for miles after we left it we skirted 
the shore, and looked out over the sea, 
misty and gray in the falling rain, but 



"initiated" and found it so refreshing 
that we faced the remaining hours 
of the journey with perfect equanimity. 

Plymouth itself is a very interesting 
city. Especially is this true of the 
Hoe, a magnificent promenade thirty 
yards wide, some four hundred yards 
long, and fifty feet above the level of the 
sea, over which it commands a view to 
that isolated rock where the famous 
Eddystone light warns and welcomes. 

The Royal Albert Bridge, a mag- 
nificent structure of two arches, each 
four hundred and forty-five feet long 
and one hundred feet above the water, 
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none the less welcome after the sultri- 
ness, dust, and ceaseless roar of 
London. 

Exeter is said to be "the one^English 
city in which it is certain that human 
habitation has never ceased from the 
Roman period to the present day." 

We arrived at Plymouth about four 
o'clock, which is English "tea time" 
throughout Great Britain, and found 
perambulators on the broad platform 
with fragrant tea and Bath buns. 
English coffee is not always without 
reproach, and I have never known 
a man to ask for a second cup. Not 
so, however, English tea! It is the 
national "dish," and, to the initiated, 
seems fit for the gods. We were 



spans the river Tamar here and con- 
nects Devon, in which Plymouth is 
situated, with Cornwall. 

At the opposite end of this bridge 
is situated the little town of Saltash, 
which used to collect a toll of one 
shilling from every ship entering Ply- 
mouth harbor. Subsequent to the 
attack made by the Spanish Armada 
against England in 1588, it was cus- 
tomary to charge every Spanish ship 
two shillings. It was evidently the 
purpose of the thrifty Cornishmen to 
collect, in time, the amount of any 
damage they might have suffered 
through the unwelcome attention of 
Philip's warships. This patriotic 
purpose was frustrated by an ordi- 
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nance, passed in 1901, abolishing the 
regulation. 

We were soon conscious that we 
were in Cornwall. Glimpses of the 
sea, deep ravines, that widened into 
fertile valleys, rivers tide-empty, and 
displaying slimy banks which the re- 
turning sea will shortly cover up again, 
the abandoned mines with their waste 
heaps, their smokeless stacks, their 
windowless and roofless houses, were 
some of the first impressions we had 
of "the delectable Duchy." 

I know of no picture of desolation 
more complete than that of an aban- 
doned mining district. Without vege- 
tation or sign of life, with the suggestion 
of departed prosperity, over wide, 
bleak acres, silence, like death itself, 
reigns. I thought, as I felt my way 
cautiously among the various ruins 
and looked into the gaping shafts, and 
of course threw stones into them, that 
if I were writing a novel and wanted 
a murder committed, I could have it 
most successfully done here. . 

These mines were among the most 
prosperous ever known. Dalcoath 
mine at Camborne has been sunk to 
a depth qf 2,700 feet, and has paid 
more dividends than any tin or copper 
mine in tfce world. The Trescavean, an 
abandoned mine, on an expenditure of 
about $10,000 yielded over $5,000,000. 

These veins of metal are not worked 
out; they are as rich as ever, but the 
decline in the price of tin and copper 
and in some cases the cost of mining 
the metal, resulted .in the cessation of 
the work. The recent rise in prices 
of the ores, improvements in machinery 
and mining methods, have made it 
possible to restore prosperity to some 
of these properties. 

The Cornish miner, driven from 
home by the failure of the mines, is 
well known in every part of the world. 
As a sturdy workman and picturesque 
character he is found alike in Asia, 
Africa, and America, but his heart is 
in Cornwall, where he has wife or child 
or parent for whom he tenderly cares. 
The remittances from South Africa, 
during the recent Boer War, fell off, 
owing to the cessation of mining opera- 
tions there, to the striking sum of 

tfr00O 9 QQQ, 



We arrived at Penzance, which was 
to be our stopping place for two weeks, 
on the summer evening of a beautiful 
day when the sky was blue, the grass 
green, and the flowers, at every win- 
dow and* in all the gardens, smiling. 
After we had gotten settled in our 
rooms and looked out over the mag- 
nificent circular sweep of Mount's 
Bay, with St. Michael's Mount and its 
historic castle rising up out of the very 
deep, and far on the horizon the tawny 
sails of a fishing fleet a hundred strong, 
putting out to the sea for the night's 
draft of fishes, and especially as the 
breath of the ocean and the serenity 
of the evening moved up to greet us, 
we felt we had forgiven all our enemies, 
forgotten all our troubles, and were 
at peace even with ourselves. 

Across Mount's Bay, at a distance of 
fifteen or twenty miles, at Poldhu, we 
could see the towerS of the Marconi 
Telegraph Company. The mystery 
of this wonderful discovery only grows 
as one stands by the towers which 
lift their sensitive antennae into the 
ether and catch the tremulous vibra- 
tions which have transmitted them- 
selves three thousand miles over the 
wastes of the ocean. 

After this let us dream our wildest 
dreams. All may come true. Men 
once made sport of Jules Verne while 
they conned his fascinating pages, but 
the scientist has vindicated the seer 
and brought his dreams to pass. 

Penzance, itself, is beautiful and 
picturesque on account of its situation 
on the seaward side of a sloping hill. 
Its granatoid promenade, flanked by 
a drive, is half a mile long. This com- 
mands such a splendid view of the 
sea, the ships passing up the coast, 
the heights of St. Michael's Mount, 
and the rugged coast line round the 
bay, that it is a joy to walk or sit there. 

Below the walk is a fine gravel and 
sand beach, which is constantly occu- 
pied by loungers, readers or happy 
children. 

The main street of the town, whose 
strange name, Market Jew Street, 
baffles explanation, runs laterally along 
the hillside, which is here so steep^Jthat 
the curbing of the sidewalk on the 
west side of the street is a stone wall 
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six to eight feet high, cut at certain 
intervals with steps leading to and 
from the street. Chi this sidewalk one 
is on a level with the second-story 
windows of the opposite side. 

The street, which is wide and spa- 
cious for an old town, is interrupted 
at the brow of the hill by the market 
house, which stands almost in its 
middle. On the right is a passage for 
pedestrians, and on the left a narrow 
driveway for the street traffic. In 
front of the market hall is a handsome 
statue of Sir Humphry Davy, who 
was the son of a Penzance wood carver, 
and was born on Market Jew Street. 
As a hoy he was fond of experimenting 
With powder and fireworks to the 
neglect of his studies. The school- 
master of Penzance could not make 
any progress with him so he was sent 
to Truro, where no better results were 
obtained. He was then apprenticed 
to a surgeon-apothecary, but the many 
opportunities for experimentation this 
afforded him led the surgeon to believe 
the boy was incorrigibly lazy and that 
he would blow them all up some day. 

Coming under the notice of some sci- 
entific persons he was brought to 
Bristol, where he entered the Pneu- 
matic Medical Institute. From this 
moment his progress in chemistry and 
electrical studies was by leaps and 
bounds, and in 1801, at the age of 
twenty-three, he was elected lecturer 
in chemistry to the Royal Society and 
in the following year he was made 
professor. His ungainly appearance 
and manner created a certain prejudice 
against him, but his brilliant lectures 
and unique experiments soon cap- 
tivated the English metropolis. 

Scientific discourses, treatises, dis- 
coveries and consequent honors, fol- 
lowed rapidly upon one another till 
he was elected president of the Royal 
Society. Sir Humphry Davy is per- 
haps best known to the public at large 
by his invention of the safety lamp to 
prevent explosions from mine damp. 
This lamp he generously presented to 
the miners, as he refused to take out 
any patent for it. The career of this 
remarkable genius, destitute of the 
school and collegiate training that have 
made many other great men great, most 



certainly calls in question some of our 
fine spun educational theories. 

Penzance is the starting point from 
which splendid roads reach many 
points of interest in the southern part 
of Cornwall. Char-a-bancs leave every 
morning in various directions, and the 
weather is very accommodating, since, 
though a great deal of rain falls in 
"Cornwall, it generally rains at night. 

At a distance of about a mile from 
Penzance on the south is the little 
fishing village of Newlyn, a place much 
affected by artists and which has given 
its name to a school of the same. Here 
many of the exhibitors at the Royal 
Gallery have lived and here Mr. Pass- 
more Edwards has erected a beautiful 
art gallery. The contrast helps the 
memory: Newlyn is celebrated for its 
art and fish. 

Two miles beyond Newlyn is Mouse- 
hole, so named from a cave in the rocks 
near by. This village is called by the 
natives "Mousl." It is one of the 
quaintest spots I have ever seen. The 
streets writhe and twist as though the 
town had once been in a semi-molten 
condition and shaken. I tried to 
drive through these passages and suc- 
ceeded only indifferently in the widest, 
where I felt all the time although I 
were trespassing in some one's yard. 
In other places it was a complete fail- 
ure, and I found myself in a cul-de-sac, 
from which it was necessary to back 
out. 

The civic treasure of Mousehole, 
of which its citizens are justly proud, 
is the Kegwin Arms, an old hostelry, 
no longer licensed, which has been in 
existence since Elizabethan times. 
In 1595 a portion of the Spanish navy 
attacked this village and in the house 
opposite the Kegwin Arms is shown 
the cannon ball which killed Jenkin 
Kegwin, the proprietor of the famous 
inn. The marvel to me was that this 
Spanish cannon ball had not been 
carried off long ago by some curiosity 
hunter. Recently Sir Edmund An- 
trobus, the proprietor of Stonehenge, 
has been forced to fence in the Druid 
antiquities, many of them great rocks, 
to prevent the visitors from carrying 
them off, while here a cannon ball shot 
from a Spanish galleon remains unmo- 
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tested. This is either a great over- 
sight or it emphasizes what I said at 
the outset, that is, this quarter is little 
frequented by tourists. 

Above Mousehole, at the top of the 
hill, distant about a mile, is St. Paul. 
Here we sat in our carriage and read 
the inscription on Dolly Pentreath's 
monument. Dolly died in 1775, at 
the age of 102, and had the enviable 
distinction of being the last person to 
converse in the ancient Cornish speech, 
which died out in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Diligent inquiries made in vari- 
ous quarters failed to discover with 



sorrowfully admit that so little did 
their citizens appreciate the visit of 
their southern friends that they moved 
rapidly out of town and allowed the 
strangers to entertain themselves. 
This was so utterly different from the 
courtesy with which Sir Francis Drake 
and his friends welcomed them in the 
English Channel a few years earlier, 
tfcat we may pardon the Spaniards if 
they were surprised and hurt. 

On the north of Penzance, at a dis- 
tance of about three miles, is situated 
Marazion, whose name is also some- 
thing of a puzzle. Popularly it is said 
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whom she conversed. The monument 
to her memory, I found to my sur- 
prise, was erected by Prince Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte. 

A strenuous effort is now being 
made to preserve the Cornish tongue. 
It occurred to me that this commenda- 
ble enterprise should have been under- 
taken before Dolly left. 

On the occasion of the visit of the 
Spaniards to the Kegwin Arms, al- 
ready noted, they took the time 
necessary to run up to the top of 
the hill and burn the church here. 
In like impartial manner the Dons 
paid visits to Newlyn and Penzance. 
The historians of the latter place 



to mean bitter Zion, and to refer to a 
colony of Jews who once settled here. 
In support of the etymology, Market 
Jew Street in Penzance is cited, and 
the tradition that Joseph of Arima- 
thea was among the merchants who 
traded with this port for tin. In this 
connection I might mention that the 
coat of arms of Penzance is the head 
of John the Baptist on a charger. 

Recent research has robbed these 
interesting theories of their romance 
by affirming that Marazion is only a 
Cornish word for market (what a pity 
this matter was not referred to Dolly 
Pentreath!) that, though Penzance is 
Cornish for "Holy Head," yet the con- 
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nection with the head of John the 
Baptist is a myth of the Penzance 
fathers. Modern Marazion is inter- 
esting chiefly, if not entirely, because 
from that point St. Michael's Mount 
may be reached by a good road when 
the tide is out. 

The mention of St. Michael's Mount 
suggests the remark that it is the most 
striking feature of the bay. At high 
tide it stands up, sentinel like, out of 
the midst of the waters, solitary and 
alone. Precipitous on the south and 
east, but sloping on the north, from 
which direction it is approachable 
when the tide is out, crowned with a 
handsome castle, it tempts you to be- 
lieve it could bring forth from the stir- 
ring and chivalrous past many an in- 
teresting and bloody tale, if it could 
but speak. 

To my surprise I learned that the 
Romans had been here also, as Roman 
coins have been found on tie site. It 
is said that the Benedictines had a 
priory here as early as 490, but later 
the place was taken by the Gilbertines, 
a French order. When Edward III 
went to war with France he dispos- 
sessed them and gave it to the Nuns 
of Sion. For two hundred years it 
has been in possession of the family 
of St. Aubyns, the present occupant 
being Baron St. Levan. It has played 
an important part in various wars, 
having finally the misfortune to fall 
into the hands of the Roundheads. 

During our stay in Penzance a new 
regulation regarding visitors to the 
castle went into force. Hitherto there 
had been no restrictions, and the priva- 
cy of the residence was somewhat 
disturbed. On this account a guide 
was appointed who conducted visitors 
to the castle door, whereupon they 
were shown certain parts of the place. 

We climbed the mountain by a wind- 
ing road, passing two batteries of guns 
taken from French ships, and now so 
mounted as to command the bay from 
a position that afforded a splendid view, 
and finally reached the heavily barred 
door on the south. The guide knocked 
and rang several times before there 
was any response. Then we noticed 
a movement within and chains began 
to rattle au4 b^rs to withdraw, 



When at last the door swung open, a 
tall, angular, vinegary female, with a 
face like a knife and a voice like steel, 
filled up the doorway perpendicularly, 
though I must confess she produced 
little effect laterally. She opened her 
artillery on John, the guide. What 
did he mean by bringing visitors at 
that hour of the night! John looked 
at his watch and soiled, for he was on 
time. Still the case-knife was unre- 
lenting, but reading in John's counte- 
nance our right to enter, I perceived 
that this seeming refusal was only in- 
tended to enhance the graciousness of 
the later permission and, as a corollary, 
to heighten the expected fee. 

We were conducted to the chapel, a 
very interesting bit of architecture, 
containing on every hand memorial 
tablets of numerous soldiers of the 
family who had died for king and 
country in different parts of the British 
Empire. After we had looked round 
and were, as I thought, ready to go, 
the lady of the vinegar face, who was 
now in the midst of a visible, but vain 
effort, to look pleasant, intimated that 
the sight really worth seeing she was 
now prepared to show to us. She 
lighted a candle, turned aside one of 
the seats in the choir, and showed us 
a door to a stairway leading down be- 
low the chapel. 

Descending this we found ourselves 
in a little narrow crypt, cut out of the 
solid rock beneath the chapel floor. 
The door was discovered some years 
back while repairs were being made, 
and after the masonry was removed, 
a skeleton, supposed to be that of Sit 
John Arundell, a knight of the fifteenth 
century, who took part in the civil 
wars, was found. From the crypt 
an underground passage leads away 
through the solid rock to the edge of 
the mountain, and furnishes an exit 
to the chapel. This passage the Baron 
had considerately blocked, lest some 
of his visitors, in an attempt to escape 
from the guide, should creep in and 
get lost. I have no authority for this 
statement, which is simply an induc- 
tion which I made from the lady's 
face. 

There is a legend which says that 
the land beneath]* Mount's Pay was 
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Otice a forest, and disappeared when 
Lyonesse was lost. An old charter of 
the time of Edward the Confessor de- 
scribes St. Michael's Mount as the 
"holy mount which is near the sea," 
and another document said that the 
Mount "was originally enclosed within 
a very thick wood, distant from the 
ocean six miles." It is said also that 
the old Cornish name for the Mount 
meant a "hoar rock in the woods." 
Submarine trees are still washed 
ashore, it is said. 

Penzance, Newlyn and Mousehole 
are great fishing centers, and I know 
of no prettier sight than that afforded 
in the evening on Mount's Bay when 
there is a circle of sails along the 
horizon. There is no white canvas 
seen. The sails, which are tawny or 
red — out of respect, no doubt, to the 
artistic proclivities of Newlyn — add 
a touch of poetry to the scene. 

As you watch, the sails grow dimmer 
on the horizon, and the shadows deepen 
till at last you seek repose and fall 



asleep dreaming of fisherman's luck. 
You seem to have slept but a moment 
but it is already morning, when the 
fisherman's striBent voice vibrates 
through yourconsciousnesswith his call 
of "Pilchards! pilchards I pilchards!" 
Fisherman's luck? You wish now 
that he had drowned last night in- 
stead. This is your first churlish 
thought as you turn over and attempt 
to go asleep. But it is no use I Be- 
sides, you remember you asked the 
landlady to have pilchards for break- 
fast, and you begin to feel a growing 
curiosity to know whether the famous 
Cornish fish is living up to his reputa- 
tion. A turn in the morning air is like 
a promenade on shipboard in mid- 
ocean, and as you sit down to break- 
fast with an eager appetite, you have 
forgiven the fisherman for not getting 
drowned, and your spirits rise as you 
test the merits of his catch. IJver 
after, no matter where you go, you 
will hear his voice a-calling, "Pil- 
chards I pilchards!" L _ 
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Our Right to Love. By Anna Chase 
Deppen. New York: J. S. Ogilvie 
Publishing Co. Price, $i .c 



.00. 



Mrs. Deppen, a native of New Orleans 
and well-known for her short stories 
and verse in the daily and weekly 



MRS. ANNA CHASE DEPPBN 

press, has chosen for the scene of her 
first novel a picturesque island in the 
Wyoming valley, the historic scene 
of the Wyoming massacre, which the 
poet Campbell has perpetuated in his 
poem, " Gertrude of Wyoming." 
1 ' Our Right to Love " is not a historical 
novel, but a love story replete with 
pathos, dramatic action and humor. 
The plot hinges on the engagement of 
the hero to marry his benefactor's 
niece from motives of gratitude. 



When later he meets a charming Ken- 
tucky girl and learns what love really 
is there is a sharp and prolonged 
struggle between his heart and his 
conscience. 



The Storm Signal. By Gustave F. 
Mertins. Indianapolis, Ind. : Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. Price, $1.50. 

The race problem in fiction is a popular 
theme, and Mr. Mertins, in "The 
Storm Signal, 1 ' has cast an interesting 
light on this subject. He paints 
the type of the affectionate, faithful 
old family retainer, as well as the un- 
ruly element whose presence is a con- 
stant menace. The workings of a 
secret society and the astonishing 
ascendency gained by three "black 
magicians," ending in an uprising 
among the negroes, crowds the narra- 
tive with thrilling interest. Mr. Mer- 
tins is particularly happy in his negro 
dialect, and the illustrations, by A. 
I. Keller, add greatly to the whole 
value of the story. 

• 
Can Such Things Be? By Ambrose 
Bierce. Washington and New 
York: Neale Publishing Co. Price, 
$1.25. 

Mr. Bierce, the well-known Western 
writer, has collected, -under the above 
title, a number of stories relating to 
the unreal or supernatural, together 
with a sprinkling of war stories in his 
usual vein of keen wit. These stories, 
while full of interest to those interested 
in gruesome or ' * creepy " ta|es, do not 
afford the best vehicle for Mr. Bierce's 
cleverness, which is best displayed 
in his essay work. We understand 
that the Neale Company will shortly 
reprint "The Monk and the Hang- 
man's Daughter," a story which Mr. 
Bierce wrote in Madrid in connection 
with the celebrated Austrian author, 
Dr. S. Danziger, but which, though 
meeting with immediate, favor, had 
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only one edition, owing to the failure 
of its publishers. 



The Blue Cockade. By Flora Mc- 
Donald Williams. Washington and 
New York: Neale Publishing Co. 

This charming story of the Old Do- 
minion preserves to our literature a 



record of the tragic and romantic 
history in which the State is so rich. 
Its pictures of home life, its descrip- 
tions of matchless scenery and its 
sparkling chronicles of social life 
give a delightful and veracious pic- 
ture and render it worthy of a high 
place in the ranks of noteworthy 
novels. 



THE SOUTH AND CINCINNATI 

By W. C. Rinearson 



Having lately returned from the 
land of cotton, that monarch that 
holds sway all over the world, with- 
out whose dictum the wheels of the 
earth's progress would stop, I am 
moved to say that with each visit I 
make to the "White Country" I am 
more deeply impressed with the stu- 
pendous growth of that section, its 
power and glorious future. 

"Keep your eye on the South," Jay 
Gould said a quarter of a century ago. 
"It is a new country, an El Dorado 
of riches." He was not more pro- 
phetic than time has proved. It is 
computed that more than $300,000,- 
000 of money has been added to the 
wealth of the South in the last two 
years. If any part of the United 
States has cause for pride in the cen- 
sus returns of the past twelve months 
it is that section. Providence has 
been kind throughout its entire do- 
main. 

Glancing backward, during the pe- 
riod between the years 1890 and 1900, 
it is seen that the capital invested in 
the cotton belt was increased from 
$181417,000 to $3794<>7»9 I 5> or Io6 
per cent The Southern Cotton 



Growers' Association is an organiza- 
tion with more power than Wall 
Street. It literally holds the money 
power in the hollow of its hand. 

The result of its conference in Jan- 
uary had a significance of national 
import. And yet, a few words might 
tell the tale of the result. "Hold for 
15 cents, encourage the cultivation of 
less acreage and larger crops." Cot- 
ton need fear no rival, knowing that 
it produces, in value, more than iron 
and steel combined. Let the cotton 
crop but half fail, and the heart of in- 
dustry beats more slowly; fully fail, 
and the word "panic" has found a 
new meaning. It would require a 
brain omniscient to comprehend the 
vastness of the product of the past 
year. The idea- that India, Egypt or 
any other foreign country will become 
a formidable competitor of the South 
in cotton growing need not be serious- 
ly considered (if ever) for the next 
half century. The largest drawback 
to such a probability is the indiffer- 
ence of the people of Oriental lands 
to agricultural pursuits. 

To one thing the South points with 
pardonable pride — its success in dis- 
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couraging industrial unions. Capital 
is master, and will likely remain so. 
The race question is one that the 
South alone can settle. It goes with- 
out saying that the Southerner better 
knows the negro than the Northerner, 
and for the sake of the entire coun- 
try, should be allowed to solve the 
problem as best he may. The negro 
is satisfied in the South, and mat 
many of them have developed a ten- 
dency toward economy, to hoard their 
earnings, is looked upon by the South 
as an evidence of improvement, and 
is largely encouraged by employers. 

So to-day, forty years after the sur- 
render of the gallant remnant of the 
Confederate army at Appomattox, we 
see old Dixie rise from the ashes of 
desolation, a conqueror of conquer- 
ors, showing such mighty recupera- 
tion as history does not record of any 
other section of the earth under like 
conditions. It would be impossible to 
conceive of anything of which the 
South could be deprived and suffer 
to any large extent. All the products 
of all generous lands are hers, wheth- 
er cereals, fruits, vegetables or min- 
erals, not to mention her world pow- 
er, cotton. 

In Georgia cotton is the major 
commodity, but her timber and mill- 
ing interests are enormous. In 
Alabama iron is still the impor- 
tant factor, but coal, lime, lime- 
stone and dolomite are to be reck- 
oned with. The same may be said of 
the entire cotton belt. The South 
regards as the most signal point in its 
development the establishment of the 
land and industrial agency organized 
by Mr. Samuel Spencer, of the South- 
ern Railway (Queen & Crescent) 
System some years ago. This, to- 
gether with the reorganization of the 
Richmond Valley System by J. P. 
Morgan, was taken as the birth of the 
era that has wrought such immense 
power for the cotton country. Fol- 
lowing this came the entrance of the 
Pennsylvania interests into the Board 
of the Charleston & Ohio and Nor- 
folk & Western, thus completing the 
circle of friendly interests. The Illi- 
nois Central, originally built to run 
between Chicago and New Orleans, 



realized the fact that Cincinnati wa£ 
the logical distributing station for the 
South, and made that city its northern 
terminus. The Manufacturers' Rec- 
ord, of Baltimore, will accept no ad- 
vertising, it will be remembered, from 
any other city north of the Mason and 
Dixon line, because no other is likely 
to advance so much the development 
of the South. 

I have been greatly pleased in my 
recent tours through the Cotton 
States to recognize the kindly feel- 
ing that is growing there for this 
city. The South is fully alive to 
the fact that this city is its natural 
market, and that it can purchase ev- 
erything needful here with as little ex- 
pense as elsewhere, with railroad fa- 
cilities giving us the balance of power. 
The South is our natural commercial 
tributary, just as Chicago is that of 
the Northwest. My attention has 
been directed recently to the interest 
developing in the South in our Fall 
Festival. This endeavor upon our 
part to enlarge the opportunities of 
advertising our commercial strength, 
and to obtain ideas from other sec- 
tions, is sure to evolve great things 
in the future. I am glad to see the 
purpose upon the part of the Festival 
directorate to extend its aims to the 
enlargement of our relations with the 
South. The interest of serious nature 
taken in the Festival by the Industrial 
Bureau, Advertisers' and Commercial 
Clubs and all other organizations that 
have for their purpose the honor and 
glory of Cincinnati, is in itself an ob- 
ject lesson to the South, and proves 
the evidence of our own faith in the 
project The future of this city as a 
great metropolis depends upon our 
own works, and that spirit of fairness 
without which no greatness may be 
assured. 

During the yellow fever panic of 
1905 the Southern people appealed to 
the management of the Queen & Cres- 
cent Route for extra accommoda- 
tions for transportation of refugees 
to the North. This was not only 
readily conceded, but Cincinnati most 
hospitably opened its arms to receive 
them, a fact that caused large grati- 
tude throughout the South. 
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HON. ROBT. L. TAYLOR 

Our Editor-in-Chief, who has just been chosen by his people to represent 
them in the United States Senate 
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A HOME FOR INDIAN ORPHANS 

By Daniel Rogers 



i N the year 1857 Rev. 
f J. S. Murrow left his 
home in Georgia to 
become a missionary 
to the Creek Nation 
in Indian Territory. 
For nearly fifty years 
this apostle labored 
faithfully among the 
different tribes, civil- 
_ ized and uncivilized, 

learning their ways and understanding 
their needs. The result of his work 
was the conviction that the real help 
the Indian needed was loving training 
to fit the youths for a practical life, and 
loving care for the aged and helpless. 
The idea of founding a home for 
Indian orphan children grew out of 
the situation of affairs in the Indian 
Territory. The reservations belong- 
ing to the Indians were being allotted 
to the individuals of the tribes in 
severalty. Grafters and land sharks 
were eagerly watching and taking 
advantage of every opportunity to 
5 



come into possession of these allot- 
ments by fair means or foul. Many 
who were appointed as guardians for 
orphan children were planning to fill 
their pockets with ill-gotten gains at 
the expense of these children for whose 
welfare they cared nothing, only so 
far as they could accomplish their 
selfish designs. What would become 
of these children and old persons when 
their lands had all passed out of their 
possession? 

From the observation of these con- 
ditions Dr. Murrow devised a plan for 
the preservation of their property to 
the Indians. Selecting a number of 
prominent chiefs he explained to 
them that if each adult landowner 
would donate a few acres of his allot- 
ment the sum total could be located 
in one plot and made a self-supporting 
home for the orphans and the indigent. 
Many of the Indians were glad to do 
this. Individual donations of ten, 
forty, eighty and even one hundred 
and sixty acres were made. A Board 
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SUNSHINE AND MOONSHINE 

By Governor Taylor 

POLITICS 

Politics has its lights and shadows — mostly shadows. The man who wins 
at the primary earns his honors, and may the Lord have mercy on the man 
who loses. And yet it cannot be questioned that often the man who wins 
is the loser, and the loser is often the winner. The winner ought to be a 
good Samaritan and the loser ought to keep his lips closed. It is hard for 
the man who triumphs to repress exultation; it is difficult for the vanquished 
to conceal his wounds. The victor alone is worthy of praise, who knows 
how to be generous. The defeated alone deserves sympathy, who knows 
how to suffer in silence. This is true not only in war but in politics. Grant 
never boasted his achievements; Lee never paraded his sorrows; McKinley 
received his honors without boasting; Bryan accepted his defeats without 
complaining. It takes more courage to survive the wounds of defeat than 
to gracefully wear the crown of a conqueror. 

The philosopher in politics accepts defeat as the old man accepted the 
situation when he was expelled from the ballroom. He had too much 
of the "Oh, be joyful" aboard and as he staggered down the street he heard 
the sound of revelry in the ballroom above ; he found his way up the stairs 
and saw the young folks wheeling and whirling in the mazes of the misty 
dance. The old man got excited and tried to get a partner, and when the 
ladies all refused, he pulled off his hat and went galloping around the ball- 
room alone until he galloped into the arms of a couple of strong men who 
ushered him to the top of the stairs and gave him a push and a kick and 
he went revolving like a hoop down to the street below. But "truth 
crushed to the earth will rise again." He rose and stood with his back 
against a lamp post and looking up into the faces that were gazing down, 
said: "Gentlemen, you may be able to fool some folks, but you can't fool 
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me. I know why you kicked me down them stairs; you don't want me up 
there, that's the reason!" 

A gentleman asked an old politician in a recent heated campaign how 
he was running. "Well, sir," the old politician said, "I will tell you a story to 
illustrate how I am running. An old Texan was telling the preacher in 
his town of his narrow escape from death in a cyclone. He said the cyclone 
caught him up in the field where he was plowing and whirled him far up 
into the air and he was accompanied by trees and houses and planks and 
cattle and mules — sometimes they whirled by him and sometimes he whirled 
by them, but the cyclone let him down a mile away into another field 
unscathed and without a scratch upon him. The old preacher looked solemn 
and said: "Now, John, you are a sinner, but don't you believe the Lord 
was with you in that cyclone?" "I don't know whether he was or not" said 
John, "but if he was with me, he was a-goin' some." 

Many reasons are given by men for entering the field of politics, but 
it is quite probable that the main reason which actuates them all is contained 
in the story of the doctor and the baby. 

A society lady who had been away from home all day, neglecting 
her baby, sent for the old doctor to come and see what was the matter with 
it. It was feebly crying and looked pale and sick. The old doctor took 
it in his arms. It immediately began to root around in his bosom with 
open mouth and the old doctor solemnly handed it back to its mother and 
said: "I am sorry to tell you, madam, I can do nothing for the child." The 
lady began to weep and plead with the doctor to save it. But the doctor 
shook his head solemnly and said: "I repeat, madam, I can do nothing 
for the child — it is hungry." 



AN AFTER-DINNER SPEECH 

It was just at the close of the war. Friends of General Bedford Forrest 
gave him a banquet at Jackson, Tennessee, and many prominent men who 
had worn the gray were there. Music mingled with laughter as the hours 
glided by, and wine mingled with wit and humor around the banquet spread. 
The merriment increased with the flow of fun and feeling from the lips of 
many an eloquent Southerner. Finally the moment came for Forrest to put to 
rout his old friend, Landon C. Haynes, who had represented Tennessee 
in the Confederate Senate through the whole war and who believed that 
Forrest was the greatest cavalry general that ever vaulted into saddle. The 
hero of many a battlefield rose and held up his glass amid his friends and 
admirers, and there was a twinkle in his eye as he said : "Here is to Landon 
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C Haynes, who hails from East Tennessee — that country sometimes called 
the God-forsaken." Haynes instantly leaped to his feet and said: "I plead 
guilty to the soft impeachment; I am an East Tennessean; I was born on 
the Watauga, which in the Indian vernacular means 'beautiful river/ and 
beautiful river it is; there I have stood in my childhood and looked down 
through its glassy waters and beheld a heaven below, and then looked up and 
beheld a heaven above, like two mirrors each reflecting in the other its moons 
and planets and trembling stars ; and from its bank of ivy and hemlock, of 
laurel and pine, there stretches a vale back to the distant mountains, as 
beautiful and exquisite as any in Italy or Switzerland; there stand the great 
Roan, the great Black and the great Unaka mountains, among the tallest 
in North America, around whose dizzy heights the clouds gather of their 
own accord even on the brightest day; there I have seen the great storm 
spirit go and take his evening nap in his pavilion of darkness and of 
clouds; then I have seen him aroused at midnight and like a giant re- 
freshed by slumber, awake the tempest and let loose the red lightnings that 
shot along the mountain tops for a thousand miles, swifter than an eagle's 
flight in heaven: then I have seen them get up and dance like angels of 
light in the bosom of the cloud, to the music of that grand organ of nature 
whose keys seemed to have been touched by the fingers of divinity in the 
halls of eternity that resounded in thunder tones through the universe ; then 
I have seen the darkness drift away beyond the western horizon and the 
morning get up like a queen from her saffron bed and come forth from her 
palace in the sun and stand tiptoe on the misty mountain tops, and while 
old night fled from before her shining face to his hiding place at the pole, 
she lighted with a smile the green vale and beautiful river, where I was born 
and played in my childhood. Oh, beautiful land of the mountains with thy 
sun painted cliffs, how can I ever forget thee !" 



LAUGHTER 

. Laughter is that mysterious tide of sentiment that flows from soul to 
soul and that cannot be expressed in words ; it ebbs and flows from heart to 
heart and breaks into pearls and silvery foam on the troubled shores of human 
life; it turns the humblest home into a palace; it makes the pauper a king. 
Wherever its rapturous billows roll, we are tossed to and fro on the sweetest 
waves of passion that heave the human breast. Happier is he who tickles 
the ribs of his fellow man and charms laughter to the lips of trouble, or dries 
a tear on the cheek of sorrow with the sunshine of a smile, than 1 he who 
stabs his fellow man between the ribs with the tongue of malice and bitterness 
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and thus crucifies laughter on the lips of joy, or drowns the sunshine of a 
smile beneath a flood of tears. 

A king once called his wise men and soothsayers around him and said 
to them: "I am king of the realm; I have wealth and glory to my heart's 
content; I have music to charm my ears and flower gardens to charm my 
eyes ; I dwell in a palace, I sit on a throne ; armies march wtTen I command ; 
every wish is gratified, yet I am the most miserable man in the world. I 
cannot laugh; I am unhappy. Tell me, wise men, where shall I find happiness; 
tell me, soothsayers, how shall I be happy." They held a lengthy counsel 
and finally appeared before the king and said: "Disguise thyself, O king, 
and go out among the people unknown to them ; search for the happiest man 
in the realm; make him give thee his shirt; put it on and thou shalt be 
happy." The king went out disguised in quest of the happiest man in his 
realm and -finally came upon a very humble person who was laughing by the 
wayside, and entered into a conversation with him. "Art thou happy?'* 
asked the king. "I have not a moment of trouble," answered the man. 
"I am happy day and night; life with me is one continuous round of joy." 
The king threw back his cloak and said: "I am the king of the realm, give 
me thy shirt." The man smiled and ptilled open his coat of rags and said : 
"I haven't got any." The shirtless man went laughing on through the 
world while the mighty king went sighing back to his throne. 



DE RESMERECTION ANGEL 

By some means Uncle Ephraham found out that Uncle Si had slipped in 
and stolen his hot 'possum an' 'taters that night he thought he had eaten it 
himself in his sleep, and he resolved on dire revenge. He crept over cautiously 
to old Si's cabin and listened at the door to hear him snoring that night, and 
slipping in, he stole the old snoozer's breeches and shoes and hid them ; then 
going out in the chimney corner where the fishing poles stood, he inserted 
a very long gourd handle through a crack in the wall right under Si's bed and 
blew an unearthly "honk!" on it, that would have startled a marble statue. 

"Lan' o' Goshen! What wuz dat?" whispered Si, as he tumbled out of 
bed, bringing all the bed-clothes. 

"It is Gabrihell's ghos' come atter you fur stealin' uv Ephraham 's 'possum ! 
OF Si, you greedjus or sinner, 'pare to die!" said a deep, sepulchral voice 
through the gourd-handle, as it gave another resounding blast. 

"Dat sure is de resmerection ho'n," chattered the affrighted Si, as he 
reached for the place where his breeches usually reposed, and fumbling vainly 
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around in the dark, he muttered: "Wunner whar dem dratted britches is 
misconducted deyselves?" 

"Sperits don' w'ar no britches whar you's a-gwine," said Gabriel. "Jes' 
lay down dar on de flo' 'n die lak dat 'possum you done stole 'n et. De huss'U 
be 'long in a minit," and the resmerection angel extemporized a lot of splut- 
tering, hawking, screeching sounds through the gourd-handle, doubtless in- 
tended to soothe Si's perturbed emotions, but which would have surprised 
Gabriel and made a graven image's flesh crawl. 

Si didn't wait to have any more "congulgions" with the ghost, but broke 
out the cabin door barefoot in the snow, with his scanty shirt flapping saluta- 
tions to the whistling winds, and bursting in at Uncle Eph's empty cabin he 
was shivering and jibbering under the bed when its owner came calmly in in 
seeming blissful ignorance that Judgment Day was come. He fished Si out 
from under the bed and went after his breeches and shoes before Si began to 
get his scattered wits in shape and incoherently 'splain the situation, wind- 
ing up with the propitiating avowal: 

"Unc' Eph, 'clar to goodness dat 'possum o' yourn jes' up 'n follered me 
out'n dis house. I dim come in to ax you howdy and dat 'possiun jes' riz up, 
he did, an' chase me out, but I gwin'er ketch you forty-leben 'possums nax 
week, sure I is." 

Si was the hero of the quarter next day when it was known the resmerec- 
tion angel had honored him with a visit, and he proudly proclaimed: 

"I'd a bin in* glory rate dis minit, sho', but ol' Peter wouldn't let me in 
'mongst de angels 'dout my britches on." 



HAPPINESS 



Happiness will flee from a palace to dwell in a hovel; it will turn its 
back upon a king to be the companion of a pauper. Wealth cannot buy it; 
power and position are its enemies ; it hides its face in the presence of frown- 
ing ambition; it loves to dwell among the hills where contentment sings, 
and where nature rocks the cradles of poets and orators. 

Of course there are a few exceptions to the rule that happiness cannot 
be found among the great and powerful of earth. It has been known in a 
few instants to occupy 3, seat in the United States Senate. 
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paints the shad- 
his canvas ; the 



PART IV 
In every brain there is a bright 
phantom realm, where fancied pleas- 
ures beckon from distant shores; but 
when we launch our barks to reach 
them, they vanish, and beckon again 
from still more distant shores. And 
so, poor fallen man pursues the ghosts 
of paradise as the deluded dog chases 
the shadows of flying birds in the 
meadow. 

The painter only 
ows of beauty on 
sculptor only chis- 
els its lines and 
curves from the 
marble; the sweet- 
est melody is but 
the faint echo of 
the wooing voice of 
music. 

We stumble over 
the golden nuggets 
of contentment in 
pursuit of the 
phantomsof wealth, 
and what is wealth ? 
It cannot purchase 
a moment of hap- 
piness. Marble 
halls may open wide 
their doors and of- 
fer shelter, but hap- 
piness will flee from 
a palace to dwell 
in a cottage. We 
crush under our 



Chasing the shadow* of Hying birds 



feet the roses of peace and love in our 
eagerness to reach the illuminated 
heights of glory; and what is earthly 
glory? 

" He who ascends to mountain tops shall 

find 
The loftiest peaks are wrapped in clouds 

and snow; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Though high above the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
'Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head." 

I saw a come- 
dian convulse thou- 
sands with his de- 
lineations of the 
weaknesses of hu- 
manity in the in- 
imitable "Rip Van 
Winkle." I saw 
him make laughter 
hold its sides, as 
h e impersonated 
the coward in "The 
Rivals;" and I 
said: "I wo ul d 
rather have the 
power of Joseph 
Jefferson, to make 
the world laugh, 
and to drive care 
and trouble from 
weary brains and 
sorrow from heavy 
w hearts, than to 

wear the blood- 
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I'would rather live in a cabin than be the archangel of war 
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stained laurels of military glory, 
or to be President of the Unit- 
ed States, burdened with bonds 
and rold, and overwhelmed 
with the double standard and 
three girl babies. 

It is the false ideal that 
builds the "Paradise of Fools." 
It is the eagerness to achieve 
success in realms we cannot 
reach, which breeds more than 
half the ills that curse the 
world. If all the fish eggs 
were to hatch, and every little 
fish become a big fish, the 
oceans would be pushed from 
their beds, and the rivers would 
be eternally "dammed" — with 
fish; but the whales, and 
sharks, and sturgeons, and dog- 
fish, and eels, and snakes, and 
turtles, make three meals every 
day in the year on fish and fish 
eggs. If all the legal spawn 
should hatch out lawyers, the 
earth and the fulness thereof 
would be mortgaged for fees 
and mankind would starve to 
death in the effort to pay off 
the "aforesaid and the same." 
If the entire crop of medical 
eggs should hatch out full- 
fledged doctors, old "Skull and Cross 
Bones" would hold high carnival 
among the children of men, and the 
old sexton would sing: 

" I gather them in, 
I gather them in." 

If I could get the ear of the young 
men who pant after politics, as the 
hart panteth after the wtater brooks, 
I would exhort them to seek honors 
in some other way, for "Jordan is a 
hard road to travel." 

The poet truly said: "How like a 
mounting" devil in the heart is the 
unreined ambition. Let it once but 
play the monarch, and its haughty 
brow glows with a beauty that be- 
wilders thought and unthrones peace 
forever. Putting on the very pomp 
of Lucifer, it turns the heart to ashes, 
and with not a spring left in the bos- 
om for the spirit's lip, we look upon 
our splendor and forget the thirst of 
which we perish." 



Victor Hugo said of Napoleon th« 
Great: "The frontiers of kingdoms 
oscillated on the map. The sound of 
a superhuman sword being drawn 
from its scabbard could be heard ; and 
he was seen, opening in the thunder 
his two wings, the Grand Army and 
the Old Guard ; he was the archangel 
of war." And when I read it I 
thought of the death and terror that 
followed wherever the shadow of the 
open wings fell. I thought of the 
blood that flowed, and the tears that 
were shed wherever the sword 
gleamed in his hand. I thought of 
the human skulls that paved Napo- 
leon's way to St. Helena's barren 
rock, and I said, "I would rather 
dwell in a log cabin, in the beautiful 
land of the mountains where I was 
born and reared, and sit at its humble 
hearthstone at night, and in the fire- 
light, play the humble rural tunes on 
the fiddle to my happy children, and 
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bask in the smiles of my sweet wife, oscillate on the map of the world,' 

than to be the 'archangel of war,' with and then, away from home and kin- 

my hands stained with human blood, dred and country, die at last in exile 

or to make the 'frontiers of kingdoms and in solitude." 



Jn exile and solitude 



THE BABIES ARE OUT 

When all the changing colors of spring arc fresh unfurled 

And little bits o' babies, beribboned and becurled, 

Are out, the joy of living just seems to swamp the world. 

The very joy of living — the babies' far-blown mirth, 
The bursting buds and blossoms ; when everything of worth 
Is flaunting till it seems like the childhood of the earth. 

The childhood of Creation! the jasmine, rose and phlox, 
Forget-me-nots and daisies, and pathways lined with box; 
And little bits 'o babies with yellow, ribboned locks. 

Just little bits o' babies with little bits o' toys, 

And yellow hair all tousled; just little girls and boys, 

And the world grown young and glad and full of happy noise. 

Judd Mortimer Lewis. 
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The scene in St. Petersburg last 

month when more than one hundred 

peasants lined the long hall on the 

left of the throne un- 

The Nemesis of cowed and unafraid 

Progress, of the Little Father 

was dramatic enough. 

At last the voice of the people has 
reached the ears of the Czar in truth 
and in earnest. Nor did the poverty 
of the peasant cringe below the white 
splendor of his sovereign. It is one 
of the last great triumphs of Democ- 
racy, that ice-bound Russia should 
have found every congealed artery of 
her soul melted in the warmth of 
human liberty, equality and fraternity. 
There can be no question but that on* 
of the most interesting developments 
of the world's history will be the story 
of Russian Democracy, one of whose 
most fascinating chapters is now be- 
in? written. Twelve years ago, Ivan 
Petrunkevitch handed the Czar an ad- 
dress of loyalty which said in plain- 
Russian words, that his country need- 
ed and was ready for a Constitution 
and Parliament. The Little Father 
replied, that such talk was a senseless 
dream. The tide was coming in. 
Twelve more years followed in which 
it rose higher and higher and now 
dramatically enough in the St. Peters- 
burg Palace, Ivan Petrunkevitch, first 
speaker of the Russian douma, de- 
manded amnesty for all those who la- 
bored and suffered that a Russian 
National Assembly might be. More 
interesting than any novel will be the 
story of how Russia came to herself. 
If it be without further bloodshed, the 
world will be glad. A curious coinci- 
dence made the douma convene on the 
anniversary of the French States Gen- 
eral, in 1789. There is more than one 
parallel between the condition of 
France then and Russia now. The 
French king and nobles would not 



bend before the wind of the people's 
will, so they were broken. It remains 
to be seen whether history will repeat 
itself. 



We are witnessing of late days a 
very wonderful change in religious 
sentiment and action. During the past 

month the churches 

A New Spirit in have played an im- 

the Churches portant part in the 

making of American 
news, and it is interesting news that 
they have furnished, especially to those 
who have taken the time and trouble 
to learn somewhat of the past in 
church history. A new age and a 
new spirit have come in religious cir- 
cles. There have been certain broad 
outlines which have characterized ec- 
clesiastical conditions during the past 
ages. For many years after the found- 
ing of Christianity, the Greek spirit of 
philosophy dominated its develop- 
ment. The subtleties of Hellenic 
transcendentalism and old-world here- 
sies of a hundred sorts were drawn in 
and out of the stream of development. 
The great and predominating thought 
in that age was the construction of a 
thoroughgoing theology. Right well 
was it done. Doctrine must needs be 
defined and the way of faith made 
plain. This spirit lasted until that of 
the Roman superseded it, when the 
spirit of organization became the pre- 
dominating influence. The theology 
having been settled in the main, there 
was left the organization of Christian- 
ity to be perfected. To do this was 
a task of centuries. Little by little, the 
chorepiscopi gave allegiance to the 
metropolitan bishops and they in turn 
bowed before the five great patriarchs. 
When the Saracen had swept away all 
but one of these, it seemed just and 
right that the patriarch of Rome 
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should be exalted to the office of 
the supreme Father, Pope. Many 
hundreds of years more were taken 
to establish the doctrine of Papal su- 
premacy, to concatenate the whole 
wonderful fabric of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church and to place that church 
at the head of all European religion 
and politics. Then came a renaissance, 
with its flood of light, of revolution 
and reformation — the renaissance 
which brought almost as much mis- 
ery to earth as it did happiness, but 
which purged the world with fire and 
left it cleaner, sweeter and holier. But 
it brought with it a new spirit known 
to history as the Protestant or Divisive 
Spirit. The great Schism came and 
then a thousand minor Schisms. The 
Protestant Church became divided in- 
to a hundred sects and these again 
into a hundred sub-sects, until it would 
have taken an adding machine to 
count their number. Some slight dif- 
ference in belief, as to how the 
church should be governed, how bap- 
tism should be administered, how 
services should be conducted, how pas- 
tors should be paid, how hymns should 
be sung, how this or that doctrine 
should be pronounced, seemed a good 
and sufficient reason for the organiza- 
tion of a new church, and the anath- 
ematization of all others. It was 
this spirit that continued almost down 
to the present time, but recently an- 
other change has come over the 
churches, a new influence dominates 
them, a new spirit. What shall we 
Cc 1 it? 



Last month there was consum- 
mated the union of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church with that of the 
Northern body, from 
The Federal which it was separated 
Spirit early in the nineteenth 

century. In Canada 
Methodists, Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists have gotten together 
on a common basis. There is on foot 
also in this country a movement for the 
federation of all denominations hold- 
ing to the reformed faith and governed 
by Presbyterian models. The Metho- 
dists are talking of organic union and 



it has become the order of the day to 
wiash out the old lines of separation. 
Federation has come instead of di- 
vision, and though there be those who 
would stay the wheel of progress, it 
is too late. The road is smooth and 
easy ; the momentum is great and the 
drivers are very determined. A cor- 
ollary of this condition of affairs is the 
diminution of interest in dogma. Old- 
time theology is good and theoreti- 
cally to be desired, but practically unin- 
teresting. Its tendency is toward di- 
vision itself, which is out of accord 
with the spirit of the time. It is a 
fact, therefore, that its death seems to 
be necessary in order that the churches 
may get together. It is as if a wheel 
had been buried in the mud, each spoke 
symbolizing a denomination. The 
theological mud (do we riot call it 
theological mud slinging?) which fills 
the interstices between the spokes 
must be dug out before we can see 
that all the churches are united in a 
common hub. Hands are not wanting 
to dig away this mud. In fact, there 
is danger that part of the essentials 
of the wheels ma)rbe injured by a too 
reckless hatred of everything theologi- 
cal, and that men will forget that the 
presence of non-essentials indicates the 
importance of the essential. It is a 
curious fact, that there are hundreds 
■of men in the pulpits of America to- 
day, who believe practically what the 
arch-heretic Hume believed. Yet they 
are the pastors and shepherds of the 
people. Perhaps the pendulum has 
swung too far in its desire to oust 
theology. But it is good to know that 
the churches are uniting even at the 
sacrifice of a few distinctive principles. 



The fact that the American people 
will eventually develope a love of the 
beautiful has received strong support 

in a number of recent 

Aesthetic movements. The 

America White Mountains, 

which include Mount 
Washington, are not to be handed over 
to the lumber companies to be denuded 
of their magnificent forests, but may 
be made the nucleus of a forest pre- 
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serve. Hook Mountain, on the Hud- 
son, is not to be quarried any longer, 
but is to be made into a park by the 
New York Legislature. The Appa- 
lachian Forest Reserve, the most mag- 
nificent opportunity of them all, at 
present seems in a fair way to be con- 
summated. Cities like Washington, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Kansas City, are 
remodeling their entire park system. 
Baltimore is being made beautiful and 
new San Francisco, constructed on 
better lines, and more lovely, is aris- 
ing. Boston has decreed that "brim- 
stone corner" shall remain as a his- 
toric spot untouched. There is move- 
ment on foot in Nashville, Tennessee, 
for the building of a boulevard from 
that city to the Hermitage, in memory 
of Andrew Jackson. The awakening 
of our municipalities toward the need 
of things beautiful is not the least of 
the good signs of the times. 



If the air is not cleared in the scho- 
lastic world by Mr. Carnegie's foun- 
dation for the advancement of teach- 
ing, it will not be the 
Dignifying a f au i t Q f the trustees 
ffoble f that gift. One of 

Profession t h e useful things the 
Committee is doing, 
is to establish an acceptable basis and 
definition of what a college really is 
and what constitutes ah education. 
The use of the foundation will proba- 
bly be as important in this respect as 
in its original purpose, which was to 
provide retiring pensions for teachers 
and professors, who have spent many 
years in their work and who otherwise 
would be unprovided for. The great 
object of the foundation, however, is 
not so much to care for the individual • 
or to prevent individual suffering, but 
it is to make dignified the profession 
of teaching on the North American 
Continent, and to provide for those 
who give their life to such noble work 
a competence, when they are no longer 
able to earn their modest income. The 
intention of the trustees is to establish 
the principle of the retiring pension 
to American academic life. The 
amount given by Mr. Carnegie brings 



an annual income of half a million 
dollars, which, of course, is inadequate 
to provide for the more than 6,000 
teachers in the more than 300 colleges 
in America. The Board is now con- 
sidering the adoption of rules which 
will limit the application of this fund 
to State institutions as well as to those 
owned and operated by some sect or 
denomination. They have- adopted the 
definition of a college as given in the 
revised ordinances of the State of 
New York. It reads, "An institution 
to be ranked as a college must have 
at least six professors giving their en- 
tire time to college and university 
work, a course of four full years in 
liberal arts and sciences, and should 
require for admission not less than 
the usual four years of academic or 
high school preparation, or its equiva- 
lent in addition to the pre-academic 
or grammar school studies." To this, 
the Trustees of the Carnegie founda- 
tion have added one other require- 
ment, namely, that a college must have 
a productive endowment of $200,000. 
If only to act as a unifying force in 
American education, Mr. Carnegie was 
warranted in making his gift. 



Now that the earthquake at San 

Francisco has passed into history and 

has been almost forgotten by many, it 

is easier to understand 

The Trial of ; t in its relation to 

Man's Work American life. In the 
hysteria of the mo- 
ment, there were those who styled the 
earthquake and the resultant fire, 
"God's messengers to destroy a wicked 
and blasphemous city." There were 
others who said it had come as a 
grand opportunity for the rebuilding 
ef a greater, lovelier community. 
There were still others who predicted 
the ruin of San Francisco's wealth and 
prosperity forever. We can now 
know that none of these prophets 
spake for God. Those upon whom 
the tower of Siloam fell were no more 
wicked than they who dwelt in Jerusa- 
lem. San Francisco may be a larger 
city than she has been, though proba- 
bly not §0 large 3s she woyld have 
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been, yet her prospects are not by any 
means absolutely ruined. The bales 
of merchandise that come from over 
the seas, will pass in their accustomed 
way through the Golden Gate. Yet 
such ports as Seattle must necessarily 
be benefited by the misfortune of the 
Southern metropolis. Galveston has 
bravely built her sea wall, but many 
are still afraid to live there. There 
was more than one lesson for the mor- 
alist in the destruction of San Fran- 
cisco, none perhaps so striking as that 
drawn from the remarkable ability of 
the steel structures to stand the earth- 
quake, while the ordinary houses of 
brick and stone were absolutely de- 
stroyed by the shock and the frame 
houses swept away by the fire. The 
steel structures twelve and fifteen stor- 
ies high stood the strain practically 
uninjured. Never in the history of 
the world has there been so complete 
an illustration of how the builder's 
work should be tested by fire and 
earthquake. But yesterday, the pass- 
ing stranger could see no difference 
between two structures which stood 
side by side, eqiyri in appearance and 
value. To-day one has been taken and 
the other left. It is as though each 
building had the character of a man. 



If the discussion concerning Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson as the Democratic 
nominee for President continues much 
longer it will soon be taken se- 

From Princeton i° usl - v „ T ¥ l ™ th °. f 
to the * matter 1S > there is 

White House " ot at P™ 8 * 5111 j" the 
Democratic ranks any 

man who is a superior of Mr. Wilson, 
either as a student of Statecraft and 
political economy, or as an available 
and trustworthy candidate for Presi- 
dential honors. He has the advantage 
of being a Southern man living in a 
Northern State. He has the further 
advantage of being known to the best 
thinkers of this country by the writ- 
ten page v His works in civics and his- 
tory are masterpieces. He is a man of 
affairs. He is a conservative. He is 
a Democrat. He is a statesman of the 
first water. He has as attractive a 
personality as any man anywhere. He 



W beloved by hundreds, honored by 
thousands, respected by millions. 
Luckily he is not known as a politi- 
cian, has no pld scores to settle, nor 
any favorites to advance. He is such 
a man as the Democratic party might 
do well to honor. 



There was a little matter last month 
which brought to the light very inter- 
esting facts concerning the Egyptian 

situation. The Red 

A Little s ea divides on the 

Weather-Vane north into two arms, 

the western one form- 
ing the Gulf of Suez and that to the 
east, the Gulf of Akabah. For a long 
while the question of the sovereignty 
of Egypt has been on the point of 
change. As is well known, the Khe- 
dive pays a regular tribute to the Sul- 
tan, and yet the British interests .in 
Egypt have so enormously increased 
in late years and have been so officially 
registered in the Anglo-French treaty 
of recent date, that it had begun to 
appear possible that before long, Egypt 
should cease to be even nominally a 
Turkish dependency. The red smear 
of British paint had been slowly grow- 
ing thicker on the Khedive's country. 
When the Turkish Government took 
possession of Tabah, it seemed more 
than likely that it was done as much 
as anything else, that the question of 
territory might be referred to a mixed 
tribunal composed of representatives 
of the Ottoman and Egyptian Em- 
pires. With that careful insight 
which has characterized the British 
foreign policy, however, 'British sub- 
jects were substituted for Egyptians. 
It seemed quite possible that back of 
the Sultan's courage was the army of 
Germany. Of recent years, Germany's 
interest in Arabia and Asia Minor 
have grown to a point of predomi- 
nance. The new railroads in the Sul- 
tan's territory, in which Germany is 
primarily interested, seem to have as 
their chief object the strengthening 
of military defenses as much as the 
development of the commercial pos- 
sibilities of Arabia. Since the Tabah 
incident, it seems only a question of a 
little while before Egyptian tributes 
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to the Sultan will be discontinued. 
Perhaps Germany and England may 
yet shake hands with one another 
across the Gulf of Akabah. 



It really seems hard now-a-days to 
define heresy. Even the highly unor- 
thodox belief of the Rev. Algernon 

Crapsey has found 

Heresy, the Un- ma ny sympathizers in 

definable Sin the Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Crapsey not only 
denied the miraculous element in the 
Bible but went far beyond Dr. Briggs 
in his acceptance of the theological 
results of Higher Criticism. The re- 
ligious world has grown accustomed to 
what used to be known as heresy, and 
and not .the least of the signs of the 
times, is the growing toleration of all 
kinds of belief in the realms ecclesias- 
tical. It has become unpopular to in- 
sist that others shall believe as you be- 
lieve. But let no man think that there- 
fore the foundations of the great deep 
are being broken up. Truth is only 
safe when error is at liberty. The 
one. opportunity for right thinking is 
that wrong thinking should be allowed 



perfect freedom. The fundamentals 
of Christianity are not in danger, nor 
are the churches as organizations like- 
ly to be damaged. One age finds that 
it must modify somewhat its theology 
to meet changing conditions, not by 
changing truth, which is inevitable, 
but in changing the interpretation of 
truth, which varies as the souls of men 
vary, as the spirit of the times varies, 
as the customs of the people vary. 
Severus would not be burned to-day 
even if John Calvin were his judge. 
It is quite possible that if Luther were 
alive in this age, he might be a friend 
of the higher critics. Certain it is that 
forms change, but Faith remains. 
Symbols vary, but the Christian life is 
as excellent and powerful and pure in 
this twentieth century as it was among 
the disciples of Christ. Let no man 
be afraid of his age. It is not an 
age of licentiousness in theological 
thought." Reactionaries may call it 
a time of latitudinarianism, but those 
who are in sympathy with its spirit, 
know it is an age of liberalism, fra- 
ternity, morality, reverence, for that 
which deserves reverence and infinite 
contempt for sham and hypocrisy. 



"TURN ABOUT IS FAIR'pI^AY" 
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MECKLENBURG MONUMENT 

Unveiled at Charlotte, Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, May 20, 1898, to 
commemorate the signing- of the declaration of independence at that place May 20, 
1775. The monument bears, among other inscriptions, the names of the original 
signers, twenty-seven in all. 
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UNCLE ABRAHAM'S SERMON 



By John Marshall Kelly 



IWUZ par'lized out dah 'while 
ago, my brudderns an' my sis- 
terns, by one uv dem smaht chil- 
len uv yoah'n axin up in de Sab- 
buth school 'bout w'at de les'in mean 
by sayin' "De Lawd he tempah de 
win' teh de sho'n lam'," an' tryin' teh 
'splain 'bout hit, an' I'se so agitated 
ovah w'at wuz onnecessary impuhti- 
nence an' onspirityil levity dat I'se 
gwine talk teh you-all 'bout hit dis 
mawnin'. 

I'se teached you-all 'bout fohty 
odd yeahs, an' Fse preached you-all 
too, an' in dat time I'se suttinly won 
de right teh be cornsidehed befoah 
any uv dese whippehsnappehs w'at 
hev ben off teh school teh Alcohn Col- 



lege or teh Mist' Bookah Wash'n- 
town's Tuskeegy. 

I know I'se not w'at some folks 
calls a skollahd, but I'se got sense if I 
isn't, an' I'se got moah'n all dem smaht 
kids has got, foh I'se got inspiration, 
an' w'at I doan know 'bout de meanin' 
uv wuhds f'om l'arnin' or f'om com- 
mon sense I knows kaze de Lawd puts 
de meanin' in my haid an' de wuhds 
in my mouf. 

"De Lawd tempahs de win' teh de 
sho'n lam*," de tex' say, an' dat ram- 
busterous boy out dah he say hit mean 
de Lawd mek hit easier; dat he keep 
dat win' f'om freezin' de sheep 
w'at ben sheahed, an' lakwise he 
say hit mean dat de Lawd am 



W'at I duan know 'bout de meanin' uv wuhda f'om larnin' er f'om common sense I know* ka«o de Lawd 
puts de meanin' in my haid an' de wuhds in my mouf 
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de thing w'at 
meks us talk 
' sassy an' hit back 
er kick de man 
w'a t's d o w n. 
Hit's de thing 
w'at meks you 
o n regenerate 
sinnahs shoot 
craps wif loaded 
dice an' tek de 
money uv de po- 
ah little lambses 
w'at thinks all 
dices is squah 
an' dat a ace spot 
weighs de same 
as de deuce er de 
six an' dat hit 
will come up hits 
equal numbah uv 
times. 

Tempah, m y 
fohgettable hear- 
ehs, am dat thing 
w'at meks you 
beat yoah wives 
eryoah wives beat 
you, as de case 
may be, an* am 
dat thing dat 
meks you hit 
some little fellah, 
an' teh hit him 
ofteneh dan you 
would a man 
w'at could hit 
back an' as hahd 
as you does, an 
w'at meks you 
whip yoah chil- 
len foh doin' de 
things same as 
w'at you did 
brb'r simon w'en you wuz 

young, an' w'at 
muhciful teh we-alls w'en we is you has told dem erbout an* laffed 
in trouble. ovah w'en you wuz in er good humor. 

I wants fu'st teh show you-all de Yas, my impatien' hearehs, tem- 
meanin' uv de wuhd tempah, so dat pah am all dat, an' w'en you cornsid- 
you-all kin see de foolishness uv dat ehs de tex' you has teh cornsideh 
persition, an' teh show you dat de tempah in dat light too, an* 'membah 
Lawd uses a wuhd two or th'ee ways, dat de tempah win' doan alwus wrop 
jis' as we-all does ouh ownselves. a cloak uv muhcy 'round de poah lit- 

"Tempah means in de fu'st place, tie neckid sheepses. 
my lubly hearehs, dat paht uv us w'at An' wif dat as a foahrunneh uv 
gits mad, er gits ovah bein' mad; ernotheh thought, I now comes, you 
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onregenerate puhvuhtehs uv de Wuhd 
uv Gawd, teh ernother kin' uv tempah, 
de tempah dat stren'thens an' meks 
hahd, de tempah, as it wuz, by fiah. 

You onregenerate bucks w'at goes 
out foh bad coons an' packs a razzur 
in yoah cloze foh teh slash de poah 
little lambses w'at kick w'en you 
sheahs 'em, er teh slosh each othah 
w'en you quarrels ovah de wool; an' 
you fashi'nubble gemmen w'at sac- 
refices yoah beahd w'at de good Lawd 
gib you foh adohnment an' teh hide 
de irregulahities uv yoah countenanc- 
es, an' goes clean shaved er only 
weahs er moustache kaze hits style, 
all knows w'at tempah am teh er raz- 
zur an' how needcessary hit am teh 
raek de blade wuf a shuck. . 

You knows, you fightin' niggahs, 
how wuthless am de blade w'at nicks 
or tuhns, an' how tryin' teh de soul 
hit am teh hev yo' razzur break on de 
bone w'en you cuts, er teh hit er but- 
ton an' break. I membah w'en I wuz 
er young spoht — heah, you niggahs 
back dah, you hush; dis am no time 
teh laff. Dey ain' no call teh laff in 
chu'ch, ner teh snicker at w'at yoah 
pahson say. You's mistakin an' dat 
wuz only er lopsis lingery, w'at means 
dat my tongue made er slip, not bein' 
propehly clothed foh de 'casion. Now 
laff at dat, you mutton-heads, ef you 
has sense 'nough teh see er joke. 

As I wuz gwine teh say, w'en I wuz 
er young man, goin' 'round bowed 
down wif de sins uv de wuhld an' 
sighin' ovah de puhvuhsities uv humin 
natur, an' worryin' ovah de frailties 
uv de or^nary humin carcase, so teh 
'xpress myself in de classical language 
uv de ministry, hit were a sorreh teh 
my soul teh obsuhve how many young 
min wuz given teh sich things an' er 
joy teh my h'aht teh see dat some 
times de razzur r.v my sinful friens' 
^yuz not propehly tempah'd ; an' I no- 
ticed often how some poah sinful soul 
met grief an' wuz downed kaze de 
tempah uv his razzur wuz bad, an' his 
adve'sary smote him hip an' thigh, as 
de patriarch so beautifully said. 

Now you-all undehstand w'at tem- 
pah am, an' you'll see w'at am meant 



w'en you reads dat "de Lawd he tem- 
pahs de win' teh de shohn lam'." 

W'y, niggahs, you s'pose de Lawd 
gwine pay all de penalty an' let you- 
all go an' play lambses, an' not do 
nuffin teh bring home teh you the 
cornsekinses uv wrong doin'? Nary. 
er time. He gwine teh dissipplin you 
an' he gwine tempah de win' so you 
'membah de fleece w'at you done had 
an' los', an' so w'en he gib you er- 
nothah one you hev sense 'nough teh 
keep hit. 

Bre'r Simon ovah dah he pass foh 
er good man, an' he shout in de 'vivals 
many yeahs an' petition de Th'one oft 
an' agin, an* you'd think de Lawd 
would look out foh him an' some uv 
you would think hit mighty quare he 
warn't pertected, yit w'en he went 
down theah teh Vicksburg an' got in 
de crap game wif dem strange nig- 
gahs w'at de Lawd do, hey? W'at'd 
he do, I say? He jis' tempahed de win' 
teh de sho'n lam'. 

You needn't look so 'sprised, Bre'r 
Simon; we's onto you, an' hit's time 
de o'casion ariz foh me teh speak out 
an' k'rect you ; you thinks we-all doan 
know nuffin 'bout dat, but some uv us 
do, an' all uv we-all will in er minit, 
an' I'se gwine p'int er moril. 

Bre'r Siriion hed fohty dollahs, 
brudderns an' sisterns; fohty dollahs 
an' eighty seven centses, an* he woah 
er plug hat an' paten' leathah shoes 
an' good cloze, an' he thought w'en 
he went teh de Babtis' 'Sociation 
down dah dat he wuz de wahmest 
thing dat evah went ovah de pike. 

Well, he wuz wahm, vehy wahm, 
but w'en dem othah plug-hat spohts 
got th'oo wif him he didn't feel 
wahm outside anyway. 

He wuz wahm clean th'oo; he 
wuz hot, but atter losin' his money on 
er pair uv craps dat wuz lopsided, he 
put up his plug hat, an' his shoes an* 
hi$ cloze teh try teh git hit back, an' 
de cool weathah kep' hirti f'om sizzlin' 
on de outside. 

Hit am a cryin' shame, brudderns 
an' sisterns, foh er bruddeh teh git 
cotched dat away, an' hit sho'ly am er 
shame foh er deakin uv de chu'ch teh 
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be lef wifout any close, an' you'd 
think de Lawd'd tempah de win teh 
de poah lamb. 

Well, he did, vehy gently, an* put 
hit in de heaht uv de good sistern 
w'at he wuz boahdin' wif teh gib Bre'r 
Simon a paih uv her ol' man's sum- 
mer pantses, an' den let Bre'r Simon 
creep out undah covah uv de kin'ly 
shadows uv de night an* hit de ties 
all de way back heah in de col'. 

Now heah I* meks my p'int an' 
k'rects Bre'r Simon bofe teh oncet, an' 
de p'int am dis : Did de Lawd tempah 
de win' teh de sho'n lam'? He sho' 
did; an' he tempahed hit good an' 
strong, an' he made poah Bre'r Simon 
hump hisself up at erbout er two-forty 
gait all dat night kaze dah wuz iticles 
freezin' on his w'iskers an' er droppin' 
on his bare col' feetses. 

Fohty miles am good walkin' twixt 
dahk an' day, but Bre'r Simon wuz 
boun' teh git heah befoah any uv us 
seed him, an' de tempah de Lawd put 
in dat win' sho' made him move er- 
long. 

De Lawd tempahed de win', an' he 
tempahed hit lak de blacksmith tem- 
pahs steel, an' put er fine edge on hit 
an' lashed him an' slashed him an' 
socked him in de neck an' whipped 
'round in his poah thin shirt an' his 
borrered summah trousies an' sho' gib 
him de time uv his life. 

Did you evah see any mil' tempah in 
de Lawd's win' foh de poah fool w'at 
doan keep in de straight an' narrah 
path? No suh, not once, an' you see 
de fellah w'at fool erway his money 
hev teh lib on pohk an' cohn bread all 
summah an' de man w'at git cheated 
outen his mule hev teh walk all de 
time, an' de woman w'at don't do 
right, she hev teh beah de brunt uv 
hit all too. 

Nobody nevah 'cused Sistah Maria 
Sandahs uv bein er sinnah, an' we-all 
know dat she am er good Christian, 
an' has done her paht teh bring up her 
seb'n chil'len w'at ain' nevah had no 
pa; an' dat if de Lawd should evah 
ketch her sho'n he'd sho'ly tempah de 
win' mild teh her rtobody even doubt- 
ed, but he sho' hit her hahd th'oo 
dat youngest gal uv hern. 



We-all know dat w'en little Maria 
tuk up wif dat wuthless yallah buck 
uv er crap shooter f 'om Indianola dat 
de Lawd'd strike her good an' hahd 
'kaze she oughter ben satisfied teh tek 
one uv de boys heah at home w'at'd 
be sho' teh tek good keer uv her an' 
de chillen. But no, dat wouldV do 
her an' she jis' sniffed at all ouh boys 
an' would'n' listen teh nobody. 

Aftah dat no 'count niggah'd done 
gone off an' lef her we-all said dat 
hit suhved her right, an' dat she'd hev 
trouble nuff teh tek keer uv de chile, 
but massy sakes! none uv us evah 
thought de Law'd tempah de win' so 
hahd, an' gib de poah gal triplets teh 
suppoht ! 

Yes, sah ! Th'ee uv 'em, an' dey dat 
h'ahty an' strong dey couldn't be killed 
wif a meat ax, an' now her ma she 
hey teh stay teh home an' nuss 'em, 
w'ile little Maria she wuhk hahd all 
de day in de fiel' teh suppoht 'em all an' 
hire a cow teh git nuff milk teh fill dem 
th'ee hungry little moufs. 

Lawd, Lawd! bore a hole in dese 
poah niggahs' haids, an' poah in a 
little sense. He'p 'em teh receive un- 
duhstandin' so dey will know dat you 
tempahs de win' strong as well as 
weak, dat you tempahs de blade uv 
advuhsity into steel an' not pot-metal. 
He'p 'em, O Lawd, teh see dat you 
doan do evahything for 'em, an' dat 
you gives 'em bad, an' lots uv hit, as 
well as good. He'p 'em teh know dat 
Johdan am er hahd road teh trabble 
an' dat dey has got teh pull off dey 
coat an' roll up dey sleeves. 

In conclusion I want teh say, my 
brudderns an' sisterns, dat you mus' 
not expec' teh git evehythin' foh nuf- 
fin' ; dat we need not ax teh go teh 
heavin on flow'ry beds uv ease, an' 
lakwise you had bettah not tampah 
wif de wuhd uv de Lawd, an' be tuhn- 
in' hit teh suit yo' needs, but you mus' 
come to yo' sperityil head an' pasture 
w'en you wants any loosydashins. 
Now please rise an' jine in de singin' 
uv dese wuhds: 

"Tempah de win' teh de lambs, oh Lawd. 
Tempah hit teh de sheeps, 
Show 'em dat Thou's er doin' uv thini^s, 
An' doin' uv 'em foh keeps." 
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Charles Joseph Bonaparte was born 
in Baltimore on June 9, 1851. His 
father was Jerome Napoleon Bona- 
parte, the son of Jerome Bonaparte, 
brother of Napoleon I, and for some 
years King of Westphalia, and Eliza- 



Thomas Mills Day, of Hartford, 
Conn. They have no children. He 
was for twelve years an overseer of 
Harvard,' has been for many years a 
Trustee of the Enoch Pratt Free Li 
brary in Baltimore, and is at present 



HON. CHARGES J. BONAPARTE 



betb Patterson, of Baltimore. He was 
educated in schools* and by private 
futors in or near Baltimore until 
he entered Harvard College. After 
graduation he was admitted to the Bar, 
and has since then practiced his pro- 
fession, principally in the courts of 
Maryland. He was married on Sep- 
tember 1st, 1875, at Newport, R. I., 
to Ellen Channing Day, daughter of 



a Trustee of the Catholic University 
of America. He has been and is still 
connected with various organizations 
intended to promote Civil Service Re- 
form, Municipal Reform, Charity Or- 
ganization, Suppression of Vice, and 
other purposes of analogous nature. 
In 1895, during a period of great po- 
litical excitement in Baltimore, he 
served for some weeks as Supervisor 
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of Elections. In the autumn of 1902, 
President Roosevelt appointed him 
one of the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners ; in June, 1903, one of the Spe- 
cial Counsel to investigate Postal 
frauds and prosecute the offenders, 
and later in the same year, Special In- 
spector to report on alleged abuses in 
the Indian Territory. In 1904 he was 



There is probably no ltoian in Wash- 
ington whose interests cclver a greater 
range of subjects than dot those of Mr. 
Henry B. F. Macfarland.I Reared in 
Washington and the son lof a promi- 
nent journalist, he became* the Wash- 
ington correspondent of (the Boston 
Herald at the age of eighteen. 

Mr. Macfarland has given much 



HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND 



elected Presidential Elector from his 
state and in July, 1905, he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Navy, and in 
this position his wide experience and 
trained judgment have made his in- 
fluence in the cabinet widely felt. Mr. 
Bonaparte has a beautiful country 
home near Baltimore, and is devoted 
to outdoor life. He is in the prime of 
mental and physical vigor. 



attention to the general interests of 
the District of Columbia. The im- 
provement of the District in all its 
phases, and the arrangement of the 
District finances upon a business-like 
basis, have been the two special ob- 
jects of his efforts before Congress as 
President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners. The filtration plant, sewage- 
disposal system, the railway terminal 
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legislation, including the abolition of 
grade crossings, District Government 
building, and all other extraordinary 
projects of improvement, have divided 
his chief attention with plans for prop- 
erly financing the District's obliga- 
tions under them, so as to distribute 
the burden, instead of having it fall 
entirely upon the present time by be- 
ing met out of current revenues, with 
the inevitable result of reducing cur- 



He has also taken a special interest 
in promoting social legislation, prepar- 
ing most of the bills on the various 
subjects, such as child labor. Social 
questions have much interested Mr. 
Macfarland, and he has been active 
in the efforts for the improving of 
housing conditions, the prevention of 
tuberculosis, the establishment of play- 
grounds and summer outing camps, 
the outdoor relief of the poor, and haf 



JUDGE S. D. WBAKLBY 



rent appropriations. He has also giv- 
en hearty cooperation and support to 
the Senate Park Commission project 
for the development of the park sys- 
tem of the District of Columbia and 
the beautification of Washington, 
which was the direct outgrowth of the 
National Centennial Celebration, and 
includes the proposed Memorial 
Bridge across the Potomac to Arling- 
ton, which Mr. Macfarland has stead- 
ily advocated. 



been instrumental in promoting pro- 
posed measures for a juvenile court, 
regulation of child labor, abatement of 
nuisances, improvement of the Ana- 
costia river flats, condemnation of in- 
sanitary buildings and compulsory 
education. 

He is very much interested in the 
work of the Christian Endeavor move- 
ments and has done much for the ad- 
vancement of the project of raising 
a two million dollar memorial building 
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in memory of Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
the founder of the movement. 

Appointed by President McKinley 
as Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, Mr. Macfarland was elected 
President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia 
May 9, 1900 ; he still retains this posi- 
tion, holding it now for the third 
term. 

He was Chairman of the National 
Capital Centennial Committee in 1900, 
and delivered the Centennial address 
at the White House December 12, 
1900; he also delivered District of 
Columbia Day address at the Pan- 
American Exposition, September 3, 
1901, as well as a similar address on 
District of Columbia Day at the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition, October 19. 
1904. He is president of William Mc- 
Kinley National Memorial Arch As- 
sociation, of Rock Creek Park Board 
of Control, and of Washington Pub- 
lic Library Commission, and Chair- 
man National Committee on the Pro- 
posed Change of Inauguration Day. 

In October, 1888, Mr. Macfarland 
married Miss Mary Lyon Douglass, 
daughter of Hon. Jno. W. Douglass, 
sometime Commissioner of the . Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 



Chief Justice Weakley was born in 
Somerville, Morgan County, Alabama, 
but his boyhood days were spent 
in Florence, where his parents re- 
sided. At the age of eighteen 
he graduated from the State Normal 
College and for a short time there- 
after taught in the public schools of 
the state. He never attended a law 
school, but prosecuted his studies in 
the office of Judge R. T. Simpson, 
who is now an associate justice- of the 
supreme court. Judge Weakley was 
admitted to the bar before reaching 
the age of twenty-one years, and soon 
after located in Memphis, in order to 
be near his uncle, Colonel Josiah Pat- 
terson. 

He was appointed assistant attor- 
ney general for Shelby county, but, 
attracted by the wonderful growth 
and development of the Birmingham 



district he concluded to remove to 
Birmingham. 

Prior to his appointment as chief 
justice, Mr. Weakley never sought or 
held office in Alabama. He has al- 
ways taken a great interest in matters 
pertaining to his profession. He is an 
active member of the Alabama Bar 
Association, and at one time acted as 
chairman of a special committee of the 
professional and business men to urge 
a call for a constitutional convention, 
and his labors in that direction had 
much to do with bringing about the 
holding of a constitutional convention 
in Alabama. 

The new chief justice is recognized 
throughout the state as a lawyer of 
great ability. Being a man of indus- 
trious habits he is capable, of doing a 
great work for the state in the position 
to which he has been appointed. Judge 
Weakley is an accurate, profound, and 
rapid thinker. His style in speaking 
and writing is lucid and strong. 

Not only is Judge Weakley an able 
lawyer, but he is a man of marked 
personal characteristics. He does not 
use tobacco or intoxicants in any form. 
He is an official in the Presbyterian 
church of Birmingham and teaches a 
class of young men in the Sunday 
school. 

Judge Weakley never attended any 
other school than the Normal College 
at Florence, Ala., his home town, yet 
since that time he has prosecuted his 
studies with the same degree of ear- 
nestness which he has shown in the 
practice of his profession. Besides 
possessing a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, he reads, writes, and speaks 
fluently, both the French and German 
languages. His wife was Miss Ellen 
Anglin, of Birmingham, and their 
home on the South Highlands is one 
of the most beautiful in the city. 



The present head of the Georgia 
Institute of Technology was born in 
Cheraw, S. C, where his ancestors had 
settled on royal grants in the early 
colonial days. He was educated at a 
military school and for some years af- 
ter his graduation devoted himself to 
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the military training of boys at the School of Technology, and has re- 
Georgia Military Academy. This mained there since, having been ap- 
same work taking him to the Univer- pointed Chairman of the Faculty and 
sity of Tennessee, he also took up Acting President in 1905, on the death 



K. G MATHESON 
President Georgia School of Technology 



classes in the department of English 
and combined the two branches in 
subsequent work at the Missouri Mili- 
tary Academy. In 1897, he was elect- 
ed Professor of English at the Georgia 



of Dr. Lyman Hall. Mr. Matheson 
holds the degree of Master of Arts 
from Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
and that of Doctor of Philosophy 
from Columbia University, New York. 
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By jjluth Nelson Gordon 



ONE of the most historic build- 
ings in the city of Richmond 
is the old State Capitol, 
which has played an import- 
ant part in the annals of the State of 
Virginia, and therefore in those of the 
United States, for generations. The 
Capitol is set in the heart of a park, 
thickly shaded by fine trees, and 
adorned by magnificent statues. The 
building stands on the crest of a high 
hill, and the Capitol Square, as it is 
called, slopes, in a succession of vel- 
vety terraces, to the streets that bound 
it to the south. The approach from 
Grace street is flat, and one may drive 
on a level straight to the Governor's 
House, not far behind the Capitol, only 
turning a shade out of his way to skirt 
the great Washington Monument, by 
Crawford. The Capitol Square is 
famed for its beautiful trees, which 
keep its broad, winding walks cool 
through the hottest days, and reflect 
their waving branches in the basins oi 
the fountains. Here the grass keeps 
green far into the winter, and a multi- 
tude of grey squirrels delight in the 
mossy turf, coming without timidity 
to eat at the hands of the children who 
throng the square at all seasons. The 
other parks in Richmond have been 
filled with squirrels from the Capitol 
Square, and it is a common thing to 
see them bounding along the streets 
or running up the trunk of a tree at 
the approach of an enemy. 

Thomas Jefferson advised the plans 
of the Capitol, selecting as a model 
the Maison Quarree, an ancient Roman 
ruin in the city of Nismes, France. 
Drawings and complete measurements 
were obtained, the only changes made 
being the substitution of Ionic for Cor- 
inthian columns. 



The model sent by Jefferson is now 
in the State Library, and is still in ex- 
cellent condition. His admiration for 
it never waned, for he writes at a later 
date, "Here I am, gazing at the Mai- 
son Quarrie, like a lover at his mis- 
tress." 

The corner stone for the Capitol 
was laid August 18th, 1786, and the 
building went steadily on toward com- 
pletion. The first legislature convened 
in it in 1789, before it w<as finished. 
Perhaps the loyal members wished to 
christen it on the anniversary of the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
which occurred exactly eight years be- 
fore. Or it may be they wished to 
commemorate the surrender of Bur- 
goyne to Gates (the latter being a citi- 
zen of Virginia), at Saratoga, on the 
1 8th of October, 1779. 

The cost of the building was twen- 
ty-five thousand, seven hundred and 
sixty-one pounds, and we read that 
rnuch more was afterwards spent on 
it. One of these sums was "four thou- 
sand pounds for a pediment roof to 
he covered with lead." 

Mr. Samuel Mordecai whose de- 
lightful reminiscences of Richmond in 
by-gone days are now useful history, 
gives a most discouraging account of 
the building as he remembered it. 
"The Capitol itself," he writes, "not 
then stuccoed, exposed its bare brick . 
walls between the columns and the pi- 
lasters. The roof was once, if I mis- 
take not, flat and naved with tiles, and 
like Noah's Ark, 'was pitched without 
with pitch.' But as the hot sun caused 
the pitch to flow down the gutters, 
and the rains to enter the halls, an 
elevated roof was substituted." Mr. 
Mordecai goes on to say of the Square : 
'The Capitol Square was originally 
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as rugged a piece of ground as many 
of our hillsides in the country ex- 
hibit after a ruinous course of culti- 
vation. Deep ravines furrowed it on 
either side, and May and Jamestown 
weeds decorated it and perfumed it in 
undisguised luxuriance. On each side 
of the Capitol was a long horse-rack, 
for the convenience of the public. In 
front of the portico stood an unpainted 



tique treasure under its wide roof. 
One comes out of the world of sun- 
shine into the dim, cool basement, 
•where the Register of the Land Office, 
and other officials, hold sway. On the 
second floor the Senate Chamber and 
the Hall of the House of Delegates 
face each other across a wide rotunda. 
In the center of this stands Houdon's 
great statue of Washington. A little 



PORTRAIT OF THOMAS JEFFERSON IN CAPITOL AT RICHMOND 



wooden belfry, somewhat resembling 
the dairies we see at good farmhouses. 
The portico might then be reached by 
a narrow, winding staircase, now 
closed, which gave to the goats and 
kids, who sported in numbers about 
the grounds, a convenient access to 
the portico, where they found shelter 
in wet weather." 

No building is more hallowed by the 
breath of the past than the Capitol, 
which guards jealously many an an- 



incident is told concerning the making 
of this statue. Houdon was Washing- 
ton's guest in order to gain inspiration 
for his work. The Father of his Coun- 
try, who did not believe in lingering 
over anything, grew a little impatient 
over the slowness of his guest in be- 
ginning. Houdin, however, was wait- 
ing for a characteristic pose. One day 
some horses were brought to Wash- 
ington, arid on his asking the price, 
the answer was "a thousand dollars." 
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Washington was incensed at this ex- 
orbitant price and drew himself up in 
majestic indignation. Houdon ex- 
claimed with delight, "I 'ave eet. I 
'ave eet," and started at once to work. 
The splendid result has added greatly 
to his fame. The bust of Lafayette 
is also his work. Another fine work of 
art in this hall is the bust of J. E. B. 
Stuart, by Valentine. A very large 
painting hangs on the wall of the Sen- 
ate Chamber. It represents the storm- 
ing of the redoubts at Yorktown, 
painted by a French artist, Lanie. It 
was presented to the State by W. W. 
Corcoran, of Washington, Other fine 
old paintings hang in the Hall of the 
House of Delegates. 

The fourth and last floor holds the 
Governor's offices, the offices of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth and 
several others, and at one time held 
the old State library. Around the gal- 
lery on which they all opened hung a 
rare oollection of oil paintings, some 
of them very old. All the governors 
of Virginia were represented there, 
and Virginia's great men looked down 
proudly in the rich dress of past times. 
The portraits have all been removed to 
the new State library building, and 
two priceless antiquities, the old stove 
and chair used in the House of Bur- 
gesses, await the jompletion of the eir- 
larged Capitol for replacement. Mor- 
decai says of these curios : "Two arti- 
cles of furniture of the colonial times 
are extant in the Capitol, namely : the 
Speaker's chair of the House of Bur- 
gesses, originally decorated with the 
Royal Arms. This was removed from 
Williamsburg, and is now, though 
shorn of its regal emblems, occupied 
by the Speaker of the House of Dele- 
gates. The tall stove that warmed 
those colonial and independent halls, 
in succession, for about sixty years, 
and for the last twenty-five has served 
to warm the central hall, in which 
stands Houdon's statue of Washing- 
ton is a work of note. This stove bears 
also the British Arms and other em- 
bellishments in relief, and they re- 
main perfect, being as indestructible 
as the structure they decorate, for the 
stove is truly a structure of three stor- 



ies. The founder of it, Buzaglo, was 
proud of his work, and when it was 
shipped from London he thus writes 
to Lord Botetourt, under date of Au- 
gust 15, 1770: 'The elegance of work- 
manship does honor to Great Britain. 
It excels in grandeur anything ever 
seen of its kind, and is a masterpiece 
not to be equalled in all Europe. It 
has met with general applause and 
could not be sufficiently admired.' " 

Mordecai says further that this stove 
has survived three British monarchs, 
and has been contemporaneous with 
three kingly monarchies, two republics 
and two imperial governments in 
France, but of only one constellation 
of republics in the United States, "I 
hope and trust 'One and indivisible, 
could not be sufficiently admired.' " 

A step to the left from the gallery, 
and one entered in bygone years the 
most fascinating place in the Capitol, 
the old State library. This library is 
now only a memory, its treasures hav- 
ing been removed to a new building, 
but there are many who remember it 
with a feeling of poignant loss. The 
quaint, high-pitched room, with its 
subtle aroma of past time, has re- 
turned to that past of which it breathed 
so vividly. The library was a haven 
for many a booklover. A long room, 
narrowed by deep bookcases which 
lined it up to the ceiling, was lighted 
by wide windows set far back between 
the cases; comfortable chairs sat in- 
vitingly by long tables piled with 
books, and the deep leather cushioned 
window seats sent forth an alluring 
welcome. The closing of the outside 
door shut out the restless modern 
world, and brought the visitor into a 
land of golden silence, a place of 
dreamy caltn. Nothing glaringly new 
offended the eye. All its objects were 
mellowed into dignified sobriety by 
age. The room, though dusky in cor- 
ners, into which the sunshine that 
streamed through its deep embrasured 
windows never penetrated, was for 
the most part bright. At one end a 
large window let in a flood of light. 
Here behind an ancient baize table, 
sat the librarian, absolute monarch 
over his silent subjects. At each end 
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of the room were great fireplaces, 
yawning black in summer and blazing 
in winter. Beside the fireplace in the 
south end of the room, stood a case 
of grimy and tattered Confederate 
flags, shattered remnants of a gallant 
struggle. 

The treasures of the library were not 
formally placed in accurate precision, 
but lay scattered here and there in 
dusty cases, or in ancient frames 
against the wall. Here, a copy of 



the door a painting of a sad-eyed sol- 
dier in grey with bowed head and 
folded arms, told the story of Appo- 
mattox. 

From the seat in one of the east 
windows one could look far over the 
grim buildings of the lower part of the 
city to the James, with its busy ves- 
sels, its amber water flashing silver 
in the sun. Below in the Square on 
a May day, the trees swayed in the 
wind like a sea of living green, and 



VIRGINIA STATE CAPITOL AS IT WAS WHEN USED AS CAPITOL OF THE CONFEDERACY 



Magna Charta caught the eye, splen- 
did with its red seals and with coat of 
arms of each knight attached. Now 
an autograph letter of a famous gen- 
eral, or a quaint picture of the first 
steam engine ever invented. There 
was one corner hung with fantastic 
silhouettes, among which John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke, with grim set chin, 
is conspicuous. It seems hardly possi- 
ble to believe that this crabbed old 
face is the same beautiful boyish one 
which hangs in the Virginia Histor- 
ical Society. A battered canteen and 
a ragged knapsack — tired echoes of 
a bitter war — lay side by side, and over 



the exquisite scent of spring stole 
through the open windows. 

Many a stirring convention has been 
held within the walls of the old Capi- 
tol. Here were debated and adopted 
the resolutions of 1798-99 drafted by 
James Madison. Here also sat the 
Convention of 1829-30, of which Madi- 
son, Monroe, Marshall, and John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke were members. 
The lists of its membership made the 
yirginian roll of Battle Abbey. The 
Convention of 185 1, that restored Uni- 
versal Suffrage, and that of 1861, sat 
therein. To the old Capitol in 1862 
came from Montgomery, Alabama, 
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the Congress of the Confederate 
States of America. This Congress 
sat until April, 1865, not sine die, yet 
never to meet again. Here in 1867 



The attic of the old Capitol was al- 
ways a place of fascination. One 
passed through it to gain the roof, 
from which could be seen a magnifi- 




WASHINGTON MONUMENT IN CAPITOL SQUARE, RICHMOND 



sat the convention known as the Un- 
derwood Convention, and in 1902 sat 
the Constitutional Convention, which 
framed a new Constitution for the 
State, superseding the Underwood 
Constitution. 



cent view. A narrow, steep stairway 
led from the floor to the slanting 
roofed garret. Old pamphlets lay in 
dusty heaps, grey with age, piled in 
hopeless confusion. It was always 
twilight here, for the light came 
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through grimy, inadequate windows, 
making the corners vague and shad- 
owy. One could well imagine that the 
ghosts of those who failed (in their 
time) on the floors below might walk 
here, still harboring their impotent 
fury. It was always with a feeling of 
relief that one gained the roof and 
breathed long draughts of pure air. 
From here the city stretched in beauty 
as far as the eye could reach toward 
the west. Eastward the shining river 
wound away into pleasant stretches 
of green country. 
There are many famous statues in 



new building, enclosing almost every 
portion of the old, but presenting an 
appearance entirely modern. The old 
building was sadly worn and for the 
most part dilapidated. New halls were 
needed for the Legislature, and new 
offices for the officials of the State. 
The historic walls were left standing 
and are now a part of the new build- 
ing. Iron, stone, and marble have 
taken the place of wood and brick. 
Rattling doors, loose flags and hollow 
sounding spaces are now a thing of 
the past. The ancient elevator is 
gone, with its caretaker, and a plung- 



STATE CAPITOI, AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY 



the Capitol Square. Crawford's statue 
of Washington towers high above them 
all. At its base are grouped heroic 
statues of Marshall, Nelson, Henry, 
Jefferson, Mason and Lewis. The 
statue of Stonewall Jackson was 
erected by Englishmen, who admired 
him greatly. Other statues in the 
Square are those of Henry Clay and 
Dr. Hunter McGuire, a famous sur- 
geon who died but a few years ago. 
The State Library building stands 
back of the Capitol building, within 
the confines of the Square. 

The old Capitol has now been re- 
modelled. Upon the site has risen a 



er of the latest type has taken its 
place. The woodwork is now wal- 
nut and mahogany, and automatic 
heating and lighting devices will be 
used. The outside, with its coat of 
stucco, gives the building a new ap- 
pearance* The portico where Daniel 
Webster once paid his famous tribute 
to the Virginia October skies is still 
intact, with a wide flight of steps lead- 
ing to the ground. On either side 
are wings connected by large vesti- 
bules with the main building, doubling 
the length of the old Capitol. The 
rotunda is unchanged, and in it will 
stand again, as in the old days, 
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Houdon's statue, which Lakyette de- The basement of the building will 

clared to be a facsimile of Washing- contain the offices of the Register of 

ton. The dome will be as before, Lands, the Clerks of the House and 

though new, and the roof railing and the Senate, the Committee Clerks, the 

trap door, used by so many, have been Enrolling Clerks and some other of- 

restored in modern condition. fices. The State Legislature will be 

The new Senate chamber is in the housed upon the first floor. The old 

western wing. The lower floor is Senate chamber at the south end has 

semicircular in form. Galleries seating been converted into a large committee 

about two hundred and fifty people room. Across the way the House 

run around the room. The floor space chamber will be as it was before in 

under the galleries is divided into small size and shape, but it will be used 

committee rooms. The House cham- now for a museum, in which Con- 

ber is in the east end and rectangular Hhrate relics and records will be dis- 

in shape. played. 



PRE-EXISTENCE 



I am from the tent of the Nomad, 
I fed from a Bedouin breast, 

While the sand-storms beat 

With their burning feet • 
At the door of my infant rest. 

I have sped with the horses of Antar, 
As swift as the winds of the morn, 

And my blood leaped high 

To the battle cry 
From the throats of our freemen born. 

O'er the dunes in the glare of the desert, 
Wild the days of my youth were run, 

And I shook my spear 

In the thirst-mad air — 
In the face of the rising sun ! 

II 

In the gardens of Tus I have wandered, 

Where rose petals sifted as snow, 
Where the sweetness of nature was squandered,. 

And nightingales' songs overflow. 

In the depths of dark eyes I have fashioned 

Soft fabricks for dreams of delights, 
Of blisses more wild and impassioned 

Than born of Olympian nights. 

I have caught all the lights and the shadows 

That passion and love can impart, 
And the breath of the flow'rs and the adders 

Is mingled, and sleeps in my heart ! 

Viola Inez. 
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THE ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

By Lillian Kendrick Byrn 



r I ^ O the French nation belongs 
J I [ the honor of discovering the 
A. process of depicting objects 
in a permanent way by the 
agency of light. Louis Jacques Mande 
Daguerre was a scene painter, who was 
constantly inventing new and start- 
ling effects in his work, attaining a 
reputation which spread all over Eu- 
rope. In 1829 he was attracted by 
experiments that had been made look- 
ing towards the fixing of impressions 
by the chemical action of light and for 
ten years he worked with a compatriot, 
Niepce, who, however, died just as 
they were beginning to see success 
ahead. In 1839 Daguerre gave an ex- 
hibition of his work and his process 
before the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, then in session in Paris. The 
announcement of his achievements 
threw the whole scientific world into 
a state of excitement and created pro- 
found interest everywhere. To the 
minds of the many it was plainly an 
impossibility to transfer scenes to an 
enduring surface in a short time, with- 
out the accustomed laborious applica- 
tion of pencil and brush, not to men- 
tion the usual study and training. Sci- 
entists everywhere began to follow 
Daguerre's process and, like Colum- 
bus, his achievements were soon 
eclipsed by those who profited by his 
discoveries. He used a silver-plated 
copper tablet, burnished to a mirror- 
like smoothness. He was convinced 
that the scope of his invention was lim- 
ited to scenes and interior views, and 
it was an American, Dr. J. W. Draper, 
of the University of New York, who 
first succeeded in applying it to por- 
trait work. The human race, prone al- 
ways to vanity, rushed eagerly for- 
ward to perpetuate itself in silvery 
elusive portraits and when we reflect 



that it required from twenty to twen- 
ty-five minutes for a sitting we must 
marvel at the accuracy of the likeness- 
es. In the sixty-five years that have 
elapsed since Dr. Draper commenced 
taking portraits, photography has 
made wonderful strides. The carbon 
or platinum print of to-day — techni- 
cally and artistically well-nigh perfect 
— is a far cry from the first efforts. 
To-day the photographer studies the 
massing of light and shade, the ar- 



Photo by Wm. S. Rice, Stockton, Cat, 

YOUTH WITH WATER JAR 
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Photo by Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr., New Fc -* 

"WHO'S DAT?" 
iFrom Down South." Permission of Harper & Broi. Copyright, 1901) 
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Pko/o by Rudolf Eickemiyer, Jr , New York 

TUB THANKSGIVING TURKEY 
(Prom "Down South." Permission of Harper & Brca Copyright, 1901) 
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Photo by W. S. Lively, McMinnviUe, T*nn. 
NUDg'sTUDY 
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rangement of line and curve, the ele- 
ments of composition and harmony of 
tone with the same care that painters 
do. In fact, photography calls for al- 
most as much creative imagination as 
painting. The camera artist must first 
conceive' the effect he wishes to obtain 
and by technical knowledge bring his 
abstract design into organic form. 
The work of the modern photographer 
who has ideas and is master of the 
technic of his craft rivals that of the 
old-time painter, and this is true not 
only in portrait work but in landscape 
as well. To wait patiently for days 
at the same hour to catch a certain ef- 
fect, to pose and re-pose a model with 
suitable accessories in order to repro- 
duce a certain characteristic expres- 
sion — this demands perseverance, 
with knowledge, judgment and chance 
as aids. The most commonplace 
scene may make a beautiful picture un- 
der certain conditions. 

Art limits are not fixed by any lines 
of latitude. Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr., 
of New York, finds the Southern ne- 
gro a most satisfactory type. Henry 
Ravell, after years of work in Minne- 
sota, now confines himself exclusively 
to Mexican studies. William S. Rice, 
of Stockton, California, makes a spe- 
cialty of character work, his models 
being typical of the crowded ghettos 
of the city. W. S. Lively, of McMinn- 
ville, Tennessee has made a lifelong 
study of the mountaineers around him. 
The characteristic portrait seen in the 
frontispiece is a superb piece of work, 
the light and shadow effect bringing 
out to the full the honesty and shrewd 
kindliness of the old man's face. This 
photograph has taken two gold medals 
at photographic exhibitions. Theodore 
Eitel's beech trees are studies from 
his home surroundings in Kentucky. 
A number of other Kentucky artists 
have made special studies of these no- 
ble trees. 

In photography, as in art, every na- 
tionality has its distinctive features, 
those in the American art and photog- 
raphy being less marked than in any 
others. The French, English, or Ger- 
man photographer each seeks to catch 
in his subjects the subtile distinctions 



which are characteristic solely of his 
own nationality — the American is too 
apt to allow his facility for imitation 
to seize upon general artistic effects 
and thus his work is not differentiated 
from that of others. French photog- 
raphy exhibits the same impression- 
istic quality as French painting and 
literature do. The Germans are mas- 
ters of simplicity in landscape and por- 
trait composition, by t their work shows 
plainly that overweening admiration 
for massiveness which is. a national 



Photo by Wm. S. Rice, Stockton, Cal. 
A STUDY 

weakness. The keynote of English 
work is the dignified, the placid. Ca- 
thedrals, meadows, thatched cottages 
and smocked rustics are the prevailing 
types. Each of these countries has its 
national school of photography. We, 
too, should preserve and encourage the 
reproduction of national life and char- 
acter. Many of our states have Pho- 
tographers' Associations, and some of 
them, as Kentucky and Tennessee As- 
sociation, and the Tri-State Associa- 
tion, band together in their earnest ef- 
forts to advance their craft to the rank 
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Photo by H Ravell, Mexico City, Mexico 

A SCENE IN OI,D MEXICO 
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Photo by W von Olooden Taormina 

SICILIAN WOMAN 
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Photo by Theodore Eiul, Louxevxlte, Ky. 

A STUDY IN BEECHES 
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of a fine art. Hidden away in the 
mountains of Tennessee, the Southern 
School of Photography has for ten 
years worked earnestly to teach, not 
alone the craftsmanship, the commer- 
cial knowledge, and the economy of 



and separate from that of others. As 
an aid to the more exalted fine arts the 
value of photography cannot be over- 
estimated. Every day is increasing 
the number of its applications to ar- 
tistic purposes. On the art of paint- 



PKoto by Richard Setter, Schiceidnitz 

THE FARMER 



the business but to instill as well the 
appreciation of its true artistic value. 
Perhaps one of the strongest argu- 
ments for the claims of photography 
to be one of the fine arts lies in the fact 
that, like all arts, its progress has been 
evolutionary. It has created various 
schools which have been superseded 
by better ones and it has created indi- 
vidual workers whose style is distinct 



ing, the unlimited supply of photo- 
graphic studies, combining relative 
space values with nature's own mi- 
nuteness of detail, has been of incalcu- 
lable benefit, while, should the future 
progress of photography keep pace 
with its past achievements many of 
the laborious and expensive processes 
now in use will soon be entirely super- 
seded. 
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THE GOLDEN BONES 

By Felix Fontaine 



E early fall of 1903 
[>und me, thanks to 
series of misfor- 
jnes and a persist- 
nt run of hard luck, 
egetating, in a semi- 
corched and melan- 
holy way, upon the 
leached and blister- 
\g surface of a flat 
* o c k ; surrounded, 
fringed and hedged about by a fancy- 
inspiring wilderness of stunted cedars. 
This particular Edenic spot lay, and 
was definitely situated, in the geo- 
graphically central county of the 
State of Tennessee, and had for its 
existence apparently no other rational 
excuse than that of filling a hole in 
the ground. 

I reckon the Chief Architect knew 
what He was doing when He made 
the earth, but I have seen some places 
— this one in particular — that caused 
me to suspect that some sub-contrac- 
tor must have run short of material 
and either jumped or lain down on 
his job. But whatever the primal 
cause for this geological hiatus, 1 
could see, even with my untrained 
eye, 'that the work was not half fin- 
ished. 

Yet I did not make this discovery, 
or fully realize the state of things, 
until I had been skinned in a tradt 
and the raw places began to rub 
against the hard, hot surface. I am, 
it sometimes dawns upon me, a queer 
structure, physically, mentally and 
temperamentally. My brain seems to 
be a piece of mechanism that keeps 
slow time. I never could realize that 
an opportunity had presented itself 
until I saw the dust it had stirred up 
in the haste of departure. I always 



got left — always but once. But of 
that, later. 

I settled down upon my purchase 
and resolved to try my hand at pitch- 
ing crops. In order to learn how such 
results were achieved, I consulted 
my neighbors, who seemed to enjoy 
a degree of prosperity. Also, I wrote 
to the officials at the nearest Experi- 
ment Station for information upon the 
subject of geoponics; and when I had 
done reading dazzling accounts of al- 
most fabulous results I felt that I 
should be able, in a short time, to 
write the word EUREKA in capital 
letters upon the lintel of my front 
door. 

In my enthusiasm I remembered 
how sleek, well-groomed politicians 
had in glowing terms denominated the 
farmer the bone and sinew — the back- 
bone — of the earth. And I have since 
learned by observation and experience 
that this statement is literally true. 
But that is about all — the other fellow 
is the belly. 

However, I am neither politician 
nor philosopher — just a plain farmer. 
So I went to work on the strength of 
prospects. I pictured in fancy circu- 
lar pyramids of fodder, mows bulging 
with hay, and cribs creaking and 
groaning under the weight of corn. 
My granary should be stuffed with 
wheat, oats and barley; my bins — I 
could not have cellars on account of 
the flat rock — should fairly grin with 
potatoes ; and my cedar glades bubble 
and flow with milk and honey. 

Alas! To all things fanciful there 
is apt to come a time of disillusion- 
ment. Drought caught my corn, 
twisting the blades into ropes; the 
Hessian fly ravaged my wheat field; 
while the California beetle mowed the 
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tops off my crop of tubers. And as 
for the milk and honey, why, they just 
wouldn't flow. 

One day, while sitting in the shade, 
hunting for "chiggers" and seed-ticks, 
and with my mind thoroughly imbued 
with the wisdom of the man who ad- 
vised farmers who could neither sell 
their farms nor conscientiously give 
them away to move off and leave 
them, I picked up our ten by eight 
county newspaper. After lazily scan- 
ning its columns of putative reading 
matter my eyes alighted upon an allur- 
ing advertisement : 

A FORTUNE 

FOR THOSE WHO ARE 
WISE ENOUGH TO 

STOOP AND PICK IT UP 

Five hundred thousand acres of alluvial 
land in southern Arkansas, at less than 
one-twelfth of its real value. 

This land is adapted to corn, cotton, 
grasses, fruits, and vegetables of all varie- 
ties. 

I forthwith addressed Mr. C. Peter 
Pitkin, who, from the Bushrod Build- 

! ing, in our capital city, dispensed "full 
information relative to said lands," 
and in a few days received a somewhat 

I robust bundle of printed information. 
This budget furnished me with inter- 
esting and, as I thought, wholesome 
reading matter for several days. 
Glowing accounts of phenomenal re- 
turns from this wonderful river-bot- 
tom soil crowded the loose sheets, the 
pamphlets and the statistical reports; 
and when I had fully digested them 
I had got the fever. The malady was 
deep-seated and far-reaching. 

"Wife," said I, "I am going to 
move." 

"Where on earth are you going 
now? Move, indeed I We haven't 
done anything else but move since we 
were married. I'm sick and tired of 
moving. That's just the reason you 
have never done any good ! Job Jen- 

! kins, remember this — a rolling stone 
never gathers any moss !" 

"Maybe not, wife; but a stationary 
stone in this country never gathers 
anything except moss — and chiggers. 
I feel now as if I might be festooned 



with moss, and I know I am covered 
all over with chiggers." 

The day was won. Few women 
enjoy the prospect of moving — fewer 
enjoy the presence of chiggers. 

I showed wife the advertisement I 
had seen and read to her the most 
alluring descriptions in the budget of 
information concerning this Arkansas 
Paradise. And when I had concluded 
my harangue she said : "Well, if you 
must go, I reckon you must. But I 
want to tell you now, Job Jenkins, this 
is the last move I am going to make 
— or rather, the next to the last one. 
If I ever move again it will be when 
I am carried out feet foremost to the 
graveyard." 

The details of moving are ever 
harassing to those directly involved 
and wholly unintei esting to those who 
are in nowise concerned; so I pass 
over that incident without comment. 

The farm I left in charge of a com- 
passionate friend, with instructions 
neither to sell nor to give away ; but if 
he could find some stranded, hopeless 
fellow who was willing to occupy the 
premises upon condition of paying the 
taxes and keeping up repairs, why, 
just to turn him in — open the gate 
and lead him in. 

The live-stock, farming implements 
and other impedimenta I succeeded in 
converting into cash at about one-third 
of their value. But for all that, I 
managed to scrape together enough 
money to get away ; and I went. 

My family consisted of seven mem- 
bers, including myself as a figure- 
head. There were four girls and one 
boy. 

I always loved girls, they are so 
cheerful, helpful and ornamental. 
Boys are apt to be mulish, sometimes 
devilish ; and, just as soon as they are 
big enough to be of some account, in- 
variably want to trek in search of 
their own fortunes. My son, how- 
ever, was only fij^een, and had not as 
yet caught the^^/ig fever. 

So I bundled up a few household 
effects, tagged the kids and struck out 
for southern Arkansas. Upon reach- 
ing Memphis I concluded to take 
a steamer, just for the sake of vari- 
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ety ; and I had not been on board long 
until I saw that one who was really 
in quest of such commodities could 
find both variety and spice. 

The place I had selected was in the 
southeast corner of Arkansas, and was 
called Lost Hope. The name im- 
pressed me from the first. I had al- 
ways heard that hope was a very val- 
uable thing, and determined that if 
some fellow* had lost his here, why, I 
would just stop and try to find it. 
I would first inquire if there was a 
reward outstanding for its recovery; 
and if not, I would keep the property 
for its intrinsic worth. 

But before I began a systematic 
search for the lost, strayed or stolen as- 
set, I invested a small sum in a cheap 
home, to be used as a shelter on a 
rainy day, and as a base of operations 
upon which to fall back and rest when 
wiearied by the quest for hope. The 
place which I purchased was neces- 
sarily small and cheap, comprising 
only a few acres; and I afterwards 
learned that I got it at a low figure 
because it was subject to overflow. 
Whenever the floods came the dwel- 
lers had to take to the trees. 

The property had a few crooked, 
knotty trees on it, and a feeble, half- 
hearted spring that crawled out of a 
deserted looking mound near the 
house and emptied its aguish waters 
into a marsh some distance below. 

Realizing, just a little too late, that 
every drop of this ooze contained, ap- 
proximately, ten thousand chill germs, 
I resolved to get an old-fashioned well 
dug, and accordingly hired two hands 
to do the work. I knew they would 
not have to go very deep to find water, 
for water is quite abundant in that 
country ; it is quality that the element 
seems chiefly to lacfc. 

The two men worked very faith- 
fully for a week, and at the end of 
that time had reached a depth of six- 
teen feet. But Y&ev-I paid them off 
Saturday nigh rovi^. >rth got on a 
spree and never came back any more. 
So I determined that my son and I 
would take a turn and see if we could 
strike a stream. 

Accordingly, I sent the boy down 



with pick and shovel, while I took 
charge of the windlass. We had 
worked on in this way about an hour, 
when I heard him call excitedly from 
his post at the bottom of the hole : 

"Dad, draw me up quick — quick!" 

"What's the matter, son?" 

"There's somethin' dead down here. 
Pull me up!" 

Realizing from his tone that he was 
thoroughly alarmed, I hauled him out, , 
and when he reached the top his 
tongue was lolling, his eyes were bulg- 
ing and his face was as white as a 
clean sheet. As soon as he had re- 
covered his breath, I asked: 

"What frightened you, son?" 

"There's a skelington down there. 
I stuck the pick into an old rotten 
log and pulled out a man's skull." 

"Is that so? Then we must have 
struck an Indian burying ground, or 
something of that sort. But it would 
be a pity to lose all this work and the 
money it has cost. Maybe it's only an 
individual skeleton and we can dig 
that up and get it out of the way. I 
had better go down myself and exam- 
ine into the matter." 

"Well, sir, you can go down if you 
want to; but you will have to 'scuse 
me. 

Seeing that I would have to make 
the investigation in propria persona I 
got a lantern and a string long enough 
to lower it to the bottom of the well, 
preferring to have the scene lighted 
ahead of me. 

As the lantern went down and rest- 
ed upon the bottom its yellow rays 
flooded the excavation* and the sight 
revealed was decidedly weird. I then 
lowered the dirt-box and slid down 
on the rope. I was never much afraid 
of skeletons or dead folks in any 
shape; live ones have generally done 
me the greatest amount of harm. 

I picked up the grinning skull and 
placed it in the box; then took the 
pick and began to dig lightly into the 
soft decayed wood from which the 
ghastly object had come. By this 
means I soon uncovered the neck bone, 
shoulders, arms, ribs, vertebrae, and 
everything as far down as the hips; 
but as the leg bones and feet extended 
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back and under the wall of the well 
I was some time in digging these out 

This, however, was accomplished in 
the end, and I began to put the several 
disjointed members into the dirt-box. 
But as this box was too small to hold 
them all at one time it was necessary 
to make two draughts to get them up. 
I cautioned my son not to get scared 
and let the box, with its strange 
load, drop back on my head. 

In this way the entire skeleton was 
drawn up to the surface and dumped 
out on the ground ; and when that was 
done I climbed the rope to the top of 
thewiell. 

At this juncture wife and the girls 
came out to take a shy peep at our 
extraordinary find. Some looked and 
turned away; but one little tot, more 
curious than the others, ventured up 
and began to push the bones about 
with her toes. In this way she discov- 
ered a strange-looking metal bracelet 
that had slipped off the left wrist of 
the skeleton. 

I thought at first that this bracelet 
might be of silver or gold, in which 
event it would compensate me for the 
trouble I had had in getting the bones 
out of the well. Upon examination, 
howjever, I found that it was neither 
the one nor the other, but of some 
baser material, such as copper. It was 
covered with thick, greenish mould, 
and gave evidence of great age. 

The child took this band to the 
house, while my son and I busied our- 
selves collecting the stained bones into 
a heap, intending to bury them, or 
wait until night and throw them into 
the river. I fid not know any speedier 
way to get them off our hands ; and 
besides, they don't stand upon cere- 
mony in that country, anyhow. 

While my son and I were standing 
there discussing the incident my eld- 
est daughter came back and remarked : 

"Pa, this bracelet has an inscription 
on it I can't exactly make it out ; but 
it seems to have been done in some 
foreign language." 

I took the band and saw that the 
children had washed, rubbed and 



scrubbed it until the outer surface 
shone brightly, and thus revealed an 
engraving of some kind. I was never 
anything to brag about as a scholar, 
but with the aid of my glasses I man- 
aged to decipher the following record : 

Fernando de Soto 

Gobernador-Generalisimo 

Del Isla de Cuba 

Anno Domini, 1537. 

I fully realized the extent of my 
good luck and was determined to make 
it yield richly. 

"Well! The bones of De Soto, as 
I am a living man! Pick them up, 
son, every dust of them, and we will 
put them in a glass case. That's a 
gusher, sure!" 

I had an ague right then and there, 
and my teeth clattered; but I helped 
to pick up those bones and put them 
into a cotton basket. 

I felt that my fortune was assured, 
and for once I took a firm grip upon 
the forelock of opportunity. 

Somehow the news got out, as such 
things generally do, and I was be- 
sieged with callers, — some prompted 
by curiosity, while others came in the 
capacity of agents for the Universal 
Exposition Trust, which is always in 
search of variety for its exhibits. 

The visits of these agents were 
marked by a vast amount of negotia- 
tion. 

I was never an authority on history, 
but when the Trust agents suggested 
grave doubts as to the value of the 
bones, I merely studied the copper 
wristband; when they read Irving's 
account of the hollowed tree-trunk, 
with its revered inclosure, being sunk 
in the middle channel of the Father of 
Waters and speculated on the dis- 
tance of my well from the shores, I 
merely called to their attention the lat- 
er and well-known vagaries of the 
mighty stream. In the end I won my 
point, thanks to my perseverance, and 
you may have noticed, at the last Ex- 
position, a family group of seven, all 
well-dressed and all immensely inter- 
ested in the Historical Building. 
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Ervin McArthur, son of "poor whites" 
in Dunvogan, North Carolina, nicknamed by 
his schoolmates " Satan " on account of his 
ungovernable temper, is the boyish sweet- 
heart of Helen Preston, daughter of an 
aristocratic family. As they grow up, 
Colonel Preston, disapproving of the in- 
timacy, attempts to break it off by securing 
for Ervin a position on the Charleston 
Chronicle. Colonel Masters, the editor of 
the Chronicle, is a native of Sudbury, Mas- 
sachusetts, who, coming to Charleston in 
his early youth, has become thoroughly 
identified with the place. He learns to like 
the clever mountain lad and advances him 
rapidly in a social and a business way. At 



a Christmas entertainment Ervin becomes 
acquainted with William T. Sherman and 
Braxton Bragg, two young lieutenants sta- 
tioned at Fort Moultrie. 

After the act of secession, McArthur 
devotes his time to the invention of iron- 
clad harbor defenses and in this work is 
ably assisted by Helen Brooks, daughter of 
a Boston merchant and a Charleston lady. 
He also, with Helen's help, rescues two 
guns from a sunken Federal vessel The 
accidental loosing of the pigeon which he 
had promised to send back to his Dunvegan 
sweetheart in proof of his faithfulness 
awakens him to the fact that he has out- 
grown his boyish love. 



CHAPTER XIII.— Continued 

"Oh, my Heavenly Father, I love 
him so! I pray for a letter, a sign!" 
the weary lips murmured. 

There was a rush of wings in the 
air, and a bird alighted on the pigeon- 
cote. Helen opened her eyes and 
strained them to see the bird preen- 
ing his feathers in the dusk. Was it 
— could it be— the homer Ervin took? 
Uncle Ben, sauntering up for a word 
with "Marse CunneU" heard her cry 
of joy and felt the breeze stirred by 
her garments as she rushed past him. 
Colonel Preston, too, heard the cry,and 
rising, limped painfully to the edge of 
the porch. Uncle Ben, taking him 
gently by the arm led him to his chair 
again, explaining: 

"One of dem pigeons, marster, what 
young missus thought de hawks had 
got, is sho' come home!" 

A little woman in white, long since 
ready for bed, stood by her window 



that night, nor would she cease strok- 
ing the head of a bird she loved. 

"Birdie dear," she said, "I know 
now why he did not write for so long. 
He has sent you, birdie, that I might 
know that he would never forget." 

Then a happy memory came to her, 
and she pursed her pretty lips, to 
which the roses seemed already re- 
turning, and looking coquettishly at 
her captive, murmured: 

"Dare you!" 

CHAPTER XIV 

"The penny post was at the door." 
And all oblivious of the weighty 
message he bore, a mother and son 
were sipping the coffee of a late break- 
fast on Beacon street in staid old Bos- 
ton town. It was a handsomely ap- 
pointed dining room, all in mahogany, 
with sideboards built into the walls 
and rich paintings, massively framed, 
hanging upon them. Fair linen fig-- 
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ured with lilies overspread the massive 
dining table, which for elegance, 
seemed a companion for the one far 
south at Camelia-on-the-Ashley. The 
polished floor was matted with thick, 
soft rugs. A waiting girl, whose light 
hair and blue eyes plainly denoted her 
Swedish origin, went swiftly and 
noiselessly between the breakfast room, 
with its two earnest disputants, and 
the kitchen, where an old negro mam- 
my was lumbering about the stove. 

"Mother," the young man's coffee 
was all gone but the mother had not 
tasted hers, "you do not understand 
it yet." 

"No, my boy," Mrs. Brooks replied, 
"I confess I do not understand why 
a constitution must be violated and a 
people destroyed in order that the Abo- 
litionists may have their own way." 
She glanced from her son to the foot 
of the table, where the master's chair, 
pushed back, showed that he had fin- 
ished his breakfast and gone. 

"It is not that, mother." The speak- 
er's voice was as gentle as were his 
blue eyes, and his hair lay in soft 
brown curls on his wide, smooth fore- 
head. It was his smile that won you, 
so frank it was and so like the happy 
gleam of his eyes. "It is not that, 
mother," he repeated. "We are work- 
ing against our own blood for the sake 
of an alien race, I grant you. But, as 
the Transcript says: 'It is a wicked 
and a causeless rebellion.' Note that, 
mother — causeless. No one was in- 
terfering with their institutions. Even 
if the government had begun negotia- 
tions later on, looking to the eman- 
cipation of their slaves, they would 
have been amply paid for them. Mr. 
Lincoln, himself, said in his inaugural 
address: 'I have no purpose, directly 
or indirectly, to interfere with the in- 
stitution of slavery in the States where 
it exists. I believe I have no right to 
do so.' Thus, causelessly, they would 
destroy the Union and start a move- 
ment which would split up their coun- 
try into a dozen antagonistic and war- 
ring States, and imperil the future of 
unborn millions, and set back consti- 
tutional government and republican 
forms a century or more. Now, what 



are we to do, we who love the 
Union, whether we despise slavery or 
not? Why, mother, I should be 
unworthy of my parents if I were not 
willing to give my life gladly that 
multitudes after me might have the 
blessings of peace and safety and lib- 
erty." 

The oenny postman, tired of looking 
at the brown stone front, had rung 
the bell again, and Hilda heard this 
time. The conversation ceased as she 
entered the door. Giving her the 
penny for the postman, Henry Brooks 
tore open the letter, which was ad- 
dressed to him and bore the blazonry 
of the Executive Department of the 
State of Massachusetts. 

"Read it, mother dear," he said, 
when he had devoured it rapidly thrice 
over. She read it — in silence. 

Mr. Henry Brooks, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dear Sir: As you have no doubt seen 
in the newspapers, I am about to raise a 
colored regiment in Massachusetts. This 
I cannot but regard as perhaps 'the most 
important corps to be organized during the 
whole war. I am desirous of having for its 
officers young men of firm anti-slavery 
principles, superior to vulgar contempt for 
color, and having faith in the capacity of 
colored men for service. Reviewing the 
young men of this character, it occurs to 
me to offer you a captaincy. In view of its 
importance and of the fact that it is the 
first colored regiment to be raised in the 
free states, it seems to me to be a high ob- 
ject of ambition to our officers. 

Your obedient servant and friend, 
John A. Andrews, Governor. 

"You will accept it," she said re- 
proachfully. 

In replv he stepped lightly to her 
side and planted a kiss on her fore- 
head. "You old rebel," he said, in a 
tone of fond raillery, "you haven't 
touched your coffee. I must go to the 
office and consult father." He passed 
quickly into the hall, and his mother, 
leaving her untasted breakfast, sought 
her own room. 

Thus the fifty-fourth Massachu- 
setts was begun and Henry himself be- 
came a recruiting officer. Men there 
were, of course, who laughed at him 
on the streets and some boys at school 
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scoffed at his little brother, while a 
few Beacon street ladies turned a cold 
shoulder to the "mother of the negro 
captain." But one by one the negro 
men came to join the regiment. 

To encourage the recruiting, a great 
meeting was held in the Joy street 
church, and inspiring speeches were 
made. "You want to be line officers 
yourselves/' said Judge Russell, "and 
you have a right to be and some 
day you will be." Wendell Phil- 
lips, who but the other day had 
been driven by a mob from Tremont 
Temple, told them amid great ap- 
plause : "They offer you a musket and 
say, 'Come and help us.' Will you 
take hold ? I think you have as much 
right to the first commission in a bri- 
gade as a white man. No regiment 
should be without a mixture of the 
races. If the union lives, it will live 
with equal races." 

Then the drilling commenced at 
Readville Camp, and the men came in 
squads. Only now and then was there 
one who had ever known slavery. 
They were well-to-do men, too, 
some of them, and spoke of their fire- 
sides, their rights and their liberties. 

So, as in far away Dunvegan, the 
little queen of the Eseeolas, a flag 
presentation was planned. There were 
four of them — the Stars and Stripes ; 
the flag of the State of Massachusetts ; 
a silken emblem bearing the Goddess 
of Liberty; and — as though Annie 
were the heroine and Tait Preston the 
captain — a banner with a white cross 
upon a blue field bearing the words, In 
hoc signo vinces. From the parade, 
consisting of dark-eyed black boys 
and blue-eyed Saxon boys, both colors, 
according to the spirit of liberty, 
equality and fraternity, Governor An- 
drews stepped forth and, addressing 
the colonel in command, said: 

"Colonel Shaw, I know not where, 
in all human history to any given 
thousand men in arms there has been 
committed a work at once so proud, 
so precious, so full of hope and glory 
as the work committed to you; and 
may the infinite mercy of the Almighty 
God attend you every hour of every 
day through all the experiences of that 



dangerous life in which you have em- 
barked. May the God of our fathers 
cover your heads in the day of battle; 
may He shield you with the arms of 
everlasting power; may He hold you 
always in the highest and holiest con- 
ceptions of duty." 

At nine o'clock on the twenty-eighth 
day of May they reached Boston, 
where the transports lay in the harbor. 
They were met with cheers that seemed 
to belie the forebodings of the authori- 
ties, who were holding reserves of po- 
lice ready to quell any riot Gilmore's 
band preceded them, and a hundred 
policemen cleared the streets as they 
marched from Pleasant and Boylston 
to Somerset and Beacon, and at last 
gained the State House. Flags waved 
bravely along their march and patri- 
otic men spread the national colors 
everywhere. Sweet-faced girls of old 
St. Botolph's Town waved their lace 
handkerchiefs at the dusky soldiers. 
On Essex street they passed the house 
of Wendell Phillips, where stood Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, as though it were 
all his own decreed triumph, with his 
hand resting upon a bust of John 
Brown. On Boston Common the emi- 
nent ones of the city reviewed the 
regiment and counted that this historic 
parade ground had been newly hon- 
ored. As they entered State street 
the stirring strains of John Brown's 
hymn brought to their mind the 
fact that the blood of Crispus At- 
tacks had sunk into the soil at their 
very feet, and one Thomas Sims, once 
slave, now hero, stood looking smil- 
ingly on, remembering how just there 
he had been apprehended and taken 
back to bondage. The streets along 
th : line of march were lined with the 
intellect and beauty of the equality- 
loving town and all Boston reached 
forth a welcoming and helping hand. 

At last they reached the good trans- 
port De Molay, and the steamer 
turned from the land of the great hills. 
Frederick Douglas bade his son, who 
had been one of the first to enlist, an 
affectionate farewell and the tugboat 
bore him shoreward. One by one the 
familiar shores sank below the verge 
and the dark sons of war turned their 
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eyes toward the land of the re- 
bellion. 

Weeks passed by before Mrs. 
Brooks heard a word from her son, 
and during those long days of waiting 
her heart scarcely knew whether to be 
bitter or sad, and ended by being both. 
She loved the South with all the ardor 
of one who would, but could not, live 
there ; and each added year away from 
the palmettos made her girlhood days 
at Camellia-on-the-Ashley the more 
beautiful— days when the rice fields 
were golden and the cotton covered the 
ground with snow — when as yet her 
destiny was not settled, and two gal- 
lant Massachusetts men who were 
often at the old plantation were only 
two of a numerous train of admirers. 
Day after day she sat by her window 
watching the sunset and thinking of 
the many things that end here. And 
once she had a letter from her boy, 
and her dry eyes thirsted for tears as 
a parched land for showers. 

"But no matter," she said with in- 
finite bitterness, "a half million sol- 
diers dead in the South — black crepe 
at every Southern fireside — what does 
it matter? They are only rebels!" 

CHAPTER XV 

On board the General Hunter the 
officers of the Fifty-fourth Massa- 
chusetts were seated at breakfast on 
the morning of the eighteenth of July, 
1863. Captain Simkfns was sipping 
his coffee, his strong, finely-chiseled 
features making his comrades think of 
the Greek gods, who used to come 
and war with men. Captain Russell 
was there, affable, voluble and active, 
though well-nigh worn out — and 
Henry Brooks, a very prince among 
them all, whose soul had bade him 
follow truth. There, too, was Colonel 
Shaw, his light hair falling almost 
down to his shoulders, a man afraid 
of nothing save a lie. 

"Gentlemen/* said he, turning his 
eyes upon the men assembled around 
the table, "I am ashamed to mention 
it, but for several days I have had a 
strange presentiment. I feel that I 
shall not be with you after to-night." 



"Tut, tut, colonel !" replied Captain 
Russell, "don't speak so. Our guns 
have almost ruined the little fort and 
success is only a matter of a few hours 
now. Hark to the 'Ironsides' ' guns." 

"Why, we have five thousand men," 
broke in Captain Brooks, "and oui 
black regiment will have the chance 
of their lives to distinguish themselves. 
Think of the glory and honor it means 
to them!" 

"I hope so, captain," replied Colonel 
Shaw. "As you said to me yester- 
day, nothing but the welfare of the 
union makes me willing to lead these 
men against their former masters. 
The world is watching us," he added, 
his spirits rising. "We will give the 
colored troops a chance to show what 
is in them." 

"Amen, colonel," said Captain 
Brooks. "I am no admirer of the 
Abolitionists, but I am an emancipa- 
tionist. I believe the South should 
free her own slaves. It is the cause- 
lessness of the rebellion that makes it 
culpable, and these black men will 
help us to bring home the lesson." 

"And I shall sleep in Wagner to- 
night," interrupted Captain Russell. 

"Ah, Russell," replied the colonel, 
his presentiment returning, "I fear 
you speak too truly. Perhaps more 
than you will sleep in Wagner to- 
night." 



All day long the great shells from 
the new "Ironside^' and the monitors 
had been ricochetting upon the waters 
and bursting over Fort Wagner. All 
day long the sharpshooters, armed 
with the new Whitworth rifles, whose 
telescopic sights made it possible to 
kill at fifteen hundred yards, had 
pressed their bruised faces against the 
gunstocks and drawn the bead of death 
with their black-ringed eyes. All day 
long in the darkened chambers of the 
casements the men in the fort had 
stood by the guns till the flesh was 
weary with labor and the eyes were 
sickened with blood. Not a man in 
the fort but knew that it was to be the 
fiercest charge of the war. The fo- 
cusing of land artillery and the naval 
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armament of eight great ironclads pre- 
saged the sure destruction of the little 
handful of men inside the besieged 
fort. For weeks it had been the same 
thing — the howling of the guns, the 
hideous screaming of the shells, the 
death-dealing whizz of the minie-balls. 
For weeks General Strong had been 
directing the great assault, eager to 
quiet the Abolition press in Massa- 
chusetts, which was insistent that Fort 
Wagner, in the very cradle of seces- 
sion, should be humbled. 

The evening before, Ervin Mc- 
Arthur, returning to Charleston from 
his experiments in the harbor, had 
heard that the little company from 
Dunvegan had passed through the city 
on their way to Morris* Island. The 
"Little Charleston" Regiment! How 
the name carried the heart of the young 
inventor back — a heart not yet too old 
to love his native village best — to beat 
twice as fast at the thought of Atta- 
coa. His brother Arthur was in the 
regiment, the stripling every one de- 
clared was so much like him. Ervin 
still dreamed of sweet Dunvegan, with 
its pretty girls in their ruffled white 
dresses, and its jolly comrades who 
loved the fish, the chase and the joke. 
Many times he determined to go back 
to Dunvegan to watch the sun set be- 
hind the Eseeolas, and dream in the 
purple shadows of the Silver Creek 
valley. There a mother was standing 
he knew, as many mothers were stand- 
ing now, looking out over the wheat 
fields and thinking each coo of the 
wood dove was the sound of cannon 
in the distance. 

Under cover of darkness he made 
his way past the gunboats and moni- 
tors and reached Fort Wagner. The 
first man he saw was Tait Preston. 
"You old hero, Taitr he exclaimed, 
"I have risked my life to see you and 
I would do it again !" 

A shell smote scarce twenty feet 
away in the midst of a squad of six 
men who had been ordered out on fa- 
tigue. Five fell dead ; the sixth picked 
up his sandbag and stepped coura- 
geously to the breach. Tait, who had 
just clasped his friend's hand in warm 
welcome, gripped it harder. 



"Second relief!" 

He gave the order in a steady voice, 
though the fallen men had been his 
playmates and McArthur's since early 
boyhood in the shadows of the Atta- 
coa. The dim candle light showed 
the horror in his face. "Do you know 
who they are?" he asked, as their com- 
rades started forward to their relief. 
"Judge Gray's boys — they always tried 
to be side by side. It will kill their 
mother." 

Then McArthur knew he was in the 
midst of the Dunvegan lads, though he 
could not distinguish their faces in the 
darkness. 

"Where is Arthur, Tait?" 

"Thank God, he is safe in Rich- 
mond — wounded — in the hospital; he 
is doing nicely. It has been awrful, 
Ervin," continued the young captain, 
whose face was already lined with the 
soldier's furrows. "John Gray was 
killed at Antietam, also twelve others 
of our boys. We only got here last 
week and now five more are gone." 
The dead were carried into the bomb 
proof, where the surgeon examined 
them. From the gloomy corners the 
wounded rose in their cots to learn of 
the happening. Their grimy faces, 
eager and haggard, peered through 
the thick, hazy atmosphere. The chap- 
lain started "Jesus, lover of my soul," 
and the feeble voices chimed in, but 
none could pass "Cover my defense- 
less head," so they broke down there 
and prayed silently. A steady drip, 
drip, drip came through the sand 
above. 

"It is the salt water — it is a mys- 
tery," said Tait. 

On the memorable eighteenth of 
July a very fire of Hell rained on the 
devoted fort. 

The new "Ironsides" proud of be- 
ing the most formidable ship afloat, 
led her sister ironclads bravely up, as 
though they would destroy the land 
of the men whose invention they were. 
Gunboat and land batteries joined their 
forces. In eight hours, which seemed 
eight ages to both sides, nine thousand 
shells were hurled upon the little fort, 
and yet so perfectly had the genius of 
Lee and Cheves planned the earth- 
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works, only eight men were killed. As 
the darkness came on there fell a hush. 
From sea and land the batteries failed 
of cursing and a quiet reigned, whose 
profundity bespoke the intensity of the 
coming storm. After the last echo of 
the Federal cannon stole off into the 
distance Captain Preston and Ervin 
McArthur mounted the bastion and 
talked long of Dunvegan, their native 
town, where the sweetest girls in the 
Piedmont were dreaming of their sol- 
dier lads. In the exchange of confi- 
dences and news with his old chum, 
Ervin felt his feverish pulse subside 
and his brain return to its normal 
dear alertness. 

"Joe Allcrton was killed to-day, Er- 
vin. What will the doctor say?" 

'"Thy will be done I'" was the re- 
sponse. 

"Annie says it is to be on my first 
furlough, old boy," Tait continued, his 
eyes glistening at the vision of antici- 
pated joy. "I am going back to dear 
old Dunvegan for her some day, if 
God wiHs." 

A cannon suddenly roared defiance 
behind them. Instantly the fort, which 
had sunk to rest, became alive with 
action. Quick orders were given in 
hoarse voices. Captain Preston leaped 
down to his command. A long line of 
blue, hastening along the beach, 
showed that the enemy was upon 
them. "I will be with you to-night, 
Tait," whispered Ervin. "I am a pri- 
vate in the Dunvegan Dandies in Joe 
Allerton's place." 



The Fifty-fourth had disembarked 
and marched through the woods from 
Pawnee landing. The regiments that 
were encamped along the line of march 
greeted them as they passed in double 
quick with cries of "Well done, men !" 
and subdued hurrahs of welcome. 
"Your guns saved the Tenth Con- 
necticut," cried one man, and another 
called, "A thousand homes in New 
England will know the story, boys!" 
The black men walked straighter and 
their eyes glistened with pride. 

"We'll be men yet," said one to 
Fred Douglass' son. 



"We are men, now," was the confi- 
dent reply. , 

They marched six miles and halted 
to rest. Some one standing near the 
colors began the song, "When This 
Cruel War is Over," and voice after 
voice took up the refrain, singing 
softly and melodiously. General 
Strong rode up and addressed Colonel 
Shaw. "You may lead the charge to- 
night," he said, and he saw what he 
expected — a glad light in the colonel's 
face. "Your regiment," he continued, 
looking on the earnest black faces 
around him, "is in every respect the 
equal of the others. It is time the 
question whether or not the negroes 
can fight as well as the white men was 
decided. Yours is the best negro regi- 
ment in the service and we are to at- 
tack to-night the strongest single 
earthwork ever known in the history 
of warfare. The world will watch you 
to-night, and sociologists will prove 
their theories by to-night's fight for a 
century to come. You may have the 
honor of leading a charge that will 
make a part of the world's history. 
Will you take it?" 

For answer Colonel Shaw turned to 
his men. "Men," he said, "you have 
heard what General Strong says. You 
have had no food since morning and 
if you lead this charge to-night you 
will not have time now to eat. Will 
you lead it?" 

As the deep murmur of the ocean 
the reply rolled back: "Yes, sir, colo- 
nel, we will — we will !" The tired ex- 
pression had left their faces and eager 
enthusiasm and impatience showed in 
their gleaming eyes. 

General Strong addressed the men. 
"Boys," he said, "I, too, am a Massa- 
chusetts man. I am sorry you have to 
gro into the fight tired and hungry, but 
the men in the fort are tired and hun- 
gry, too. There are but three hundred 
behind those walls and they have been 
fighting all day. Remember, you are 
fighting for the honor of your race, a 
race whose future depends upon you ! 
And remember you are fighting for the 
honor of the grand old State of Massa- 
chusetts!" Pointing to the color- 
bearer he asked: "If this man falls 
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who will lift the flag and carry it on ?" 
Colonel Shaw's "I will," echoed by 
Henry Brooks, was drowned by the 
deep "I will," that roared as one vol- 
ume of sound from throats panting 
with eagerness for the fray. Every 
eye gleamed with ardor and every 
face was burnished with enthusiasm. 
The darkness had deepened — black 
hands were groping for one another 
in farewell — officers were buckling 
anew their sword belts. 

"Attention !" 

The regiment was on its feet in a 
"moment. 
********* 

Far out on the sea the fog was 
gathering. The distant thunder that 
had shaken the island at intervals all 
day sounded like a brother shouting 
to the heavy cannon. Far away 
towards the west and the blue hills 
the vapory clouds, pierced by the dy- 
ing sunlight, floated like feathery mass- 
es of gold dust. In silence the men 
marched forward. The bond of patri- 
otic desire drew officers and men close 
together in spirit, and all believed alike 
that the great moment of deliverance 
had arrived for the negro as a race. 

"Move in quick time," were the 
colonel's orders, "till within a hun- 
dred yards of the fort. Then double 
quick and charge. Don't fire on the 
way up, but bayonet them at their 
guns. We will take the fort or die 
there I Forward !" 

[To be 



They marched forward until the 
gunners in the fort saw the long line 
of blue-coats and the shot began to fall 
around the flags. The bearers knew 
at once that it was the colors that 
were the object of the fire, especially 
the white State colors. They began to 
roll them up, but Captain Brooks- saw 
this action and commanded them left 
unfurled. 

" 'Spec the cap' fergits whut kind 
of balls them is," whispered a man 
who had been an old slave, to his 
neighbor. 

"They know we're coming," an- 
swered the neighbor, a mulatto. 

Within five hundred yards of the 
fort the fearful tornado of iron burst 
upon them. Shell exploded in the 
ranks; shot mowed them down; can- 
ister, shrapnel and musket balls tore 
limb from limb and bone from liga- 
ment Like the mad current of an iron 
river the flames rolled down from Fort 
Wagner and drove them back, while 
the batteries on James' Island and 
from ever-watchful Sumter joined 
in the rain of death upon the advancing 
columns. They were literally shot to 
pieces, yet their white leader carried 
them on. Men with arms shot off 
crawled over mounds of slain to try 
with one arm to strike down their 
enemies. Some hobbled along on one 
leg and a bleeding stub that they might 
be among those to mount the ram- 
parts. 
continued] 
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By Robert Wilson Neal 



ONCE upon a time there was 
a youth who read much and 
was 'ware of many things. 
And he started upon a jour- 
ney to Somewhere. When he had 
traveled a space of time he came be- 
fore a chain of mountains, and look- 
ing up across the mountains, he saw 
a fair and pleasant land, and he longed 
for it "It is my future!" he ex- 
claimed, and rushed straightway for- 
ward, to pass through the mountains 
and possess it 

And he pressed up toward the 
mountains, to seek the pass where- 
through he had beheld the land. He 
toiled and climbed for many days, and 
yet he had not come into the moun- 
tains ; and when he was come up into 
the foothills, he toiled and climbed for 
many days, and yet came not into the 
mountain. And yet again, when he 
was come higher, there was no pass. 
So he toiled and climbed, and at last 
passed over the mountains. But when 
he beheld the land beyond, it was not 
fair and his heart longed not for it 
And he was a young man. 

But he went down into the land 
and began to pass through it; for he 
could not return across the mountains, 
but must go forward. Then as he 
went on, he looked up, and lol be- 
fore him was a strip of barren land 
that he liked not. But beyond the 
barren land were green fields, and 
fruitful, and those that walked therein 
men did honor. And he longed ta 
walk therein. He cried aloud, "It is 
my future!" And he rushed forward 
to cross the barren land and walk in 
the green fields. 

But the barren land was not nar- 
row, but very, very wide. There was 
sand there that clung upon his feet 
and wearied him. The sun was very 
hot, and it beat upon him till his 



strength was spent. The land was 
parched, and he was mightily athirst. 
In the morning, he would lift up his 
eyes to the green fields, and they were 
but a day's march distant; and in the 
evening he would stretch his gaze 
toward them, and they were far away. 
So he went on by day, and oftentimes 
by night. And he came at last to the 
fields, but they were not green, and 
those that walked therein, men did not 
honor. And he cared not to walk in 
them. He was become a man now 1 ; 
for the way had been long and weary. 

So he walked onward in the fields. 
He raised his eyes and looked far over 
them; but he could not see the end, 
so far they stretched. But those he 
met there spoke among themselves of 
a place beyond the fields, where there 
were still waters and evening sunlight ; 
and the tale was pleasing to him. "It 
is my future," he murmured, and went 
on toward it 

But the fields were rough and 
broken; and it rained, and the mire 
hung on him so he could but move; 
and the brambles caught him ; and his 
limbs grew weary ; and he longed for 
the banks of the still waters and for 
the evening sunlight. But ever the 
fields seemed endless. Yet he went 
forward, for he might not stop; and 
at last he lifted up his eyes and beheld 
the shadows of the evening on the still 
waters. And he was an old man 
now. 

So he went on, and came to the 
place of the still waters. But it did 
not please him. The waters were all 
too quiet, like to death; and the sun 
was too far down; and the evening 
was damp and chill. It was lonely, 
there was none he knew to talk to, and 
he had naught to do but think of the 
mountains, and the land that looked 
pleasant from afar, and the barren 
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land, and the weary fields. So he called it very fair, beyond all manner 

walked on toward the setting sun, and of that which he had seen. And his 

knew not where he went. thoughts were ravished by this 

Then there came into his mind that thought. "It is my future," he whis- 

along his way at times (but mostly pered sofdy. And he moved on. And 

ere he crossed the mountains), he had as he went, he raised his eyes, to 

heard say of a wonderful country out search out the fair country ; but the 

beyond, in the way he was still going, sunset haze was before him and he 

He had thought little of it ; for the could see only that. Yet he went f or- 

land had looked pleasant, and the ward. The sun set, and the land grew 

fields green, and the place of the still dark. 

waters had seemed good to him in fair And he who had started upon a 

report. But now he thought of it; journey to Somewhere — was at his 

and the memory came, that people journey's end. 



MY CEDARS 

A century of snows have seen, 
And glorified thy unchanged green, 

My Cedars. 
The going of a hundred years, 
With all its joy, and pain, and tears, 

Oh Cedars, 
Is but a little butterfly, 
Pausing now, then fluttering by 

Thee, Cedars. 
Beneath thy drooping boughs each day, 
Ghostly processions wend their way; 

Sad Cedars. 
Sometimes the passing of a soul, 
Seeking at last its heavenly goal ; 

Grave Cedars I 
Sometimes just laughter-loving Youth, 
Who lightly speaks of God and Truth. 

Ah, Cedars, 
Ye know the mysteries of life ; 
Its endless battles, ceaseless strife; 

Wise Cedars. 
Did brides who passed beneath thy boughs, 
Hold sacred all their marriage vows, 

Green Cedars? 
And when at night ye moan and sigh, 
Is it because we too must die, 

Dark Cedars? 
Is it because of future fears, 
Or just the pain of other years, 

Old Cedars? 
The dust of summer's on thee now; 
But once again each bending bough, 

Tall Cedars, 
Will be as green as e'er of yore, 
When we are gone for evermore, 

My Cedars! 

Cornelia Channing Ward. 
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OLD-FASHIONED GARDENS 

By Frank H. Sweet 



f URmemoriesof 
'* the quaint, old- 
fashioned gardens 
of our childhood 
are of sweet-smell- 
ing herbs and 
roses and daffo- 
j* d i 1 s ; of hardy, 
free-growing per- 
ennials still in honored positions; and 
of peonies and hollyhocks and fox- 
gloves not yet relegated to the semi- 
obscurity of backgrounds and garden 
corners. There are stiff, inclosing 
hedges which are uncompromising in 
their attitude to the outer world ; and 
in the charming interior are prim, 
geometrical outlines of box which 
separate the annuals from the per- 
ennials, the evergreen from the de- 
ciduous, the sweet-smelling from the 
merely rich of bloom. There are rows 
of mint, and squares of rosemary, and 
circles of lavender, and perhaps cres- 
cents and oblongs and dots of balm 
and sweet marjoram and thyme. Beds 
of pink-flowering daphne and of 
columbine and Canterbury bell are in- 
closed by borders of white daisies and 
creeping phlox and Solomon's seal, 
and these in turn by the inevitable 
guard of box. June pinks peep shyly 
over their walls at the Sweet Williams 
across the path, and stately hollyhocks 
observe and bend down with tingling 
cheeks to whisper to the lilies, whose 
fair, white faces scarcely change. 

Rustic arbors hold an honored posi- 
tion in these gardens, and the wista- 
rias and honeysuckles and trumpet 
vines which clamber over them seem 
to riot in their own luxuriousness. 
Every point of vantage is taken pos- 
session of by the eager, swaying ten- 
drils, until the arbors are seeming 
mounds of flowers and foliage, about 



which butterflies and humming birds 
dart, and into which robins and spar- 
rows penetrate and nest. In the shade, 
four-o'clocks bloom and mass them- 
selves into thick, yielding carpets, and 
perhaps near the entrance is a clump 
of tiger lilies or a compact, gorgeous 
bed of peonies. It is in these arbors 
that the children study their lessons 
out of school hours, and give their tea 
parties; and, later, where the young 
men of the neighborhood whisper 
sweet things to the maidens of the 
house. 

In conspicuous corners are great 
clumps of lilacs, or "laylocks," whose 
fragrance predominates the morning 
air and diffuses itself over the entire 
vicinity; and among the flower beds 
proper are the cherished "love apples," 
not thought edible, but which were 
later proscribed to the vegetable gar- 
den under the rechristened name of 
tomatoes. Pear trees encroach the 
flowers on one side, or perhaps sepa- 
rate them from the vegetables; while 
along the hedges are trellises upon 
which grapes ripen in questioning de- 
fiance of the frost. 

But most prominent and distin- 
guished of all are the roses, the 
acknowledged queens of old-fashioned 
gardens. They held first place in the 
hearts of our mothers and grandmoth- 
ers, who trained them over the win- 
dows and angles of their comfortable 
gambrel-roofed houses. Our memo- 
ries are rich with them ; Ayrshires and 
Prairies and Multifloras, clambering 
over the sides of buildings, and over 
fences and walls, and trailing riot- 
ously upon the ground among the 
flowers and aromatic old garden herbs ; 
sweetbriers and mosses, and great 
straggling colonies of red and white 
roses without names; and in favored 
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spots of the garden, glorious masses 
of Madame Rantiers and Jacks and 
Paul Neyrons and Glorie de Bordeaux, 
and of French Damasks. We remem- 
ber them as ever-blooming, beginning 
with May and only ending with cold 
weather, but of course with a supera- 
bundance of flowers in June. There 
was rarely a time between frost and 
frost when the young man could not 
find a bud for his button hole, or the 
maiden for her hair. 

These old gardens are rich in plants 
that increase in beauty from year to 
year. There are no ribbon or carpet 
beds of coleus and other bright-hued, 
short-lived plants. Such frail things, 
when had, were kept by our grand- 
mothers as window plants. The gar- 
den was not for a day or month, but 
for permanence; and the ground was 
laid out and prepared with almost as 
much care as was given to planning 
the house itself. In congenial soil the 
lilies and hollyhocks spread out into 
strong clumps, the roses bloomed and 
rebloomed, the masses of peonies be- 
came rounded hillocks of immense 
white and red flowers, and the climb- 
ers rioted up and away until there 
were no more heights for them to con- 
quer. Spring was ushered in with 
myriads of snowdrops and violets, 
with yellow daffodils and rare blue 
scillas, and then followed in quick suc- 
cession by lilies-of-the-valley, lilacs, 
daphnes, roses, poppies, columbines, 
pinks, lilies, hollyhocks, foxgloves, 
larkspurs, primroses; and only when 
the snows of late November shut down 
over the face of the garden would the 
season close with a last bright bunch 
of heart's-ease. And all of them, from 
the snowdrops to the heart's-ease, are 
impressed upon our memories as the 
most beautiful of their kind. Who 
ever saw roses like those our grand- 
mothers raised? or climbers like those 
which covered the garden hedges, or 
clambered over the eaves of the house 
and up the gambrel roof to the very 
base of the great colonial chimney? 
Not you or I, certainly; or, for that 
matter, any one who has a regard for 
the truth. 

Occasionally we come across one of 



these old gardens of our grand- 
mothers, quaint and unchanged ; lifted 
bodily as it were from the past, and 
brought to us across the vicissitudes 
of a changing age. We catch glimpses 
of it through die narrow embrasures 
of frowning hedges, and whiff its aro- 
matic odors with a strange sensation 
of being away from oursdves and in 
another world. It is invested with a 
silence appropriately its own, and we. 
almost feel like raising our hats as we 
tiptoe past To hear children playing 
noisy games in such a place would be 
almost as much of a shock as to see 
the sedate, spectacled owner come 
through the embrasure on a bicycle. 

Such gardens are rare, of course, 
for the spirit of innovation is strong 
and only on the unfashionable streets 
of the old, old towns have their bar- 
riers remained intact against the in- 
vestment of outside progression. 

But everywhere are reminders of 
them, old gardens whose hedges have 
given way to modern low mils and 
chain fences, and geometrical figures 
of box have yielded their out-of-date 
herbs and "four o'clocks" and "even- 
ing beauties" to the flaunting, high- 
colored novelties of the seed cata- 
logues. Hollyhocks, self-seeded from 
the old stock, may still linger along 
the back hedges, and quaint patterns 
of box and perhaps a bed of peonies 
and Canterbury bells be allowed to 
remain by sufferance in their old posi- 
tions ; but the chances are that the eld 
arbor has given place to a tennis court, 
and the generous beds of herbs to the 
gorgeous set-colors of carpet and rib- 
bon-bed patterns. It is as though the 
eyes of our grandmothers were ques- 
tioning us from under the brims of 
modern millinery. 

These evolving old-fashioned gar- 
dens are familiar to the villagers and 
country folk of New England and the 
South, and though, in a way, they are 
but distorted vistas of the past, yet 
they give us many backward glimpses 
we could not otherwise obtain. 

But the real old-fashioned garden, 
unchanged even to the isolating of its 
peony bed and aromatic borders, and 
with the self-same rustic arbor in 
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which our grandmother received the 
cavaliers who came a-courting, appear 
to us at rare intervals through the em- 
brasure of hedges; not more than a 
half-dozen times in a life's length, per- 
haps, and only in the older portions 
of the old, old towns. But they are 
always the same quaint, protesting re- 
cluses, whether we find them in Salem 
or Bristol or Richmond or Savannah 
or New Orleans, and differing only in 
characteristics with the condition of 
climate and people ; the hedges of New 
England changing to the high stone 
walls and narrow wickets of Spanish 
St. Augustine, and the "laylocks" and 
comfreys and snowberries of the one 
to the myrtles and oleanders and hibis- 
cus of the other. It matters not in 
which of the old towns we are, or in 
front of what manner of old-fashioned 
garden ; the reverential curiosity is the 
same. Many a time have I walked 
along St. George's street, of the An- 
cient City, watching for the possible 
opening of a wicket in the grim wall 
which towered four or five feet above 
my head, and feeling amply rewarded 
if I caught a glimpse of the old 
Spanish garden within. And the 
same feeling has been with me when 
negotiating for entrance into an old 
garden at Pensacola or Tallahassee or 
in some of the Middle Atlantic States. 
It is not beauty or artistic arrange- 
ment that influences us, but rather 
reverence for that which has been 
created and deemed good by our an- 
cestors. We may fail in adequate ex- 
pression of our admiration for some 
of the magnificent gardens in the 
suburbs of Boston, and at Newport, 
R. I., but our rapture has little in com- 
nlon with the holy feeling which takes 
possession of us when we enter one of 
the quaint, unchanged gardens of the 
older portions of the towns. 

In rural communities there was an 
odd custom of isolating the garden 
from the house, and surrounding it 
with a stone wall. Why it was so is 
not apparent, for the small inclosure 
was difficult for the farmer to work 
with a team; and, besides, was not 
easy of access for the women of the 
household. At my old home "the gar- 



den," so called, was at considerable 
distance from the house, with a wide 
lawn, or "yard," and one field to cross. 
No one seemed to know its origin, 
save that it could be traced back a 
hundred years or more to a great- 
grandfather. It had never been 
worked, even in the memory of the 
oldest member of the family, a more 
convenient garden having been made 
directly behind the house. But to us 
children the few square rods of neg- 
lected, bushgrowti, wall-inclosed land, 
whereon we had never seen a flower 
or vegetable grown, was always "the 
garden." 

At more pretentious places there 
was often a rose garden thus isolated, 
and perhaps surrounded by a hedge 
in addition to the wall. Even now, 
half-wild descendants of some of the 
rose roots may be found in old, neg- 
lected gardens. 

Joining this inclosure, and separated 
from them by hedges, were usually 
the flower garden proper, made up 
mostly of hardy shrubs and herba- 
ceous plants, and the kitchen garden, 
wherein may still be found occasional 
evidence of ancient rhubarb and "spar- 
rergrass" beds. 

Few of these isolated gardens are 
worked now. They are too small for 
the modern farmer's idea of space. 
He dislikes wall angles and dividing 
fences, and feels that he cannot turn 
his plow to the sharp angles of the 
small inclosures. But for some reason 
he does not tear the old walls down, 
as he does other useless divisions on 
his farm; so they remain, choked with 
shrubs and weeds, pathetic reminders 
of a past which is obscured by dis- 
tance. 

Most of our early gardens were 
from English models, even to the time 
of planting and varieties of seeds. 
Then as the climate and its conditions 
became better known, slight changes 
were made in the plants and planting 
to meet the new knowledge; but for 
the most part the manner of working 
and the modeling remained the same. 
We can easily imagine our neighbor's 
garden to be the counterpart of Shake- 
speare's at Stratford, where in early 
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spring appeared "the yellow and gray 
crocus, primroses, anemones, violets, 
yellow daffodils — 

"That come before the swallow dares 
And takes the winds of March with 
beauty"— 

the daisy, sweetbrier, and the "blos- 
soms of the almond and peach"; and 
later, the wall and stock, gilliflower, 
lily, rosemary, peony, columbine, 
lavender, and French marigold, the 
musk roses and monkshood, and so 
on to the poppies of September, the 
hollyhocks and late roses of October 
and November; and, in warm situa- 
tions, the periwinkles of December. 

Intimately connected with the his- 
tory of the English garden, and con- 
sequently with our own old-fashioned 
gardens, is the violet. It appears in 
the first English list of plants as "Ban- 
wyrt," or bone herb. Perhaps it is 
not strange that we should accept its 
Latin name from our Norman-French 
conquerors, although we would not 
accept it from the early monks. Not 
until the fifteenth century does it ap- 
pear on English plant lists as "Wyo- 
let" — little flower. A great change 
had meanwhile taken place in the idea 
of gardens, not a little of which was 
due to the poets and to the employ- 
ment of flowers as expressing poetic 
sentiments. The fact that the daisy 
is purely English and Saxon, and that 
it appears (as Daegesege) on the ear- 
liest English lists, shows that our fath- 
ers, even in the earliest times, had a 
feeling for any flowers that expressed 
a sentiment to their minds. Even here, 
however, we are not left without 
doubts as to our forefathers' origin- 
ality, for the Welsh, the descendants 
of the ancient Britons, while they have 
another word for daisy, use a term 



that expresses the same meaning, 
namely, the "day's eye." 

These glimpses of an early tendency 
toward flower gardens are interesting 
as the first crude efforts to form the 
collections which later developed into 
herb gardens, heath gardens, rock gar- 
dens, wild gardens, rose gardens, villa 
gardens, and the like; the planning 
and arranging of which was naturally 
at first stiff and formal. 

Doubtless the first transplanting 
from the woods and fields were of 
"worts" or herbs, as medicinal reme- 
dies; and then, as knowledge of the 
art increased, plants selected for their 
beauty alone were added. 

It was not until within the past fifty 
years, perhaps in the last twenty-five, 
that this stiff formality began to dis- 
appear. But the change has been so 
complete and radical, that the garden 
of our grandmother is as far removed 
from that of the present day as is the 
minuet from the modern two-step. 

Year by year the old-fashioned gar- 
dens are yielding to the march of 
progress. Old towns are taking on 
new blocks and widening ancient 
streets, cities are absorbing their 
suburbs, and gambrel-roofed land- 
marks are giving way to factories and 
office buildings. At St. Augustine the 
palace hotels and ubiquitous curiosity 
stores have already destroyed most of 
the old Spanish gardens. And, in a 
lesser degree, it is the same at New 
Orleans, Charleston, Richmond, as 
well as in most of the New England 
cities and towns. Another generation, 
and the old-fashioned garden will al- 
most be a thing of the past, its quaint, 
box-inclosed parallelograms and cir- 
cles and crescents laid peacefully to 
rest beneath the tennis court and mod- 
ern department store. 
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*E was a pleasant look- 
ing chap and when he 
made a facetious re- 
mark about a waiter 
who could never fill 
an order correctly, 
Bismark smiled a t 
him amiably across 
the table. The man 
was evidently a per- 
son of some impor- 
tance in the world — a prosperous law- 
yer, maybe, or perhaps a successful 
physician. The cut of his garments, 
his striking face and dignified bearing 
proclaimed him above his fellows. 

The acquaintance thus casually be- 
gun progressed rapidly. Soon Bis- 
mark and the stranger were chatting 
together as if they had known each 
other all their lives. 

"By the way," said the pleasant 
looking man, "you are not a resident 
of Number Thirty-seven?" 

"No-o-o," answered Bismark, rath- 
er mystified. "I am not a resident of 
Number Thirty-seven. What is it, 
any way?" 
The other stared at him curiously. 
"Why, Number Thirty-seven is the 
skyscraper of which I have the honor 
to be mayor at the present time. And 
you tell me," he exclaimed, with grow- 
ing amazement, "that you don't even 
know what Number Thirty-seven is, 
when you are right now seated at one 
of the tables in Number Thirty-seven's 
first dining room? But, pardon me, 
I see you are a stranger in America." 
"Well, to a certain extent, yes," 
admitted Bismark. "I am a native ot 
this country but have lived for the 
past thirty years in the South Pacific 
*i*d this is my first visit to the land 



of my birth since I left it a youth of 
fifteen." 

"Then you are not familiar with 
our skyscraper communities," contin- 
ued the distinguished looking man, as 
he produced a card bearing the words, 
"Philetus Daub, Mayor of Thirty- 
seven." 

"I don't know how in the world 
you ever found your way in here. I 
will try to explain matters. You are 
now in what is known as the first din- 
ing room of a fifty-story building. We 
are on the thirteenth floor and conse- 
quently you must have taken one of 
our express elevators to get up here. 
This structure is one of the hand- 
somest in existence," he proclaimed 
proudly, "and is so constructed that 
the weight of the upper stories is sus- 
tained without danger of a collapse. 
Of course, no wind that blows could 
ever damage the building and it is ab- 
solutely fireproof. 

"But to proceed. You probably ob- 
served the first floor when you were 
looking for an elevator. No? Well, 
that is devoted to our theater, our post 
office, our stores and the general busi- 
ness district. It is there that we do 
our shopping and we can purchase 
everything needful to support exist- 
ence, even all the luxuries of life, with- 
out leaving the building. From the 
second to the tenth floor, inclusive, 
are located offices occupied by busi- 
ness and professional men. But come, 
I will show you through Number 
Thirty-seven." 

So saying, Philetus Daub escorted 
Bismark to an elevator and they de- 
scended to the basement. 

"Here," said Daub, leading the way 
briskly, "we have our power plant for 
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lighting, the building and operating 
most of our mechanical conveniences, 
our gas plant, pumping station — which 
pumps water to every part of the 
building from our own artesian wells 
— our ice plant, furnace rooms,storage 
rooms, air tanks and generators. 
Quite a busy place, is it not?" 

After threading a labyrinth of cor- 
ridors Mayor Daub arrived at another 
elevator. 

"Now," he said, "we will visit the 
first, or ground floor."* 

Here Bismark saw a great crowd ot 
people thronging the passage ways 
and making purchases at the numer- 
ous shops which displayed signs and 
invited business in every direction. 
Judging from the bustle and activity 
apparent, trade was flourishing. There 
were stores where every imaginable 
article could be bought, barber shops, 
butcher shops and establishments of 
varied description. Bismark was as- 
tonished to see heavily loaded electric 
trucks as well as carriages containing 
women driven into the building and 
down broad, tiled lanes. A perform- 
ance of a popular play was being 
given in the theatre by a company of 
players devoid of professional jeal- 
ousy. 

After a stroll through this interest- 
ing business district Bismark followed 
his conductor to another elevator. 

"Now we can make a hurried trip 
from the second to the twelfth floor," 
said Mayor Daub, who has kept busy 
returning the salutes of friends and 
bowing right and left to acquaint- 
ances. Every one — men, women and 
children — greeted him with marked 
respect. "These floors are devoted to 
offices, as I told you before, so we will 
simply pass through one floor and 
proceed then to the school floor, which 
is the twelfth." 

Bismark found a perfectly arranged 
and highly systematized school, where 
every branch of knowledge was 
taught; and a gymnasium, social 
rooms, society halls and an audito- 
rium formed part of the equipment. 

"Of course," explained Philetus 
Daub, "our stores, theatre, our schools, 
dining rooms, officer and club rooms 



are patronized principally by the in- 
habitants of Number Thirty-seven, 
but this is chiefly for the sake of con- 
venience, since a man can live and 
procure everything he wants under 
one roof. There is free intercourse 
between the residents of this and other 
skyscrapers, but you will find that our 
merchants patronize our lawyers and 
doctors, our doctors and lawyers buy 
goods from our merchants, while all 
our institutions, whether for business 
or pleasure, are supported largely by 
our own people." 

Leaving the twelfth floor, after a 
tour of class rooms filled with stu- 
dents of all ages, Philetus Daub con- 
ducted his companion to the thirteenth 
floor of the building, where the first 
dining room and kitchen, together 
with cafes and culinary establishments, 
were situated. The dining room was 
a huge affair, capable of seating sev- 
eral thousand people at a time. Bis- 
mark found the arrangements here ad- 
mirable, although he was told that 
"concentrated" food was served to 
those who did not eat more substan- 
tial products of the farm and barn- 
yard. The lunch hour was past but in 
the large kitchen there was much 
bustle and confusion among the vari- 
ous cooks and their assistants. Nu- 
merous refreshment booths were scat- 
tered about and all the establishments 
which cater to the inner man were 
found on this floor. 

"This is one of our dining rooms," 
said Daub. "We have another exactly 
like it on the twenty-sixth floor. It 
was found best to have two floors de- 
voted to culinary operations for the 
convenience of our tenants. Of course 
there are many people in the building 
who prefer pellet food, and they are 
accommodated at the concentrated 
food restaurants, but I am happy to 
state that a majority of the people 
continue to eat the substantial viands 
enjoyed by their forbears. Residents 
engaged in business below the thir- 
teenth story patronize the first dining 
room during the day, as it is more 
convenient for them, while the second 
dining room is used principally by 
families. In the evening business men 
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join their wives and children there and 
this dining* room is closed until time 
to serve the noon meal next day. 

"Now we will go to the fourteenth 
floor. Ah! a quick trip I Here, you 
see, are located our executive offices. 
That is mine to the right. The other 
offices are occupied by my assistants, 
including floor superintendents, floor 
patrol chiefs, head janitors, sanitary 
inspectors, medical chief of staff, chief 
electrician and the heads of many 
other departments concerned in look- 
ing after the welfare of our com- 
munity/* 

Daub and Bismark set out for the 
twenty-sixth floor, passing rapidly by 
the intervening stories, "Here," said 
Daub, "live some of our best citizens 
who make their homes in the building. 
The rooms are rented en suite or 
singly, men of wealth reserving as 
many as they wish for the exclusive 
use of themselves and families. We 
will not intrude on the privacy of these 
people, but I will tell you that the cor- 
ridors on this floor are really streets 
and at times present an inspiring sight 
when filled with women paying cans." 

Just then a thought struck Bismark. 
"But how do you get light and air?" 
he asked. "We must be some dis- 
tance from the outside walls and the 
sunlight could not penetrate to this 
part of the building. Yet, the atmos- 
phere is delightful and every corner 
is as light as day without any visible 
means of illumination." 

Philetus Daub looked amused. 
"Why, that is the simplest thing in 
the world," said he. "We make our 
own light and our own air. The air 
is manufactured in our laboratory in 
the basement and is pumped to every 
part of the building through pipes. By 
the aid of a highly perfected system 
of ventilation we are enabled to keep 
the air in the building fresh at all 
hours. We pride ourselves on making 
air that is chemically pure and free 
from germs, while improvements and 
discoveries in electrical science permit 
as to illuminate the building so that 
the light of day is never missed. 

"Now we have arrived at the 
twenty-sixth floor," said Daub. "On 



this floor we have our second dining 
room, cafes, kitchens and places of re- 
freshment similar to those you saw 
on the thirteenth floor. The twenty- 
seventh floor is devoted to more 
schools, a gymnasium, club quarters 
and like establishments. The floors 
from the twenty-eighth to the forty- 
ninth, inclusive, are devoted to living 
rooms. On the fiftieth floor we have 
a superb roof garden and public park 
which we will visit after dinner, if 
you feel so disposed. It is now about 
six o'clock and, if you wish, we will 
return to the second dining room and 
have something to eat." 

As they proceeded to an elevator 
Daub continued to talk volubly. Said 
he: 

"Of course you understand that this 
building is devoted exclusively to peo- 
ple who use their brains more than 
their hands. There are other sky- 
scrapers — notably Twenty-four — that 
are in reality great factories, with liv- 
ing apartments on the upper floors. 
The first twenty floors are taken up 
by machinery and wtork rooms, while 
the remaining floors are occupied by 
the workmen and their families. In 
this way laborers are always near their 
work. Smoke?" asked Daub, with a 
smile. "Oh, yes, we have solved that 
problem. 

"Ah, here we are at the dining 
room! I see a waiter beckoning to 
us." 

As soon as they were seated at a 
table and had settled themselves com- 
fortably Daub permitted Bismark to 
gaze about curiously at the great 
crowd that filled the place. Then he 
resumed : 

"The huge size of our buildings, 
and especially their height, has ren- 
dered it necessary for us to place them 
wide apart. It is fully half a mile to 
the next building. The intervening 
space is taken up by driveways and 
public parks. Ah! the menu!" ex- 
claimed Daub, breaking off sudden- 

Bismark looked up. On a great 
curtain stretched across one end of 
the dining hall appeared the bill of 
fare, printed in glowing letters and 
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produced by a powerful electrical ma- 
chine. Across the top Bismark read: 

NUMBER THIRTY-SEVEN 

MENU 

Dinner for Tuesday, June 24, 1950. 

Then followed a list of the viands 
prepared by the chifs for that day. 

Bismark ate with a relish many ap- 
petizing dishes brought to the table 
by automatic carriers. After the meal 
was finished the two friends repaired 
to the roof garden where for several 
hours Bismark wandered with Daub 
in a fairyland close up under the 
stars. 

At last the tired revelers withdrew, 
the lights were being extinguished and 
silence was falling upon the place, 
when Philetus Daub conducted Bis- 
mark down to earth again. They 
stood on the pavement in the shadow 
of the giant building. Across a leafy 
park another huge structure loomed 
up against the sky, its cornices ap- 
parently supporting the heavens and 
the moon hovering at one corner. In 
other directions similar edifices rose 
from the earth, mighty hives housing 
a host of people. Bismark was silent, 
oppressed by the magnitude of all he 
saw. 

"You will come again?" asked 



Philetus Daub, as he held out his 
hand. 

"No," said Bismarck, a touch of 
sadness in his voice. "The world has 
outstripped me. I am not up-to-date 
and I am going back to my little island 
in the Pacific. Good-bye." 

He extended his hand to grasp that 
of his newly-found friend but instead 
he clutched at empty air. He strained 
his eyes to peer into the gloom of the 
doorway. No one was there. Had he 
been dreaming? He glanced through 
the glass entrance doors of the great 
building but among the few forms 
now moving towards the elevators he 
could not descry the broad shoulders 
of Philetus Daub. He shook himself 
and gazed upward at the outlines of 
the building towering above him. Yes, 
it looked to be fifty stories high. 
Across the intervening park he saw a 
similar hu^e frame piercing the heav- 
ens. Bewildered, he stepped into the 
street and hailed a passing electric 
hansom. "Do you know," he ques- 
tioned the cabby, "a good, safe, quiet 
hotel near the pier of the South Pacific 
Steamship line?" 

"Yes, sir," was the reply. 

"Then drive me there," commanded 
Bismark* stepping inside. "And I'll 
not leave my room till the steamer 
sails," he murmured, as he settled 
himself in the cushions. 



MY DREAMS 

I dream that friendship still blooms in this world, that there are more poets than 
cynics; that men and women heroically die; that there is grand, self -sacrificing love, 
and courage, truth, and honor. I dream that evil in the end is vanquished by good ; 
that wrong punishes self ; that malice is consumed by its own poisonous fire, and that 
selfishness is selfishness' hell. I dream that there are some bright sparks of worth 
in every human breast, and that there is ceaseless redemption for all ; that angels 
hover about this earth with invisible touches of sympathy, inspiration, warmth, and 
gentleness in the midst of our soul's fiercest battles. I dream that there is grati- 
tude in nature as in beast and man ; that the watered plant smiles its acknowledg- 
ment ; that animals appreciate kind treatment, and thank in ways of trust and play- 
ful ease ; that ingratitude in man is often madness which needs our pity rather than 
contempt, and sometimes awkward ignorance, that is not quick to recognize a favor, 
and does not know how to receive a boon. I dream that man sins more from suggestion 
than depravity and from wild yearning for affection and for rest ; that crime is not 
rarely the exhaustion of struggle ; that there are more sick than bad, more misunder- 
stood than designing, and more unhappy than unkind. I dream that there are hours 
in every life which generously pay for its sojourn here, and that therefore no life is 
valueless. I dream that all my dreams are real, and that I die only when I cannot 
^eam. Bert Finck. 
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[ROGRESS and pros- 
perity are two words 
which the reader ex- 
pects to find in arti- 
cles relative to the 
Southern States, as 
referred to in these 
days by the magazine 
and newspaper con- 
t r i b u t o r . Such 
phrases as "the 
wealth of the South," "Southern re- 
sources," and "the potentialities of the 
Southern States" play a prominent 
part in description of commerce, in- 
dustry and other forms of activity in 
the region beyond the Ohio and Po- 
tomac rivers. So often is this section 
thus complimented, that it is a ques- 
tion if it has not been overdone by 
the enthusiastic laborers in its behalf, 
especially when so many facts are 
available which are seldom presented 
to verify the mere general assertion. 
When the narrators confine them- 
selves to certain features of Southern 
progress and prosperity, they have an 
abundant variety of topics on which to 
dwell. For example, the single item 
of cotton and its relation to Southern 
development is indeed fascinating in 
analyzing the many ways in which it 
has aided in benefiting not only the 
cotton belt, but all of the States classed 
as Southern. One can tell the truth 
yet produce figures which are surpris- 
ing in their magnitude. The same is 
true as regards the hidden wealth con- 
tained in the great ore deposits of 
commonwealths like Alabama and 
Tennessee. West Virginia could fur- 
nish the fuel to keep in action the in- 
dustries of the entire country, such 
is the extent of its coal mines. The 
forests, phosphate beds, the territory 



skirting the coast, which has been 
turned into a vast vegetable garden, 
form other subjects which can be ex- 
ploited elaborately yet honestly in 
print. Strange to say, there is another 
topic on the same line which thus far 
has been but little touched upon by the 
friends of the South, yet it is doubt- 
ful if any of the resources mentioned 
form a stronger argument in proof of 
the business soundness and stability 
of this portion of the country, for it 
has remarkably demonstrated what 
might be termed its recuperative 
power. 

Desolated by being the scene of war 
for nearly six years, the South has not 
escaped further affliction as those fa- 
miliar with the present history are too 
well aware. Within the last five years, 
three catastrophes have occurred 
which can be classed among the great 
disasters of a century. First came the 
storm which almost obliterated Gal- 
veston. Not a year had passed be- 
fore the heart of Jacksonville was 
swept by the flames, and more recently 
a similar visitation reduced a broad 
expanse of the commercial center of 
Baltimore to heaps of ruins. The 
calamities which preceded that of Bal- 
timore were momentous in the loss of 
property, but in addition the loss of 
human life in the Galveston storm was 
appalling in its proportions. Consid- 
ering the population of the city the 
monetary loss was also of great pro- 
portions, although but little heed was 
given to it in noting the 6,000 human 
victims — a sixth of the entire num- 
ber of inhabitants. The sum of $20,- 
000,000 represented the destruction to 
buildings and their contents. 

When the extent of the catastrophe 
was realized by the people outside, 
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the question was not whether Galves- 
ton would ever recover, for few dared 
hint at such a prediction. Here was 
a low, sandy island exposed for miles 
to the open sea, and so near the zone 
of tropical hurricanes that a repetition 
might occur at any time. The idea of 
abandoning the city and establishing 
another Galveston on the mainland 
was seriously considered, but the citi- 
zens determined to defy nature and in- 
trench themselves on the spot where 
they had suffered. It was this deter- 
mination that resulted in the creation 
of what is literally a new city, and one 
of which not only its residents can be 
proud, but in which Americans gen- 
erally can take pride, for considering 
the resources of the people and the 
character of the undertaking which 
they have nearly accomplished, the 
new Galveston represents one of the 
most notable civic achievements of 
modern times. 

It is worth while to briefly outline 
what has been done by Galveston to 
maintain its position as the metropolis 
of Texas, and the chief port of the 
State, for the work has by no means 
been limited to restoration. Realizing 
the imperative necessity for suitable 
protection against further storms, the 
residents of the city and suburbs voted 
to incur a debt of $3,500,000 in order 
to sell bonds to raise funds for a sea 
wall which would not only be useful, 
but enhance the attractiveness of the 
community. Such was the public loy- 
alty and faith, that the txwid buyers 
included all classes — bankers, mer- 
chants, clerks and even laborers, who 
willingly gave of their scanty earn- 
ings. Consequently, the great barrier 
which has been but recently completed 
has been provided almost entirely by 
funds raised locally, and with but little 
outside assistance. It skirts the island 
for a distance of over three miles, be- 
ing more than 17,000 feet in length, 
while it rises to a height of seventeen 
feet above the water, which in the es- 
timation of engineers makes it an ob- 
struction which will withstand waves 
of the size which overwhelmed the city 
in 1900. At the top it is of sufficient 
width to form a promenade, but back 



of the wall the surface has been filled 
in with material and a broad hand- 
some boulevard created, giving the 
city an ornamental sea front, which 
can well be envied by many a larger 
community, which is devoid of this 
attraction. 

While the wall was being con- 
structed the inhabitants were busily 
engaged in the work of restoring the 
thousands of buildings which had been 
either wholly or partially destroyed. 
When it is stated that the structures 
which have risen from the ruins are 
fully as pretentious and in many in- 
stances more costly than those of the 
older Galveston, an idea of the im- 
mense outlay can be realized, but the 
work truly begun, it proceeded with 
few delays, and to-day the visitor to 
Galveston can see merely vestiges of 
the calamity of 1900. Taking advan- 
tage of the advice of the landscape 
engineers, the leading architects of the 
country, and other experts, very am- 
bitious plans have been carried out, 
considering the population and finan- 
cial resources, but the business feature 
has not been overlooked. The harbor 
has been deepened to such an extent 
that ample facilities are afforded for 
the loading of large steamships. Ele- 
vators, warehouses, and piers of di- 
mensions suitable to accommodate not 
only the present but the future com- 
merce have been erected, and the rail- 
roads have joined hands with the busi- 
ness men in the determination to not 
only maintain the present importance 
of the port but to increase it 

The afflictions of Galveston and 
Jacksonville were somewhat similar, 
in the fact that their population is 
nearly the same, estimating the popu- 
lation of the former upon the census 
taken after the storm, for Jackson- 
ville at the time of its great fire con- 
tained less than 30,000 people. Among 
the Southern communities, however, 
its growth has been unusually rapid, 
increasing over 10,000 in a period of 
ten years. While its financial loss was 
placed at $12,000,000, or less than two- 
thirds that of its sister city, consider- 
ing the total value of its real estate, 
it suffered far more heavily, but for- 
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tunately the terrible sacrifice of homes 
which accompanied the Galveston 
storm was absent. When the smoke 
cleared away and the people of Jack- 
sonville were able to form a partial 
estimate of the blow which had been 
struck, they saw a district embracing 
nearly a square mile of the most ac- 
tive portion of the municipality, a 
stretch of blackened and charred de- 
bris. No conflagration of such mag- 
nitude has ever visited any American 
city of the same size, and it is doubtful 
if history furnishes an account of any 
community of the samel number of in- 
habitants being so completely fire- 
swept. The greater portion of the 
wharf front was devastated, as well 
as the wholesale district, while many 
large industries and some of the most 
important hotels, office buildings, 
warehouses and dwellings fell a prey 
to the fire, which passed over nearly 
150 city blocks. 

In this instance no extraordinary 
expense was required for sea-wall, but 
it was necesary to restore nearly all of 
the facilities for commerce which had 
been destroyed, if Jacksonville was to 
maintain its position as one of the 
principal seaports of Florida. Con- 
sidering its size, it has been one of the 
most diversified industrial centers not 
only in the South, but in the United 
States. It has been the market for a 
very large proportion of the phosphate 
mined in Florida. From its wharves 
have been shipped cargoes of lumber 
and fruit, in addition to cotton, while 
its trade in naval stores has given it 
a worldwide reputation. The people 
realized that if their city was to hold 
its own the effect of the fire must be 
overcome, and that quickly. Here, 
again, the spirit of hopefulness and 
determination was manifested in the 
rapidity and extent of the rebuilding, 
while the necessary funds to provide 
for the outlay were promptly forth- 
coming. Already the progress of res- 
toration has been of such proportions, 
that, as at Galveston, only here and 
there can be seen reminders of the 
disaster. 

The details of the Baltimore calami- 
ty are still fresh in the public mind. 



Well was it that Baltimore's reputa- 
tion for wealth and prosperity has not 
been exaggerated, for again the heart 
of the city in a commercial and finan- 
cial sense was singled out for destruc- 
tion. True, the area burned over was 
but smdl compared with that of the 
Jacksonville fire, but it included bank 
and office buildings, many of which 
ranged in value from $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000, nearly all of the larger ware- 
houses and mercantile establishments 
and a number of important industries. 
The better portion of Baltimore street 
— the Broadway of the city — was left 
in ruins, and out of nearly 1,400 struc- 
tures of various kinds, less than a 
dozen were so little damaged as to be 
suitable for occupancy. The ninety- 
six blocks of buildings swept by the 
flames represented a monetary value 
of no less than $80,000,000, including 
their contents. After all the insurance 
was paid, the municipal wealth was 
depleted to the extent of over fifty 
millions of dollars. These figures it 
may be said are based upon informa- 
tion obtained by a thorough canvass of 
the burnt district, and can be accepted 
as a conservative estimate. 

The story of what has been done in 
Baltimore since its visitation is to a 
great extent a repetition of the stories 
of Galveston and Jacksonville, for 
here, too, the cloud of adversity has 
had a silver lining. Although weeks 
passed before its people "pulled them- 
selves together," and made a united 
effort to restore the waste places, such 
has been the activity after plans were 
mit into execution, that a remarkable 
transformation has taken place. It 
can be said without contradiction, that 
in the main, the new structures which 
have arisen are of a better grade, and 
that many of the merchants and manu- 
facturers have taken advantage of the 
situation to enlarge their facilities. 
Like many of the older settled com- 
munities of the United States numer- 
ous thoroughfares in Baltimore have 
been so narrow as to seriously inter- 
fere with traffic. Public improvements 
have been planned on such a scale, that 
the more important streets have been 
broadened to make them adequate, not 
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only for the commerce of the present, 
but for the future. An opportunity 
has also been afforded to plan a se- 
ries of wharves, which will greatly en- 
hance the importance of the city as a 
seaport. The designs of the archi- 
tect represent not merely the most 
convenient and commodious structures 
for the purpose intended, but in some 
instances form examples of artistic ex- 
teriors, which rank with the buildings 
of any city in America. It may be 
said that despite the great loss to the 
community, money has been forth- 
coming in generous amounts for pri- 
vate enterprises, but an illustration of 
the public spirit has been shown in 
the decision by ballot to increase the 
municipal debt to the extent of $6,000,- 
000 for the street improvements re- 
ferred to, the new dock system as well 
as more public schools, street paving 
and other betterments. Such has been 
the rate of progress in the fire-swept 
territory alone that fully seventy-five 
per cent of the total value of real es- 
tate destroyed is now represented in 
contracts which have been let or are 
nearing completion. 

In the case of Baltimore, Galveston 
and Jacksonville enough time has 
elapsed to demonstrate whether the 
determination of the people to over- 
come misfortune has been worth while. 
A brief review of the business of these 
communities is perhaps the best way 
of answering the question. Speaking 
generally, Galveston has become far 
more important as a seaport than ever 
before. Its position as a railroad cen- 
ter has been advanced, and it has re- 
covered all of the trade which it may 
have temporarily lost by reason of dis- 
aster. The city now has no less than 
sixty-one different lines of steamships 
plying to various domestic and for- 
eign ports, due principally to the rea- 
son that its harbor improvements have 
been of such extent, that nearly one 
hundred ocean going vessels can trans- 
fer cargo at its wharves at the same 
time. It has been connected with the 
leading marine cities of Great Britain 
and the continent by regular lines of 
vessels. It has retained its position as 
the principal cotton market of Texas, 



as well as the other agricultural prod- 
ucts, and the additions to its popula- 
tion have been such that its residents 
probably exceed the number recorded 
prior to the storm. While the expan- 
sion of Jacksonville from a commer- 
cial standpoint has not perhaps been 
as rapid as that of the Texas city, it 
has assumed such proportions that no 
doubt remains as to its complete re- 
covery, and the next census will proba- 
bly show a very considerable gain not 
only in population but in the statistics 
pertaining to mercantile trade, as well 
as foreign commerce and industry. 
For the time the wholesale trade of 
Baltimore, which has contributed so 
much to its wealth, was most seriously 
affected, since such an enormous 
amount of merchandise was destroyed. 
The Southern States have depended 
upon Baltimore for certain staples far 
more than any other city, and un- 
questionably the fire benefited its 
rivals to the extent of millions of dol- 
lars. Possibly the most activity has 
been shown by its merchants in their 
efforts to regain this trade. How far 
they have been successful is in part in- 
dicated also by its clearing house 
transactions. Even as far back as the 
month of October, 1904, they repre- 
sented nearly $109,000,000, a decrease 
of less than nine per cent compared 
with the previous year. For the first 
ten months of 1904, which included 
eight months after the fire, they 
amounted to over $900,000,000, alsd 
a decrease of less than nine per cent 
compared with the ten months of 1903. 
During the last three months very ap- 
preciable gain has been recorded and 
there is no question but what the ex- 
tent of business will greatly exceed 
that of any previous year, when the 
results of 1906 are compiled. 

We have ventured to assert that the 
recuperation of Baltimore, Galveston 
and Jacksonville form a remarkable 
proof of the stability of the Southern 
States. Had any other series of com- 
munities received a similar check to 
their progress, it is safe to say that 
they would have possibly worked out 
their own destiny as effectually. 
True, Baltimore has been called a rich 
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city, but New Orleans, Montgomery 
and Savannah may be classed with it 
in the proportion of wealth to popu- 
lation. Indeed, it is a question if the 
amount of money per capita in New 
Orleans does not exceed that of Balti- 
more. Galveston and Jacksonville 
have not exceeded many other cen- 
ters of population in the growth of 
their business. In fact, the latter is 
the smallest clearing house city in the 
South. Had Atlanta,Augusta, or Chat- 
tanooga, for example, been afflicted, 
the story of their recovery would have 
doubtless been a sequel to what has 
been recorded in this article. In 
short, the illustrations which have been 
mentioned have made it possible for 
the South to show to what extent it 
can bear extraordinary adversity. 

That the courage and the determina- 
tion of these Southern municipalities 
has been an object lesson to the nation 
at large, is already verified. The next 
great disaster following the visitation 
at Baltimore has but recently been 
recorded, when a city having many at- 
tributes in common with the Southern 
metropolis was nearly ruined through 
the combination of earthquake and fire. 
Those of the East who were so for- 
tunate as to visit San Francisco before 
the catastrophe in April last, will well 
remember the mildness of the climate, 
the brightness of the skies, the beauty 
and profusion of the flowers. And 
the city by the Golden Gate also had 
its door yards, its tree-lined boule- 
vards, bringing to the mind of the 



visitor scenes in such cities as Savan- 
nah, Mobile, New Orleans. And to 
increase the feeling that here was at 
least some of the Southland, though 
far away on the other side of the 
country, one noted the gayety, the 
courtesy, the hospitality of the people. 
But a few weeks have passed since 
San Francisco was turned into a city 
of desolation, yet already is another 
arising from its chaos. As in Balti- 
more and Jacksonville, before the em- 
bers had cooled, the work of rehabili- 
tation had begun, plans had been pre- 
pared for school, church, hall, factory, 
warehouse, office building on even a 
larger scale than before. Doubt no 
longer exists that the new city of St. 
Francis, like its sisters of the South, 
will rise from its ruins, greater and 
more beautiful even than ever before, 
for its citizens have before them the 
example of those who have also been 
afflicted, an example which has in- 
spired them to take courage, to forget 
the past and think only of the future. 
While the monetary loss is far more 
than has been suffered in any other 
civic disaster — aggregating far more 
than one hundred million dollars — 
such is the feeling of optimism, that, 
as already intimated, the structures re- 
placing those destroyed, will be costlier 
and in most cases larger. Already 
many contracts have been let and 
bankers, manufacturers and tradesmen 
are working shoulder to shoulder in 
the one great object, the restoration of 
the community. 
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By Horatio Lankford King 



THE Reverend Wilbert Jarnes, 
it may be surmised, had liter- 
ally thrust his head in the 
lion's mouth when he ven- 
tured within the precincts of Bear 
Creek Camp, a place now void of 
human habitation and where, in this 
day and time, the prowling coyotes are 
wont to hold their nocturnal revels 
even in the deserted shack of Elec 
Metts, which had once been the rough 
miner's "evil sanctum," standing a 
ghost of its former self and a reminder 
of the days of '72 at the crossing of 
the two trails near the Canon of Has- 
sayampa, Arizona, once famous for 
placer gold and a scant evidence of 
morality that infected the place. But 
though the Reverend Wilbert Jarnes 
was a little man, he was not a coward ; 
he was not one of your "finiky" gospel- 
mongers who preached after the man- 
ner of French etiquette, having a prop- 
er devoir for the mixed rascality and 
false piety of his congregations, but 
clung tenaciously to his convictions 
and thereby acquired many enemies. 
He had come to "spread the Gospel," 
presumably as the Lord had revealed 
it to him, and nothing but Death could 
swerve him from his purpose. So, 
when he made his sudden appearance 
in Hassayampa, also yclept Bear Creek 
Camp, and as boldly entered the por- 
tals of Elec Metts' saloon, it was with 
a placidity and serenity of countenance 
to stagger the vision of the redoubt- 
able Mr. Metts himself. After hav- 
ing deposited his dun-colored carpet- 
bag in the center of the floor and 
as placidly seating himself thereon, he 
proceeded to mop his thin, emaciated 
face with a red bandana kerchief 
which he primly drew from the 
creased tail of his black "preacher's 
coat ;" then placing on his thinner and 



more emaciated nose a pair of gold- 
rimmed glasses his pale washed grey 
eyes glanced from face to face with 
critical alertness. Meanwhile, the 
Overland stage, which had conveyed 
him hither, with that garrulous driver, 
Jim Sagus, on its roof, had lumbered 
on up the North Trail in a cloud of 
choking dust. 

Now the citizens of Hassayampa, 
viewing the Presence in startled and 
opprobrious silence, stirred out of 
their lethargic attitudes and scowled 
ominously. The situation was one 
which required their instant attention. 
The discerning eye of Avic Wells fore- 
saw the menace with prophetic clear- 
ness. The contingency was one to be 
immediately and strenuously opposed. 

"Ain't he purty," commented Avic 
Wells, nudging a drunken companion 
who blinked a pair of red and soporific 
eyes in acquiescence. " I jes' bet he's 
from Nantuck." 

" Ye reckon Nan tuck it? " drawled 
a local wit 

"They grows up thar, Avic; I've 
seed 'em." 

"On trees? My!" 

The little missionary listened and 
smiled in his little unobtrusive manner. 

" It's rather-er-warm," he ventured 
in a very thin and speculative voice. 
" Now in Boston such humidity would 
be conducive to " 

" Did you git that, Elec? It's from 
Borston, which is condoosive," and 
Avic Wells trailed off into a loud 
whoop and a seismic convulsion of 
mirth; then he brought himself to a 
sudden lurch and fixed his slit of an 
eye on the little unwelcome visitor 
with the concentration of mind and 
purpose of a hypnotist " Hot ? Well, 
I reckon ! But I've hear'n of it gittin' 
hotter 'n this fer some folks as kept 
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hangin' round hyere longer'n the next 
coach to Phoenix. Hey, Elec?" 

"That, my friend," responded Wil- 
bert Jarnes still in his little unobtru- 
sive manner, " was because they were 
not acclimated A fish out of water 
is not an all-round fish, you know." 

Avic Wells snorted in disgust. 

"Been acclimated yo'self? If you 
ain't — I say 'tend to yo' constitution, 
fer it'll need repairs mighty soon." 

The little missionary's back stiffened 
and there swept over his sallow coun- 
tenance an expression that was hard to 
define, and suddenly rising to his feet 
a hand went to his hip pocket In an 
instant Avic Wells had him covered 
with a black and formidable looking 
gun about the size of a barber pole. 

"Beg pardon-er, my card, that's 
aH." 

"Look hyere," blurted Avic Wells 
furiously, "none o' yo' preacher 
pranks 'round me, suh. They don't 
go fer nothin' round hyere. It's al- 
ways the pull o' the trigger when you 
make a move like that. Sabet" 

But Wilbert Jarnes still smiled, 
even blandly, and turned his back to 
the astounded Mr. Wells. 

"Cowardice," he was saying, a* if 
preparing to deliver a treatise on eth- 
ics to the surrounding crowd, " may 
wear many a quaint and curious garb. 
I took our mutual friend here to be 
made of braver stuff, but he's rank 
counterfeit He's a rank counterfeit, 
gentlemen !" 

A nervous shuffle among the men 
followed this speech, then there was 
a smothered oath and the crashing of 
glass. The missle intended for Jahies 
was badly aimed, and the little mis- 
sionary stepped aside just in time to 
avoid the towering form of Avic 
Wells who made a furious rush at 
him. Just what happened next Wil- 
bert Jarnes has never been able to 
thoroughly understand, but it proved 
a vital event in his life to which he 
might have safely attributed his 
further existence on earth. It was the 
appearance of a girl on the scene, who 
threw herself between the unprotected 
man and the infuriated mob, thereby 
perhaps avoiding a deed of murder. 



Planted square in front of him her 
small head thrown back defiantly, she 
stood, a statue of Jeanne d'Arc in 
flesh. Wilbert Jarnes stared in open 
mouthed admiration and those about 
her seemed stupefied and even awed. A 
breathless silence ensued, then one by 
one, as if unwillingly, the men went 
back to their seats and card tables, 
leaving Avic Wells to face the issue 
alone. The man's voice was terrible 
in its wrath. 

" My'rh Wells, you better git where 
you belong. I'll 'tend to that preacher 
o' your'n. When a man insults Avic 
Wells he has to pay fer it, preacher er 
no preacher ! " 

"An' when I see a man about to be 
murdered fer nothin', an' by a no- 
'count scamp at that, I ain't goin' to 
stand by an' see it done, daddy er no 
daddy. There, yu' Avic Wells! It 
ain't Christian duty." 

There was the look of years of pent- 
up hate in the girl's flashing eyes. 

"Christian dooty?" snorted the 
man ; " you better own up to your kin 
and stick to 'em, that's what I say. 
I understand yu', My'rh Wells. Yu' 
know what yu' air." 

" Yes, I know. But yu' did it, yu' 
Avic Wells!" 

The slim figure of the girl straight- 
ened and the look in her long gray 
eyes changed to one of scorn, but sud- 
denly turning about, she faced the 
man she had saved. 

"I reckon we'd better leave hyere; 
they ain't goin' to treat yu' fair, mis- 
ter. They re goin' to try to run yu' 
off. But don't yu' leave th' town, for 
the Lord knows it needs yu'!" 

The little man bowed. 

"I can promise you that, ma'am." 

Taking advantage of the opportun- 
ity, Wilbert Jarnes, with grip in hand, 
left the saloon in company with his 
rescuer, who quickly led him down 
the street, then across a stretch of 
brown sage grass prairie toward a lit- 
tle shanty that edged its roof above a 
small hillock of ground. Not a word 
was spoken until she paused, out of 
breath, in the doorway and looked 
back at him. 

" I reckon," she began in a slow 
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Western drawl, "yu're tired and a lit- 
tle shaky fer yo' experience. An' I 
reckon yu' been wonderin' who I am?" 
She pushed back a wisp of jet black 
hair and looked at him steadily, crit- 
ically, with half-closed eyes. 

The man smiled. 

"Yes, I would have asked you up 
there — but the man deprived me of 
that pleasure." 

"He's my daddy. I guess I hate 
him, though 't ain't natural." 

Her companion raised a thin hand 
in protest, but the girl was willful in 
her decision. 

" Oh, yu' don't know the story, mis- 
ter, else maybe yu'd think different 
If yu' knowed the story yu' wouldn't 
blame me, I reckon. An'' I 'spose 
yu've been thinkin' about what he 
said, too?" 

" No, what he said or what he 
meant to infer was too vague for me 
to form any definite conclusion." 

A sob broke from the girl's lips and 
her hands went to her breast. The 
sudden cruel tension of her body en- 
hanced the gauntness of her limbs, 
and it was then that he realized that 
her faded gingham dress was too 
short for her — much too short, he 
thought, and much too tight across the 
bust, the soft, round fullness of which 
was a trifle incongruous in compari- 
son to the slimness of her shoulders 
and hips. 

" Still, whatever yu' thought were- 
n't to my credit; it went agin me. 
I ain't done nothin' myself, still I ain't 
got th' right to hold my head up. 
It's always been that way, ever since 
I was born. Yu' see, he's never been 
married but he's my daddy all th' 
same." 

The supreme moment of her misery 
had come. She burst into a flood of 
tears and leaned her head .wearily 
against the door facing. Wilbert 
Jarnes took out his red bandana ker- 
chief and wiped his lips mechanically. 
The man had a woman's heart. 

"Well," he said, "may the Lord 
comfort you. And this Avic Wells, 
your father, seems to be proud of the 
crime he has committed." 

" Oh, he ain't no wuss than she was. 



It's the life an' times out hyere, may- 
be. She's gone now; she lies ovah 
yondah. But I reckon she didn't go 
very easy, nohow. Goodness knows! 
her'n was a hard lot. But I reckon 
she didn't care very much. Kinder 
hardened, yu' know — jes' born to 
be thet kind." 

She sat down on the doorstep and 
rocked her knees. The man looked 
down at her, and for the first time he 
paused to study her face. She was 
uncomfortably freckled. So was he. 
But her eyes — he had never seen the 
like of them before. They were fine, 
large, gray eyes that were even wild 
in their expression of fearlessness. 
Her hair, too, was admirable. It 
hung in a smooth glossy knot at the 
back of her slender brown neck. She 
was not even pretty. There was some- 
thing too wild and untamed about her 
for that, but yet she possessed a fasci- 
nation to the masculine eye. Perhaps 
it was her superb health, the tawny 
strength of her long limbs, the long 
gray eyes shadowed by heavy lashes, 
the red mouth, red as a cherry, and 
the soft hair as sheeny as a Mexican 
panther's coat. After a long silence 
she spoke. 

"I saw you in the stage," she said ; 
"yu' passed hyere. An' I went ovah 
for I knew what would happen. I 
guess yu' think my grammah is awful." 
Then she blushed, and springing to 
her feet, continued hurriedly, " Yu'd 
better not go back any more to-day." 

"To remain away, to hide out, 
would only be proving to them that I 
am afraid. The fear of the Lord 
should make a man brave among men. 
When it gets cooler and the sun goes 
behind the mountain I'll go over, I 
want them to know that I have come 
to stay." 

" I reckon yu're right. But most 
men would skip, an' they think yu' 
will. But — where are yu' goin* to 
stay to-night? Yu' can have that 
room there. It's nobody's now. It 
used to be his'n — I mean daddy's — but 
he don't come no more." 

"Then you live alone?" 

" He don't come much," she re- 
peated, " an' I don't miss him much." 
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The cold tone of her voice was not 
to be passed unnoticed. 

"You are kind, Miss — Myrah. I 
would not incommode you, but I sup- 
posed must accept the offer or spend 
the night out-of-doors. I will look 
about to-morrow for another place of 
shelter." 

She accepted his thanks with a 
grave nod, then said: 

"Vit'als are skeerce, but I reckon 
yu'U find somethin' in the window 
when you git back." Then she left 
him and went into the little hut 

About dark Wilbert James turned 
his face to the town, a brass horn un- 
der one arm and a roll of red and 
green circulars in the other. His des- 
tination was Elec Metts* saloon. And 
as he expected, he found that place 
at its liveliest. A yellow stream of light 
issued from its doors and windows, 
and the tin buffalo head with its flam- 
ing eyes of fire swung like a jack-o'- 
lantern over the doorway. Here and 
there on either side of the street saddle 
horses were hitched to time-worn 
hitching-posts. Boisterous peals of 
laughter came from the open win- 
dows. Elec Metts and the devil were 
prospering. Planting himself in the 
center of the wide dusty street, Wil- 
bert Jarnes blew a blast from his horn, 
which was as promptly echoed by a 
discordant howl of dogs from all quar- 
ters of the settlement. Undaunt- 
ed, he played in a high, ear-splitting 
key, a religious tune, the construction 
of which, as he rendered it, was a sad 
medley of false notes and a most 
shameful abuse of the warbling pal- 
inodes of Pan to which there was a 
ghost of resemblance. But his suc- 
cess was a howling one, as the dogs 
implied. The numerous inmates of 
the saloon poured out upon the plank 
sidewalk in a feverish stream of new 
excitement When a crowd had gath- 
ered about him the Reverend Wilbert 
Jarnes ceased his charivari, with an 
inglorious break in the last stave, and 
faced his audience. 

"Now, gentlemen," he cried, "we 
have come here to-night to gather un- 
der the banner of Christ and devote 
a few moments to God. I am glad to 



see so many of you here, and I am 
glad to know that you are my friends. 
So we will all sing — what is your 
favorite song, gentlemen? No, wait 
— let us sing 'Hallelujah/ Just that 
one blessed word, gentlemen. 'Hal- 
lelujah!' " And he blew another 
blast that filled the night with a vault- 
ing uproar. Of course this speech was 
met with rough guffaws. But the lit- 
tle man was on the right track and he 
knew it. His aim was to command 
their attention and to hold it. It was 
not to preach, or in a burst of pulpit 
eloquence proclaim the syncretic doc- 
trines of Christianity. It must even 
be a farce the first night. He singled 
out Avic Wells in the grinning crowd. 

"Now, Mr. Wells," he continued, 
"will you kindly pass these little slips 
around to your friends. And while 
you hand them about, we will again 
sing with one accord that blessed word 
' Hallelujah !'" 

"All right, pard," answered Avic 
Wells, stepping forward, " I reckon 
they ain't so pizen ;" then with a "Hy ! 
you fellers," he tossed them high into 
the air. The roar of laughter that 
followed was deafening, and Avic 
Wells, smiling in triumph swaggered 
back into the saloon, the crowd fol- 
lowing at his heels. The little mis- 
sionary found himself deserted, but 
he had tasted the bitterness of defeat 
many times before. He walked back 
to the little shanty still with resolute 
heart. And as the girl had said, he 
found a platter of cold beans, of the 
peppery Mexican variety, a slice of 
coarse corn bread and a glass of water 
in his window. There was no sign 
of the near presence of the girl. The 
room next his with its low adobe ceil- 
ing was barred tight and dark. Be- 
fore retiring for the night he pushed 
open his door, lit a candle, then went 
to sleep. 

"Sin shuns light," he said, "and 
guilt loves barred doors. They must 
not be given a chance to gossip." 
Then he wiped his lips with the ban- 
dana kerchief and gazed about at the 
rough furnishings of the little cham- 
ber. "Poor little girl !" he said. 

He awoke far in the night to find 
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the candle burnt out, the soft moon- 
light shining through the window and 
the tall form of Avic Wells standing 
in the doorway. 

"Say, Mr. Nantuck," he was say- 
ing. . . . "say!" 

But the little missionary feigned 
sleep. 

Avic Wells puffed at the rotten 
stump of a cigar and his hat was 
rakishly tilted on one ear; he leaned 
against the doorfacing in a noncha- 
lant way. He certainly resembled the 
true type of the drunkard and bully 
that he was, and between meditative 
puffs, he gazed with bibulous eye at 
the motionless figure on the cot. If 
he had come on an errand of revenge 
undoubtedly he considered the object 
of his enmity too insignificant to ruffle 
the calm of his dignity. After 
mature reflection, he stepped into the 
room and made straight for the pine 
board box on which the burnt out can- 
dle had been placed. Here he paused 
and looked down. ... on an empty 
bean platter, a cracked water glass 
and a morocco Bible. This last article 
he took in his big hairy hands and 
studied thoughtfully. Avic was doubt- 
ful as to the nature of the thing he 
had gotten hold of. Evidently he 
was not a man of letters. After ex- 
amining it to his entire satisfaction at 
various and supervenient angles he 
drew forth a folded sheet of paper 
from the greasy inside band of his 
hat and slipped it between the leaves 
of the book, leaving one end of it 
sticking well out so as to attract the 
sleeping man's attention on his wak- 
ing. This paper proved to be a writ- 
ten "proclamation," drawn up and ap- 
proved by a committee of twenty- four, 
which tersely stated that one yellow- 
legged and goggled-eyed sky pilot go- 
ing by the name of James and grown 
to a green carpet bag which might 
prove to be a Pandora's box assuming 
an innocent disguise, must leave town 
on the next day or accept the Conse- 
quences. What the Consequences 
would be were not designated in 
words, as it was left to the calm medi- 
tation and wisdom of one goggle-eyed 
sky pilot to solve the awful import of 



the last unfinished sentence of the 
warning. 

The next morning the little mission- 
ary met Myrah Wells coming leisure- 
ly up a little path at the bade of the 
shanty. With a fresh warm color in 
her cheeks and her dark luxuriant hair 
disheveled by the wind, Wilbert James 
decided that, after all, freckles were 
not necessarily detrimental to good 
looks. She greeted him with a smile. 

"Daddy was hyere last night/' she 
began. 

"Yes," he answered, with a pre- 
monitory cough, "I am well aware of 
the fact A curious bit of— er dia- 
critic composition, one might say. He 
left this behind him," handing her the 
slip of paper. 

"Kindly retain it as a memento after 
I am gone." 

"Yu' are not goin'?" she demanded 
quickly. "Yu' ain't let them skeer yu* 
away ?" 

"No," he answered, "I am not going 
that way. But I suppose they mean 
to carry out their threat" 

She gave a defiant toss of her head. 
He liked the long curves of her chin 
when it was tilted high. 

"Never ! They ain't wuth yu'— all of 
them!" 

The little missionary colored to his 
temples — her flattery was sweet 

"Thank you, Miss Myrah. You are 
a true-hearted woman. Your com- 
pliment has gone home." There was 
a quiver in his voice, and they stood 
regarding each other silently for a mo- 
ment. 

"Well," the girl faltered at last, "yu' 
ain't like the rest An' then — yu've 
helped me, too." 

"Your apology only beautifies the 
compliment," he returned in a slow 
voice, "or I might say, your explana- 
tion." 

"Then I reckon yu' think I studied 
it?" 

He wiped his lips with the red ban- 
dana kerchief and looked into the 
long gray eyes. 

"No, but it has given me cause for 
study." 

She looked down, then giving her 
bonnet a sudden swing turned away. 
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"I'll put the breakfast an' the beans 
in the window again," she said, and 
was gone. 

That afternoon the little missionary 
moved to new quarters. It was an 
old dilapidated miner's cabin that 
stood at the mouth of the Hassayam- 
pa Canon. Consequently, the lit- 
tle mining settlement of Bear Creek 
Camp was not disturbed by his pres- 
ence that day. And Avic Wells, with 
a sage wag of the 'head, opined that 
the little preacher had taken warn- 
ing and skipped. But the jubilations 
of Bear Creek Camp were brought to 
a sudden end on the afternoon of the 
next day when Wilbert Jarnes re- 
appeared on the scene of action, radi- 
ant, with his brass horn and a fresh 
roll of circulars under his arm. 
He had entered the town in triumph, 
a long reverberant sound of his trum- 
pet announcing his arrival. Avic 
Wells was one of the first to hear it, 
and he swore his favorite expletive. 
Then with the eloquence of a second 
Patrick Henry he denounced the in- 
vader. The fiery words from his sil- 
ver tongue filled all breasts with one 
mighty resolve. The preacher must 
go! But a week passed, and the little 
missionary was still numbered among 
the living. He preached in the main 
street, loudly condemned the evils of 
liquor and prayed that God might 
visit this City of Paphos with a curse 
of fire. It was but a figurative 
speech, but unknowingly he had proph- 
esied, for one night Elec Metts' gamb- 
ling den went up in flame. When 
Wilbert Jarnes saw the light from his 
cabin door a queer lump rose in his 
throat, but otherwise he was calm. 
"This only increases my peril," he 
thought ; "they will suspect me imme- 
diately." But he gathered up his hat 
and left the cabin calling "Fire!" as 
he ran. The thought of escape had 
not entered his mind. 

When he reached the scene he found 
all wild disorder and excitement, the 
frame structure was a ruin and in 
that resinous cloud of smoke the 
spirit of Elec Metts had floated up- 
ward as a votive offering to a vengeful 
Moloch. Then rose the cry, "Hang 



the preacher!" The little missionary 
heard it, and he glanced defiantly at 
the white rim of faces around him. 
The angered mob swept down on 
him, he was knocked from his feet 
and dragged along through the dust. 
When he regained consciousness he 
felt the choking clutch of a rope about 
his neck, and saw Avic Wells 
standing over him. The dull rumble 
of the throng filled his ears. Then 
once more the many moving objects 
around him became indistinct and 
hazy, the voice of the rabble subsided. 
But the next moment there was a 
new and sudden commotion in. the 
crowd, the clatter of hoofs, the sharp 
crack of a pistol, and Myrah Wells 
dashed in sight on horse-back, a re- 
volver clutched in her uplifted hand. 

"I'll shoot the first man who lays 
hand on him," she cried. "I set fire 
to Elec Metts' place, an' I hope it's 
keeper is in hell, too ! Avic Wells, Jake 
Kemlin, and yu' devils, are yu' cow- 
ards enough to shoot at a woman, 
say?" 

And thus it transpired a second time 
that she saved the life of Wilbert 
Jarnes. And after the little mission- 
ary had sufficiently recovered the two 
walked back through the dark to the 
little cabin in the canon, she lead- 
ing the horse as she strode at his 
side. 

"Twenty minutes ago I was in the 
hands of the mob down there," he said, 
"but I have lived a lifetime since 
then, and a great change has taken 
place in my heart. Shall I tell you of 
it, my girl?" And suddenly facing 
her he caught the slim brown hands 
in his ; she made no resistance, but the 
long gray eyes grew wonderously 
bright. "Why," he stammered .... 
"why did you save my life at the risk 
of your own, and why did you tell 
them that you had set fire to Elec 
Metts' place when you did not?" 

A deep color surged across the 
girl's face, and when she spoke her 
voice was faint and husky. 

"I reckon I couldn't help it. Yu' 
see, my life ain't wuth much, nohow." 
She paused and gave him a swift 
glance. "They ain't much comfort in 
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it, an* less afore yu' come." By now 
her eye lashes were wet 

"That is wrong, but now that you 
deemed my life worth saving, will 
you exchange with me — my life for 
yours?" 

She caught her breath with a quick 
gasp and swayed toward him. "I reck- 
on," she said, and tearing herself from 
his grasp she leaped in her saddle and 
dashed away. He remained where she 
had left him long after the faint echo 
of her galloping horse had died in the 
distance. Then goin^ to his own cabin 
he took down his Bible and began to 
read by the candle light: 

"But I will sing of Thy power, I 
will sing aloud of Thy mercy in the 
morning; for Thou hast been my de- 
fense and refuge in the day of my 
trouble. . . . 

"Hear my voice, O God I in my 
prayer preserve my life from fear of 
my enemy." 

Wilbert Jarnes was aroused early 
next morning by a sharp and repeated 
rapping at his door. He found it to 
be Myrah Wells, her face very white. 

"I come in a hurry," she said, 
"daddy's ovah there to the cabin dy- 
ing. He's shot Maybe if yu'd come 
ovah yu' might do somethin' for him." 

"I'll follow directly," he said. And 
wheeling her horse about she broke in 
a run up Hassayampa Canon. 

Jarnes took with him his Bible and 
a small case of medicines. 

He found the wounded man 
stretched out on a cot, the very one 
he had used himself, and by the 
pallor of the skin under the thick 
red beard it was evident that the man 
was suffering great pain. But he lay 
quite still and impassive, his wildly 
staring eyes glued to the rafters above. 
The little missionary washed the ugly 
wound in the man's shoulder, covered 
it with a simple dressing of cerate and 
gave him a sedative to allay the fever ; 
then he stood watch over his patient 
throughout the long day, Myrah Wells 
always hovering near, the look of a 
new-born terror in her eyes. 

"Will he die?" she wailed. 

At that moment the wounded man 



spoke for the first time. "I guess I'm 
gone," he gasped, rolling his blood- 
shot eyes, %ut, damn him! he's went 
before me. It was a fair fight. . . . 
you sky pilot! an' I shot him dead!" 

"Die? God forbid now," and the 
little preacher turned away. 

This was the second night. Over in 
the town lights were burning as usual, 
and the devil was bartering for men's 
souls. 

But the stricken man did not die; 
he rallied, he lived through the critical 
period of his illness, and in about three 
weeks' time life once more held forth 
its sweets, its joys and its temptations. 
That picture of sunny sky and pit of 
prairie through the little window near 
which the cot had been placed was 
now like a vast, unwritten poem to 
him. He was almost gentle now, al- 
most like a child. It was then that 
the little missionary read to him out of 
his Bible and told him the story of 
Christ. Of course there were times 
when the man was sullen and a dark 
scowl would darken his face when the 
little missionary persisted, and the 
other knew that he was trying not to 
listen. It was his "old self," sin-cursed 
and brutally aggressive, that was 
struggling to retain its hold on his 
soul. But one night Jarnes' efforts 
were stamped with success; the man 
broke down and sobbed f Then the lit- 
tle missionary blew out the candle and 
slipped out of the cabin. He was a 
good judge of human nature. He 
found Myrah sitting on the doorstep, 
her chin in her hands and her eyes 
fixed on the distant hills. He sat down 
beside her and drew her close to him. 
Crouching in a half leaning posture 
at his feet, her arms thrown out 
across his knees she began to weep 
igain, but he knew it was for the su- 
preme happiness of that moment. He 
had never told her that he loved her, 
but he felt that it was ordained she 
should know. Perhaps indeed it was 
a match made in heaven. 

When Avic Wells found it possi- 
ble to get about again he was a new 
man. And when he went over to the 
camp for the first time in seven 
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weeks curious eyes followed him from 
every doorway. Old friends gave 
him the glad hand, but asked no ques- 
tions. They had gotten wind of the 
story of his "reform." 

"It's Avic," one said, "an* yet it 
ain't Avic I seed a new look in his 
eye. An* that beard o' his'n. . . . Mo- 
ses! it's cropt like a prof esser's !" 
Others spoke of him as if they had 
witnessed his post mortem and grieved 
the loss of a pal who rested under a 
slab of stone down in Meeker's Gulch. 
"Avic was a buster in his day, shore !" 

It was Jake Kemlin's solemn ad- 
vice that none should offer him a 
social glass, "Because, bein' kinder 
queer he might take it as a insult" 
So, henceforth, that wandering and 
animate shadow of Avic Wells was 
treated with deference. 

One evening about sundown, to 
the surprise of all, he walked into 
the new saloon and took a seat at the 
nearest table. There was a vagueness 
in his gaze, and when he at last broke 
the silence, in an apologetic undertone, 
he kept his eyes on the floor. "Don't 
be so skeered, boys, they ain't nothin' 
so awful th' matter with me, I reckon. 
Jes' a leetle tired, an' I thought I'd 
drop in fer a moment and see how you- 
all wuz — got a plain sody water, Mr. 
Barkeep? You see, boys, I ain't got 
the nerve to preach to you, though I 
reckon you are all wrong — not as 
wronjj as I wuz, though. But not 
meaning any jn*eat harm to ye, I hope 
you'll all git sick and be nussed by th' 
preacher. It's all fer the gineral good 
o'thecommunity. Get sick and be nussed 
by th' preacher. Jake, suppose you 
dose-this hyere shop to-night and you 
an' th' fellers come ovah to the meetin' 
tent Goin' to have singin,' an' Mr. 
Avic Wells, Esquire, is goin' to lead 
in prayer." 

Then as unobtrusively as he had 
entered he picked up his hat, paused 
uncertainly, and limped out. 

The tent was just off the main street 
of the town. And ere the night had 
settled its shroud over the little mining 
town those who had been prompted 
by Avic Wells' awkward but no less 



earnest entreaty began to make their 
appearance, sidling in and slip- 
ping into a chair with a gliding, cau- 
tious movement as if they thought the 
place permeated with mysterious and 
unseen dangers. Now and then a very 
thoughtful citizen entered and took off 
his hat with meditative slowness and 
thrust it under his chair. But the 
thoughtful citizens were few and far 
between. It was a new or an almost 
forgotten experience in their lives, but 
when Avic and Myrah Wells ap- 
peared, arm in arm, the crowd forgot 
its bashfulness. The tent was quickly 
filled and Wilbert Jarnes rose to his 
feet and surveyed the "congregation." 
The ascetic paleness of his face was 
even more pronounced, and the short 
sermon that followed fell like a poem 
from his lips. Then the little mis- 
sionary took his chair again and Avic 
rose and faced the crowd. He hitched 
a clumsy thumb under his white collar, 
the perspiration came out on his red 
forehead. 

"I reckon, boys," he began in a halt- 
ing manner, "I ain't much at preach- 
in' an' prayin', an' I don't suppose it 
ever war my forte. But the boss 
hyere," waving a hand at Jarnes, 
"will 'tend to that. An' all I'm goin' 
to say is, we kin depend on you fer 
help all right and the money to 
build a leetle church hyere in Has- 
sayampa, as the boss hyere" (another 
wave of the hand) "wants to. Ye all 
know me, an' I reckon I'm stuck in 
this hyere thing fo' good. An', not 
meanin' any special harm to ye, I hope 
you'll all git sick an' be nussed by 
the preacher. We're goin' to sing a 
song now. Myrah an' the preacher 
is goin' to lead us, an' he jus' wants 
us to kinder foller an' make a noise. 
All yo' efforts in that line will be 
mightily appreciated." 

Paper hymn books were passed 
around, and after the song, a laugha- 
ble but beautiful affair, Avic took up 
his hat and handed it t<* the man next 
him. There was a sudden clink of 
silver. The little missionary and Avic 
had at least appealed to them in one 
sense. They were liberal in their of- 
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ferings, as if secretly vying to out- 
donate one another. Somehow the lit- 
tle preacher had cast a spell over them. 
The thought made them restless. And 
after Avic had said the prayer, an- 
other hymn sung and the benediction 
pronounced they left the tent as they 
had come, with a gliding, cautious 
movement. The doors of Jake Kem- 
lin's new saloon were not opened again 
that night, the town lay silent under 
the soft glow of the moon. Peace 
reigned. And before Wilbert Jarnes 



took leave of the girl at the cabin door, 
he said: 

"At last the Giant Goliath is slain. 
Our work is done. I must claim my 
reward." And he took her in his 
arms and kissed her for the first 
time. 

A week later the little missionary, 
Avic Wells and a delegation of citi- 
zens were building on the church 
house. It was to be an emblem of 
God and a sign that die redemption 
of Bear Creek Camp was on. 



"CASTLES IN SPAIN" 

You censure me, dear, with an ominous frown 
For building my "Castles in Spain." 
Dear Heart, don't you know they cannot come down 
My beautiful "Castles in Spain?" 

There's one that stores memories of bygone days, 

A wonderful "Castle in Spain." 

So often the thought of them hardly repays 

My bitter-sweet "Castle in Spain." 

There's one that harbors so many regrets 
Of times that were filled with pain, 
Of times when I wished I could never beget 
Those tortuous "Castles in Spain." 

There's one that was builded in love and joy, 
And one in sunshine and rain, 
One grew into shape in an hour of peace, 
My dear hallowed "Castle in Spain." 

Oh ! fold me again in your arms, dear heart, 

And cradle my head on your breast, 

Let me dream once again in my "Castles in Spain" 

And we'll trust in our God for the rest. 

Katharine MacCortnick. 
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VISIT TO THE GRAZING AND MINING REGIONS OF BRAZIL, WITH SOME 
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By L. G. Bennington 

Late United States Consul at Rio Grande do Sul, Brasil 



AFTER a few months' residence 
in the city of Rio Grande do 
Sul, I set out on a journey 
to the interior, with the in- 
tention of extending the trip to the 
Barcellos gold mines, almost west and 
distant from Rio Grande two hundred 
and fifteen miles, and within thirty 
miles of the frontier of Uruguay. I 
boarded the train at Rio Grande at 
seven o'clock one morning in the 
month of January, which is midsum- 
mer in that section of Brazil. 

The railroad was built by a French 
company, but was at that time owned 
and operated by an English company. 
The gauge is one meter, the loco- 
motives wjere built in the United 
States, and the passenger cars were 
constructed on the American plan. 
The speed is about twenty miles an 
hour and the management of the train 
seemed systematic and effective. 

For some distance after leaving Rio 
Grande the country is very low and 
flat, being less than six feet above the 
level of the sea. This low land is a 
peninsula, and is not a valuable section 
of the country for any purpose, as a 
large part of it is covered with water 
in the wet season. At this time it 
presents a varied appearance, being 
covered with grass in some places and 
water in others, with here and there 
short chains of low white sand-hills, 
entirely nude of vegetation except at 
the base, where clumps of the most 
beautiful cacti were to be seen grow- 
ing. Some of these reach the height 
of fifteen feet and were in bloom, their 
beautiful colors contrasting strangely 
with the white background of the 
sand-hills. 



Pelotas is a prosperous city of twen- 
ty thousand people. It is the chief cat- 
tle market, and the center of the 
xarque, or dried-beef, industry of this 
section of Brazil. After leaving this 
place we began to enter the interior, 
the line of road extending westward 
close to the Piratiny river for quite a 
distance; thence along the heads of 
the tributary streams to the Jaguarao 
river, and finally a short distance be- 
fore it reaches Bage it passes from 
the basin which is discharged into the 
Lakes Mirino and Patos on the east 
to the one discharging into the Uru- 
guay river on the west, and strikes 
the headwaters of the River Negro. 
The country is a treeless plain, with 
the exception of some small trees and 
bushes growing along the streams and 
a few scattered palms. 

Grass grows everywhere. The en- 
tire country is one vast pasture range, 
on which herds of cattle are to be 
seen grazing in whatever direction the 
eye may turn. Some herds. are tended 
by herders, while others are within 
large fields surrounded by wire fence. 
These large tracts of land devoted to 
grazing are called estancias, and the 
owners are a free, hospitable and cour- 
teous people. They are born horse- 
men, and are constantly in the saddle, 
going- about the country at a fast gal- 
lop, with their flowing ponchos stream- 
ing in the wind as they ride. They are 
to be seen at every station, with their 
jingling spurs, silver-mounted sad- 
dles and bridles. They dress in loose 
trousers, and wiear colored sashes 
around the waist, high top boots and 
broad-brimmed hats, presenting quite 
a contrast in appearance to the dress 
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of their countrymen who reside in the 
towns and cities. The country around 
the tributaries of the Jaguarao and 
Negro rivers L beautiful beyond de- 
scription and of unsurpassed fertility. 
The land was covered with a heavy 
growth of grass, and ostriches walked 
leisurely off from the track, apparent- 
ly but little alarmed. Occasionally 
some youthful herder would try the 
speed of his horse against that of the 
train for quite a distance, then, with a 
yell and a wave of the hand, would 
turn his horse and bound away across 
the country. 

The sight of so much land seem- 
ingly capable of producing a grain 
supply equal to the requirements of 
Brazil devoted exclusively to grazing, 



naturally suggested an inquiry as to 
the reason for this condition of the 
country. I was informed that as far 
back as 1820 wheat was produced 
equal to the local demand, and a quan- 
tity for export, but two or three fail- 
ures of crops, caused by rust, com- 
pelled the people to turn their attention 
to grazing, in which business they 
have since continued. Cattle require 
no care beyond the herding. They 
can graze the entire year, and by rea- 
son of the mildness of the climate 
never require feeding. 

Bage is in the midst of this vast 
grazing region, and the interests of 
its people are in the herds of the sur- 
rounding country. Being close to 
Uruguay, there is a considerable num- 
ber of Spanish extraction 
among its people, which dis- 
tinguishes them somewhat 
from the Brazilians, who 
are chiefly descended from 
the Portuguese. 

I was met at the station 
by the a^ent for the Bar- 
cellos mines, and about 
eight o'clock the next morn- 
ing the diligencia appeared 
to take us to the mines. 

The horses were hitched 
four abreast, and the num- 
ber used at a time was from 
eight to twelve. The rear 
four were governed by lines 
in the hands of the man on 
the box. All horses in front 
of these were led by a pos- 
tilion, who rode another 
horse about .thirty feet in 
advance 

The horses were disposed 
to be ungovernable when 
we first started, but by the 
time the first posta was 
reached they were ex- 
hausted. At these postas 
there* is usually a small tav- 
ern, where food and drink 
can be obtained by travel- 
ers. 

We covered the forty 
miles to the mines by three 
o'clock in the afternoon. An 
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erating them, and I found a 
stamp mill, of Chicago 
make, for the reduction of 
quartz, of which several 
hundred tons had been 
mined. It was under 
the direction of a Nevada 
man. 

The mine had been 
worked to a limited extent 
in a primitive manner 
years ago by Spaniards, 
who, not having the ma- 
chinery necessary for quartz 
mining, had abandoned the 
enterprise, and the property 
remained valueless for 
years,- except for grazing 
purposes, until an Englishman pros- 
pecting in that section procured some 
of the quartz and had it assayed in 
London. It proved to be so satisfac- 
tory that a company was organized 
and purchased the rights in fee of a 
large tract of land from its owner, 
Senhor Barcellos, who resided but a 
short distance from the mines on a 
large estancia' surrounded by his 
herds and living in a style becoming 
his position as a prosperous man of 
the country. 

A visit to the estancia of Senhor 
Barcellos was made in company of 
the manager and the mining engineer. 
We were received with that courtesy 
characteristic of the Brazilian caval- 
leiro and the hospitality common 
among this class of people in their so- 
cial intercourse with each other. 

The most impressive thing about 
Brazilian hospitality is its genuine- 
ness. Servants (and there are scores 
of them), horses, vehicles, everything 
that the owner has, is placed literally 
and figuratively at the guest's dis- 
posal. The houses are built around 
a square patio, or yard, with large 
lofty rooms, furnished attractively and 
luxuriously after the French style. 
The ladies of the household are ani- 
mated and affable, following the 
French styles and conversing in sev- 
eral languages. Their needlework is 
amazingly intricate and delicate, and 
they are generally accomplished mu- 
sicians. 



RESIDENCE IN RIO GRANDE DO SUL 

The white population of Brazil, as 
a rule, is of Portuguese descent. Por- 
tugal made the first permanent settle- 
ments in that country nearly four hun- 
dred years ago. African slaves were 
introduced at an early day, and the 
colored population is consequently 
quite large. While the color line is 
not so closely defined in many particu- 
lars as it is in the United States, 
there is perhaps a more marked dis- 
tinction between the rich and the poor. 

Under the Empire titles were be- 
stowed, which in the course of time 
resulted in the creation of a class hav- 
ing fixed boundaries in its social inter- 
course and practically a monopoly of 
political preferment. 

The Brazilian, as a rule, is not in- 
clined to pursuits that require hard 
manual labor. In the transaction of 
business matters he requires time, is 
Uniformly polite to those with whom 
he comes in contact, and rigidly ad- 
heres to the forms and ceremonies of 
well-established usage among gentle- 
men. The cattle herder of the country 
is as punctual in the observance of the 
. rules of social decorum as the proud 
bearer of a title. 

As a people the Brazilians are in- 
clined to be musical, and many of them 
are skillful performers on various mu- 
sical instruments; but while this is 
true, few if any of them have ever be- 
come celebrated in the musical world 
as performers or composers. They are 
very much inclined to reading, trans- 
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lations from the French being most 
generally read. 

In many respects they still cling to 
the ideas that were prevalent in the 
days of Spanish chivalry. For in- 
stance, no Brazilian white woman is 
found in any of the various employ- 
ments in which we frequently find 
women of refinement and education 
engaged in the United States. She 
never, under any circumstances, trav- 
els alone; if she does, she is consid- 
ered to be a woman of abandoned 
character. She is accompanied on the 
very few journeys she finds it neces- 
sary to make by her father, husband, 
brother, or some very near relative. 
The same rule of propriety will not 
permit her to promenade the street 
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for the purpose of visiting or shop- 
ping, unless she is in the company 
of some older woman, who may be a 
member of her family or an intimate 
acquaintance. 

Viewing the sphere of woman in 
that country from the standpoint of 
the new woman of this country, we 
are compelled to admit she is placed 
under numerous restrictions. Social 
intercourse among the young is limi- 
ted by strict rules governing their 
conduct in all good families. The only 
opportunities they ever have of meet- 
ing are at the numerous balls which 
it is the custom of the clubs and oc- 
casionally private families to give, 
where a young woman is under the 
eye of her mother or a chaperon. She 



dances, and occasionally exchanges a 
few words with a young man* under 
the most strict surveillance. This is 
the extent of the opportunities for cul- 
tivating acquaintance. 

The manner in which a courtship 
is conducted is amusing. When a 
young man admires a woman he pa- 
rades the street opposite her residence, 
or takes a stand in some convenient 
doorway, where he continues to look 
anxiously in the direction of a win- 
dow, where he expects the object of 
his attention to make her appearance. 
If she appears and continues to re- 
main for any length of time, the suit 
is regarded with favor; if, however, 
she fails to put in her appearance 
after two or three opportunities of- 
fered, matrimonial inten- 
tions in that quarter are 
abandoned. 

Under no circumstances 
is a young man admitted to 
the residence of a young 
lady until after her family 
has consented to an engage- 
ment between them, and 
they are only permitted to 
talk to each other an the 
presence of some older 
member of the family. En- 
gagements are entered into 
in a very businesslike way, 
and it is scarcely necessary 
to add that few, if any, of 
them are ever broken. 
The offer of marriage, made by a 
young man to a young lady, is always 
submitted through the father, if alive ; 
if not, then through a near relative; 
and the reply to the offer accepting 
or rejecting it is returned through the 
same medium. If accepted, the en- 
gagement is anounced to the relatives 
and friends of the contracting par- 
ties, the banns published, and the 
marriage takes place at an early date. 
In the cities and larger towns, 
French style in dress prevail, but in 
the country the dress of a man in good 
circumstances consists of very wide- 
legged trousers, colored sash around 
the waist, poncho thrown over the 
shoulders, high-topped boots, silver 
spurs and broad-brimmed hat. A 
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man thus dressed, mounted on a good 
horse, with saddle and bridle mounted 
with solid silver, is a gentleman when- 
ever he may chance to ride. 

As I have stated, the Brazilian is 
fond of amusement, and no opportuni- 
ty is lost to gratify his inclination in 
this direction. He is the frequenter 
of theaters, horse races and chicken 
fights. The desire to gamble is an 
inherent quality of the character of 
the average Brazilian — a legacy be- 
queathed him by his ancestors. This 
being true, the most popular sports 
are openly conducted at resorts fre- 
quented by all classes of people, where 
the propensity to wager money is in- 
dulged in by them until they 
are content to stop for the 
time, or the financial condi- 
tion will not permit any 
further risks. One of the 
most popular institutions 
among the gambling frater- 
nity in the towns and cities 
is the cock-fight, a sport in 
which more money is in- 
vested than any other, be- 
cause of the expense in- 
curred in breeding the best 
game chickens, and in the 
construction * of the pit, 
which is a permanent affair. 

The pit is a large oc- 
tagonal brick building, at 
which matches are fought each Sunday 
—that day being devoted to the sport. 
Shortly before the hour set for the 
figrht to begin, which is generally about 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon, the 
door is opened by a man in charge of 
the building, and chickens begin to ar- 
rive in the custody of trusty servants, 
who place them in the coops of their 
respective owners, and stand guard 
over them until the matches are con- 
cluded for the day, or the chickens are 
killed in the fight. 

About this time a flag is run up, 
and patrons of the sport begin to ar- 
rive. It is one of the few places 
where the street carter, dressed in his 



best clothes for the occasion, and the 
fashionably attired man of business 
meet on a common level. All ,social 
barriers are swept away, and distinc- 
tion of class is forgotten in the ex- 
citement that prevails in the staking of 
money. Gentlemen from the country 
frequently ride into the city to spend 
Sunday more pleasantly in attending 
a cock-fight there than they would 
otherwise if they attended the horse 
r^ce outside, where the stakes fre- 
quently do not exceed two pesetas. 

Betting is done rapidly, and sums 
of money are named that would ei- 
fectually extinguish any desire of ven- 
ture that might 1 be entertained by a 
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person of ordinary caution. When 
all the bets are made, the chickens are 
placed in the pit, and it is scarcely 
necessary to explain what follow b. 
Chickens fight in the same way the 
world over. 

When the fight is ended and one 
chicken is whipped or killed, the bets 
are settled before another match, of 
which there may be as many as ten 
in one day. In this settlement dis- 
putes sometimes arise, in which that 
inseparable companion of the Brazil- 
ian — the knife — acts as referee, from 
the conclusions of which it is scarcely 
necessary to say that there is no ap- 
peal taken to a higher tribunal. 
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SIDE LIGHTS ON THE DUEL AND 

DUELING 

By Will T. Hale 



jS BYRON happily 
J puts it, "Cervantes 
i) laughed Spain's 
J' chivalry away." It 
v required more than 
I satire to turn the 
Jj public against the 
\ once-fashionable vice 
f of duelling; but it 
\ has been brought in- 
to such disrepute, in 
the United States, at 
least, that should two men, resorting 
to "the code," rush white-faced and 
wild-eyed to the field of honor, each 
would feel that he was making such a 
spectacle of himself in the minds of all 
thoughtful persons as Don Quixote is 
alleged to have made in the interna- 
tional classic. 

In the ancient laws of the Swedes 
it is held that if any man shall say to 
another, "You are not a man equal to 
other men," or "You have not the 
heart of a man," and the other shall 
reply, "I am a man as good as you," 
they may meet on the highway and en- 
gage in combat, under certain judicial 
regulations. The judicial duel, also 
once in vogue in France, Germany 
and other nations, is thought to be 
the direct parent of the modern duel. 
Without doubt there have always 
been casual affrays between savages, 
or set battles of champions selected 
by opposing armies. An instance is 
the fight of David and Goliath and the 
Horatii and Curiati, and as late as 
1800 the St. Petersburg Court Gazette 
contained the following item: "His 
Majesty the Emperor (Paul I), per- 
ceiving that the European powers can- 
not come to an acommodation, and 
wishing to put an end to a war which 
has raged for fourteen years, has con- 



ceded the idea of appointing a place 
to which he will invite the other poten- 
tates to engage together with himself 
in single combat on lists which shall 
be marked out ; for which purpose they 
shall bring with them, to act as their 
esquires, umpires and heralds, their 
most enlightened ministers and able 
generals, as Thugut, Pitt and Bern- 
storfF. He will bring on his part 
Count Pahlen and Kutuzov." But in 
the specialized sense which the word 
now bears dueling was not transplant- 
ed to England until after the Norman 
Conquest, and was never as popular 
there as in France. 



In a paper of this nature it would 
of course be impossible to go into de 
tails as to even the most notorious 
duels of history, and I shall confine 
myself only to a few instances — such 
as seem to me to possess a bizarre in- 
terest. 

Among the early English duelists 
was an old literary friend, Rare Ben 
Jonson, and as a result he found him- 
self in jail and in danger of the gal- 
lows before he had given to the world 
the works for which it is so much his 
debtor. His only duel came off in 
1598, in Hogsden Fields, his opponent 
being an actor of the name of Gabriel 
Spenser, of Henslowe's dramatic com- 
pany. Spenser was killed, and Jon- 
son was arrested and committed to 
jail. Spies were set upon him, but he 
was too careful to give himself away; 
so that he must have been acquitted 
for lack of evidence. He himself says 
his judges could get nothing out of 
him but "aye" and "no." After his 
release, early in 1599, he went back to 
work writing plays for Henslowe. It 
is probable that the trouble grew out 
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of a quarrel between 1 Spenser and 
Jonson, caused by the former calling 
the latter a "bricklayer," bricklaying 
having been his father's occupation, 
if not his own, in youth. 

"Sir" Jeffrey Hudson, the dwarf, 
had the temerity to challenge his man 
a few years later — and killed him, too. 
At the age of thirty his height was 
one foot and six inches, and at one 
time he was page to Queen Henrietta 
Maria. Vandyke has immortalized 
him with his brush. Scott has intro- 
duced him in "Peveril of the Peak." 
He was so much of a pet that it was 
perhaps natural for him to become 
puffed up. 

During his young manhood he had 
been attacked by a bellicose gobbler 
and routed. His friends guyed him 
unmercifully; as a consequence he 
challenged one of them to mortal com- 
bat. He was to be on horseback while 
his opponent was to fight on foot. The 
latter in contempt, or rather a spirit 
of fun, armed himself with a squirt 
gun. This so enraged Hudson that he 
shot his antagonist dead. 

Sir Walter Scott has left an amus- 
ing account of the actions of his peas- 
ant friend, James Hogg, after having 
had a challenge accepted. The Scot- 
tish poet found the role of fighting 
man not entirely to his liking, as may 
well be conceived. He importuned 
Sir Walter to help him get out of it, 
and the latter, calling one day, found 
him in bed and about as wild as the 
proverbial March hare. Hogg, after 
vainly trying to compromise, finally 
fled, I believe, to the farm in Yarrow, 
leased to him for life by the Duke of 
Buccleugh. 

The eldest son of Boswell, Dr. 
Johnson's biographer, was killed in a 
duel by the Scottish traveller, James 
Stuart, sometime in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. It is interest- 
ing to note that Stuart escaped to this 
country, and during his stay wrote a 
volume on the natural resources and 
political phases of the republic that 
deservedly attracted much attention. 

The duel lias been thought to have* 
had greater vogue in the Southern 



portion of the United States than in 
other sections. This was not proba- 
bly the case before the killing of Ham- 
ilton by Burr. It was resorted to 
North and South at an early period, 
and it is difficult to say just where 
the first occurred. One historian says 
that "soon after" the landing at Ply- 
mouth, a duel was fought in New 
England between two servants, with 
sword and dagger. They were tried 
by the whole Plymouth colony, and 
sentenced to be tied together, neck and 
heels, for twenty-four hours, without 
food or drink. 

Plymouth wtas settled in 1620. Four 
years subsequently, which was "soon 
after" the Pilgrims came, there oc- 
curred near Jamestown, Va., a duel 
which is held by Alexander Brown, 
in "Genesis of the United States," to 
have been the first on these shores. 

That the custom had a tenacious 
hold on Americans we may judge 
from the list of distinguished men of 
the nation who have fought — Hamil- 
ton, Burr, Laurens, Marryat, Willis, 
Ruggles, Randolph, Jackson, Clay, 
Decatur, Foote, Prentiss, Houston and 
Yancey, among them. Jefferson Davis 
challenged W. H. Bissell, of New 
York, once, but the affair was called 
off; and Abraham Lincoln's humor 
saved him from a deadly encounter 
with General James Shields, who is 
remembered as having been a United 
States Senator from three States, and 
whose challenge had been accepted. 

Lincoln's experience recalls some 
affairs of honor which were almost as 
farcical as that of the poet Hogg. 

Whittier had much to arouse his 
satire by the McDuffie-Cumming duel. 
To the former he addressed a bit of 
rhyme, in which he sings: 

"Thy courage has at least been shown, 
In many a bloodless Southern quarrel, 

Facing with hartshorn and cologne 
The Georgian's harmless pistol barrel." 

Governor McDuffie, of South Caro- 
lina, and Colonel Cumming, of Geor- 
gia, differed in politics. Their efforts 
to fight created widespread amuse- 
ment, and the principals were often 
caricatured. The Northern press de- 
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clared that they fortified themselves 
with hartshorn and cologne, which 
averment Whittier did not take the 
care to investigate. But it is at least 
true that the foes, attended by long 
trains of friends in carriages, rushed 
from one point to another in an at- 
tempt to find a suitable place of meet- 
ing, and loudly accused each other of 
betraying their intentions to the offi- 
cers. They finally succeeded in meet- 
ing, and McDuffie was crippled. 

Clay's bullet passed through Ran- 
dolph's morning wrapper — the Vir- 
ginian had so attired himself at the 
famous place of meeting on the Vir- 
ginia side of the Potomac in 1826 — 
while Randolph fired in the air. Af- 
ter the bloodless encounter, Clay 
seized the cynic in his arms in a friend- 
ly embrace, while the cynic came down 
from the sublime to the ridiculous by 
claiming, "Mr. Clay, you owe me a 
new wrapper !" 

Not sp celebrated, but as amusing, 
was an arrangement between a pair 
of duelists in territorial Arkansas — 
Colonels Frederick Notrebe and Alex- 
ander Walker. They had been staunch 
friends before the break. A sandbar 
in the Quapow country was selected 
for the battlefield. Before dawn on 
the day of days for the couple, No- 
trebe, with his second and surgeon 
and other friends, as well as a large 
crowd of his dependents and slaves, 
crossed the river and awaited the corn- 
ing of Walker and his party, consist- 
ing of the second and surgeon and a 
few friends. The latter was late: 
seeing the formidable array before 
him, he exclaimed : "Well, Frederick, 
if I had known that you wiere going 
to come with an army .at your back, 
I would have arrived earlier and 
thrown up my breastworks !" The sal- 
ly created a general laugh, the foes 
became friends again, artd outraged 
"honor" was satisfied. 

Joshua Giddings was on one occa- 
sion challenged by a fiery Southern 
member of Congress. He "accept ed" 
— selecting as weapons two rawhides. 
The combatants were to have their left 
hands tied together by the thumbs, 
and at a signal castigate each other 



until one cried enough. Perhaps this 
was a sly stipulation on the part of the 
Pennsylvanian to evade the fight, and 
was equivalent, of course, to declin- 
ing. 



About 1728, it appears from the 
records, severe laws were passed in 
the North to prevent the vice that was 
to run well into the following century 
before meeting with anv serious check. 
They were brought about by the revul- 
sion that followed the duel of Wood- 
bridge and Phillips, who, one night, 
and without seconds, fought with 
swords on Boston Common. Wood- 
bridge was a merchant, son of Gov- 
ernor Dudley Woodbridge, of Barba- 
dos. He was killed, and Phillips es- 
caped to France. The motive for the 
duel is yet a mystery. The killing of 
Alexander Hamilton intensified the 
opposition to settlements by the code, 
but it is contended that the indigna- 
tion caused by the Cilley and Graves 
event did more to discredit them than 
any previous tragedy. This fight took 
place in 1838. Congressman Jonathan 
Cilley, of Maine, a former classmate 
of Longfellow and Hawthorne, criti- 
cised an editorial in James Watson 
Webb's New York newspaper, which 
charged corruption against some un- 
married member of Congress. Webb 
went to Washington and sent a chal- 
lenge by Hon. W. J. Graves. Cilley 
declined to receive it, whereupon he 
was challenged by Graves. Rifles were 
used, and Cilley was killed at the 
third fire. 

It should be said to the credit of 
the South that dueling had staunch 
and distinguished opponents. John 
Catron, of Tennessee, made an asso- 
ciate justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court in 1837, did his utmost 
to suppress it while on the Supreme 
Bench of Tennessee, although he had 
been himself a noted duelist. It is said 
that James K. Polk, while a member 
of the Tennessee Legislature, intro- 
duced a law for its suppression early in 
the nineteenth century. Before 1830 
there was in Savannah, Ga., an anti- 
dueling association, its object being to 
educate public sentiment. In that year 
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a medal was awarded by the associa- best excuse for the duel was that the 
tioo to William Jay, of New York, expectation of being called to account 
for an essay against the custom, tended to make men guard their ut- 
Members of this association included terances ; while General Scott once de- 
such public spirited citizens as Judge clined a challenge from Old Hick- 
James M. Wayne and Governor R. ory on the ground that dueling is an 
W. Habershaw. Andrew Jackson's un-Christian custom. 



THE LOTOS-EATER 

It was the land of the lotos-eaters, and when Ulysses sent messengers to find 
out where he was, they too ate of the lotos fruit.— Ulysses. 

Near the far off dominion of Slumber 

With its hedges of poppy and rose, 
Lies a kingdom of langourous beauty 

Tis the land where the pale lotos blows. 

And its blossoms so fragrant and tender 

Forever are beckoning there, 
And voices long stilled, with their cadences low, 

Are borne on the perfumed air. 

A low, drowsy hum as of summer 

Is crooned by the whispering breeze, 
As forever it murmurs its love song 

'Neath the boughs of the wide spreading trees. 

And the palace of Heart's Desire 

Gleams white their branches through, 
And I am its prince so strong and brave 

While you are my princess true. 

And all the day long we wander away 

Over our wide domain, 
Till the night dews fall, when hand in hand 

We enter our palace again. 

And there in the deepening twilight 

You sing me some old refrain 
While your tones so mellow rise and fall 

Like a forest's bird's wild love strain. 

ENVOI 

Princess, when the heart is a-weary 

Of the sorrows with which the world teems, 

Heigh ho! for a craft that will bear me 
To the Land of Illusions and Dreams. 

Blanche Goodman, 
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GOVERNOR BLOUNT'S HOME IN ROBERTSON COUNTY 
Left band room, the parlor with antique mantel and fireplace 

WILLIE BLOUNT 

THIRD GOVERNOR OF TENNESSEE 



By Hattie Parks Miller 



i 



rlLLIE BLOUNT, the 
^ third governor of 
^ Tennessee, was born 
^ in Burke County, 
% North Carolina, 
% April 18, 1768, 
% though one of his 
' biographers gives 
1767 as the date of 
his birth. But be 
that as it may, the 
discrepancy of one year matters but 
little in recording the deeds of his 
long and useful lire. 

After the death of his parents, in 
North Carolina, William Blount, a 
half brother, and twenty-three years 
his senior, became the sole custodian 
of the little orphan Willie (pro- 
nounce Wylie). 

He was first known in public life 
at the age of 22, while acting as pri- 
vate secretary to his brother, William, 



then Territorial Governor of the states 
South of the Ohio river, 1790. 

The lives of William and Willie 
Blount were so close interwoven, 
that in writing of one, the other 
seems to claim prominent mention. It 
was during William Blount's admin- 
istration as Territorial Governor, that 
he founded the present beautiful city 
of Knoxville, the pride of East Ten- 
nessee, and for a long time the seat of 
government. 

After the admission of Tennessee 
into the Union, June, 1796, William . 
Blount was elected to the United 
States Senate from Tennessee, but was 
soon thereafter accused of conspiracy, 
known in history as the "Blount Con- 
spiracy" or Pro-British scheme, to or- 
ganize a great empire in the South- 
west, his former territorial govern- 
ment, including Tennessee. 

But the people of the grand old 
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"Volunteer State," ever loyal to their 
worthy leaders, refused to credit the 
grave charge, and, as an evidence of 
their trust, even after he was ex- 
pelled from the U. S. Senate, elected 
him to the State Legislature. 

Innocent or guilty, he doubtless 
felt: 

"O what is life, without dear friends, 
Who for our faults can make amends !" 

It seems that East Tennessee at a 
very early date grew good and bounti- 
ful gubernatorial timber. So at the 
expiration of John Sevier's third term 
(the constitutional limit) this section 
of the state furnished his successor in 
Willie Blount 

At this date he was forty-one years 
of age, and full of the strength and 
dignity befitting a high official posi- 
tion. 

He served three terms, his admin- 
istration covering the entire length of 
the war of 1812, in which he won 
great favor, not only in the State, but 
throughout the country, for the active 
part he took in the Creek War. 

While not considered a brilliant man, 
and said to be intellectually inferior to 
his brother, the Territorial Governor, 
he possessed characteristics to meet 
the demands of his day, being willing 
to yield his judgment, as the follow- 
ing shows : 

On hearing of the famished condi- 
tion of Jackson's army in Florida, Gov. 
Blount ordered the general to bring 
his starving men back from the Creek 
country, into the settlement where they 
could be fed. " Old Hickory," with 
characteristic bluntness, refused point 
blank to obey orders. Blount's course, 
after receiving Jackson's letter, showed 
him to be free from selfish pride re- 
garding his official order given to an 
officer, under him. He doubtless saw 
that Jackson was right in his persis- 
tent efforts to hold the territory he 
had gained against such great odds, 
and allowed him to remain in Florida. 

Assisted by the great preachers, 
Blackburn and Cartright, whom Jack- 
son had solicited through personal let- 
ters, Blount appealed to his people and 
in a short time raised a new army, an 



abundance of provisions, and $370,- 
000 in money. 

Their united efforts in prosecuting 
the Creek War brought about a warm 
personal friendship between Blount 
and Jackson which continued to grow 
stronger till sundered by death. 

Soon after the battle of New Or- 
leans, Jackson wrote Blount a letter 
with his own hand, describing the bat- 
tle and giving many interesting de^ 
tails. 

During the same year, a grand ban- 
quet was given by the citizens of Nash- 
ville, in honor of Jackson. Prior to 
this, the Mississippi Legislature voted 
a fine sword to Gov. Blount, expres- 
sive of its appreciation of services ren- 
dered by him in the Creek War. 
As a manifestation of unselfishness 
and refined sentiment, he presented it 
to Jackson, on the banquet occasion. 
The same sword with its interest- 
ing history, is among the Jackson rel- 
ics at the Hermitage. 

The policy of public improvements 
upon which Tennessee entered, when 
quite a young state, was earnestly 
urged, and ably supported by Blount. 
During his second term of office, — 
181 1 — he brought before the Legisla- 
ture an Internal Improvement Act 
which doubtless had much to do 
with shaping our policy. He was 
a candidate for Governor against 
Sam Houston in 1827, but was de- 
feated. 

In 1834 — his last public service — he 
. was sent as a delegate to the Consti- 
tutional Convention from Montgom- 
ery County, and on several occasions 
during the session, urged the impor- 
tance of increased facilities -for travel. 

Governor Blount was married early 
in the nineteenth century, to the beau- 
tiful Miss Lucinda Baker, eldest 
daughter of John and Ann Norfleet 
Baker, of Montgomery County. Two 
daughters blessed this union: Eliza 
Ann, who afterward married Dr. Dab- 
ney, and Lucinda, wife of J. B. Dortch. 
The latter were the parents of Captain 
John Blount Dortch, a gallant Confed- 
erate soldier of the 3rd Kentucky cav- 
alry, under Gen. John Morgan. 

After the death of Gov. Blount's 
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wife, he spent most of his time with 
his two daughters, Mrs. Dabney and 
Mrs. Dortch. While on a visit to an 
intimate friend of Clarksville, Tennes- 
see, Wylie Johnson, a prominent law- 
yer of that date, and younger brother 
of Hon. Cave Johnson, he was taken 
seriously ill, and died, September 10, 

1835. 

His remains, followed by an impos- 
ing procession, were brought from 
Clarksville, a distance of fourteen 
miles, and laid to rest in the Baker 
burying ground beside his wife, and 
other members of the Baker family. 
Twenty-eight years ago, Tennessee 
honored the dust of her dead Gover- 
nors, Sevier and Blount, buried in neg- 
lected country graveyards, by a remov- 
al to Knoxville and Clarksville, re- 
spectively. (Sevier was first buried 
in Northern Alabama.) 

Through the influence of the late 
Judge C. G. Smith, of Clarksville, rep- 
resentative from Montgomery County, 
an appropriation of $500 was made 
by the 40th General Assembly of Ten- 
nessee, March 21, 1877, for the erec- 
tion of a Blount monument, at Green- 
wood Cemetery. 

The sum of $250 was raised by pri- 
vate subscription, East Tennessee 
gave the marble, and the railroads 



free transportation, giving all told, a 
modest monument worth something 
over $1,000. The following autumn 
the dust of seven members of the 
Blount and Baker families, was re- 
interred at Greenwood Cemetery 
The monument bears the following in- 
scription on the south side: 

WILLIE BLOUNT 

A native of Burke County, North Caro- 
lina. 

Born, April 18, 1768. 

Died, September 10, 1835. 

Private Secretary to his brother. Gov- 
ernor William Blount. 

Judge of the Superior Court of Tennes- 
see, at 28 years of age. 

Governor of Tennessee, 1809 to 1815. 

Member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, 1834 

This monument is erected in pursuance 
of an Act of the 40th General Assembly 
of Tennessee, approved March 21, 1877. 

The unveiling of the monument was 
largely attended by citizens from all 
over the state. Governor James D. 
Porter, of Nashville, made the address 
of the occasion. 

A lapse of forty-two years had 
brought great changes, and a new gen- 
eration paid fitting tribute to the mem- 
ory of one who had "fallen at the foot 
of his work." 



THE WYLIE JOHNSON HOME, CLARKSVILLE, TENN., 

WHERE GOVERNOR BLOUNT DIED 

SEPTEMBER IO, 1835 
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"When God conceived the world, that was poetry; He formed it, that was sculpture; He colored it, and 
thai was painting; He peopled it with living beings, and that was the grand, divine, eternal drama." — Char- 
lotte fruhman. 



Grace Elliston, to whom Henry H. 
Harris has entrusted the leading fem- 
inine role in Charles Klein's new play, 
"The Lion and the Mouse/' which is 



before its presentation in New York 
to join Viola Allen as Olivia in 
" Twelfth Night." The climax of her 
artistic career came last spring when 



GRACE BLUSTON IN "THE LION AND THE MOUSE" 



now playing at the Lyceum Theater, 
New York, made her first notable hit 
in this city with Henry Miller in " The 
Taming of Helen." The following 
season she appeared on tour with Rich- 
ard Mansfield in "Old Heidelberg" 
and was then engaged by Nat. C. 
Goodwin for his production of " The 
Usurper," but retired from the cast 



she appeared at the Hudson Theater 
with Mrs. Le Moyne as Mildred Tresh- 
am in the revival of Robert Brown- 
ing's poetic tragedy, "Blot on the 
Scutcheon." It was in this role that 
she first attracted the attention of Hen- 
ry B. Harris under whose direction 
the revival had been made. When in 
August Mr. Harris secured "The 
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Lion and the Mouse " he was delight- 
ed to find that Mr. Klein was desirous 
that Miss Elliston should create the 
character of Shirley Rossmore. 



The opportunity of the novelist and 
dramatist of history is found in the 
great hours of the changing of epochs, 
when, amid the clash of arms and con- 
flict of ideals, the old gives way to 
the new. Not always are those who 
witness, nor even those who take part 
in these conflicts, aware of their enor- 
mous significance. No man in Rome's 
great world-power, no empetor nor 
emperor's satrap, could have dreamed 
that when the humble Nazarene rode 
into Jerusalem amid a mob of poor 
Hebrews waving palm branches, that 
the axe had been laid at the root of 
the religion of imperial Rome and 
through all the wide region from 
Egypt to Britain and Ireland, the old- 
en gods and beliefs were dying from 
that day, and that a new conquering 
creed had been proclaimed amid the 
cries of "Hosanna" led by a little 
band of Jewish fishermen. 

This spiritual change foreshadowed 
and foreran a marvel of physical trans- 
formation. The empire of the Pagan 
Augustus, at Rome, was to become 
Christianized and give Christianity 
to Western Europe, and, under Con- 
stantine the Great, in the fourth cen- 
tury after Christ, the capital of the 
empire then embracing Europe, West- 
ern Asia and Northern Africa, was to 
be moved to a new site upon the Bos- 
phorus to be called Constantinople to 
the end of time. No wonder that the 
dawn of Christianity had appealed to 
the imagination of General Wallace 
when he wrote "Ben-Hur," and no 
wonder, then, when he once more cast 
about for a suitable epoch for his next 
great novel, he should have looked 
along the thousand years and over of 
the history of the Byzantine Empire 
at Constantinople and laid his finger 
on its very last chapter, for there, in- 
deed, was a world-change to be util- 
ized as the foundation for fiction — the 
fall of Constantinople. 

It is notable that General Wallace, 



both in "Ben-Hur" and "The Prince 
of India," should have concerned him- 
self more with the wars of the spirit 
than with material wars, although the 
one ultimately involved the other. The 
rise and growth of the religion of Is- 
lam, led by the magnetic personality 
of Mohammed, prophet, soldier, ruler, 
and writer, was the most striking phe- 
nomenon in the religious world fol- 
lowing the birth of Christ Against 
the Christian doctrine of altruism it 
set up spiritual and material solidarity 
for believers. It was born with teeth 
as well as a persuading tongue. It 
was at once religion and government. 
Its devouring zeal became a magnifi- 
cent patriotism and what it captured 
by the sword it would convert; to Is- 
lam or destroy. 

In the centuries following the death 
of the Arab prophet, Islam had swept 
in succeeding waves of conquest over 
Asia and Africa. It had planted the 
kingdom of the Moors in Spain. It 
held the " Holy places " of the Chris- 
tians in Palestine. Its Mosque of 
Omar crowned the rock plateau above 
Jerusalem where once had stood the 
Temple of Solomon. Against its en- 
croaching power Christian Europe had 
arisen in alarm, resulting in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries in the Seven 
Crusades, which ended in complete 
failure after a sacrifice of 4,000,000 
fighting men. 

The power of Islam passed to the 
Turkish tribes, who set their faces res- 
olutely to the West. The Sultan of 
the Ottoman tribes was leader, and the 
conquest of Europe was what Islam 
promised itself in revenge for the 
Christian crusades. Piece by piece it 
had eaten away the outlying provinces 
and dependencies of the Greek Empire 
until the Emperor at Constantinople 
commanded little more than the great 
city itself. But still the city that had 
withstood the siege of a thousand 
years, looked down unshaken upon 
the waters of the Golden Horn and the 
Bosphorus. It was the lion in the con- 
queror's path. Before he could pass 
by and on, it must be overcome. 

Here, then, was an enormous his- 
toric canvas to tempt the art-spirit of 
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the author of "Ben-Hur" to sketch 
thereon something of his own fancy. 
On the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus 
v^as encamped the Turk in numbers 
like the sands of the sea. A scant two 
miles of water lay between the forts 
of the Turks and the Sea walls of 
Constantinople. It was but the ques- 
tion of naming the hour for the strug- 
gle to begin. The Christian empire 
was predestined to fall. A treaty be- 
tween the Sultan Amurath and Con- 
stantine, the emperor of the Greeks, 
had kept these conditions in unstable 
equilibrium for several years. Amu- 



vanced to it with all the daring of 
his race and care of a professional sol- 
dier with limitless force at his com- 
mand. Against the city he brought 
a quarter of a million fighting men. 
Behind the walls stood Constantine 
with but scant five thousand. 

History does not reveal a more no- 
ble, devoted monarch than Constan- 
tine. His heritage was but a shadow. 
Knowing the terrible import to Euro- 
pean civilization of the fall of Con- 
stantinople, he tried in vain to awaken 
the powers of Europe to their com- 
mon danger. The split between the 



'THE PRINCE OP INDIA." ACT V. THE ASSAULT ON THE WALLS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 



tath died and another Sultan came 
into power, Mohammed n, his son, 
.known in history as Mohammed, the 
■ Conqueror. 

Young, handsome, virile, a poet, a 
.-Scholar and a lover of the beautiful, 
-jet led by his warrior blood to con- 
■/. froest, he could not resist the opportun- 
^'Sjr to take Constantinople for Islam 
i and stamp the city's armorial sign, a 
^crescent moon, on his flag, so that for- 
' evermore the crescent should be the 
Moslem sign of domination in its bat- 
tles with the cross. The students of 
the stars declared this crowning con- 
guest to be his destiny and he ad- 



Western Christians, who held fealty 
to the Pope of Rome, and the Greek 
Christians, who followed the Oriental 
rite, had largely held aloof the sym- 
pathies of Europe from the failing 
Eastern Empire. In vain had Con- 
stantine urged his bishops, monks and 
priests to a union with the church of 
Rome. When he himself joined the 
Roman cause, the Greek zealots of the 
city rose in religious revolt, led by 
the monk Gennadius. It was a time 
of turmoil and brawls and a fitting 
hour for young Mohammed to strike. 
While Constantine was thus isolated 
by his own zealotry, the European 
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powers were busy with their own 
troubles, the power of the Papacy be- 
ing the only thing recalling its former 
spell upon the thought and action of 
the world. Never was the stage of 
history more completely set for a great 
catastrophe. 

Over this giant struggle, so graphi- 
cally pictured in "The Prince of In- 
dia," General Wallace cast a mystic 
glow by introducing the haunting fig- 
ure of the Wandering Jew, whose 



marvelously rich and gifted " Prince 
of India." His influence on the events 
related in the story is a commanding 
one. 

But the real charm of General Wal- 
lace's tale lies in the romantic love of 
Mohammed and the Princess Irene, 
which is the very heart of it. Just as 
the thrilling passion of the lovers of 
Helen rises clear out of the stately 
rhythm of the Iliad of Homer, with its 
tremendous grasp of the conflict of 



ARREST OF MOHAMMED IN THE^PALACE OP PRINCESS IRENE IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

OP INDIA." ACT IV 



THE PRINCE 



legend has been the riddle of the ages 
since the sacrifice on Calvary. In 
General Wallace's story, he is evident- 
ly the symbol of the universal desire 
of man for a resting-place for the soul 
in a single and pure belief, and hence 
a protest against the crimes committed 
in the course of religious conflict. His 
handling of the mystic and the human 
in this strange legendary being is mas- 
terly. The wanderer gives the title to 
the book, for it is he who appears in 
these days of impending doom as the 



gods and men in the siege of Troy, 
so out of the thunderous dash of two 
great civilizations in the siege and fall 
of Constantinople rises the absorbing 
story of the love of Prince Mohammed 
for the beautiful and lofty-minded 
Princess Irene of the Imperial Greek 
house of Paleolagos. 

As the success of the novel " Ben- 
Hur" led General Wallace to write 
"The Prince of India," so the success 
of "Ben-Hur" as a play led Klaw & 
Erlanger, its producers, to the produc- 
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tion of " The Prince of India " as a 
drama. To transfer this marvelous 
war of races, religions and human 
emotions, and the love story of Mo- 
hammed and Irene from the volumes 
of General Wallace's novel to the 
stage has been the task of Joseph I. 
C. Clarke, aided by all the resources 



Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch " in the 
popularity of its homely teachings. 



Nella Bergen, who in private life is 
Mrs. De Wolf Hopper, is another com- 
ic opera star who began her musical 
career as a church singer. Her first 
stage appearance was a sudden call to 



MRS. MADGE CARR COOKE, IN TITLE ROLE OP " MRS. WIGGS 
OF THE CABBAGE PATCH* ' 



of unlimited capital and modern stage- 
craft 



l • 



1 



Mrs. Cooke in the part of the philo- 
sophical Mrs. Wiggs needs no intro- 
duction. Her tour in this cheerful 
play has covered the whole country 
and the verdict everywhere is the 
same. Mrs. Cooke and her part are 
so identified in the minds of theater- 
goers that it cannot be said that either 
contributes to the success of the other. 
"The Old Homestead" is probably 
the only play that approaches " Mrs. 



act as a substitute and her fine voice 
and natural ability immediately 
brought her an offer for a professional 
engagement. In "The Free Lance" 
she has an unexcelled opportunity for 
the display of her varied talents, her 
play between the absurd Duke (Al- 
bert Hart) and the Free Lance (Jos- 
eph Cawthorn) introducing the entire 
range of serio-comic feeling. 



Miss Bates began her wage-earn- 
ing career as a teacher in the San 
Francisco public schools. A chance 
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opportunity to "supply" convinced 
her that acting was a more interesting 
occupation and her subsequent suc- 
cess has been rapid. Her pronounced 
hit in " The Girl of the Golden West " 
is due not alone to her peculiar fitness 



inherited the Polka saloon from her 
father, falls in love with a gentlemanly 
highwayman. The strongest scene in 
the play shows the girl playing poker 
with the sheriff, the stake being the 
life of her lover, who is concealed in 



BLANCH* BATES AS "THE GIRL," IN "THE GIRL OP THE GOLDEN WEST" 



for the title role but also to the excel- 
lence of Mr. Belasco's £lay. In style 
and setting the story is worthy of Bret 
Harte. The atmosphere is truly of 
the Sierras. There is no melodra- 
matic gun play, but the characters are 
real and virile. " The Girl," who has 



the loft. She loses in the last hand, 
but after a short, sharp struggle be- 
tween her honesty and her love, sub- 
stitutes three extra cards and so wins. 
The last act shows the girL and her 
lover bound for the East and a new 
life together. 
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"THE GENERAL" AND THE CONFED- 
ERATE REUNION 

By Timothy Hay 



THE General" is a living type of 
that fast-fading relic of slav- 
ery — the old-time darky. 
Though he has spent forty 
years of his life in freedom, he has 
never become accustomed to the new 
order of things. In appearance he 
is tall and angular, and the shape of 
his head and his general demeanor 
at times suggest that he may be the 
lineal descendant of African royalty. 
He doesn't know how old he is, but 
.he says he was old enough to mix 
mint juleps at the time the stars 
fell. 

History presents no parallel to the 
faithful slave of ante-bellum times, 
and ''the General" is the memory of a 
dying race. 

Forty years is not so long in the 
history of a nation, but it represents 
more than the average length of a 
human life. The generation that is 
coming into power to-day must get its 
history of times before the Civil War 
from hearsay, and children born at 
the dawn of the twentieth century will 
scarcely know the faces of the veterans 
of the Civil War before they lie down 
for the last sleep to await the final 
reveille. Thus we see the importance 
of gathering the fragments of the pass- 
ing generation and preserving them 
with the history of things that oc- 
curred yesterday. I once heard the 
question asked, "What is a well read 
man?" And the answer was, "A 
well Red Man is a healthy Indian." 
That would apply to the color of 
the General, for he is a dark bay, pre- 
senting a striking contrast with his 
iron-gray hair and white whiskers. 

At the beginning of the Civil War 
he was the servant of a young doctor 
on a Southern plantation. The doctor 



answered the first call for volunteers 
and entered the army as a surgeon of 
the Confederacy — and there was an- 
other volunteer — his servant went 
with him. And here is another thing of 
which history presents no counterpart. 
The slave joined his master in the 
cause that would have perpetuated 
his own slavery. But slavery had no 
horrors for him except when it meant 
a separation from his master. 

During the four long years of this 
conflict the master and his servant 
remained inseparable, each helping 
the other in the relief of the injured 
and in the care of the sick and dying. 
There was a temporary separation, 
however, due to the capture and im- 
prisonment of the surgeon, and the 
first news that reached the old home 
was brought by the faithful servant, 
who had escaped unharmed, but nearly 
scared to death, and damning the 
Yankees with every breath. 

"The General" has a wonderfulmem- 
ory, which reached a high state of de- 
velopment, due in part to the fact that 
he could not read. Being associated 
with the chaplain and the surgeon 
during the entire war, he gained a 
store of theology and medicine that 
gave him the title of "Doc," and it 
became fastened to him so firmly that 
he lost his original name and for forty 
years has been known as "General 
George Doc." 

The chaplain is still living, one of 
the grand old men of the Southern 
Methodist Church. The surgeon died 
a quarter of a century ago, and was 
buried in a little town in East Tennes- 
see, near his old home and close by the 
home of the old servant, still faithful 
to the memory of his master. The 
servant makes frequent visits to the 
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tomb to know that the sleep of his 
master is undisturbed, and each time 
receives a new inspiration, and with 
the eyes of a child looks again into 



from, and, when he found whose name 
was signed to it, he put it away until 
he saw a brother of the writer 
and got this brother to read it, 



'THE GENERAL 



that lost Paradise beyond the smoke 
of war. 

Not long ago a nephew of this sur- 
geon took a trip to Europe. The old 
servant did not know exactly where 
that was, but it x wasn't long until he 
received a letter. He opened it and 
got some one to tell him whom it was 



saying: "I didn't want anybody else 
to read it, for I was afraid there 
might be something in it we didn't 
want to get out of the fambly." The 
letter was read to him, and he was 
told it was from a country where they 
did not understand a word of English. 
The old fellow quietly remarked, "It 
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looks like anybody ought to under- 
stand our language." 

During the Confederate reunion in 
Louisville, Ky., last year, "theGeneral" 
decided to attend. Childlike, he ran 
, off from home. He was placed with 
the advance guard in the "Jim Crow" 
car, and didn't see any of his com- 
rades until he landed in the Union 
Station in Louisville. He said the 
scene there reminded him of a cross 
between old war times and the resur- 
rection. He was dressed in a uniform 
of gray jeans and was decorated with 
Confederate badges from head to foot. 
He was the only one of his color among 
the veterans, as far as he saw, and this 
made him feel his importance, and 
there also crept over him a sense of 
insecurity — either that some member 
of his own- race might mob him, or, 
as he expressed it, "Some blamed an- 
archist might mistake him for some 
royal pussonage and throw a bomb 
under him." But he stuck close to 
the boys in gray and had a big time, 
until one day he got lost, and then he 
wished he never had gone. He said 
he walked till his feet got so heavy 
that he could hardly lift them, and 
he had a pain in his side, so he sat 
down on a doorstep to rest. He knew 



that everybody knew he was lost, but 
he wasn't going to admit it. Then 
along came a great big, burly negro, 
who said to him: "You're a stranger 
here, ain't you?" "The General" re- 
plied, "No, suh, I've been here a many 
a time." The stranger tried every 
way to find out who he was and what 
business he had there, but "the Gen- 
eral" was as silent as an oyster on all 
questions pertaining to his identity. 
Finally he said to the stranger, "Sup- 
pose we walk up toward Market 
Street." It was agreed, and as "the 
General" afterwards remarked: "I did 
n't intend to4et him know I wuz lost, 
for I knowed he'd rob me, and I 
knowed where I wuz when I got to 
Market Street." "The General" stayed 
close to the camp after that, rallying 
around the flag at every opportunity, 
believing that the cocktail and the 
Constitution always follow the flag. 
He took part in all the parades, and 
returned home full of glory and Ken- 
tucky Bourbon. When he got home 
he explained to his family that he had 
gone to Louisville thinking he might 
meet some of the family there. May 
he live long and prosper, and may his 
tribe ever increase — and there is no 
doubt that it will. 



JOHN DOE AND RICHARD ROE 

Translated from the English by Uncle Joe 



FM HESE names, so familiar in 
J I I * e & a l proceedings, have long 

A been regarded as purely fic- 
titious, but it is not known to 
the learned that they belonged to real 
persons. 

I find, after long and patient re- 
search in tfie Archives of the Admiral- 
ty Office in London, and a careful pe- 
rusal of the Rolls, of which the Master 
of the Rolls keeps copies, both in 
French and English, that Roe, Doe 
and one Dun or Done were able sea- 
men and petty officers on board the 
Royal galley Trespass during the 
reign of his Gracious Majesty, Wm. 
H. Rufus, of happy memory. 



They unfortunately Jost their lives 
by the explosion of a hogshead of ale, 
in a severe storm off the Kentish 
coast. 

The story may be read at large in 
that rare work, "Ye King His Croni- 
cles," by M. Corliss Enghien, a 
French gentleman who was quar- 
tered in England, after being hanged 
and drawn there, in the year of grace 
one thousand two hundred and three. 

In the French Rolls we find Dough, 
D'Eau and Dot, all meaning Doe. Roe 
is Rough, R'Eau and sometimes Rot. 

The French are poor spellers. Some 
of their words are pronounced differ- 
ently—other indifferently. Their Ian- 
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guage is so very difficult that it is a 
marvel how thev ever learn to talk at 
all. 

Roe was a sailor and also pulled 
an oar on the galley. Doe was boat- 
swain's mate, later promoted to mate 
of the vessel. Dun was boatswain 
and sometimes acted as gunner. 

It seems that Dough was bred in 
France, but not Done. He, the lat- 
ter, was of Spanish extraction, the 
name being evidently a corruption of 
the Spanish name Don. Don Enrique 
is rendered into early English as Hen- 
nery Dun. 

The Dons are among the oldest 
and most respectable citizens, and have 
built some fine castles in Spain. The 
Roes or Roughs are all English. 

In the log book of the ship, which 
was retained in a green bag while the 
Trespass was in action, it is written 
that Dough was raw and tough and 
generally crusty under fire. 

And now, having Done with Doe 
and Roe, we may hope that these he- 
roes' names will live as long as there 
are English-speaking and law-abiding 
people to inherit the land or to want 
the earth. 

As the late Sir Wm. Shakespeare 
wittily remarked to the Lord Chancel- 
lor of England, " I tell you, my Lord 
Fool, that out of this flour Dough we 
pluck this nettle Rough," or words to - 
that effect. 

Sir Wm. was a wag, and when he 
wished to be considered in the light of 
a friend, dropped into poetry. 

Sonnet 

A touching tale of truth I tell, 

Of toilers of the Sea, 
And what three mariners befell, 

All in the King's Navee. 

Richard Roe, he rowed the boat 

That rode the Sea, and so, 
As Johnny Dough was Bos'n's Mate, 

This Dick rowed under Dough. 

Hennery Dun was a Bos'n bold, 

And Captain of a gun — 
So Richard he rowed under Dough, 

While Dough was under Dun. 

The southern sun had burnt Dun brown; 

His age was three and thirty. 
Rare and fair, tho' rough was Roe — 

The Dough-boy dark and dirty. 



Where Dough was raised, we'll never 
know — 

Most likely in the East 
Rough raising had poor Richard Roe, 

And learning not the least 

Doe loved a Lady and he longed 

To wed with her, but oh! 
The merry maiden's mitten made 

A wretched batch of Dough. 

Poor Dough was heavy, sad, and sour, 
Fast falling tears did run, 

To think tho' he was over Roe, 
He still was under Dun. 

And often when the day was done, 
And wintry was the weather, 

He made poor Richard row alone, 
For many hours together. 

The noblest row-man of them all, 
Was Richard Roe, the rower; 

He pouched his prog and gulped his grog, 
And roared for evermore. 

In the fourth year of King William 
his reign, some very common sailors 
were raised to high positions in the 
Navy. Roe's rise to the rank of Cap- 
tain gave rise to the following re- 
marks : 

Now Dough was all worked up, and Dun 
Almost undone with woes — 

These sad sea dogs could never see 
Through such a rise as Roe's. 

And here it should be understood, 

Regarding Richard Roe, 
That tho' he led a lowly life, 

Was better bred than Dough. 

But Dough began to rise at last, 

At such a rapid rate, 
When Richard rose to Master's berth, 

He needed Dough for Mate. 

Now Captain and Matey Man, 

Of luck had had a run, 
But the Bos'n he was all at Sea, 

For what had Hennery done? 

The sailors shouted loud and long — 
They found it famous fun, 

To see how Roe rose over Doe, 
While Dough was over Done. 

The beer butt burst one direful day, 
And made a mess of Dough. 

It did for Done, as seamen say, 
And wrecked the ribs of Roe. 

They died, these ancient mariners, 

Full many a year ago, 
But oft their ghosts are called in Court, 

As all good Lawyers know. 

And when to Law we're bound to go, 
And don't know who to sue, 

We'll write a writ for Roe or Doe, 
For Hennery Dun won't do. 
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Lady Baltimore. By Owen Wister. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

"If Owen Wister is not a Southern- 
er it is purely an accident of birth," is 
the verdict of every one who reads 
"Lady Baltimore." Such a sympa- 
thetic description of our cherished in- 
stitutions, such a delicate dissection 
of our foibles and withal such a fair- 
minded comparison of our point of 
view with that of our neighbors pre- 
sents a delightful but true picture 
which interests all readers. Lady Bal- 
timore dominates the story in the most 
refreshing way, being not a real hero- 
ine, but a wedding cake, on whose 
ordering and countermanding hangs 
the plot of a charming love story. 
The humorous philosophy of the Phila- 
delphia visitor who narrates the story, 
the rather dubious antecedents and 
personal characteristics of the wealth- 
hunting heroine, are more or less fa- 
miliar in fiction; but such characters 
as John Mayrant, the hero, and his 
aunts, who belong to the aristocracy of 
Charleston (Mr. Wister has made no 
further effort to disguise Charleston 
than to give it the name of King's 
Port) are done with such surpassing 
skill and good taste that they present 
the charm of absolute novelty. To 
read the book is like looking at a se- 
ries of exquisite, pensive miniatures, 
connected with our present times by a 
whimsically wrought chain of modern 
romance. 



The Dawn of a To-morrow. By 
Francis Hodgson Burnett. New 
York: Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
Price, $1.00. 

It is, of course, expected that the 
chief character study in any story by 
the creator of Little Lord Fauntleroy 



and Sara Crewe shall be a child, but 
few of her admirers were prepared for 
the type of child depicted in her lat- 
est book. " Glad " is a cockney slum- 
child of the lowest type, yet containing 
within her own benighted soul a spark 
of cheerful philosophy and loving 
kindness that points a lesson, not only 
to the world-weary Anthony Dart, 
bent on self-destruction, but to all 
readers as well. 



Greatness in Literature. By Wil 
Ham P. Trent. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. Price, $1.20. 

William Peterfield Trent, one of the 
few Sduthern men filling professor- 
ships at Columbia University, has 
made, in this series of papers, a plea 
for an acceptance of popular approval, 
where it shows thought, honesty and 
independence as a standard of literary 
greatness instead of the arbitrary de- 
cision of hair-splitting critics. He di- 
vides writers into five broad classes — 
the supremely great or world authors, 
the very great, the great, the impor- 
tant, and the minor writers. Mr. 
Trent has accomplished the momen- 
tous task of thus tabulating the 
world's literature in a manner both 
interesting and instructive. 



Tomfoolery. By James Montgom- 
ery Flagg. New York: Life Pub- 
lishing Co. Price, 75 cents. 

The Limerick has probably done 
more to establish America's reputa- 
tion for drollery than any other form 
of humor. This form of verse usu- 
ally depends on the ingenuity of its 
rhyming and spelling. To this Mr. 
Flaag adds, in "Tomfoolery," draw- 
ings in an equally original vein of hu- 
mor. 
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The Quickening. By Francis 
Lynde. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Francis Lynde, the author of 
that sterling story, " The Quickening," 
began life as a railroad man, but his 
heart was never in it and he yielded 
to his strong desire to write. Un- 
successful at first, he stuck to it, study- 
ing all the while, until his persever- 
ance was rewarded. "The Quicken- 
ing" is said to be largely autobiographi- 
cal and is the history of the struggle of 
a man, who, dedicated to the ministry 
at his birth, is "convicted of sin" 
and converted to the gospel at an early 
age. Later, self-analysis in stress of 
trouble shows him he cannot follow 
the vocation chosen for him by his 
parents and although he has entered 
the theological training school he has 
the courage of his convictions and en- 
ters on a business career, wresting 
from the control of speculators the 
iron mills whose loss would have 
meant ruin to his father and other 
ante-bellum property owners in Para- 
dise Valley. The love interest is 
strong and well-sustained and the ac- 
tion of the story is quick and exciting. 
A slight discrepancy is noticed in the 
christening of the hero Thomas Jef- 
ferson (afterwards shortened to Tom- 
Jeff) in memory of his father's be- 
loved commander, " Stonewall " Jack- 
son, whose name, however, was not 
Thomas Jefferson but Thomas Jon- 
athan. Mr. Lynde now lives on a 
model little farm near Chattanooga. 



ard Mansfield, whose standard of dra- 
matic values is perhaps more severe 
than that of any other critic, says of 
"David," which concludes "Plays and 
Lyrics": "I was greatly impressed 
with it and derived a sense of personal 
encouragement from the evidence of 
so fine and lofty a product for the 
stage." 



Plays and Lyrics. By Cale Young 
Rice. New York: McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. Price, $2.00. 

While the South has produced a 
number of poets whose work is of 
superior merit along lines distinctly 
Southern there are few who follow 
the purely dramatic in composition. 
Mr. Rice is a Louisville man whose 
first work was immediately seen to 
show the same severity of conception 
and metrical harmony as the work of 
Stephen Phillips, while excelling it in 
originality of sentiment and wide 
sympathy with life and nature. Rich- 



A Cynic's Meditations. By Walter 
Pulitzer. New York : Dodge Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Originality and keen satire are com- 
bined with nimbleness of wit and apti- 
tude of expression in this little volume. 
The witticisms are never labored and 
the epigrams are spontaneous and 
t sparkling. Mr. Pultizer, whose quips 
appear in all the leading periodicals, 
seems to have an inexhaustible fund of 
whimsical cynicism. 



The Way of an Indian. By Fred- 
eric Remington. New York: Fox, 
Duffield & Co. Price, $1.50. 

The name of Frederick Remington 
naturally suggests Indians, and his 
success in drawing these picturesque 
wards of our nation on block and can- 
vas is equalled by the pen portraits 
which he depicts in his biography of 
White Otter. The illustrations, it goes 
without saying, are worth many times 
the price of the volume, and with the 
text serve to preserve accurately stud- 
ies of great historical and artistic val- 
ue. Mr. Remington's versatility re- 
minds us of that of our own F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. 



Rebecca Mary. By Annie Hamilton 
Donnell. New York: Harper & 
Bros. Price, $1.50. 

Who has not read with sympathetic 
heart drawings of Rebecca Mary's 
yearnings for demonstrations of af- 
fection which the accident of being 
born a Plummer placed beneath the 
family dignity? And the stubborn 
battle over the one-hundredth-and- 
oneth stitch — and the birthday re- 
membrance, which the stern Plummer 
conscience demanded should assume 
the shape of a useful patchwork quilt, 
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secretly pieced and quilted in the de- 
serted barn, with only a sympathetic 
white rooster for company ? Then the 
longings for rough and tumble play- 
ing and shouting with the rowdy lit- 
tle neighbors — hut why enumerate 
further? Every chapter is absorbing 
in its simple account of the inner lives 
of these plain, sternly conscientious 
Hummers. And the relaxation, the 
love and joy, the broadening that come 
in the end — but every one who has not 
read it should do so. 



1 



Old Tales Retold. By Octavia Zol- 
licoffer Bond. Nashville: Smith 
& Lamar. Price, $1.00. 

In collecting and arranging the sto- 
ries of pioneer settlers Mrs. Bond has 
performed a service of inestimable 
value to her state. Every state is rich 
in history of daring deeds and hardy 
endurance and the young people 
should know and be able to appreciate 
the bravery and the sturdy earnestness 
of effort which won for them their 
present rich heritage. Mrs. Bond's 
style is clear and forcible, and inter- 
esting in the extreme. She confines 
her accounts to substantiated narrative 
and nowhere are the facts embellished. 
This gives the whole volume a stamp 
of sincerity which greatly enhances its 
interest 

Miss Primrose. By Roy Rolfe Gil- 
son. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Price, $1.25. 

The tenderness and simplicity of 
Mr. Gilson's delineations of the 
dreamy, imaginative side of a child's 
character, so beautifully brought out 
in "In the Morning Glow," are shown 
with the same charm in this life story 
of an unselfish, gentle old maid. Un- 
der the guise of a boy's story of his 
own development from a "Tom- 
Brown-at-Rugby" worshipper through 
his own love story and marriage, the 
author has given us a quiet, simple rec- 
ord of a life of cheerful self-sacrifice 
whose parallel is not uncommon. "Miss 
Primrose" is a beautiful tribute to the 
worth of an unostentatious force that 
purifies and sweetens the atmosphere 
of life. 



Sing The South. By Judd Morti- 
mer Lewis. Houston, Texas : J. V. 
Dealy & Co. 

The readers and admirers of Mr. 
Lewis' work in the daily and monthly 
press of the country are glad to have 
these choicest children of his fancy 
daintily bound into a book, which 
may be kept at hand for ready and 
frequent reference. The poems touch 
upon child-life, home ties and the joys 
of parenthood. In their sentiment and 
pathos and simplicity of form they re- 
mind the reader strongly of Eugene 
Field, having that same touch of sin- 
cerity and tenderness that finds its 
way straight to the heart. 



A Child's Book of Abridged Wis- 
dom. By Childe Harold. San Fran- 
cisco : Paul Elder & Co. Price, 75 
cents. 

The author of these entertaining lit- 
tle stanzas needs no introduction to 
the reading public. His latest collec- 
tion of nonsense verse, with appropri- 
ate illustration, is up to his standard in 
every way. Especially to be commend- 
ed are the soft tones and quaint de- 
signs of the border decorations. The 
binding in brown buckram harmonizes 
with the soft cream of the paper and 
every detail, including titles and tail 
pieces, is executed with fine artistic 
finish. 



Pigs is Pigs. By Ellis Parker Butler. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & 
Co. Price 75 cents. 

When this clever little story ap- 
peared in The American Illustrated 
Magazine it raised a hearty laugh that 
was heard from Maine to Mexico. 
The incident of a consignee refusing 
to pay the express rate of thirty cents 
on a pair of guinea pigs when the 
rate on family pets was only twenty- 
five cents results in the detention of 
the animals — Mr. Flanigan, the agent 
stoutly insisting that "pigs is pigs" — 
by the express company and a subse- 
quent bill for provender. When the 
official red tape finally permits a deci- 
sion in favor of the consignee Mr. 
Flanigan finds he has moved away! 
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The guinea pigs by this time number 
hundreds and when finally started on 
their return journey to the original 
consignor require the combined offices 
of the agent and all the small boys of 
the village to get them safely into the 
car. 



Famous Belles of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Virginia Tatnall Pea- 
cock. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. Price, $2.00. 

Too much cannot be said in praise 
of this admirable collection of bio- 
graphical sketches. Illustrated as it is 
from fine old portraits and miniatures 
of belles of the early part of the cen- 
tury and the work of our best modern 
portrait painters in those of the pres- 
ent day it is an invaluable volume, 
preserving the record of the wit, the 
grace, the beauty of American women 
whose belleship was acknowledged 
both at home and abroad. The list 
includes such names as Elizabeth Pat- 
terson (Mme. Bonaparte) of Balti- 
more; Cora Livingston, of New Or- 
leans; Mattie Ould, of Richmond; 
Sallie Ward, of Louisville; Mary 
Caton (Lady Wellesley) of Baltimore. 



The Mechanic. By Allen Mclvor. 
New York: Wm. Ritchie & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

The struggles and triumph of John 
Worth, a New York waif, as told by 
Mr. Mclvor, make a story of absorb- 
ing interest The whole tone of the 
book is helpful and inspiring and is an 
eloquent plea for morality in business. 

Willy Wind, Jock and the Cheeses. 
By the Duchess of Buckingham and 
Chandos. London. A. & C. Black. 

There is at present in England a storm 
of discussion relative to the advisa- 
bility of giving children such literature 
as fairy stories, the author of Willy 
Wind, Jock and the Cheeses, contend- 
ing that it stimulates the childish im- 
agination and enables young minds to 
clothe even the hard facts of life with 
beauty of their own invention. The 
opposition, led by another duchess, ad- 
vocates the practical training of youth 



from earliest infancy. In America 
we have no such discussion. Fairy 
tales are still the chosen reading of 
our children and none offer more de- 
lightful recreation than the story of 
Willy Wind and his adventures. 
Their freshness and their delicate 
charm are augmented by characteris- 
tic drawings. The Macmillan Com- 
pany distribute them here. 



The Eyrie. By Bettie Freshwater 
Pool. New York: Broadway Pub- 
lishing Co. Price, $1.00. 

Decidedly the most interesting of this 
collection of Southern stories is the 
account of the "Nag's Head Portrait 
of Theodosia BulT. ,, This portrait 
was found in a small pilot boat which 
drifted ashore at Nag's Head in 181 2. 
All sails were set, the cabin contained, 
in addition to several handsome articles 
of female apparel, the portrait and 
other objects of art, as well as a table 
bearing an undisturbed repast. The 
wreckers of Nag's Head possessed 
themselves of the boat and divided 
the booty, the portrait being discov- 
ered by accident after gracing a log 
hut for fifty-seven years. It is an 
oil painting on polished mahogany, 
and after careful research and com- 
parison has been pronounced an au- 
thentic likeness of the beautiful daugh- 
ter of the unhappy Burr. It is sup- 
posed that the boat was captured by 
pirates and the crew and passengers 
made to "walk the plank," the loot- 
ing, however, being prevented by the 
appearance of some government 
cruiser. 



Poems. By Annie Somers Gilchrist. 
Nashville, Tennessee: Gospel Advo- 
cate Publishing Co. 

This volume of pleasing poems is 
prefaced by a handsome portrait of 
the author, who is known as widely 
for her literary work as for her social 
prominence. The sentiment through- 
out the book is marked by intense 
patriotism, many of them having been 
read before the various patriotic so- 
cieties of which the gifted author is a 
member. 
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Followed by Captain Brooks ... up, on, to the bastion, over deadTmen, slipping at every step in their blood, he 

at last reached the ramparts . 

"The Shadow of ths Attacoa," pa 26 
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SENTIMENT AND STORY 

By Governor Taylor 

"BOYS" 

The happiest period of human life is youth; and the happiest specimen 
of youth is a big, healthy, awkward, watery- jointed, rollicking, frolicking 
boy, with his heart full of dreams and his head full of schemes and his pockets 
full of apples and things. He is a bouncing laugh and a bounding yell. He is 
the beloved bandit of every mother's heart and the delightful outlaw of every 
old daddy's home. 

What cares he for painted walls, and garnished rooms, and velvet rugs, 
and pictured tapestries, and pastelles, and water colors, and crayons in frames 
of gilt and gold ? What cares he for frescoed halls, and polished floors, and 
stairways of mahogany? What cares he for all the chandeliers that shine, 
so he has liberty to romp on the green carpets of the meadows and hills, 
under heaven's flaming chandelier, and a place to sleep in the lumber room, 
among the cobwebs and old, dusty trunks, where his rest is as sweet as though 
he were pillowed on the couch of a king, with silken curtains drawn about 
him? What cares he for champagne and sherry, if he can lie down and 
drink from the bubbling spring, or hear the corks of laughter pop, and listen 
to the wild melodies of nature's songs that sparkle in his soul? What cares 
he for "consomm^," so he can get plenty of soup? What cares he for "sir- 
loin," so he has beef to eat? What cares he for "roast prairie chicken," so 
he gets chicken? What cares he for all the "a la's" and "de la's" and "au 
juses" of the up-to-date menu? They are "vanity and vexation of spirit" to 
him, in comparison with a good old-fashioned, well-cooked, big-dish home 
dinner, steaming like an engine, and tempting his appetite with the mingled 
aromas of boiled cabbage and stewed turnips, and mashed potatoes, and smok- 
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ing biscuits, and corn dodgers dodging behind the golden battlements of fresh 
country butter, with big white pitchers sweating on the outside of cold butter- 
milk, and pumpkin pies laughing all over the table. 

If I wish to find a sure enough boy, I do not search for him in the parlor, 
but in the pantry. I do not expect to find him in the drawing-room, but in 
the dining room. He does not lurk in the library, but in the back yard with 
his game chickens and white rabbits and billygoats, or in the fields, shouting 
and shooting in the glorious company of his faithful dogs. The reason is 
that a boy loves his stomach better than poems and pictures ; he loves nature 
better than art. The truth is, he is nature's child ; and the child loves to play 
close to the warm, throbbing heart of his mother. 

Nature furnishes him mud puddles to wade in, and swimming holes to 
swim in, and stones to throw, and birds to throw at, and hills to coast on, 
and streams to fish in, and sunshine to warm in, and shade to cool in, and 
fruits and berries of every kind to eat, and "Molly Cottontails" to hunt, and 
a thousand other joys which bless his life. 

But soon the hour comes when nature must wean her boy, and lead him 
out of her nursery into the sweet gardens of fancy and the green fields of 
poetry, which lie on the frontier of cold facts — the border land of reality. 
To prepare him for his future career, she first touches his vocal cords and 
changes his voice from the tone of the fife to the mellifluous notes of a bass 
viol, and puts a little hair on his upper lip, and whispers one word in his heart, 
which, in the twinkling of an eye, changes his dreams and his destiny. That 
word is "love." What a world of beauty it unfolds to him ! And how sudden 
is his transition from the mud puddle to the bath tub ; from the "Molly Cotton- 
tail" to the "Molly Curly-head;" from frolics in the haymow to meditation 
among the buttercups and clover blossoms; from yells to love songs; from 
unrestrained laughter to sickly smiles ; from text-books to novels ; from novels 
to the opera ; from the opera to strolls in the moonlight ; and from the moon- 
light to lamplight in the parlor, where -he sits behind closed doors in executive 
session. 

The world is a bouquet of flowers to the boy whose heart is full of love. 

When I was a gay country boy in my jeans and my teens, I was as green 
as the green, green grass, and innocent as Mary's little lamb. I had two 
cronies who were equally as green as I ; and we had a good right to be green. 
The fields^ in which we played together were green, the trees that shaded us 
were green, the woodlands around us were green, and we were all very fond 
of turnip greens. But we had seen the sunshine love the green fields into 
harvests of gold, and kiss the green mountains until they turned purple with 
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joy and pouted their crimson lips to be kissed again; and in our jeans, and 
amid our greens, we sighed for love and kisses. 

The sweethearts of our childhood, like little birds, had long since flown 
from die mountains to live in a neighboring city, and the report came to us 
like an echo from Paradise that they still remembered us, and loved us, and 
wished that we might come. So, with butternut suits, and squeaking boots, 
and our little wool hats with brims pushed up in front, we boarded the cars? 
and soon we were primping, and blacking, and brushing, and perspiring in 
the hotel, within five squares of the flounced and powdered enemy. At length 
an immense bull's eye watch in the trembling hands of one of my comrades 
announced that the hour for action had arrived, and we reconnoitered th£ 
crowded streets, "wondering, fearing, doubting, dreaming breams no mortal 
ever dared to dream before." Far out in the country from whence we had 
come there was no such thing as a doorbell, and suddenly there was a tapping, 
as of some one loudly rapping, rapping hard upon the door ; and "the silken, 
sad, uncertain rustling" of our sweethearts' skirts within "thrilled us, filled 
us with fantastic terrors" we had never felt before. Our hearts leaped to our 
throats when the heavy-paneled oak door swung back on noiseless hinges, and 
the "century reeled" when we paused in the hall under the brilliant chandelier, 
where we put into execution our studied and practiced bows. Then there was a 
rush for three chairs in the farthest corner of the parlor, into which we 
dropped with a thud, blushing and perspiring in front of three sofas in the 
opposite corner, which were half occupied by three little slippered and skirted 
dreams of beauty who beckoned and persuaded and coaxed us to come across ; 
but we answered the challenge with more blushes and more grins and per- 
spiration. The cause of our dreadful embarrassment was our appalling dis- 
covery that our sweethearts had evolved into cultured and refined young society 
ladies, with not a single trace of the country girls we used to know left, either 
in dress, conversation or appearance ; while we had grown up green and un- 
sophisticated, and, if possible, more awkward than ever. In the midst of 
our struggle to regain our equilibrium the door opened again, and in stepped 
three elegantly dressed young gentlemen, who were evidently the beaux of 
our erstwhile sweethearts. The city swell always has supreme contempt for 
a country boy, especially in the game of love. These young men laughed in 
our faces when we again put into execution our studied and practiced bows, 
and they gracefully sat down by the girls and began to pour out great sluices 
of nonsense. They were kind enough, however, to fire a few questions at us, 
to which we replied in monosyllables, and with more perspiration, which ran 
down our cheeks like the rain, until the paper collar of one of my cronies 
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came in two; he instantly sprang to his feet and broke for the door, closely 
followed by his two demoralized and completely routed comrades; and amid 
the protestations and appeals of the young ladies to remain longer, we made 
a rush for the street and vanished forevermore. 

The years rolled on, and we all found congenial spirits closer home, who 
made our hearts Edens and our firesides Paradise. 

One of my cronfes became a splendid business man and private secretary 
to the governor oi a great state; the other became a judge; while the city 
swells who laughed in the faces of the innocent country lads were long since 
lost in the shuffle, and have never been heard of among those who hatfe suc- 
ceeded in the world. 

I would not say aught to discourage the boys who dwell in the cities and 
towns, for they have ten thousand advantages which a country boy never 
dreams of. The cities and towns are the emporiums of art and science, and 
the great schools of polytechnics and mechanical training; but the country is 
the nursery of poets and statesmen. I have seen something of life in both, 
and my observation has been that the country is the place to raise a boy, where 
the green hills and beautiful landscapes broaden his views, and where the 
great mountains point upward toward God. 



THE BATTLE OF THE LEVELS 

Congress has decided that the Panama Canal shall be a lock canal, in face 
of the recommendation of the majority of the Board of Engineers created to 
determine the type, and of the majority of the Senate Interoceanic Canal Com- 
mittee. The vote in the House signifies nothing. In the Senate the lock type 
was adopted by a vote of 36 to 31 — about one third of the Senators determining 
it. Several Senators voted for it doubtingly, justifying it by stating that if it 
proved to be inadequate to the demands of navigation it could be converted to 
sea-level. Thus the greatest engineering venture of all times is at last projected 
upon a plan upon which a serious doubt is cast in the very manner of its adop- 
tion, and it justifies some inquiry to ascertain whether Congress has acted 
wisely. The fears of those Senators who voted for a lock canal under the 
expressed apprehension that it ought to be sea-level had better be investigated 
before the tremendous system of dams and locks are constructed which will 
involve such enormous loss in abandoning. 

Never before probably was a question of such moment presented in which 
the argument against either side seemed so conclusive, and it is not to be won- 
dered that Senator Morgan is convinced of the impossibility of any canal. 
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Congress yielded at last to the impatient cry for the quickest possible canal, 
and the Senate Committee would not have brought in its report favoring a 
sea-level, probably, but for the California earthquake and its peculiar lessons. 
It was least destructive at the surface, the damage to structures increasing 
arithmetically with their height, and ruinously destructive to structures on 
"made ground." There is a fatal lack of cohesion and stability in filled-in 
dirt, never before so noticeable, and the canal being predicated in its essential 
structures on "made ground," of uncommon height above their foundations, 
the earthquake came in the nature of a warning. 

It is universally conceded that a sea-level canal of adequate dimensions is 
the best, as nearly approaching the dream so long indulged of the "Straits of 
Panama" as is necessary to make it a part of the oceans themselves, but the 
objection is that it will cost too much and take too long to build. The majority 
plan calls for a prism of 150 feet base width for about half its length, and it is 
feared that this is too narrow for the largest craft to pass each other in safety. 
It was to cost $247,000,000, as against $139,705,200 for the lock type, and it 
will require two or three years longer to build. The lock-level advocates con- 
tend that this canal will not answer the present demands of navigation and that 
an adequate sea-level channel will cost six or eight hundred millions and require 
twenty years to build. 

There is a well-grounded apprehension that if the benefits are too long post- 
poned and the expenditures grow, public interest will subside and Congress 
get tired appropriating money. De Lesseps' failure, barring waste and graft, 
was attributable to the abatement of interest of his backers, who lost heart 
because of the prolonged postponement' of return benefits. The Panama Canal 
has that to reckon with yet, and it constitutes no small part of the inducement 
that forced the adoption of the plan that promises some return to the genera- 
tions now living. 

It is not a mere question of "digging dirt" on the Isthmus, although that is 
a staggering proposition. It is said that, to get it to sea-level, 110,000,000 
cubic yards of rock must be taken from the Culebra cut, and on a basis of 240 
working days a year of ten hours, two and one half car-loads a minute must 
be removed every minute for twenty years. They can do it in one-half the time. 
The difficulty does not lie with the dirt, but with the water. The rainfall is 
about 125 inches in eight months, and there are 26 torrential streams to be 
controlled, the Chagres River offering the main difficulty. It is subject to tor- 
rential floods the like of which we know nothing about. Its ordinary discharge 
of water is about 400 cubic feet per second, but in flood-time it has been known 
to go as high as 76,000 cubic feet, and floods of 5,000 to 20,000 are frequent. 
If these enormous floods cannot be diverted or controlled, no canal is possible, 
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and the absence of secure foundations for the dams and masonry that are neces- 
sary to accomplish it offer unprecedented problems to the engineers. It is 
necessary for ^ither type to build a dam that shall make a lake large enough 
to contain any possible deluge, and from this lake the canal is to be fed with its 
due supplies of water, and no more, the excess escaping to the sea by another 
outlet. 

The main dam for the lock-level, which Congress has just approved, is to 
be 7,700 feet long, 2,625 broad at sea-level, 374 feet broad at lock-water level, 
and its summit 393 feet above the lowest depth of the clay foundation. It is 
a mountain within itself and it would seem to a lay mind that such an enormous 
mass ought to "stay put." Its weakness is in its lack of indestructible founda- 
tion. There is no rock bottom to be found at all and the only resemblance to it 
is what they call "indurated clay/' which means "hardened clay." Clay becomes 
hardened usually by heating or drying, and it is hard to understand how this 
clay can become and remain hardened when all the overlying deposit is sat- 
urated with water. It may remain impact under the pressure of still waters, 
but if the dam should begin to leak at its base the erosion would surely carry the 
clay away. The Chagres River has cut its way through this very clay at one 
place to a depth of two hundred feet. 

It is not proposed, however, to go down even to this clay for a foundation. 
At one point it lies 258 feet deep. The surface will be removed from ten to 
twenty feet in depth and the fill laid upon the silt and sand deposited there in 
the past ages by the floods. This dirt is permeable and liable to subterranean 
erosion that may undermine and destroy the dam. The same dangers and dif- 
ficulties menace the lock structures. At the north end there are to be three 
locks, each 900 feet inside, in connected flight, and three at the south end, with 
a lift of 85 feet. Any settling of the masonry, either from earthquake or sub- 
terranean defect, will inevitably crack it and possibly destroy it. The greater 
danger lies in the possible ramming of the lock-gates by some of the leviathan 
men-of-war. Such accidents have often happened in other lock canals. If a 
battleship should by some misunderstanding of signals ram the upper gate 
and go plunging down the cataract it would utterly destroy the locks and the 
canal and possibly throw it out of use for years. These are not mere fears — 
the like has happened, sans the flight of locks to add to the fearful destruction. 

For the sea-level canal the dam creating the lake would be upon solid rock 
foundation at a depth of 50 to 55 feet and it would be less than one-third as long 
as the other dam. There is no question of durability here. At its south end 
a tide lock is necessary to avoid the oscillations of the Pacific tides which rise 
21 feet higher than the Caribbean tides, but they are in only about half the time. 
It would be of simple and easy construction and would delay a ship possibly a 
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half hour. The difference in time of transit through the two types is estimated 
to be about two hours in favor of the sea-level, except for the largest ships. 

The lock canal will offer great difficulties when the time comes to convert 
it to sea-level and it is not easy to see how it can be done without closing it to 
traffic. The change when it is made will necessarily involve the loss of many 
millions expended in building the locks, and it will be very much more expen- 
sive to cut down the Culebra prism while it is flooded, so that it can be easily 
seen that when it is finally done it will have cost many millions more than it 
will require now to excavate the dry rock. It is estimated that it will cost 
$240,000,000 to convert it to the plan now proposed. 

The adoption of the lock canal, presupposes that leviathan ship construction 
has attained to its ultimate possibilities, for it practically sets a limit upon it. 
No government will build its battleships too large for these locks and commer- 
cial craft must of necessity keep within present dimensions. The longer time 
required in transit involves losses which, capitalized, would possibly pay the 
difference in the cost of building. The ever-present danger of damage to ship$, 
by accident in the locks or by contrivance of an enemy, the possibility that some 
minor accident to the lock machinery may bottle up a fleet of our battleships 
just at a supreme moment, might possibly cost us very dearly and invite dis- 
astrous defeat when war is pending. Even the difference in time of transit — 
the extra two hours time — might bring our fleet into the other ocean too late 
to avoid disaster. These are matters for gravest consideration. 

It is not impossible that Congress may yet reconsider its action. It is not 
imperative that the type be fixed now. The work that will be done for a year 
or more can be equally adaptable to either type. The facts revealing the rela- 
tive merits of the two types have been only very recently edited into compre- 
hendable compass and it may be that public opinion, given a better chance to 
inform itself, will demand a hearing. The action of Congress does not deserve 
that deference ordinarily attaching, seeing that it was done by far less than a 
constitutional majority and under stress of an impatient desire to hasten the 
time when it shall begin to confer some of the blessing promised. It is a 
shifting of a great burden upon a future generation. 



THE PLANTATION AGE 

There were many characteristics and customs pertaining to the old South- 
ern civilization, now unhappily forever extinct, which are almost insusceptible 
of accurate portrayal, partaking as they did of the spirit of an age gone by 
and of shattered ideals. He must have lived in those times, and be wonder- 
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fully gifted besides, who can write it down as it was and transmit a full con- 
ception of plantation life and the social life predicated upon it. The world 
has only a partial conception of the social life and customs pertaining to the 
Patriarchal Age and the home habits of those ancient people. Profane history 
reveals little of it and nearly all that we know is that it was one of the earlier 
steps towards civil government and marked an epoch in the progress of man. 
And yet it wjas no more significant and portentous than the Plantation Age, 
for the latter was the nursery in which a new era was born, pregnant with 
great events for humanity. In the beginning men had no conception of civil 
government or of property or even personal rights, and they were herded 
in clans and tribes and made subject to patriarchs and prophets who drew 
their wisdom from on high. In the processes of civilization, as the dark 
corners of the earth were opened up, we can trace similar expedients every- 
where. 

At length, when Africa was explored and miHions of savages discovered, 
Providence began the identical process of civilizing and Christianizing them. 
It is a new dispensation and God no longer speaks face to face with his 
prophets, but he devised even a more effective means. He allowed millions 
of them to be carried away and placed under bondage to Christian people 
and he devised the old Southern plantation as a school in which the negro 
should be trained into a civilized being and sent back to help drag his race 
up out of degradation. You have heard it repeatedly asserted that the old- 
time Southern civilization was the very highest and best yet attained and 
that the men and women who made it and reigned over it were a superior 
order of. beings. All that is literally true, if the statement be qualified by 
limiting it to the purpose for which that civilization was instituted. It was 
in large part the purpose of God, even as he inspired the patriarchs, to give 
the negro the very highest type of humanity after which to model his own 
character. This has all been forcefully elaborated by learned writers, most 
ably and conspicuously perhaps by the late Bishop Haygood in "Our Brother 
in Black," with a convincing clearness of argument that amounts almost to 
indisputable demonstration. 

It is within the memory of many of those who read these statements, 
doubtless, how Africa has responded to the influences that have gone out 
from America in embracing civilization. It has been demonstrated . that the 
negro is susceptible of high training, and it is no longer wonderful that he 
has made such remarkable progress in the forty years of his freedom when 
these facts are considered and allowed. Some of the most charming stories 
in the Bible relate to the Patriarchal Age, and the foregoing induces the 
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suggestion that even more charming stories can be written of the Planta- 
tion Age. They should be fully and accurately told in order to pre- 
serve a history of the inner life and spirit of those incomparable times, 
as well as its incidents and facts, and they ought to be told by the men and 
women who lived them and made them, before they all pass away. The writer 
has sought in feeble way, in another forum, to do some small part of this, 
and he had that idea mainly in view when he undertook to establish this 
magazine, and this is written to invite co-operation in these pages in recording 
a truer and fuller history of the customs and habits and ideals and work of 
that remarkable age. 



WERE I THE BREEZE 

\\7 ERE I the breeze, my love, I'd speak 

In softest zephyrs, on thy cheek. 
I'd leave the perfumed flowers rare, 
To kiss thy lips, that are more fair, 
And gently stir thy waving hair ; — 
Were I the breeze, my love. 

\\7 ERE I the lark, my love, to thee 
I'd tune my sweetest melody ; — 
Above thy window I would sing 
Such strains of music, as should bring 
To thy heart, love's awakening; — 
Were I the lark, my love. 

\\7 ERE I the fairest rose, my love, 

I'd wish, all other things above, 
That I might know thy hand's caress, — 
And should I die upon thy breast, 
I'd deem myself most truly blest ; — 
Were I the rose, my love. 

Paul Grey Hamilton. 
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PART V 

The historian records the deeds of 
the great; he "consigns to fame the 
favored few; but leaves unwritten the 
short and simple annals of the poor — 
the lives and actions of the millions. 

The modern millionaire, as he 
sweeps through our valleys and 
around our hills in his palace car, 
ought not to look with derision on the 
cabins of America, for from their 
thresholds have come more brains and 
courage and true greatness than ever 
emanated from all the palaces of this 
world. 

The fiddle, the rifle, the axe, and 
the Bible, symbolizing music, prowess, 
labor, and free religion, the four 
grand forces of our civilization, were 
the trusty friends and faithful allies 
of our pioneer ancestry in subduing 
'the wilderness and erecting the great 
Commonwealths of the Republic. 
Wherever a son of freedom pushed 
his perilous way into the savage wilds 
and erected his log cabin, these were 
the cherished penates of his humble 
domicile — the rifle in the rack above 
the door, the axe in the corner, the 
Bible on the table, and the fiddle with 
its streamers of ribbon, hanging on the 
wall. Did he need the charm of 



music, to cheer his heart, to scatter 
sunshine, and drive away melancholy 
thoughts, he touched the responsive 
strings of his fiddle and it burst into 
laughter. Was he beset by skulking 
savages, or prowling beasts of prey, 
he rushed to his deadly rifle for pro- 
tection and relief. Had he the forest 
to fell, and the fields to clear, his 
trusty axe was in his stalwart grasp. 
Did he need the consolation, the prom- 
ises and precepts m of religion to 
strengthen his- faith, to brighten his 
hope, and to anchor his soul to God 
and heaven, he held sweet communion 
with the dear old Bible. 

The glory and strength of the Re- 
public to-day are its plain working 
people. 

"Princes and Lords may flourish and may 

fade. 
A breath can make them, as a breath has 

made; 
But an honest yeomanry — a Country's 

pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be sup- 

plied;• , 

Long live the common people of 
America! Long live the fiddle and 
the bow, the symbols of their mirth 
and merriment! 

I would not clip the wings of noble, 
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The cabins of America 
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Had he the forest to fell, his trusty axe was in his stalwart grasp 
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honorable aspiration. I would not 
bar and bolt the gate to the higher 
planes of thought and action, where 
truth and virtue bloom and ripen into 
glorious fruit. There are a thousand 
fields of endeavor in the world, and 



chased the phantoms of pleasure in 
the ballroom. 

The humblest village preacher who 
faithfully serves his God, and leads 
his pious flock in the paths of holi- 
ness and peace, is more eloquent, and 
plays a nobler part than the most bril- 



as he plows, and builds his little Para- 
dise on the farm, gets more out of life 
than the richest Shylock on earth. 

The good old spectacled mother in 
Israel, with her white locks and beam- 
ing face, as' she works in her sphere, 
visiting the poor, nursing the sick, 
and closing the eyes of the dead, is 
more beautiful in her life, and more 
charming in her character, than the 
loveliest queen of society who ever 



who plays with the fortunes of his 
fellow man as the wolf plays with the 
lamb, or as the cyclone plays with 
the feather. 

Young ladies, when the time conies 
to marry, say "yes" to the good- 
natured, big-hearted drummer. For 
he is a spring in a desert, a straight 
flush in a weary hand, a "thing of 
beauty and a joy forever," and he 
will never be at home to bother you. 
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To those who are reading the politi- 
cal news of the times with some care, 
there is no more remarkable fact con- 
tained in recent de- 
Tke velopments than the 

Sempiternal V ery evident rehabili- 
Sympathy. tation of the Demo- 
cratic party. Scarce 
twenty-four months have passed since 
the literature of the day was filled 
with the lamentations of those who 
thought that Democracy was buried. 
The catch phrase of the hour was 
"Will the Democracy survive?" and 
many periodicals had grave fears lest 
there should be no more Democratic 
party. All of which goes to show 
how little the spirit of that great 
movement is understood. It may well 
be called the sempiternal sympathy, 
the eternal bond of union among the 
great masses of mankind, whether 
rich or poor and the eternal demand 
that government must be of the peo- 
ple, for the people and by the people. 
For this reason, the Democratic party 
cannot die. Everything about it may 
change. Leaders poor and peerless 
may come and go. Platforms good 
and indifferent may stand or fall. 
The very name of the party may 
change again as it has in the past, but 
the sempiternal sympathy, the undy- 
ing bond will remain and it will keep 
alive the Democratic party because it 
is a part of the nature of manhood. 



If it be asked how the inner De- 
mocracy manifests itself in politics, 
the answer will throw a flood of light 
upon contemporary 
Inner problems. The one 

Democracy, great shame of our 
people has been the 
late revelations which our competitors 
have eagerly published* and which we 
ourselves have as eagerly read con- 



cerning the inefficient and incompe- 
tent, not to say dishonest and dishon- 
orable methods, by which our great 
institutions have been operated. In a 
nation where the great prize to be ob- 
tained in life is not to be counted 
among the peerage nor to be dubbed 
Lord or Lady, not to found a noble 
family nor to have one's blood mingle 
with princes or princesses, but is to 
grow rich with unlimited possessions, 
to buy lands and buildings, to add 
dollar to dollar until a fortune has 
been accumulated and to transmit this 
fortune to one's descendants — in such 
a land, the rewards and punishments 
of life must necessarily be very close- 
ly associated with dimes and dollars. 
There is a little world within our 
great American world, a little world 
of science, literature and art wherein 
to be rich is esteemed a smaller thing 
than to be educated and cultured. It 
is a belief of those among us who 
hope for better things that this little 
leaven will ultimately permeate the 
lump, but as yet the American world 
counts him great and respectable 
whose gold and silver is great, 
whether it is respectable or not. Now 
it may be truly said that the Demo- 
cratic party has always stood for the 
opposite of this spirit. It has taught 
and fought for simple living, high 
thinking, honest dealing. It has be- 
lieved and preached that the American ' 
ideal counted a home nobler than a 
house and an honest living better than 
a dishonest fortune. If it has opposed 
the trusts and an accumulation of 
great fortunes, there has been more 
in it than a jealousy on the part of 
the poor against the very rich, for the 
poor man can judge his automobiling 
neighbor, can usually see his faults 
with a fair degree of clearness and 
knows the dangers into which the soul 
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of the millionaire so willingly enters, 
and since the poor man loves his 
nation and his flag as much as the 
rich man does and since in case of any 
danger to vested interests from war, 
domestic or foreign, it is his blood 
that must be spilled, has he not a 
right to say a few things about the 
laws of his country under which the 
spirit of his country is developed and 
by which the life of his country is 
helped or hindered? The poor man 
is usually a religious man, counting it 
wise to hope for those things in an- 
other, life which he has not in this 
one; and being a moralist in spirit, 
his crusading temperament expresses 
itself in the demand that the organiza- 
tions of capital commonly known as 
the trusts, which in turn have been 
fostered by that system of legislation 
known as high tariff, should be curbed 
and changed by law. It has been his 
belief that such undemocratic legisla- 
tion would be productive of increasing 
prices and decreasing quality and it 
is to his credit and to the credit of the 
democracy that all of the recent reve- 
lations concerning the horrors of 
Packingtown and the dishonest mazes 
of life insurance should have proven 
this theory to be absolutely correct. 
It is this very unexpected corrobora- 
tion of Democratic principles which 
has lately given such concern to the 
leaders of the Republican party. 
Since the last national election, many 
things have been discovered and many 
things have been said. The despised 
socialists have grown in powter and 
the Democracy has found -itself to be 
conservative, even the Democracy of 
William Jennings Bryan, while there 
has grown up a party on the extreme 
left wing that is demanding the death 
of most of the principles that have 
been considered essential in American 
government. This party is a child of 
the system of laws which the oppo- 
nents of Democracy have enacted and 
it is commonly believed among those 
who have kept track of things that 
unless the perverse fate which seems 
to have followed the management of 
the Democrats in recent years should 



continue, there is a fair chance that 
the reins of government will be in 
their hands at the next election, al- 
though but two years ago, the coroner 
was holding his inquest over their 
party. The President is reported as 
saying with his characteristic modesty, 
that there is only one man in America 
who can beat William Jennings Bryan 
if he should be nominated by the 
Democrats in 1908. Yet this is the 
same Democracy which in 1904 was 
thought to be dead. Thus ever does 
Democracy die. 



The most marvelous fact about the 
packing house investigation, with its 
scathing indictment of the packers, is 

that for years these 

A Tale establishments have 

That Told, been show places for 

visitors. Men and 
women by the thousands, sightseeing 
in Chicago, have "done the stock 
yards." Yet it remained until to-day 
for the series of horrors enumerated 
in the Neill-Reynolds report to be dis- 
covered and the suddenness with 
which the nation was brought face to 
face with the condition of affairs 
which have never been kept secret 
from anyone made things look so 
dramatic that the message on the sub- 
ject sent by the President to Congress 
has been the subject of comment in 
every civilized nation on earth, and 
has injured by millions of dollars, the 
American packing house business. 
One would think that in a nation of 
eighty millions, with its multitudinous 
papers and magazines such things as 
these could not have been done in a 
corner. Chicago has its hundreds of 
thousands and there is no enumerat- 
ing the men and women who have 
seen the Chicago stock yards, and yet 
in the history of our people, there has 
been no more virulent attack upon 
any institution than that upon the 
packing house industry nor any that 
had better foundation in fact. When 
we begin to inquire the reason for it, 
we are brought face to face with a 
very interesting situation. A young 
man who has written several books 
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that no one outside of his friends had 
ever heard of, being struck with the 
enormity of the crime of Packingtown, 
wrote a story of a Lithuanian family 
who went there and were destroyed. 
'When the book was presented to the 
publishers, they would not believe 
that it was a true statement of condi- 
tions in Packingtown and sent a law- 
yer to make a personal investigation 
before publishing the story. The 
lawyer reported that the book was 
true with its description of stock yard 
life, and the story was published. 
This touched the American mind as 
nothing else could have done. The 
President read the book, knew that 
other people were reading it and at 
last the fame and note thereof became 
so great that a man of Mr. Roose- 
velt's temperament felt that the nation 
must take part in the discussion. 
Then came the reports of a special 
commission and then a most drastic 
meat inspection law, yet none too 
drastic nor minute. The book that 
did the work is a novel, a piece of fic- 
tion, and it illustrates as clearly as 
need be the fact that the average 
American loves a story and that there 
are few better ways of reaching his 
intellect, his emotions or his will than 
by telling him a good one. 

It seems a pity that the first really 
important re-union of Presbyterian 



Ways of the 
Peacemakers. 



Churches in America should have 
been marred by seces- 
sion, yet that is the 
status at present be- 
tween the Cumber- 
land organization and the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of 
America. Although the majority of 
the Cumberland brethren decided most 
heartily to reunite with the church 
from which they separated a hundred 
years ago, there remained those in the 
smaller organization who could not 
and would not accede to the majori- 
ty's will. It would hardly be true to 
say that this smaller schism will set 
back the cause of reunion among all 
the churches, for while other denomi- 
nations have the tenderest sympathy 
with those of the Cumberland Church 
whose hearts were broken by a change 
of name there is coupled with it a 
feeling of wonder that they should 
not see the larger world into which 
they would enter by following the 
very plain leadings of Providence. 
"Divide and conquer" is a very poor 
motto. The Southern Presbyterian 
Church, still another organization of 
the Presbyterian fraternity, is experi- 
encing a very strong tendency toward 
union with the reunited body and it 
seems that this century will witness a 
very remarkable sweeping away of old 
barriers and creation of new ties 
among the Protestant forces. 
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Horatio Lankford King 



I REMEMBER I was deep in the 
"psychological . indigitations" of 
Henry James when she boarded 
the train at Abilene with the 
warm moisture of a spring rain on Tier 
cheek and a small portmanteau of rus- 
set leather in her hand. I remember 
also that, when I glanced up from my 
book and met her gaze, something 
hard rose in my throat and promptly 
shut off my breath — but she did 
not speak. Six months had gone by 
since that fateful quarrel of ours, and 
to me it had been six months of deep- 
est purgatory. Of course, I blamed 
her for "the harsh words spoken," 
and as a most natural sequence, she 
blamed me — after she had vili- 
fied me with that little virago tongue 
of hers ; and then — which is just like a 
woman — she had exuded a shower of 
tears, getting madder because I had 
seen them. That was when Trix sud- 
denly informed me, much to my dis- 
may and astonishment, that she de- 
spised me, hoped to goodness she 
would never see my face again, and 
gave me back the engagement ring. 
I wasn't crazy mad like Trix, but I 
was indignant, and so, of course, ac- 
cepted the ring with white face, put 
the wrong end of my cigar in my 
mouth, and stalked out of the room. 
It was a tragic moment, and maybe 
I said a few things. Anyway, you 
may be sure I passed a sleepless night, 
and the next day I composed a very 
pathetic little diatribe in the way of 



a pink note, informed her of the man- 
ner in which she had unjustly abused 
me, made a second plea of innocence 
in an eloquent effusion of vague and 
gentle reproach, and very humbly 
asked for permission to call upon her 
in the afternoon of the same day. 
But Trix was obdurate, and did not 
even answer my sorrowful message. 
Then I got mad, or in other words, 
the worm turned and I packed my 
grips and left town. 

I have often wondered just how 
Trix looked when she heard of this, 
as I never had the pleasure or the 
grief of seeing for myself. Broken- 
hearted and wroth with Trix as I 
wtas, I couldn't sum up the required 
courage to destroy the many letters 
she had written me in the past and 
the photograph I had of her, as I re- 
membered having very foolishly 
promised to do. I kept them, read 
them every night religiously and car- 
ried them with me everywhere I went 
And when I recalled the sweet, con- 
fiding Trix of old I could not help but 
believe that she was doing the same 
with mine. Of course since I have 
thoroughly explained the matter to 
you, and the bitter contretemps 
that followed and led up to my 
present state of isolation, Trix was 
very much in the wrong. But how 
could she know that? Circumstantial 
evidence was against me, and so she 
had banished me with tears of self- 
torture in her stoeet eyes. Trix was 
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one of your heroic souls, if she was 
a downright little spitfire in the bar- 
gain. That was why I had always 
loved her since the first time I had 
seen her as a little maid of six in a 
dainty pink pinafore swinging on her 
mamma's front gate. 

So, as I was going to say, when I 
went away it was with the firm inten- 
tion of forgetting Trix. But I am 
sure I could never have done that, 
even if we had not met again after 
six months' separation and in the 
manner which I have just related. I 
did not know that Trix had 
been visiting in Abilene. In 
fact, as I lay there hud- 
dled up in my crampy com- 
partment reading Henry 
James, I was wondering 
just where Trix might be, 
when she entered the coach 
and took a seat in front of 
me. And — well, I for- 
got the "psychological in- 
digitations" of Henry 
James. 

As she swept by I caught 
the well remembered odor 
of violet that, in the old 
days, seemed the very 
breath of her girlish being. 
Its illusive fragrance per- 
meated all the dear recol- 
lections of our "past" — 
even her books, her many 
letters to me while we were 
both away at college, her 
gowns, her hats, her gloves 
—in fact, everything she 
had touched or worn was 
imbued with that haunting 
fragrance that had become a part of 
her personality. My eyes followed 
her to the front end of the coach, and 
when she sat down my throat tight- 
ened curiously again. Then I felt a 
flame of fresh anger burning my face. 
She had seen me, but she would not 
speak! And I was fool — cad enough 
—to love her still, just as I had loved 
her back in my callow school days. I 
gripped the book hard and stared at 
the blurred print. She never had 
cared. It was not until about five min- 



K\ft 



utes later that I discovered the book 
was upside down and I was gazing 
down a long aisle of empty seats at 
the tip of one of her little patent 
leather traveling boots protruding 
from under the rim of her gray skirt. 
The back of her head was turned to 
me, but I could readily see that her 
chin was, resting in the hollow of one 
of her hands and she was gazing out 
of her window into the whirling mael- 
strom of the night without. Now and 
then the little patent leather boot 
tapped the floor nervously and the 



beady tendrils on her hat trembled 
violently. I listened to the click of 
the rails underneath. For what else 
was there to do? They seemed to 
send up a doleful echo of her name, 
even to shout it in a kind of diabolic 
glee. Then I grew moody. I had 
been abused, she had accused me of 
telling a lie, she had ruthlessly 
trampled on all the finer feelings of 
my proud nature, she had — but I was 
getting mad again, and to calm my 
spirits I resorted to the "psychological 
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indigitations" of Henry James. But 
it was of no use. I would read a line 
and steal a glance at her, then I was 
forced to read the line over again to 
recall what I had read. It's a man 
with an obtund soul who can read of 
another man's love affair — especially 
if it be Henry James — in the face of 
his own. So I laid the book down, 
gazed out of my window and sighed, 
a sigh that told of a deep cardiac af- 
fliction. It told its own story. I saw 
the object of my idolatry move in her 
seat, but it was only to pick up a 
magazine and begin to read where she 



had turned a page. How could she! 
There was a picture on the page, and 
when she carelessly held it out to the 
light, ye gods and little fishes, I saw 
it was upside down! I never knew 
how it was, or how I got there, but 
the next moment I was at her side and 
blubbering out idiotically: 

"Trix ! it's no use. I did it myself. 
I saw the picture and you were look- 
ing at it upside down. Don't deny 
it, Trix!" 

I was glad there was but one other 
passenger in the coach with us, and 
that a fat-faced, complacent-looking 



drummer with red side whiskers and 
a triple chin who was calmly asleep 
in the rear of the coach. Yes, I was 
very glad when Trix gave me a dis- 
dainful toss of her brown head and 
held the magazine out for my inspec- 
tion. 

"You are conceited, Horace Cope- 
land! But pray, don't you think it 
more the printer's fault than mine? 
Don't you see it was printed that 
way?" 

I was a thousand times glad now 
that that soap drummer was asleep. 
I may go so far as to state that it was 
a good thing for him that 
he was asleep. I stam- 
mered and looked foolish. 
Imagine! But I lost my 
temper again, and that 
loosened my tongue a bit. 
"Then, Trix, you are as 
cold-hearted and cruel as 
you have pretended to be? 
You can. read at such a 
time as this? You never 
did care a bob's worth, 
anyway ! Oh, yes, I know. 
Don't look at me, don't 
open your mouth. You 
know you never did care!" 
I was mad about that 
picture, and I guess I 
talked fast. And to my 
secret chagrin, I knew she 
hadn't. thought to open her 
mouth again. But she 
looked at me — I'll never 
begin to tell just how she 
looked at me. She looked 
at me with her whole pretty face 
amaze with anger and indignation. 
The dimpled chin, the straight little 
nose and the blazing eyes seemed to 
be pointed at me in a kind of lofty 
disdain. But I held to my ground. I 
wouldn't let on I was the least dis- 
concerted. 

"Oh, yes, I was a fool to love you 
as I did. I was a — " 

"Loved? Then you have survived. 
I congratulate you, Mr. Copeland." 

Now it was a trifle annoying to hear 
Trix call me Mr. Copeland, and in my 
misery I intimated as much. But 
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she ignored the gentle thrust, and, in 
fact, everything else about me but that 
abominable cowlick which she knew 
as well as I did was the eye-sore and 
bete noir of my existence. 

"Trix," I said with wrathful 
evasion, "don't you think we have 
quarreled long enough?" 

But she just continued to look at 
me and that abominable cowlick, in 
that far-off dreamy way of hers, as 
if I might have been an interesting 
fossil of some sort; then puckered up 
a pretty and interesting nose to sig- 
nify the tralineating qualities of her 
mind and retorted with a very de- 
cided tilt of the chin: 

"I prefer you not to call me Trix; 
such liberties are not accorded to 
mere acquaintances." 

"Trix!" 

"Miss Marshton, if you please*" 

I was getting red in the face again, 
but recalling the dire result of that 
first, fatal, and only quarrel of ours, 
I held on tight to the throttle of my 
temper. So I took another lead: 

"You are unjust," I began in a re- 
buking tone." I never thought it ol 
you, Trix." 

"I never thought certain things of 
you either, at one time, Mr. Cope- 
land." 

"Then, do you still accuse me of 
having told you a lie ?" 

I was really mad now, and I think 
Trix quailed a trifle before this sud- 
den flare of my temper. But shei re- 
mained undaunted. 

"I gave you a chance to vindicate 
yourself, to explain," there was a pain- 
ful little gulp in her voice and she 
turned away hastily to hide the wilful 
tears in her eyes, "but you wouldn't — 
no, you wouldn't, you Horace Cope- 
land I You preferred to shield the 
other girl and break my — " 

"Trix!" 

"No! I did not mean that," with 
a quick flush. "Why," this last with 
infinite scorn, "do you think for a 
moment I would let you break my 
heart, Horace Copeland?" 

"I never sought to," I began. "But 
you have broken mine. Look at me." 



"I shan't." 

"Trix!" 

"I shan't!" 

"Trix, you know I have loved you 
always." 

In my anguish I forgot that drum- 
mer in the back seat, I forgot every- 
thing but the one girl beside n>e. 
Bending over I endeavored to look 
into her flushed face, but she twisted 
her head about so I couldn't. How 
like it was to the little girl in the pink 
pinafore! My heart softened at the 
thought. I was willing to patch up 
any kind of truce now. So I began 
again, this time a little huskily : 

"Trix, I never did burn your letters 
and picture, as I promised. That is 
the only time I ever really lied to you. 
Did you burn mine?" 

"Oh, that signifies nothing." 

"But, did you burn them, Trix?" 

"Y-e-s." 

"And the picture, too?" 

"I— did." 

But I detected a catch in her voice. 
It did not sound like Trix, the sweet, 
confiding Trix of old. 

"Trix," I continued with a judicial 
air, "you know what a supposed false- 
hood cost me. Now, you wouldn't 
dare, would you, Trix?" 

"Sir!" 

•"No, I am not condemning you to 
an endless purgatory .on a mere sus- 
picion. But I wish to remind you of 
the unjust penalty I had to pay for. a 
crime I did not commit. I know I did 
not explain things to you as I might 
Jiave done, but, Trix, I couldn't ex- 
pose a girl. Think how unmanly that 
would have been! I am not saying 
she was deserving of the sacrifice, but 
all the same she was a woman, Trix. 
But if — even if you should tell me a 
falsehood, it would be such a little 
thing, and my love for you is such a 
big thing — " 

But I couldn't think of the right 
words to express my feelings, 60 I 
just stopped and stared at her, at one 
of her little pink ears. It was all I 
was permitted to see of her face, -In 
a few moments her head began to bob 
queerly, and I wondered if she were 
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laughing or crying. Then I essayed 
to squeeze one of her hands, and just 
as she was turning on me in a storm 
of indignation or a shower of penitent 
tears the cars came to a sudden stop 
with a terrific jolt. The shock left us 
breathless and Trix in my arms. But 
she hastily disengaged herself and sat 
bolt upright in her half of the seat, 
the pink cheeks alternately crimson 
and deathly pale. 

"Horace, oh, Horace," she gasped, 
"something awful has hap- 
pened, I know it!" 

It was Trix calling me 
"Horace" and it was the 
voice of that soap drum- 
mer, who had quickly 
guessed the trouble, that 
brought me back to my 
right senses. 

"Hey, you two! Hide 
your valuables ! It's a hold- 
up." 

I released Trix's hand as 
she made a dive for the 
portmanteau under the seat. 

"They musn't open that," 
she gasped. "They shan't 
open that!" 

"But your rings, Trix. 
Hadn't you better hide 
them?" 

"They can have them 
first." 

"But, Trix, surely — is it 
money ?" 

"I didn't say it was." 

"Then what could be 
more valuable than your 
rings?" 

"I didn't say they were 
valuable, did I ? Do people 
always — save or hide things 
— because they are valuable V 

But before I could answer a masked 
figure appeared at either end of the 
car, and a third with a pistol and a 
collection hat in his hand came down 
the aisle and stopped in front of us. 

"Miss, I'll trouble you for them 
sparklers, an' the gent '11 kindly hand 
over his ticker." 

The watch he was welcome to, be- 
ing a Waterbury — my gold one was 



laid up for repairs. But I begged not 
to be parted with the picture he would 
find in it. She would never give me 
another, I informed him dolefully. 
And when he tossed the bit of paste- 
board back to me, I gave him all the 
loose change I had, an item of three 
dollars and thirty-six cents in all, as 
a token of my gratitude. And now, 
what Trix was fearing most, hap- 
pened. The lynx eye of that heart- 
less speculator in high boots spied 



our hand bags. Trix protested with 
a wail of despair. 

"I'm sorry, Miss, but it's my biz'. 
I'll be as delicate as possible." 

"But there is nothing in mine of 
any — commercial value, sir,"cried Trix 
despondently. "Only a few things a 
girl might need and some papers. I 
pledge you my word of honor." 

She now turned a scarlet and im- 
ploring face tQ me, but I shrugged my 
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shoulders and said nothing. I was 
thinking of those papers, and I almost 
wished— well, you will say I was a 
cad for doing it, but I couldn't help it. 
I just knew they were my letters. 
And I think Trix knew I knew, for 
she bit her under lip and made a sec- 
ond appeal to that no less heartless 
man in the mask. I saw she meant 
battle. Trix had always offered bat- 
tle before she had ever surrendered. 
And I meant to carry out my role of 
Grim Conqueror. I knew it was my 
only chance of winning her back. 

"Trix," I ventured, brazenly, "it's 
no use. I still have yours. They are 
in my grip. They are all there, Trix 
—every one of them. The game's up, 
Trix." 

"Horace Copeland, are you a gen- 
tleman?" 

"Do you doubt it?" 

"I doubt it." 

"Then what would you have me do 
to prove I am? I say, Trix, the — er — 
gentlemen are getting impatient. 
They won't stand for much of this. 
And I don't blame them. I wouldn't 
want to be delayed either." 

"Defy that wretch to open my port- 
manteau !" 

"Do you mean what you say?" I 
returned coolly. "And do you know 
what the result may be? Are you 
quite sure, Trix, you wish it?" 

"Are you a coward?" 

"It's not a case of cowardice, but 
I am willing to sacrifice my life to 
humor a whim or a little stubborn 
pride of yours, if you so command." 

I saw the blood rush from - her 
cheeks; she stared at me with round 
eyes. I might have felt sorry for 
Trix, did I not know it was absolute- 
ly necessary to push her to the brink 
before she would acknowledge defeat. 
So I resumed, almost exultantly: 

"I am armed also. Shall I offer 
resistance?" 



There was a short silence, during 
which the three masked desperadoes 
showed signs of amused interest. 
Then I heard the voice of that soap 
drummer again; he was addressing 
me: 

"Say ! don't you do it, sonny !" 

I looked at Trix, and she looked at 
the three masked men who had me 
covered with their guns. Then she 
looked back at me. Would I ever 
live to tell the tale? But I was de- 
termined, and Trix knew by the glint 
in my eye and the way that abom- 
inable cowlick stood straight up on 
my forehead that I meant business. 
She shuddered and her breath came 
in gasps. 

"Speak, Trix; which shall it be?" 

It was hard for Trix, but she 
clenched her hands, faced the situa- 
tion bravely and blinked to keep back 
the angry tears. 

"You tell the man to open it." 

I lifted the portmanteau to my 
knees, and when it was opened I saw 
my letters, I saw my photograph! I 
turned to Trix. She was staring at 
me, round-eyed, as before. 

"Trix, you told me you had de- 
stroyed them," I said slowly. 

Fresh tears welled in her eyes and 
she dropped her head. 

"You always did conquer in the 
end, Horace," she whispered with 
feminine evasion. "You might have 
known I still loved you." 

"But the falsehood, Trix?" 

By now the man with the collec- 
tion hat had turned, grinning, to the 
soap drummer, and that fat, affable 
gentkman wtas offering him various 
samplesof his soaps as a parting gift. 
Trix and I were unobserved. And 
when my unseen arm drew her closer 
to me she looked up with one of her 
old sweet, winning smiles and whis- 
pered : 

"But, dear, can't we compromise?" 
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NAPOLEON 

By Anna Erwin Woods 



. AT WATERLOO 

"Waterloo! Waterloo! O field of sorrow! 
In thy circle of wood, and hill, and plain. 
Pale death commingled with the ranks of 
the slain." 

" Twas France against Europe . . ." 

THE 17th day of June, 1815. 
The temperature betokened a 
storm; the air was hot and 
heavy; the sky, covered with 
thick clouds, as afternoon came on 
discharged them in torrents of water. 
In a few moments the whole region 
was a marsh. The rain kept on all 
day, all night; a terrible night this 
"vigil of Waterloo;" no moon, no 
stars; darkness, rain, mud; the two 
armies, French and English, Napoleon 
and Wellington, face to face. With 



his feet in the mud, his head under the 
bridle-bits, Napoleon himself makes 
the reconnoissance. On the 15th he 
had been eighteen hours in the sad- 
dle; the same on the 16th, when he 
fought the battle at Ligny and drov* 
the Prussians beyond the outskirts; 
and ordered Grouchy to drive them 
still farther. 

Now he is going to risk his final 
throw, his crown, his liberty, his life, 
the fortune of France. He looks upon 
a hundred thousand men who are 
ready, before another sun shall rise, 
to die for him, for him alone. (Well- 
ington and Blucher had 220,000 men ; 
Napoleon had 120,000; Marshal 
Grouchy with 32,000 men had been 
ordered to pursue Blucher and his 
90,000 Prussians.) 
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The morning of the 18th. The rain 
has ceased; a few hours and the 
ground will be practicable. A solitary 
stroller, a Frenchman (Chateaubriand, 
the great writer) is taking a walk 
through peaceful fields near by, read- 
ing Caesar's "Commentaries" as he 
goes. There is a vague, far-off rumb- 
ling noise, and he asks himself, "Is it 
the rolling of distant thunder?" The 
sky is still full of clouds. Shall he 
continue his walk or return home be- 
fore the storm breaks? He listens; 
no more noise; and he goes on his 
way. The rumbling re-commences; 
the south wind brings the distant echo 
of artillery. Is it a battle? Around 
him the quiet of a peaceful day ; down 
yonder the rain of fire, the hurricane 
of howitzers and shells. 

Thus listening to the sounds which 
mean the decrees of fate, in this heart 
the partisan is silenced by the patriot. 
In after days, he wrote these noble 
words: "Although Napoleon's suc- 
cess would mean to me eternal exile, 
at that moment my country seized 
possession of my heart. My wishes 
were all for him, the oppressor of 
France, if, in saving our honor he 
could wrest us from foreign domina- 
tion. Would Wellington triumph? 
Would these red uniforms (British), 
dyed in French blood, victoriously 
enter Paris ? Every discharge of can- 
non gave me a shock and redoubled 
the beating of my heart." 

And this beating heart is in the 
bosom of the bitter enemy of Napo- 
leon, the author whot>e "Buonaparte 
and Bourbons"* had done more than 
an army of 100,000 men to wrest the 
scepter from his hand and restore to 
the Bourbons the crown of their fore- 
fathers. As the silent auditor listens 
to the guns of Waterloo, little he cares 
for "Buonaparte or Bourbon." It is 
France — France against the world. 
The glory of France rests in the keep- 
ing of Napoleon, the marvelous con- 
queror. Has fate taken from him the 
magic wand? O! let it be restored. 
Let him bind us in chains forever, this 
glorious despot; ours the immortal 



splendor of his deeds ; but let not the 
allied armies in triumph enter Paris. 

At half past eleven o'clock Napoleon 
gives the signal and Jerome (his 
brother) opens the battle gallantly and 
well. Looking constantly in the direc- 
tion whence he expects Grouchy, the 
Emperor calls: "What do you see 
towards Saint-Lambert?" Marshal 
Soult replied: "I think I see 5,000 or 
6,000 men. It is probably one of 
Grouchy's detachments." All glasses 
are leveled towards Saint-Lambert. It 
may be troops ; it may be' trees. Is it 
Grouchy, or is it Blucher ? It is some- 
thing which looks blue; the French 
coats are blue, but so are the Prus- 
sian. 

It is an hour past noon. The Em- 
peror sends a dispatch ordering 
Grouchy to come up; but where is 
Grouchy? Half past two o'clock; no 
longer any doubt. Look towards 
Saint-Lambert and plainly see the 
Prussians. Here is Blucher; but 
where is Grouchy? 

It is three o'clock. Ney calls to a. 
comrade: "Be sure, my friend, that 
for you and me, if we do not die 
under these English balls here, noth- 
ing remains for us but to fall miser- 
ably under those at Paris;" and he 
prepares to lead his cavalry into action. 
In vain the Emperor cries, "It is too 
soon ;" the cavalry once started, noth- 
ing can arrest its rush. Led by the 
hero of heroes (Marshal Ney), never 
more intrepid, it is a torrent which 
carries everything away. Then be- 
gins the epic struggle unexampled in 
the military annals of any people — a 
duel of cavalry against a whole army, 
against infantry and artillery, besides 
cavalry equal in numbers to the assail- 
ants. Years later, the Duke of Well- 
ington said : "I have never seen any- 
thing more admirable in war than the 
ten or twelve reiterated charges of the 
French cuirassiers upon troops of all 
arms." At the moment of the con- 
flict, when asked by an officer for in- 
structions in case he (Wellington) 
should be slain, he answered : "I have 
no instructions to give; there is only 
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one thing to be done, to fight to the 
last man and to the last moment." 
Hatless, his sword broken in his hand, 
his clothes ragged with bullet holes,, 
Ney calls, "Come on, come on, my 
friends, see how a marshal of France 
can die!" But "the bravest of the 
brave" is not to die upon a battlefield ; 
he seeks in vain for death. It is five 
o'clock and sixty thousand Prussians * 
inundate the field. The last act opens ; 
the infantry of the guard are going to 
charge — that marvelous Imperial 
Guard, so faithful to him, so dear to 
his heart, his children (he often so 
called them), his pride, his glory. The 
anguish of that moment was supreme ; 
for, even granting a victory over 
English and Prussian, with what 
shall be resist the countless armies of 
Austria, of Russia, of all Europe? 
Mankind has sworn not to lay down 
arms until his end shall come. Shall 
he command his guard to die? 

"All thoee of Friedland and those of 

Rivoli, 
Knowing that on this day they were about 

to die. 
Saluted their divinity, erect amid the 

storm. 
One cry, 'Long live the Emperor,' the 

last their pale lips form. 
Then^ with the music on ahead, all pas- 
sionless and slow, 
And smiling at the English guns black 

yawning there below, 
The Imperial Guard went forward into 

the furnace of flame." 

Calm, silent, not firing a single 
gun, they cross the plateau and march 
against the English lines. They are 
wiped out by cannon and musketry. 

The shadows of twilight begin to 
overspread the plain. The Emperor 
gives the signal to retreat. It was to 
render this possible, to save the utter 
extermination of the French army, 
that the veterans of the guard had 
been given to death; that, like the 
summit of a rock against which beats 
the furious ocean, they had stood to 
welcome the onslaught of 120,000 
men. So died the Spartans at Ther- 
mopylae. They died for Sparta, but 
these men did not lay down their lives 
with France upon their lips nor in 
their hearts. Under the suns of Egypt, 



over the snows of Russia, they have 
followed their leader; for him they 
have lived, for him they have died — 
"Vive r EmpereurT 

And he, Napoleon, where is he? 
Some say that he is slain, and unwil- 
ling to survive him, blow out their 
brains. Later on it is he who will 
say: u Waterloo! Waterloo! it is 
there I should have died." All that 
day, with perplexity and anguish in 
his heart, his body had been tortured 
by suffering. With a troubled face, 
paler than a corpse, he could hardly 
sit upon his horse. Instead of multi- 
plying himself, as he has always done 
upon battlefields, where his presence 
diffused emulation and enthusiasm, 
he remains motionless, suffering so 
much that he falls at times into a sort 
of lethargy. He was a very sick man. 
He had been subject for years to 
violent attacks of vomiting and colic, 
and, six years after, died with cancer 
of the stomach. 

A few days after the battle, Well- 
ington wrote : "I cannot express with 
what regret and sadness I look around 
me. The dearly-bought glory which 
follows such actions does not console. 
... In truth, the losses I have ex- 
perienced have so beaten and broken 
me down that I have not courage to 
rejoice over the advantages we have 
obtained." If the victor speaks thus 
what must the vanquished say when 
the vanquished is Napoleon? 

The battle was fought on Sunday, 
the 18th. Towards nightfall on the 
20th, an aide-de-camp of Marshal 
Davoust, who had beeli sent for tid- 
ings, and had been present at the end 
of the battle, arrived in Paris at full 
speed and announced the disaster. "I 
would have shot you for bringing me 
such news if I did not know you/' 
cried the Marshal. And the aide-de- 
camp answered: "Please God, you 
might have shot me if that would alter 
the case." 

On the evening of the 21st, Napo- 
leon re-entered the Elysee Palace 
whence nine days before he had de- 
parted. What nine days they had 
been! He slowly ascended the stair- 
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case. "I need two hours' rest/' he 
said, "in order to be able to think of 
my affairs. I am stifling ; a bath, let 
them bring me a bath." 

"Behold a man 30 fortunate that many 
centuries see not one like him . . . and 
then behold his fall."— Bos suet. 

This man, once so full of his all- 
powerful personality, would flee from 
himself, and if possible lose the con- 
sciousness of his identity. His des- 
tiny weighs on him like a cloak of 
lead. Why could he not, at Water- 
loo, have fallen beneath the sword of 
a bold and noble foe? Why can he 
not, like Cromwell, fear the assassin's 
dagger ? Why does not some patriot 
Brutus strike him in the heart? For 
him has been ordained, a greater end 
than all. A new renown awaits him. 
The gigantic pedestal of his captivity 
must now be reared to complete the 
destiny so wonderful, so different 
from all others. 

A deputation composed of the 
President and other officers of the 
Chamber of Deputies present them- 
selves at the Elysee Palace. "Tell 
these gentlemen to wait. I wish to 
think it over quietly in the interest of 
France and my son." They are called 
into his presence. He bows his head 
and silently lifts the pen. 

In his memoirs, LaFayette renders 
homage to the dignity of his attitude 
in these words : "It was an imposing 
spectacle. One who had mastered 
all the sovereigns of the continent — 
no longer Emperor. The nation re- 
sumes the government." 

In the Chamber of Deputies, in 
Paris, after a silence which had lasted 
twenty-three years, LaFayette, the 
friend of Washington, ascends the 
tribune: "When, for the first time 
after so many years, I lift a voice 
which the old friends of liberty will 
recognize again, I feel myself called 
to speak to you of the danger of the 
country which you alone have now 
the power to save. The nation is ac- 
cused of lacking in perseverance to- 
wards the Emperor Napoleon. By 
what right is it told this? It has fol- 



lowed him through fifty battlefields 
. . . and it is for having followed him 
that France has to regret the blood 
of three s millions of her sons." 



NAPOLEON, THE GREAT CAPTIVE 

"Conqueror and captive of the earth art 
thou. 
She trembles at thee still— and thy wild 
name 
Was ne'er more bruited in men's minds 
than now 
That thou art nothing save the jest of 
Fame, 
Who woo'd thee once, thy vassal, and be- 
came 
The flatterer of thy fierceness, till thou 
wert 
A god unto thyself; nor less the same 
To the astounded kingdoms all inert, 
Who deemed thee for a time whate'er 
thou didst assert. 

"Oh, more or less than man! — in high or 
low, 
Battling with nations — flying from the 
field; 
Now making monarchs' necks thy foot- 
stool, now 
More than thy meanest soldier taught to 
yield; 
An empire thou couldst crush, command, 

rebuild. 
Yet well thy soul hath brook'd the turn- 
ing tide 
With that untaught, innate philosophy, 
Which, be it wisdom, coldness, or deep 
pride t 
Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 
When the whole host of hatred stood hard 
by, 
To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou 
hast smiled 
With sedate and all-enduring eye- 
When Fortune fled her spoil'd and favor- 
ite child, 
He stood unbow'd beneath the ills upon 
him piled." — Childe Harold. 

After leaving Paris and reaching 
the sea coast, the Emperor Napoleon, 
for a time, considered the matter of 
seeking an asylum in the United 
States of America. Deciding finally, 
however, upon going to England, he 
wrote to the Prince Regent (after- 
wards George IV) : 

"Royal Highness: Exposed to the fac- 
tions which divide my country, and to the 
hostilities of the greatest powers of 
Europe, I have closed my political career. 
I come, like Themistocles, to seek the hos- 
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pitality of the British nation. I place my- 
self under the protection of their laws, 
which I claim from your Royal Highness, 
as the most powerful, the most constant, 
and the most generous of my enemies. 

"Napoleon." 

On July 15th, at daylight, Captain 
Maitland, of the British ship, Bellero- 
phon, observed approaching him a 
French vessel flying a flag of truce. 
As it came alongside, he discovered 
the Emperor surrounded by all his at- 
tendants. He said to Captain Mait- 
land, "I come on board your ship to 
place myself under the protection of 
the laws of England." The captain 
then led him into his cabin of which 
the Emperor was immediately put in 
possession, and all the officers of the 
Belleropkon were presented to him 
soon after. This ceremony over, he 
came out of the cabin and visited 
every part of the ship during the 
morning. 

Towards three o'clock in the after- 
noon, the Superb, a 74-gun ship, 
bearing the flag of Rear Admiral 
Hotham, the commander on the sta- 
tion, anchored close to the Bellcro- 
phon. The admiral came to visit the 
Emperor, who asked so many ques- 
tions relative to his ship that he (the 
admiral) expressed a wish to know 
whether His Majesty would conde- 
scend to go on board the following 
day; upon which, the Emperor said 
that he would breakfast with the ad- 
miral the next morning, accompanied 
by all his attendants. 

The next morning, as the Emperor 
was leaving the Belleropkon to visit 
the Superb, the guard was drawn up 
on the quarter deck to salute him. He 
made them perform several move- 
ments, giving the word of command 
himself. Having desired them to 
charge bayonets, and perceiving thai 
this motion was not performed alto- 
gether in the French manner, he ad- 
vanced into the midst of the soldiers, 
put the weapons aside with his hands 
and, seizing a musket from one of the 
rear rank, he went through the exer- 
cises himself according to the French 
method. There was a sudden move- 



ment and change of countenance 
among the officers and others present, 
expressive of their astonishment at 
seeing the Emperor thus carelessly 
place himself amidst the English bayo- 
nets, some of which came in contact 
with his person. The circumstance 
produced a striking eflfect, and the 
greatest surprise was expressed at his 
confidence, and his attendants were 
asked if he ever acted in the same 
way with his own soldiers. The En- 
glish officers had formed no idea of a 
sovereign who could thus explain and 
execute his own commands. It was 
easy to perceive that they had formed 
no just conception of the remarkable 
personage now before them, notwith- 
standing his having been for twenty 
years the object of their greatest curi- 
osity and attention. 

On making his visit to the Superb 
the Emperor received every honor due 
his rank except the firing of cannon. 
He went round the ship and exam- 
ined the most trifling objects, asking 
a great many questions, and finding 
everything in the most admirable or- 
der. The admiral was a man of rank 
and education and of very great 
grace and refinement; towards the 
Emperor he evinced the same great 
respect and courtesy which all the of- 
ficers of the British navy who were 
brought in contact with him continued 
to show him. 

Upon the return of the Emperor, 
the Belleropkon got under weigh and 
sailed for England. The shores of 
England were first observed about 
twilight; the next morning by six 
o'clock the Emperor was on deck ex- 
amining the coast. As soon as it be- 
came known that he was on board, 
the bay was covered with vessels and 
boats full of people. The owner of a 
beautiful country seat in sight of the 
ship sent him a present of the most 
magnificent fruit. As the news of his 
presence was spread, all England 
seemed to be hurrying to the coast to 
see him; the excitement bordered on 
delirium. 

It became known that he appeared 
on deck towards five o'clock in the 
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afternoon, and a short time before 
that hour all the boats collected along- 
side of each other. There were thou- 
sands, and so close together that the 
water could not be seen between them. 
Whenever he appeared the noise and 
gestures of so great a multitude upon 
the water presented a striking spec- 
tacle. There was nothing hostile, only 
curiosity at first, then the interest 
seemed to grow greater; some would 
salute him, others remained uncov- 
ered, and some would even cheer. Al- 
though his demeanor continued to be 
perfectly calm, he could not help be- 
ing struck with all he saw and heard. 
He afterwards said that it had the 
effect of bringing to his mind very 
forcibly the great interest which he 
would awaken during the coming 
ages. He could scarcely have real- 
ized, however, the undying interest 
aroused in alt men at the mention of 
his name. There had been nothing in 
past ages with which to establish a 
parallel. 

The English newspapers wtere read 
to him constantly, and he betrayed no 
decrease of composure in either man- 
ner or conversation, although it was 
very evident that the journals of the 
Ministry were preparing the public 
mind for what was to come. The 
most sinister reports began to be 
spread; some spoke of imprisonment 
in the Tower of London; and then 
began the mention of St. Helena. 
After some delay, the messengers 
from the British Ministers asked to 
be received, accompanied by Lord 
Keith, Commander-in-Chief of the 
squadron. They were received by the 
Emperor alone, and addressed him in 
French. He replied: "I am the 
guest of England -and not her pris- 
oner." The ministerial communica- 
tion handed by them to him was in 
English, and was translated to him 
by one of his attendants, the Count 
de Las Cases. 

"As it may, perhaps, be convenient 
for General Buonaparte to learn, 
without further delay, the intentions 
of the British Government with re- 
gard to him, your Lordship (Lord 



Keith) will convey to him the follow- 
ing information : 

"It would be inconsistent with our 
duty towards our country and the 
allies of His Majesty (the King of 
England), if General Buonaparte pos- 
sessed the means of again disturbing 
the repose of Europe. It is on this 
account that it becomes absolutely 
necessary that he should be restrained 
in his personal liberty, so far as this 
is required by the foregoing impor- 
tant object. The island of St. Helena 
has been chosen as his future resi- 
dence. . . . 

"Rear Admiral Sir George Cock- 
burn, who is named Commander-in- 
Chief at the Cape of Good Hope and 
seas adjacent, will convey General 
Buonaparte and his suite to St. 
Helena; and he will receive detailed 
instructions relative to this service," 
etc. 

The great Powers of Europe had 
held their conclaves and consultations. 
In all ages no such contingency had 
ever arisen ; never before had the wel- 
fare of human beings seemed to rest 
so completely in the keeping of one 
man — one man against united allied 
Europe. Now the decree has gone 
forth. Closely watched by represen- 
tatives of those rulers whose destinies 
he had held in his hands ; far from all 
communion with mankind, 2,000 
leagues from, Europe, upon a rock 
bristling with English cannon, guard- 
ed by English bayonets in the hands 
of men commanded to keep watch 
upon his every movement, all the ad- 
jacent seas patrolled by great ships 
of war vigilantly looking far across 
the oceans — there shall he remain 
until it may please God to give man- 
kind release from the terror of his 
name. Was ever captivity so willing 
a handmaid to renown? "For the 
peace of the world we do it." So say 
the rulers of the nations, sleeping un- 
easily in their palaces in Europe until 
shall come to them across the seas the 
tidings: "The great spirit has taken 
its flight from earth." 

One of his attendants said to the 
Emperor : 
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"Sire, they address Your Majesty 
as General Buonaparte." 

"What difference does it make what 
they call me? they cannot change the 
fact that I am myself." 
* After receiving the announcement 
of his exile, the Emperor did not fail 
to appear on deck as usual, with the 
same countenance as before, calmly 
surveying the crowds which seemed so 
eager to see him ; the number of boats 
and people seemed to increase daily. 

There was in attendance upon him 
a very large suite of all conditions 
and rank, among them the Grand 
Marshal of the Palace and others who 
had attended him at the Tuileries. 
Some of these thought it proper that 
he should offer a formal protest. He 
attached but little importance to the 
matter and would not trouble him- 
self about it, but he allowed a paper 
to be prepared, signed and sent. 

"I hereby, solemnly protest in the 
face of heaven and mankind against 
the violence that is done me, and the 
forcibly disposing of my person and 
liberty. I voluntarily came on board 
the Bellerophon. I am not the pris- 
oner, I am the guest of England," etc. 

The Emperor sent, as usual, for the 
Count de Las Cases to come to him 
to read the English newspapers 
(translating them). After talking on 
different subjects, he began to speak 
of St. Helena, asking what sort of 
place it could be, whether it was pos- 
sible to exist there, etc. 

"But, after all, is it quite certain 
that I shall go there? Is a man de- 
pendent on others when he wishes that 
his dependence should cease? My 
friend, I have sometimes an idea of 
quitting you, and this would not be 
very difficult; it is only necessary to 
create a little mental excitement and I 



shall soon have escaped. All will be 
over, and you can all then quietly re- 
join your families. I am one of those 
who conceive that the pains of the 
other world were only imagined as a 
counterpoise to those inadequate al- 
lurements which are offered to us 
there." 

The Count de Las Cases recalled to 
the Emperor an order once issued by 
his command to his army after sev- 
eral suicides had been committed. 

"A soldier ought to know how to 
vanquish the pangs and melancholy of 
the passions; there is as much true 
courage in bearing up against mental 
sufferings with constancy as in re- 
maining firm on the wall of a battery. 
To give ourselves up to grief without 
resistance, or to kill ourselves to 
escape affliction, is to abandon the 
field of battle before the victory is 
gained." 

After listening attentively as these 
words of his command were repeated, 
the Emperor remarked: 

"Some of these suggestions have 
their weight. But what can we do on 
that island?" 

"Sire," replied the Count, "we will 
live on the past ; there is enough in it 
to satisfy us. Do not we enjoy the 
life of Caesar, and that of Alexander? 
We shall possess still more; you will 
re-peruse yourself, Sire." 

"Be it so. We will write our 
memoirs. Yes, we must be employed ; 
for occupation is the scythe of time. 
After all, a man ought to fulfill his 
destiny ; that is my doctrine." 

In a moment the Emperor resumed 
an air of perfect ease and even gaiety, 
passing on to other subjects as though 
totally unconscious of his situation! 

That night cattle the order to set 
sail. 



[To be continued] 
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Oi Joel Chandler Harris, very lit- 
tle can be s^tid which an interested 
public does/iiot already know. Born 
at Eatonton, Ga., in 1848, he served 



an apprenticeship to the printing trade 
and, like many of our authors, stud- 
ied in this way the rules of rhetoric 
and composition. After twenty-five 
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years of editorial work on the Consti- 
tution, and many volumes of stories, 
Mr. Harris wished to retire from au- 
thorship, but the public has not al- 
lowed him to cease in his work of 
preserving, in inimitably delightful 
fashion, the legendary lore of his 
country. He has written other books 
than those of the "Uncle Remus" or- 
der, "Georgia, from the Invasion of 
De Soto to Recent Times" being a 
historical work of great value; "The 
Making of a Statesman" and "Gabri- 



BENJAMIN BRECKENRIDGE WARFIELD 

el Tolliver," two noteworthy novels; 
and "On the Wings of Occasion," a 
unique account of the inner history of 
the Confederate government, throwing 
light on many incidents hitherto 
misunderstood. No one holds a high- 
er place in the affectionate esteem of 
his people than Mr. Harris, and no 
Southern author is more highly ap- 
preciated abroad. His modesty has 
prevented Mr. Harris from accept- 
ing a great amount of public honors; 
he rarely leaves Atlanta, but is rare- 
ly without guests of distinction. 



Princeton not only draws a large 
percentage of her student body from 
the South, but numbers also several 
Southern men on the faculty. Doctor 
Benjamin Breckenridge Warfield 
hails from Lexington, Ky., and comes 
from a long line of scholarly ances- 
tors. After graduating from Prince- 
ton in 1 87 1, at the age of twenty, he 
took a scientific course at University 
of Leipzig, and returning to the United 
States became professor of New Tes- 
tament language and literature at 
• the Western Theological Seminary, a 
chair which he held for nine years, 
going to Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, where he has since remained. 
Doctor Warfield is the author of a 
number of standard theological works, 
his "Divine Origin of the Bible" being 
more widely read than any book on 
similar lines ever published. He has 
also engaged in editorial work on 
"The Presbyterian and Reformed Re- 
view," but retired from this in order 
to devote himself more fully to his 
other work. Mrs. Warfield comes of 
an equally well-known Kentucky fam- 
ily, having been Miss Anna Pearce 
Kinkead before her marriage. 

Mr. Inman, although a native of 
Tennessee, removed to Atlanta at the 
age of nineteen. Here, notwithstand- 
ing he had spent his life on a farm, he 
entered the mercantile business, and in 
this way gained a working knowledge 
of the needs and opportunities of this 
field. Cotton, then, as now, the prin- 
cipal product of the South, became to 
him a study of interest, both from pa- 
triotic and from commercial reasons. 
After some years' study of the value 
of the staple at home, Mr. Inman went 
to New York, where he learned the 
inner workings of the stock market. 
His early training stood him in 
good stead. His days behind the plow 
had given him muscles and consti- 
tution of iron, and steady nerves. His 
business experience in Atlanta had 
made him alert and watchful, and his 
knowledge of the conditions produc- 
ing cotton enabled him to speculate 
profitably, while never losing sight of 
his ultimate ambition to wrest the bal- 
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ance of power from the speculators 
and transfer it to the producers. 

His first step toward the improve- 
ment of conditions in the South was 
the introduction of new methods and 
machinery for baling cotton. He then 
turned his attention to utilizing the 
kernels and skins of the seeds, the oil 
and hulls, known as "by-products." 
This also led to the establishment of 



planters by large purchases, storing 
the crop in the warehouses which they 
maintain in every cotton State. 



Rev. James Atkins, one of the new- 
ly-appointed bishops of the Metho- 
dist Church, is the son of the Rev. 
James Atkins, one of the pioneer min- 
isters of East Tennessee and Virginia. 



MR. HUGH T. INMAN 



more mills, and in all of these the 
same (thoroughness and earnestness 
may be noted. Textile factories fol- 
lowed, and these have inevitably led 
to the opening of banks, the building 
of railroads, the erection of number- 
less buildings. AH of Mr. Inman's 
work is characterized by a broad civic 
pride and generosity, and an intense 
interest in full development of his 
section. It is said that his firm has 
many times averted disaster to the 



He obtained the degree of Master of 
Arts from Emory and Henry College, 
in Virginia, and that of Doctor of 
Divinity from Trinity College, in 
North Carolina. Entering the minis- 
try in 1870, he held several charges in 
East Tennessee before abandoning 
parish work for the educational field. 
He was for fourteen years president 
of the Asheville Female Seminary, 
and four years at the head of Emory 
and Henry. He then assumed edi- 
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torial charge of the Sunday School 
publications of his Church, extending 
and amplifying their usefulness to a 
marked degree. Dr. Atkins is the 
originator of the Bible Teachers' 
Study Circle, whose plan of work is 
largely in use in other denominations. 



Perhaps no branch of our govern- 
ment is of greater interest to the 



the reserves near to the people, awak- 
ening them to an increased interest in 
the question of preserving and restor- 
ing timber growth. In his report for 
the year just closed, Mr. Pinchot says: 
"The Southern Appalachian region is 
of foremost importance to the hard- 
wood interests of the United States, 
because of the great extent and value 
of its hardwood forests. The Forest 
Service has collected during a number 



BISHOP JAMES ATKINS, OP M. E. CHURCH, SOUTH 



South than the Forest service, under 
charge of Mr. Gifford Pinchot. The 
most important step in the history of 
this service was the transfer to its 
care in 1904 of the national forest re- 
serves. This is looking to the super- 
vision and extension of our forest 
growth on public lands. At present 
we have 63,000,000 acres of public for- 
ests under the control of a practical 
and technical forester. The Forest 
Service brings the administration of 



of years volume and growth measure- 
ments for several species and various 
parts of this territory, chiefly in con- 
nection with the making of working 
plans. 

Yellow poplar, white, red, black 
and chestnut oaks, chestnut, white 
pine and hemlock were studied in 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, and the mountainous portions of 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Ala- 
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In addition to the field work, 
a careful market study was also made 
of all the species under consideration. 
The demand for these timbers has in- 
creased enormously? within the last 
ten years, the available supplies are 
rapidly diminishing, and stumpage 

prices are rising very fast 

The series of experiments to secure 
an improved system of turpentining 



offer of willing co-operation in further 
studies." 

Mr. Pinchot's father has long been 
interested in forestry, being one of 
the founders of the Yale Forestry 
School, and having established a sum- 
mer school of forestry and an experi- 
mental station for forestry work in 
Pennsylvania. 

The son, after graduating at Yale 



MR. GIFPORD PINCHOT 



begun in 1902, was completed in De- 
cember, 1904. These experiments 
made known a means by which the 
length of life of the turpentine pine 
forests is greatly increased, and at 
the same time both a larger and a 
better product is obtained. The study 
already made has received the hearty 
commendation of the body of opera- 
tors who produce the major part of 
our naval stores, and has led to the 



University, made an exhaustive study 
of forestry in France, Germany 
Switzerland and Austria, and return- 
ing to his native country began his 
first systematic work at Biltmore, 
North Carolina. In addition to being 
chief of the Forest Service, Mr. Pin- 
chot, is a member of the National 
Forest Commission, the Committee of 
Government Scientific Work, and the 
Public Land Commission. 
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By J. M. Whitaker 

OW this poppy, lithe and languid, 
Holds my vagrant heart entranced! 

"Saw you never, then, my lady 
As she swayed and smiled and danced T" 



SEE the dandelions drifting, 
Where the sun is sweet and warm. 

"There's a gold— her hair— that s softer: 
Would it lay against my armf 

HEARD you what the grasses whispered 
To the west- wind going by? 

" 'Twos, me thought, my love, aweary, 
Breathing softly a long sigh" 



H 



ERE'S a red, red rose to thrall you 
With its message from the South. 

"Like her lips it glows and trembles, 
But how cold upon my mouth!" 
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POCAHONTAS 

By Ayres Fairfax 



IN December, 1606, The Virginia 
Company sent out from London 
an expedition of three little ves- 
sels, the Susan Constant, commanded 
by Christopher Newport; the God- 
Speed, by Bartholomew Gosnold, and 
the Discovery, by John Ratcliffe. Be- 
sides the crew, there were about one 
hundred colonists, and the most valu- 
able man among them was Captain 
John Smith, having had much experi- 
ence as a soldier. A storm drove the 
fleet into Chesapeake Bay, so instead 
of going to Roanoke Island, as Cap- 
tain Newport had intended, the ships 
stopped at Cape Henry, and then 
crossed the bay to a point which they 
called Point Comfort, from its safe 
harbor. After examining the country 
near, the voyagers selected a place 
forty miles up the river, where, on 
May 13, 1607, they landed and start- 
ed the first English settlement in the 
United States. They called the town 



Jamestown, and the river James River, 
after their king. One of the first 
things they did was to build a church 
out of old sails nailed to trees. Here 
the service of the Church of England 
was read every day, with preaching 
twice on Sunday, and communion 
every three months. A few weeks 
after this, Newport, Smith and twen- 
ty men went up the river as far as 
the falls, where Richmond now stands, 
and set up a cross. Close by was the 
Indian town, Powhatan, called after 
their Indian king. The story of 
Srpith's rescue by Pocahontas, the 
king's twelve-year-old daughter, is 
familiar to all ' readers. The intelli- 
gent princess saw much to admire in 
the English, and more than once came 
through the forest at night to warn 
them of danger. Smith said that but 
for her help the Jamestown colony 
would have died of starvation. He 
also says that "Pocahontas and her 
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wild train" often visited Jamestown. 
In these visits she had to cross York 
River, two miles wide, in a canoe, 
and then walk ten or twelve miles to 
Jamestown. 

Soon after this, Smith had to re- 
turn to England to be treated for a 
wound, and never came back to Vir- 
ginia. Pocahontas never visited 
Jamestown after he left. The Eng- 
lish told her he was dead, and she 
could not bear to go there and not see 
him. She was greatly surprised and 
deeply moved at meeting him in Eng- 
land, when she went there as the 
bride oi the young Englishman, John 
Rolfe. 

Rolfe was deeply in love with the 
Indian maiden, but he could not mar- 
ry her, as it was considered wrong 
for an Englishman to marry a hea- 
then. Pocahontas became a Chris- 
tian, and was baptized as ReDecca, 
and was sometimes called Lady Re- 
becca. The baptismal font from 
which she was baptized is now in old 
^Bruton Parish Church, Williamsburg. 

In April, 1613, she was married in 
the church at Jamestown. Powhatan * 
sent his two sons and a brother to 
represent him at the marriage. What 
a strange scene when the bridal pro- 
cession moved up the aisle of the lit- 
tle church, with its wide-open win- 
dows and cedar pews! — the bride- 
groom a young Englishman, and the 
bride an Indian chiefs daughter, ac- 
companied by two red-6kinned war- 
riors, her brothers, and given away by 
an old uncle. Perhaps more than 
one of the ministers of the colony offi- 
ciated. Before the altar, with its font 
from which she had been baptized, 
Pocahontas repeated, in imperfect 
English, her marriage vows. The 
wedding is briefly mentioned by the 
old recorders only as something bear- 
ing upon the welfare of the colony. 
It was the first union between the peo- 
ple who were to possess the land and 
the natives. Pocahontas' wedding- 
day must have been a festive day in 
this balmiest of months of Virginia 
climate. 

From this day, friendly intercourse 
and trade was established with Pow- 



hatan and his people. To the day of 
his death, the old chief never violated 
the peace thus brought about 

Rolfe and his bride lived for a time 
on a plantation on James River, called 
Bermuda Hundreds. Here she be- 
came well educated by her husband, 
with the assistance of Sir Thomas 
Dale ahd Mr.- Whitaker, the minister 
of the place. She seems to have had 
no desire to return to her father, "nor 
could she even endure the society of 
her own nation." It is said that "the 
true affection she bore her husband 
was much," and if we may believe the 
quaint words of old history, "he, on 
the other hand, underwent great tor- 
ment and pain, out of his violent pas- 
sion and tender solicitude for her." 

Sir Thomas Dale had been five 
years in Virginia when, in 1616, he 
settled up the affairs of the colony 
and left Yeardley as the deputy gov- 
ernor, and embarked for England. He 
took with him Rolfe, Pocahontas, To- 
mocomo, one of Powhatan's chief 
men, married to his daughter, Mata- 
chama, and other Indians of both 
sexes. 

Tomocomo, who was considered 
among the Indians as an "understand- 
ing fellow," had been commanded 
by Powhatan to count the people in 
England and give him an exact ac- 
count of their strength. The vessel 
reached Plymouth on the 12th of 
June, 1616. On leaving the vessel, 
Tomocomo was prepared with a long 
stick and knife, ready to make a notch 
for every one he saw. He kept this 
up until his arithmetic failed him. 

What excitement must have fol- 
lowed these travelers! Everywhere 
they were considered wonders, but 
especially Princess Pocahontas. 

Pocahontas was now the mother 
of a little boy, Thomas, whom she 
dearly loved. On her arrival in Eng- 
land, the Virginia Company took 
measures for her maintenance and of 
that of her child. 

Pocahontas was greatly beloved in 
London, not only by the king and 
queen, but by the whole English 
court. They were surprised that a 
girl who had been brought up in the 
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society of cruel savages should have 
such sweet, gentle manners. She was 
gentle because she had a kind and lov- 
ing heart. It was not only her gen- 
tle manners that won the English peo- 
ple, but also the memory of what she 
had done for the Engiish at James- 
town, that made them eager to do 
her homage. 
Pocahontas did not like the smoke 



humor for several hours. The cap- 
tain was disappointed, and sorry he 
had mentioned to the queen that she 
could speak English. But when the 
gentlemen returned, Pocahontas be- 
gan to talk, and said that she remem- 
bered Smith, and reminded him of 
the kindness she had shown him in 
her own country, saying: "You did 
promise Powhatan what was yours 



POCAHONTAS 
From the portrait made of Pocahontas when in London 



of London, and removed to Brent- 
ford. 

Before she reached London, Smith, 
who was well known at court, pre- 
pared an account of her, in a small 
book, and presented it to Queen 
Anne. 

When he learned that Pocahontas 
was at Brentford; he, with several 
friends, went to call on her. She sa- 
luted him modestly, and without a 
word "obscured her face, as not seem- 
ingly well pleased." Smith, with her 
husband and friends, left her in this 



should be his, and he, the like to you." 
You called him father, being in his 
land a stranger, and for the same 
reason so must I call you father." 
Smith, who knew the jealousy of the 
court, declined to allow this, as she 
was the daughter of a king. But she, 
with a firm look, exclaimed: "Were 
you not afraid to come into my fath- 
er's country and cause fear in him and 
all his people (but me), and fear you 
here that I shall call you father? 1 
tell you, I will, and you shall call me 
child, and I will be forever and ever 
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your countryman. They did tell me 
you were dead, and I knew no other 
till I came to Plymouth, yet Powhatan 
did command Tomocomo to seek you 
and know the truth, because your 
countrymen will lie much." 

Pocahontas became very fond of 
England, and wished to bring up her 
son as an English boy. She did not 
want him to see the cruelty and wick- 
edness that existed in the wild life at 
Jamestown. But her husband decided 
to return to Virginia, and with his 
wife and child left London for Grave- 
send, from whence they were to sail 
for America; but just as they were 
about to sail, Pocahontas was taken 
suddenly ill and died. 

As her life had been sweet and love- 
ly, so her death was serene and 
crowned with the hope of religion. 

Gravesend Church, in which she 
was buried, was destroyed by fire in 
1727, and no monument to her mem- 
ory remains, if any ever existed. Po- 
cahontas was only twenty-two years 
old when she died, having been born 
about 1595. 

She is described as "being of great 
spirit, however her stature," from 
which it would seem that she was be- 
low medium height. 

The few words devoted in Smith's 
hjstory to her death are quite charac- 
teristic : 

"It pleased God, at Gravesend, to 
take this young lady to His mercy, 
when she made not more sorrow, for 
her unexpected death, than joy to the 
beholders to hear and see her make so 
religious and godly an end." 

In the parish register at Gravesend 
is the following blundering entry, 
which could hardly have referred to 
any other than Pocahontas: "16 16, 
May 21. Rebecca Wrothe, wyff of 
Thomas Wrothe, gent., a Virginia 
lady borne here was buried in ye chan- 
cell." 

The child of Pocahontas was left in 
England under the care of his uncle, 
Mr. Henry Rolfe, a London merchant. 
He was educated in England and aft- 
erwards returned to America and be- 
came a person of wealth and promi- 
nence. There is on record a petition 



signed by Thomas Rolfe, and ad- 
dressed to the authorities, asking per- 
mission to go to the Indian country to 
visit his mother's sister, known among 
the white people as Cleopatra. 

He is said to have married in Eng- 
land, a Miss Poyers; he left an only 
daughter, Jane Rolfe, who married 
Colonel Robert Boiling, from whom 
many Southern families descended. 

Pocahontas was presented at court, 
accompanied by Lady Delaware. While 
she was in England, her portrait was 
drawn and engraved. She is repre- 
sented in the fashionable costume of 
the day. Beneath the picture were 
these words: 

"Matoaks als Rebecka, daughter to 
the mighty Prince Powhatan, Emper- 
or of Aftanough-Korinouck, als Vir- 
ginia, converted and baptized in the 
Christian faith and wife to the wor- 
shipful Mr. John Rolfe — Aged 21. 
Anno Domini 1616." 

Censure is sometimes cast upon 
*Smith for not marrying Pocahontas, 
but history nowhere gives any just 
ground for such a reproach. The res- 
cue of Smith took place in 1607, when 
he was about twenty-eight years of 
age, and Pocahontas about twelve. 
Smith left Virginia in 1609 and never 
returned. If Pocahontas had been 
older, it would have been impossible 
for him to marry her, unless by kid- 
napping her, as was done by Captain 
Argall some years afterwards, a meas- 
ure whieh, if it had been adopted in 
1607, when the colony was so feeble, 
and so rent by factions, would proba- 
bly have provoked the vengeance of 
Powhatan and overwhelmed and 
ruined the colony. 

In the spring of 1613, it is stated 
that long before that time Rolfe had 
been in love with Pocahontas and she 
with him. This attachment, therefore, 
must have been formed soon after her 
capture, if it did not exist before. Po- 
cahontas had been led to believe that 
Smith was dead, to which deception 
Rolfe must have been a party, but 
Smith was in no manner privy to it 
He cherished for her a friendship, an- 
imated by. the deepest emotions of 
gratitude, and Pocahontas appears to 
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have regarded him with a sort of filial 
feeling. 

A letter from C. W. Martin, Leeds 
Castle, England, to Conway Robinson, 
Esq., in Virginia, says, according to 
Strackey, a good authority: "The In- 
dians had several different names 



should do her some injury. Others 
suppose Matoaca to have been her 
individual name, and Pocahontas her 
title." 

Thomas Rolfe is buried at Farm- 
ingdale, in Prince George County, Va. 

John Rolfe, who was as fond of 



POCAHONTAS 
From an oil painting by Sully. This is not regarded as an authentic portrait 



given them at different times, and 
Powhatan called his favorite daugh- 
ter, when quite young, Pocahontas 
'Little Wanton/ but at a riper age 
she was called 'Amonate.' " Accord- 
ing to Stith, her name was Matoaca, 
which the people of her nation changed 
to Pocahontas, from a superstitious 
fear, lest knowing her name they 



novel experiments in agriculture as 
in- marrying, is said to have been the 
first tobacco planter in Virginia. He 
died in 1622, leaving a wife and chil- 
dren, besides the child by Pocahontas. 
It is said that he was a widower when 
he married Pocahontas. 

Powhatan died April, 1618, aged 
seventy years. In each of his several 
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hereditary domains he had houses built 
like arbors, thirty and forty feet long, 
and whenever he was about to visit 
any of these, it was supplied before- 
hand with provisions for his enter- 



tainment. The English first met him 
on a place of his own name, a short 
distance below the falls of James 
River, where the beautiful city of 
Richmond now stands. 



THE VIRGINIA SPIRIT 



AN ESSAY 



By John Baron Carrington 



VVTHEN we recollect/' says 
111 Mr John Fiske in his 
VA^>L "Old Virginia and Her 
Neighbors," "that of the 
five founders of this nation who were 
foremost in constructive work — Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Madison, Jefferson 
and Marshall — four were Virginians, 
it becomes interesting to go back and 
study the social features of the com- 
munity in which such leaders of men 
were produced." 

Such a flowering of manhood were 
enough in itself to make Virginia per- 
ennially interesting in the sisterhood 
of States. But these are not all. On 
a plane but little lower stand George 
Mason of Gunston, Benjamin Harrison 
of Brandon, Edmund Pendleton, Pat- 
rick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, and 
that noblest scion of the old stock, 
the gallant Robert E. Lee. The civili- 
zation that produced these men must 
have a virtue in itself, for by no accident 
could such a group spring up. That 
civilization survives to-day, and 
though the outward forms of it have 
somewhat changed, the change is in 
degree and not in kind; the old spirit 
still survives. And it is that spirit 
which has furnished us so many of 
the finest types of Americans. 

The characteristic philosophy that 
one meets oftenest among the Virgin- 
ians is that life is an end in itself, and 
as such is a fine art — not a sordid 
matter of eating and sleeping and 
drinking and making money, but 
something to be adorned with the 
graces of culture and good-breeding. 
To this their choice spirits have al- 



ways added a high purpose and a 
lofty enthusiasm. 

" It is every man's duty," a famous 
Virginian once said on his deathbed, 
"to live his life honestly, bravely, and 
joyously, and to make his exit with 
dignity." 

The typical life in Virginia is now, 
as it was in the old days, country life. 
Even the dwellers in cities have for 
the most part country homes to which 
they retire at certain seasons. And 
especially in the country life have they 
kept to that leisurely, generous way 
of living which their grandfathers 
followed; it is an existence untouched 
by that kill- joy, the modern spirit of 
rush and worry. It breeds that calm- 
ness and repose necessary to develop 
a character with the poise' and balance 
of a Washington or a Robert Lee. 
To this good day the Virginian can 
never be hurried out of his dignity 
or courtesy. He always has time for 
the cheerful word or kindly deed; 
and if he has not, he takes it. 

It is recorded that a certain old 
Virginian, while a guest in a neighbor- 
ing State, descended to the dining 
room one evening before dinner was 
announced, in (for him) unseemly 
haste. 

"Madam," he said to his hostess, 
"I must apologize for intruding so, 
but I regret to inform you that there 
is a house on fire." 

"Ah, indeed!" 

"Yes, madam, and I regret still 
more to inform you that it is this 
house." 

With some, of course, this leisurely 
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attitude towards life degenerates into 
idleness. A certain young gentleman 
of Gloucester, who had abandoned 
the superintending of the harvesting 
for a series of house parties, declared 
with sunny Beau Brummelism that 
1 ' the young men in Tidewater Virginia 
think it unhealthy to work between 
meals." However reprehensible this 
obverse, it is nevertheless leisureliness 
that makes life in the Old Dominion 
so charming. A people cannot be 
said really to live, who never stop to 
take breath. 

Out of it grows a love of books and 
of reading. In every country house 
one finds a library, not a medley of 
modern novels, but a collection of 
those choice spirits whose genius has 
illuminated our language. Shakes- 
peare and Joseph Addison and Doctor 
Samuel Johnson are especially es- 
teemed. Thackeray, next to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, is most often seen and quoted. 
The older poets, Chaucer and Spencer, 
find readers there. Some even have 
the hardihood to struggle through 
Young's ' • Night Thoughts " and Thom- 
son's "Seasons" and Pollock's 
"Course of Time" — in twelve books. 
In a way the Virginia country gentle- 
man is a bookish man, and though 
dipping lightly into the turgid torrent 
of modern literature, he reads much, 
and more, he likes to talk of his read- 
ing. Many of the older $et dash this 
talk with classical allusions and Latin 
quotations. Indeed, the University 
has been, since Jefferson founded it, 
essentially a classical school, and it is 
the leaven which has leavened the 
whole lump. 

Especially, however, does the glory 
of Virginia appeal to Virginians. In 
no other State in the Union are the 
people so well versed in their own 
chronicles. The newspapers and pri- 
vate conversation abound in Vir- 
giniana, and no detail of past history 
is too minute to escape the notice of 
a race that has for generations been 
genealogists and local chroniclers. In- 
deed, in genealogy the Virginian is 
truly great. He has reduced it to a 
science, otherwise it would be im- 
possible for him to keep up with the 



numerous ramifications of his own 
kinship. Nor does he ever fail to affix 
the cousin punctiliously, for the Vir- 
ginians are the most clannish people 
in America. You can but marvel if 
you should be privileged to overhear 
two Virginians trace a cousinship. 
For your own part the system is so 
complicated that you are inclined to 
adopt the logic which a certain old 
Virginian used with some unregenerate 
moderns at White Sulphur Springs 
some years ago. He was saying 
"Cousin Delia" with much unction 
to the beautiful Miss Claiborne, who 
was afterwards wife of a governor of 
Kentucky, and was asked to explain 
the kinship. 

11 What kin am I to Miss Claiborne, 
sir? What kin! Why, sir, weren't 
we both born in Virginia?" 

Although much of the State's ancient 
glory has departed from her, many 
splendid old houses lying in ruins, 
many fine estates divided up or grown 
up in weeds, nevertheless the old 
plantation life survives in numerous 
localities. It flows in and out of those 
old houses under the spell of the 
ancient traditions, preserving reli- 
giously the ancient spirit. Estates of 
a thousand or even of two or three 
thousand acres are not uncommon. 
Though the old slave quarters are in- 
habited by a generation of free negroes, 
and the products of modern factories 
have rendered the manufacture of 
cloth, shoes, and similar articles un- 
necessary, there is still a patriarchal 
side to Virginia country life. "De 
folks at de big house" are much looked 
up to and are practically the rulers 
of a little principality. 

The isolation of country life perhaps 
increases this, and at the same time 
gives that space necessary for the 
growth of tall timber. Villages and 
towns are relatively scarce, and hence 
hospitality is a duty ; but the Virginian 
makes you feel that it is a privilege 
and a pleasure as well. You are wel- 
comed so heartily that you feel at 
home at once. The difficulty that 
arises is the difficulty of leaving as 
soon as you wish. You are made to 
feel that your being a guest at the 
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house is conferring a favor on your host, 
and hence leaving too soon is distinctly 
ungracious. The attitude of the host 
was put rather aptly once by old 
Major Drewry of Westover, whither 
a rain-storm had driven an unex- 
pected guest. 

"My dear sir," the Major said next 
morning, do stay and pay us a 
visit." 

The guest pleaded business that 
made it necessary to proceed with his 
journey. 

"Well, well," said the Major, "if 
you can't pay us a visit, stay two or 
three weeks, at least." 

Hospitality is a sacred privilege, 
and though many of the old fami- 
lies are in straitened circumstances, 
they still esteem it a pleasure to 
share what they have with their 
relatives and friends. Entertaining 
goes on unabated; howbeit the old 
bounteousness is sadly curtailed, the 
Virginian of to-day dispenses his more 
modest hospitality with the same 
generosity and good-fellowship that 
his forefathers practiced. Too proud 
ever to apologize, he presumes that 
his guest is too well-bred to notice 
any of the inevitable deficiencies. 

From this it must not be inferred 
that one does not fare well in Virginia. 
Housekeeping has, in fact, always been 
the especial pride of the Virginia 
woman, and Virginia cooking has a 
national reputation. By no one, how- 
ever, is it as much appreciated as by 
their husbands and fathers, for the 
pleasures of the table have always 
been dear to the Virginian's palate. 
He remembers his friends not infre- 
quently by their toothsome dishes. 

"So, sir, you have been to Dunham 
Massie," an old gentleman once said. 
"Does Hannah still cook for Mrs. 
Taliaferro? It has been six years 
since I was there but I shall never for- 
get her laplands; why, they are made 
of air and ambrosia," and he smacked 
his lips at the recollection:. "Ah! sir, 
such cooking is a fine art." 

And nearly every country house is 
famous for its particular dish. You 
may hear frequent reference to the 
beaten biscuit of Shirley. It is gen- 



erally agreed that nobody ever se ved 
such Sally Lunn as "Ole Miss," of 
Brandon. A big New York hotel once 
tried to buy the recipe for the mango- 
pickles of Westover. One might have 
as easily purchased the family-tree. 
So, too, the wonderful scalloped oys- 
ters of Elmington are something to 
dream over — a likely result if you eat 
too many of them. 

Eating is accomplished with a cer- 
tain formality. The antique mahoga- 
ny table, bare of any doth, is pol- 
ished until you can see your face in it. 
On odd-looking mats stand rare old 
silver and ancient china of rose-leaf 
delicacy and thinness. The big old- 
fashioned candelabra glitter with 
lights, and the woolly-headed butler 
noiselessly slips savory dishes before 
you with the air of a privy councillor 
distributing state papers. So, amid 
a flow of anecdote, wit and raillery, 
eating becomes an esthetic pleasure. 

Rarely is a country house without 
guests; and "paying visits" (of a most 
indefinite length) is a cherished custom 
there. In Virginia undoubtedly origi- 
nated that ancient story of the guest 
who came to stay two weeks and 
stayed twenty years. The house-party 
is a favorite form of entertaining, 
and often fifteen or twenty guests 
compose it. Indeed, in holiday sea- 
sons, a sort of progressive house- 
party proceeds from country place to 
country place, gathering in numbers 
as it progresses and moving in such 
an atmosphere of hearty gaiety that 
one is tempted to believe that the 
Virginians live in a perpetual era of 
good feeling. 

Another flowering of this generous, 
leisurely life is a perfect courtes^, 
a courtesy that springs straight from 
the heart. The outward flourishes 
of it seem, in these modern, brusque 
days, a trifle exaggerated, but it has 
the redeeming quality of kindliness and 
consideration. For instance, when a 
certain lady in a rather remote coun- 
try house became unexpectedly the 
hostess of a number of people and 
found her dinner somewhat scant, the 
old Virginian present rose to the occa- 
sion and mightily soothed her feelings 
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(however much we may smile at it) 
by saying in his most impressive 
manner: "Ah, madam, this is a repast 
fit for a prince." 

Another story is told, authenticated 
with n a m e and dates, of the Spartan 
courtesy of a certain Virginia lady. 
She was entertaining a tableful of 
guests at dinner on a summer's even- 
ing at her country home, when a hornet 
came through the open window and 
flew into the V neck of her corsage. 
Rather than make an outcry and dis- 
turb her guests, she endured the stings 
of the hornet until dinner was over, 
when she fainted from sheer pain. 

Courtesy and chivalry towards wom- 
en is instilled into the Virginian from 
his youth up. He is not only her 
protector, but her humble slave as 
well, and boasts of his servitude. She 
cannot open a gate or pick up a hand- 
kerchief or move a chair. Indeed, his 
creed is, ' 4 Never let a lady do what you 
can do for her." And his practice is 
put into rather an amusing formula 
when he asks permission to be her 
escort. "May- I carry you to the 
party?" 

Personal courage and personal prow- 
ess, especially in the hunting field, 
are the dearest of Virginia tradi- 
tions. They are great fox-hunters, 
true sportsmen and fearless horsemen. 
They will take any risk, dare any leap, 
and all with a recklessgaietyandaban- 
don, as though putting one's neck in 
jeopardy were but a morning's amuse- 
ment. 

The Virginian is too proud to be 
easily offended, but once insult him 
and no discrepancy in size or disad- 
vantage in arms will keep him from 
seeking instant satisfaction. This 
feeling of individual worth and per- 
sonal dignity extends far down the 
social scale. A revenue officer, who 
had been stationed in the rougher 
part of another State, says that it 
was his habit to tell the law-breakers 
he arrested in plain, blunt English 
his opinion of their lawlessness. On 
being transferred to Virginia he was 



compelled to arrest a man for selling 
moonshine whiskey. * 

"You are a precious scoundrel," 
the officer began. 

"Stop right there, ,, exclaimed the 
irate Virginian, "I may be handcuffed, 
but, by God, I am a gentleman; you 
can't talk to me that way!" 

The Virginian's amusements consist 
chiefly in reading, riding, driving, 
hunting and politics. Indeed, his love 
for public affairs is second only to his 
fondness for mint-juleps and port wine. 
This interest is part of that tradition 
of leadership that has descended from 
those stirring days when Henry and 
Pendleton and Lee and Washington 
and Jefferson and Madison reused 
Virginia to the foremost place in 
affairs of state. Nor is the Virginian's 
interest in such matters limited to idly 
proposing ineffectual plans of govern- 
ment without knowledge to under- 
stand or influence to enforce. He is 
a student of affairs, a man who, know- 
ing the "Federalist" and the writings 
of Jefferson, knows the fundamental 
questions at issue in the American 
government. Deeply versed in Vir- 
ginia history, he is generally a reader 
of his nation's history as well, and 
however much he may lament the 
havoc of the Civil War, he is still a 
loyal American, eager to serve his 
State and his country in season and 
out. 

So summing him up — generous, 
dignified, courteous, hospitable, a 
great reader, a great hunter, a lover 
of his country and his fellow man, he 
is to the core of him a gentleman. 
Although his Augustan Age may have 
passed with the passing of Washington 
and Jefferson and Madison, his stock 
is not yet spent. Howbeit the sun 
of his glory is still in partial eclipse 
from the ruin and consequent poverty 
wrought by a Civil War in which he 
took heroic part, the traditions and 
the spirit which he cherishes will yet 
raise up men to be the ornament 
of his State and of our common 
country. 
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By Thomwel! Jacobs 



SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS* 



11 



Ervin McArthur, a son of "poor whites ' 
in the little village of Dunvegan, North 
Carolina, bears the nickname of "Satan" 
on account of his ungovernable temper. 
He learns printing in the office of the vil- 
lage paper but the editor, fearing a child- 
ish attachment between his daughter and 
the youth may become serious, secures 
him a place on the Charleston Chronicle. 
Here the boy's talents make him a place 
in the city; and the Civil War coming on, 
he conceives the idea of an iron-clad float- 



ing battery, which is put into effectual use. 
In the drawing of the plans for these and 
other inventions he is greatly aided by 
Helen Brooks, a Boston girl visiting 
Charleston relatives. This close associa- 
tion and sympathy weans him away from 
his Dunveean sweetheart, Helen Preston, 
though he struggles between his alle- 
giance and his newly awakened love. At the 
battle of Fort Wagner he joins the Dun- 
vegan regiment and, unknowingly, wounds 
Henry Brooks, captain of a colored regi- 
ment from Massachusetts. 



CHAPTER XV.— Continued 

They called to one another to re- 
member their honor, to remember that 
they were negroes — a young race, 
whose own was all the future, and 
they followed their intrepid colonel 
in the face of death. They followed 
— they were led — white men led them. 

Meanwhile, in the fort all had been 
in readiness. The little garrison had 
mounted the ramparts and the artil- 
lerymen, lanyards in hand, had double- 
shotted their guns with grape and 
canister. It was a battle of demoniac 
desperation. In all the war there was 
nothing so typical, so full of meaning 
to the sociologist or the historian. A 
little garrison, a pitiful handful of 
men, entrenched within the most im- 
pregnable earthwork ever erected, as- 
saulted by a new race, just appearing 
in history, under the most propitious 
auspices and watched by the whole 
world. It was an old race fighting for 
continued mastery, a new race battling 
for a new freedom. 

* Commenced in the April number 



And in the front of the battle could 
be seen the slim figure of Colonel 
Shaw, making for the ramparts. Fol- 
lowed by Captain Brooks he bounded 
down and through the ditch, knee- 
deep in water. Up, on, to the bastion, 
over dead men, slipping at every step 
in their blood, he at last reached the 
ramparts. With the eye of a victor 
he looked below him at the hopeless 
but unflinching little knot of defend- 
ers and behind him at his sable follow- 
ers. 

Then he saw what generals of a 
new race often see. Startled by the 
galling fire, benumbed with terror at 
the awful slaughter, his regiment had 
turned back. Even above the roar of 
battle he could hear their maniacal 
cries of fright. As though all hell 
were behind them, they fled before the 
vivid flames of death, hundreds falling 
to be trodden by hundreds. He saw 
Brooks in frenzied entreaty trying to 
turn them. He could see the reserves 
coming up behind, but the sight of his 
own men in full retreat gave the death- 
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wound to his gallant heart. Standing 
alone on the ramparts, no command 
but a world of pathos in his voice, he 
cried: 

"Forward, Fifty-fourth !" 

As he spoke he fell — and a good 
man and a brave soldier perished. 

Close upon his heels the young cap- 
tain followed, and he too reached the 
ramparts, but a man was there to op- 
pose his way. Each had his pistol 
drawn, but neither fired, for each had 
grappled with the other's hand, and 
one of the pistols fell to the earth. 
They were men of much the same 
build, and only God could tell which 
would prove the victor in this death- 
struggle. Ervin tried to wrench the 
pistol from Henry's hand, and ere he 
knew it, he was falling outside the 
ramparts, and both were rolling down 
locked each in the grip of the other. 
The pistol went off, and a negro, al- 
ready fallen, groaned aloud. Ervin 
reached for his enemy's throat and 
tried to choke him into loosing it, but 
his antagonist was equally strong and 
agile, and as the crowds surged over 
them, managed to throw him partly on 
his side. Then a burly negro, with a 
musket cocked, pointed it at Ervin's 
breast and he felt his time had come ; 
but in his ferocity, the soldier had come 
too near and a second before he fired, 
Ervin struck at the gun barrel barely 
turning it enough to deflect the deadly 
charge. He heard the explosion and 
saw his antagonist reel, the blood 
oozing from his chest. In a moment 
McArthur was on his feet, the pistol 
in his hand, and the negro dispatched. 
Then with a feeling of daring gener- 
osity, he grasped the wounded captain 
and bore him into the fort. 

Hour aftef hour of that hideous 
night the long battle wore on, till at 
length the guns ceased for lack of 
human flesh to destroy. The last blue- 
coated company had been driven back 
to the sandhills and the groans of the 
wounded drowned out the washings 
of the surf on the shore. Four thou- 
sand men had been hurled upon the 
stubborn little fort, and when their 



broken lines were reformed scarce six 
hundred answered to the roll call. 
The negro soldiers, erstwhile so easily 
keyed to a pitch of heroism which 
neither their natures nor their experi- 
ence could help them to sustain, hud- 
dled and cowered shudderingly in dis- 
mal groups. 

The dawn of the holy Sabbath 
morning revealed the blood-stained 
field in all its hideousness. Sand and 
blood and brains of men were scat- 
tered over mounds of dead, and from 
beneath the ghastly pile pale faces 
looked pleadingly up and cried for 
water. At the foot of the bastion, not 
far from the body of Captain Russell, 
who had said he would sleep in Wag- 
ner that night, lay the youthful colonel, 
his light hair red with gore. By his 
side lay the flag he had planted but to 
fall. They buried him - there in a 
trench with the men who had followed 
him. 

CHAPTER XVI 

Like a sweet benediction from the 
skies came the holy Sabbath morn, 
when the guns ceased their firing, and 
a truce was made that the fallen might 
be buried. In the long trenches the 
Fifty-fourth Massachusetts buried its 
dead. Captain Simpkins was found 
not far from Captain Russell. 

Inside the little fort it was found 
that twelve of the "Little Charleston" 
company were gone and one, Henry 
Allerton, could not be found. At last, 
off to one side of the fort, far out 
towards the enemy's lines — how he 
had come there no one could say — far 
out where the incoming tide would 
soon bathe his pale face, he was dis- 
covered. His right hand held a thin 
slip of paper on which something was 
written, and his lips w<ere parted as 
though he were calling to his com- 
rades for help. The words on the 
paper were written in blood: "Tell 
Pa I died with my face to the front." 
They buried him where he fell and ere 
it was done Tait Preston pointed out 
a Northern private who lay upon the 
field with a book open before him a 
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little book of Psalms. He must have 
lain the long night through in agony, 
for he was even now just dead, the 
chilled forefinger pointing to a sen- 
tence in the book. Ervin stooped and 
read the words: "Though I pass 
through the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death I will fear no evil, for Thou 
art with me." 

"That is one of Doctor Allerton's 
texts — the last line I heard him utter," 
Tait said. 

Before the sad truce was ended 
they found a singular thing. A war 
correspondent, desirous of seeing the 
great charge, had come with the sol- 
diers to within a few hundred yards 
of the fort. His whole left breast and 
shoulder were torn away by a shell, 
and a notebook, jerked violently out 
of his pocket, was sticking to his 
bloody heart. His name was scrib- 
bled on the fly leaf, with the names 
of the regiments and commanders. 
On a leaf to itself were the notes of a 
story which was to appear in his 
paper: "Rebel soldier captured at 
Jacksonville, Florida, ragged, hair 
sticking out through hole in hat, long, 
lean, sallow. Claimed he would be 
set free as he was a civilian forcibly 
impressed in the Rebel army. Capt. 
R.: 'How long were you a soldier?* 
Prisoner: 'Four year/ 'Confederate 
army has been in the field four years, 
eh?' 'No, but I was in the State of 
Florida service part of time.' 'How 
long were you a soldier in the State 
of Florida?' 'Three year.' 'And 
how long has the war been going for- 
ward?' asked Capt. R. 'Fifteen 
year.' 'You sure?' 'Naw, I ain't kept 
no strict tally,' said the ex-veteran of 
the Florida service, 'but this I shorely 
knows sarten — we been hangin' them 
darned abolitionists a blamed sight 
longer nor that.' " Poor fellow 1 who 
loved the great game of getting news, 
who died with a smile on his face that 
the Herald's readers might know how 
God's will was being done. They 
buried him tenderly as though he were 
the bravest of them all, and they left 
the notebook with its joke sticking 
to his heart. 



At last the sad work was done, the 
men returned to the lines to slay anew 
and the long siege of the devoted fort 
began again. Nearer and nearer each 
day the sappers came, fiercer and 
fiercer grew the fire. 

The great ironclads drew up abreast 
of the fort, the gunboats gathered as 
the eagle for their prey, the sharp- 
shooters, with their telescopic sighted 
Whitworths found every hole, and the 
land batteries rained their fire daily 
upon doughty little Wagner. And 
there in the stench-laden atmosphere 
of the bomb-proofs, with the steady 
drip, drip, drip of the salt water fall- 
ing upon them, with their lungs filled 
with the smoke and the nauseating 
odors of blood, men fought and en- 
dured until they chose rather fresh 
air and death than safety in the ill 
ventilated bomb-proofs. The great 
iron balls from the fleet and the ad- 
vancing batteries tore up the sandy 
beach, unearthed the dead and added 
unwholesome stench to the horrors. 
The sharpshooters came nearer and 
nearer. 

There was one who had dug his pit 
a good way from the rest so that it 
commanded the route of the couriers 
from Gregg to Wagner, and man after 
man, sent from the fort, fell ere he 
gained the goal. This sharpshooter 
must be dislodged, at all hazards. 
Ervin and Tait and Henry Adair 
were chosen to do the work, and one 
night they dug their pit not far from 
that of file sharpshooter, and when 
morning came and a few shots had 
been exchanged, McArthur called — 

"Come out of that, Yank; you 
might as well surrender ; we have go* 
you." 

"Not by a blamed sight, you ain't/ 
was the sturdy reply. 

"We're three to one!" Tait called, 
"and we are going to get you or die." 

"Come on then, old fellows, I'm 
good for any two, anyway." 

"Maybe you are, but the third one 
will get you. What is the use of 
giving up your life on a certainty? 
Come — well give you just five min- 
utes by the watch and if you don't 
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surrender, you are as dead as a door 
nail. Five minutes I" and McArthur 
pulled out his watch. One minute — 
two— three — then, 

"By the way, Sesesh, I guess you 
are talking sense. I'm comin' out," 
the sharpshooter called. 

"All right, put up the white flag 
and bring your rifle." 

So he marched out and the men 
waited for him in their pits, and the 
sharpshooters and gunners on each 
side saw his flag as he walked toward 
the Dunvegan boys. 

"Where are you goin' to send me?" 
he asked. 

"To Charleston," replied Captain 
Preston. 

"Good Lord, fellows, don't send me 
to Charleston, whatever you do— send 
me anywhere else — I'll go without 
trouble — but for God's sake don't send 
me there. Can't you keep me here?" 

"Why man, we haven't got food 
enough here for ourselves, much less 
for prisoners; and besides, we may 
have to leave here any minute. What's 
your objection to Charleston ?" 

"Well, you know Charleston begun 
the hull thing, and Andy Torrence — 
he's the man I recruited under out in 
Iowy — he told me they killed the pris- 
oners in Charleston and robbed 'em — 
he says they're the wickedest people 
in the world." 

The simple fellow's earnest igno- 
rance impressed all save Tait. "We 
are wicked, are we?" he cried hotly. 
"Did we invade your territory, burn 
your houses, destroy your farms and 
kill your cattle? Did we do that, or 
did you? What do you mean by try- 
ing to incite an insurrection among 
our slaves and interfering with our 
social institutions?" His eyes flashfd 
fire, but the sturdy Yankee did not 
quail. Instead his honest face flushed 
a deep crimson, his eyes filled with 
tears, and his voice was husky, as he 
returned : 

"What do I mean? What do you 
mean by trying to break up the Union ? 
What do you mean by trying to de- 
stroy the only government it's worth 
a man's while to die for in the world ?" 



Ah 1 there they were — the two sides 
of it! 

That night there was a lull in the 
firing and a band on the Ironsides be- 
gan to play. The batteries were silent, 
and the lanyards of all the guns were 
idle. A man might even lift his head 
above the fort and peep through the 
holes of the ramparts, for the sharp- 
shooters were listening to the music. 

First, it was "Yankee Doodle," and 
you could see the notes come dancing 
over the water in the golden sunset; 
and when it was all finished the artil- 
lerymen and the infantry of the 
Northern army shouted with delight. 
The sharpshooters stood out of their 
pits to yell, and negroes and whites 
went wild with joy. 

Then, as though the man who chose 
the music was thinking of a girl in the 
Southland, the strains of "Dixie" 
floated over the waves. Ah, tired men 
of the South, how you strained your 
ears for the notes ! How your voices, 
half stopped by the stenches of the 
dead, and smothered with smoke, an- 
swered back from the dingy suffocat- 
ing casements ! And one of you, why 
did he leap to the ramparts when the 
last notes died away, and in an ecstacy 
of joy cry out to the men over the 
waters : 

"Why must we fight, men, when 
we are brothers?" 

In the silence that followed, while 
the men who heard him were trying 
to answer his question, and those who 
did not were asking it of their own 
hearts, the music began again. Low 
and sweet the tones of "Old Folks at 
Home I" It was as though the war 
was over, and the tired soldier had 
turned his face toward mother and 
child, as though they were peering 
through the car window to see the old 
tree that stood by the well. For a 
little they listened in silence, then a 
sob was heard. No man turned to 
look, but each wiped his own tears 
away furtively, and from the sturdy 
captain of the Dunvegan Volunteers, 
to the prisoner from Iowa, every heart 
was softened. The black-ringed eyes 
of the sharpshooters looked down into 
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their pits, and their tears sank away 
into the sand. 

When the music ceased they were 
as happy as school children — these 
men who were not to die, at least till 
the next morning — and they were full 
of pranks and song. 

Captain Preston's negro body-serv- 
ant sat nodding by the bomb-proof, a 
knapsack between his legs a suit 
of Yankee clothes on. Tait was tell- 
ing the boys how Dick had secured it 
by night prowlings on the field, from 
a dead soldier. Henry Adair heard 
the story — Henry Adair, who lived 
under the big Dunvegan oak, who 
could fool the crows by cawing, call 
the Bob White to his very piazza, and 
lure the wild turkey from its securest 
covert. He bade the boys be quiet and 
the nodding darky was soon aroused 
by a deep, threatening voice : 

"Say, Dick, wake up. I want my 
clothes." 

"What dat?" Dick's eyeballs pop- 
ped out and his kinky hair straight- 
ened, as he gazed in terror at the 
knapsack, from which the tones 
seemed to come. 

"I'm James Brown, Twenty-fourth 
Massachusetts. You stole my clothes 
yesterday." 

"Fo' Gawd, Marster, I sho' never 
think you'd want 'em no mo'." 

The voice grew more threatening 
and seemed to come closer. 

"Shuck 'em off, you d — d black ras- 
cal." 

In less time than the twinkling of a 
star they were off and the trembling 
negro stood shivering in the summer 
air, his lips blue and his teeth chatter- 
ing, until the roars of laughter told 
him how he had been sold. 

Hearts were light that night. By 
some unaccountable law all seemed 
able to throw off the weight of 
doom and black disaster that had 
for so long been hanging over them. 
Tait told Ervin, with pardonable pride 
in their achievements, the experiences 
of the "Dunvegan Dandies" in North- 
ern Virginia. 



CHAPTER XVII 

In her room in Mrs. Corbin's city 
home, which she loved partly because 
of the bunches of blue violets in the 
wallpaper, Helen Brooks often sat for 
hours at a time, her dark eyes dream- 
ing until suddenly they brightened 
with some new thought. Sometimes 
it was the image of a mother, who sat 
lonely by the big bay window that 
looked out over a quiet Boston street ; 
sometimes of a father, who had fitted 
out his own company when the war 
began, and was now a colonel un- 
der General Grant; sometimes of a 
brother, handsome and well-beloved, 
who for duty's sake and honor's, as he 
saw it, had forsaken all to follow the 
flag. 

Of him she knew only through her 
mother that, as a captain in Colonel 
Shaw's regiment, he was not far from 
Charleston, and, that of all Northern 
men, his class was the most despised 
of the Southerners. From one of the 
papers she had cut out the proclama- 
tion of outlawry by President Davis, 
which declared that any white man 
leading negro troops would be treated 
as an inciter of servile insurrection and 
if captured would be hanged or other- 
wise punished as the law of the state 
might provide. For that reason she 
spoke of her brother to no one. 

But more often as she lay on the 
couch in her room she was thinking 
of a man she had learned to love, for 
the reason that most women do, be- 
cause she knew he had loved her first. 
Not that he had ever told her so, ex- 
cept by his manner and his every 
action — for a Highlander can no more 
conceal his feelings than a palmetto its 
leaves. He had been, from the very 
beginning, in some way different from 
all other men she had known. He was 
not handsomer nor more gallant than 
Doctor Wilson, who called on her 
regularly when she was at home and 
wrote during her absence with equal 
regularity; nor a more charming con- 
versationalist than Oliver Simons, 
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whose world-wide travels and polished 
manners made him a welcome guest 
at every home on Beacon street; nor 
deeper than Professor Herman, of 
Harvard, whose heart she had twice 
returned with regrets. But there was 
a difference somewhere — a difference 
that made her like the others very, 
very much, and love the hours she 
spent with Ervin. The Dunvegan 
girls would have said it was his dark 
eyes, his rare, winning smile, but Tait 
Preston would have summed it all up 
in boyish phrase by calling him "the 
sweetest comrade of all." 

At any rate, though at first her 
whole heart had been with her father's 
flag and her brother's loyalty, she had 
gone, step by step, with the Confed- 
erates. She had spoken of "the rebel- 
lion" till Ervin looked at her across 
the old oak table in the living room — 
such a look as a man gives the woman 
he loves when she wounds him — and 
her eyes had fallen slowly for the first 
time before those of any man. The 
incident closed with Ervin's swallow- 
ing the lump that was in his throat, 
but ever after that it might be noted 
that Helen referred to the "war for 
Southern Independence." 

So the time had come when Ervin 
had told her of the new thought that 
all the world was to copy, and to- 
gether they had drawn the plans for 
the ironclad battery. This task, this 
comradeship in a great struggle, had 
cemented their interests. Then when 
the victory had come and the flag had 
been brought back to the city, it had 
been her victory, too — and lol she was 
a rebel to her brother, a patriot to 
Ervin I After that day, as they sat 
around the old oak table, at work over 
plans and designs, there had been per- 
fect harmony of thought and design 
between them. Ervin never realized 
how much he had won when the Bos- 
ton girl drew the first line of the iron- 
clad battery designs. He thought she 
was thinking of his description of his 
idea as she sat there, silent and 
thoughtful, almost pallid, but in reality 
her mind was going over all the 
reasons for this war, all that she knew 



connected with it, and then, because so 
much of woman's thought is love, 
when at last she drew the first line for 
him it was as though she answered 
him "yes." 

"Hurrah for the Southern Confed- 
eracy! And it was all your victory, 
Miss Helen," Ervin cried when he 
rushed in to tell her of the success of 
the first trial of the floating battery, 
before the smoke and powder grime 
were washed from his face and hands. 
And the dear girl, who knew he would 
not understand her, declared "No, Mr. 
McArthur, it was yours." But he did 
catch a glimpse of her meaning and he 
loved her for it. Taking her hand he 
said as tenderly as she herself could 
have spoken : "It was ours, was it not, 
Helen?" And her eyes agreed to his 
assumption of partnership. 

As the war wore on she was drawn 
closer and closer to him by the strong- 
est of all forces in unifying power, the 
fellowship of suffering. As the bur- 
den of the South became heavier she 
put her own unused hands beneath it. 
One night she came down to him in 
a gown of simple homespun, such as 
all Southern women were wearing. 
She had spun and woven and sewed it 
with her own hands that she might 
follow the example of her cousin Hat- 
tie and all the other Charleston girls. 
This achievement seemed greater to 
her than her work with compass and 
pencil, and her shy pride in it seemed 
to Ervin so womanly and beautiful 
that he declared in his heart that she 
was too infinitely above him to ever 
dare to wish her his. 

Helen, inspired by the thought that 
this man of love and iron was plan- 
ning, warring, sacrificing all for the 
great cause, saved almost all of her 
monthly allowance of pin money ; and, 
with loving cunning, entrapped Ervin 
into telling her of his difficulties in de- 
fraying the expenses of building his 
torpedo boat, the "Little David." 
Then she was reminded of a gift to 
that very cause which a friend in the 
North had sent her, and had placed 
almost a year's savings in his lap. 
The stupid boy could not put two 
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and two together, though he was star- 
ing at the homespun dress ; so he ac- 
cepted it, thinking it was from a 
Northern sympathizer whom Helen 
had interested, and he told her how 
many men there were left in the North 
who still loved constitutional liberty. 

And then when he was off at the 
war somewhere, or writing editorials 
in the Chronicle for the Colonel, she 
sat in her room reading his notes to 
her, and making things for a home 
she might have some day, and dream- 
ing things to herself that no man has 
ever dreamed, nor any understood. 
Sometimes she looked at the blue 
violets on the wall, when her thoughts 
would on the instant go to the beauti- 
ful gardens of St. Botolph's Town. 
Sometimes she would look out of the 
window as the sound of a drum corps 
or a regimental band would be heard, 
and then her heart went with the 
music far down the street to the rows 
of gray men on the firing lines, think- 
ing alternately of Lee, and God, and 
Liberty, and then she would rise and, 
laying aside her Persian slippers, don 
a pair of hand-made brogans, such as 
the humblest Confederate wore, and 
go to help Doctor Harris at the hos- 
pital, thinking of Ervin all the way. 

There was a day that followed those 
when the guns roared loudest above 
Wagner, when God could do little else 
for listening to the prayers that went 
up from Charleston. Long lines of 
wounded men, driven in the grim old 
ambulances, had gone from Morris' 
Island to the hospital in the city, and 
Helen knew that there would be need 
for her there, so she went earlier than 
she was wont. Though every day for 
two years she had been regular in her 
visits to relieve the wounded, she had 
never grown accustomed to their 
groans, nor insensible to their poor 
weak voices. That evening as she 
entered the hospital she heard one of 
them singing. "When this Cruel War 
is Over," a low but strong voice 
hummed from a cot near the door. A 
large white bandage was over the eyes 
of the singer, who seemed otherwise 
strong and lusty. 



"What is your name, sir?" she asked 
before passing by. 

"Bartow*, ma'am, Sam Bartow. 
Tenth Connecticut. Both eyes shot 
out ; can't see a wink, but tongue still 
in the ring, ma'am. What might be 
your own, ma'am?" 

"Helen Brooks," she replied, 
pleased with the man's cheery tones 
and happy heart "Can I do anything 
for you ?" 

"Anything but wash my face, 
ma'am. Fourteen women have done 
that already this morning!" 

"It must be very dreadful not to be 
able to see." 

"Well'm, ef you'd been where I was, 
you'd a been mighty glad to get out 
and left your sight behind. Yes, 
ma'am, you see I was hit and knocked 
flat o' my back, and the balls was 
whizzing around. I jes' lay still and 
I heard a man groaning pretty close. 

" 'Hello,' says I. 

" 'Hello yourself/ says he. 

" 'What you doing here?' says I. 

" 'Hoein' my cotton/says he. 'You're 
a Yankee.' 

" 'That's right, and you're a rebel/ 
says I. 

" 'You're a d— <i lie!' says he. 

" 'I mean a Sesech/ says I, laugh- 
ing. 

"'That's better/ says he. 'What's 
your complaint?* 

'"Can't see/ says I; 'both eyes 
gone. What's your'n ?* 

" 'Foot off/ says he, 'leg smashed/ 

" 'Well/ says I, 'you d— d old but- 
ternut, ef you'll come over here an' git 
on my shoulder an* point the way, 
111 lug you off the field. Is it a go?* 
says I. 

" 'It's all right, 'cept the go/ says 
he. 'You'll hafter git me up.' So I got 
him up an' shuck han's with him, an' 
took a drink outen his canteen, an' he 
pointed out the way, an' I done the 
navigatin', an' ef he didn't march me 
right into a rebel colonel's tent! — an' 
they sent me over here. But 

" 'Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 

coming of the Lord. 
He is tramping out the vintage where His 

grapes of wrath are stored.' " 
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So he continued to sing, as Helen 
passed on. 

Passed along the beds, each a crisis 
in a life's tragedy. A man here with 
an arm already in the grave; a leg 
gone there; another yonder with both 
arms gone, trying to lift himself to 
drink from the cup held by a sweet 
young girl turned nurse. "God bless 
you, ma'am," greeted the gentle min- 
istrations. And eager questions: 
"When may I go home?" "Has 
mother come yet?" "Was Will 
killed?" "Did we whip them?" Last 
sad words : "Oh, if only I could have 
seen the old home once more!" and 
the words of that boy soldier whom 
Helen never forgot, by whose side she 
watched for many hours, waiting for 
him to complete the sentence, "Miss 
Helen, please tell mother — please 
tell — " but it was never finished. 

Guided by some strange intuition, 
she went to the cot by the door where 
a French soldier lay. His was a sad 
story. He had been visiting in Louisi- 
ana when the call for Confederate 
troops came, and, fired by enthusiasm, 
had volunteered for service. Now he 
lay dying and his low murmurs 
seemed infinitely pathetic, as though 
they would be borne across the ocean 
to his native land, to the ears of some- 
one who loved him there. 

"Que je suis miserable! Que je suis 
tnalheureux!" 

As Helen entered the room his low 
tone deepened. 

"Ah, mon Dieu! Mon Dieuf' 

Touched by the sight of one so far 
away from home, passing alone 
through so dark a valley, Doctor Har- 
ris had done all that was possible for 
him, and under restoratives he was 
slowly regaining consciousness. Sud- 
denly, as if realizing that English 
should be used, he raised his voice, 
his black eyes flashing, his right arm 
in the air, and cried, "Forward, com- 
rades, forward !" Then he sank back 
with a groan. 

Helen knelt as tenderly by his side 
as if it had been Ervin who was dying, 
and touching his forehead lightly, be- 
gan: 



"Notre pire, que est en ciel . . ." 

The dark eyes opened, a faraway 
light came into them, and he repeated 
the words as slowly as though God 
were near, until his lips trembled upon 
the gloria . . . "Amen." It was as if 
the fair fields and pied meadows of la 
belle France had come to him over 
the waters, as though some form long 
absent were at his side, as if a hand 
whose magic touch could drive away 
all pain and sorrow had touched his 
brow, the hand that comes so often 
when darkness deepens. And lo, at 
eventide there was light ! 

As Helen passed down the row of 
cots, thinking of the Frenchman, she 
came to one occupied by a newly 
wounded stranger, who was trying 
with trembling hand to write ; but he 
gave up in despair and turned his face, 
burying it in the pillows. Stepping 
lightly to the bedside, she said : "May 
I write your letter for you ?" 

Even as she looked she could see 
that his wound was in his breast and 
that he was weak, too. Without lift- 
ing his face, he tremblingly handed 
her the paper. "It is some poor dying 
fellow!" was her thought. "Perhaps 
T am writing his last letter." 

"I am ready," she said. 

The man turned his face towards 
her, but only his mouth and lips could 
be seen. They were thin and pale, yet 
somehow she looked again as they 
trembled over the opening words : 

"My dearest mother — sweetest of 
all mothers — the rebels got me," he 
faltered, and then, as though he re- 
membered who was writing for him, 
"I mean the Confederates," he sub- 
stituted, apology in his faint tones. 
He did not see her smile. "And I am 
laid up here in the Charleston hospital, 
where I am as kindly treated as 
though I were in a Boston hospital." 
Helen gave another quick glance at 
him, but his face was still covered. 
His lips moved sadly. "Had a hand- 
to-hand fight with a Johnny and he 
made a negro shoot part of my breast 
away. I'll pay him back some day." 
He paused a moment and went on: 
"This is about the pluckiest city I ever 
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saw. They have impoverished them- 
selves for what they think is right — 
wealthy women go about in brogans 
and homespuns. The girls of the city 
are lovely to us wounded Yankees and 
treat us as though we were their broth- 
ers. One of them is writing this letter 
now. I mean to ask about Helen — " 
Helen stopped writing on the instant 
and lifted the top pillow from his 
face. "Please don't lift the pillow," 
the poor, weak fellow cried, trying to 
hold it down. "I haven't had a shave 
for a week. I lode awful." But she 
had caught his cheeks between her 
two hands and was fairly smothering 
him with kisses. "Henry, my darling, 
my dear, dear boy," she cried, sob- 
bing and laughing, "it is Helen, your 
own Helen." Her tears fell hot upon 
his cheeks. 

"Oh, good old Helen !" the wounded 
man shouted. "This is too good to be 
true — it can't be true!" He pressed 
her head to his wounded breast, kiss- 
ing her hair and sobbing aloud for 
sheer joy. 

A man passed the door at that very 
moment — he had returned from Bat- 
tery Wagner and James' Island. He 
had thought he would find Helen 
here. He looked through the door 
and there, within three feet of him, 
he saw her — with a wounded Yankee 
in her arms, her kisses falling on his 
face. For a moment he stopped 
amazed, then, with twitching fingers 
and dilated nostrils, he bounded for- 
ward, bright flashes darting from his 
eyes. Doctor Harris passed and laid 
a hand upon his arm. "Hello, Mc- 
Arthur. Looking for some one? You 
won't find anybody here to man your 
ironclads, that's certain." He smiled 
quizzically and then, as Ervin shook 
off his hand and turned into the street, 
shook his head gloomily. "Too much 
study and application," he muttered. 
"No constitution can stand the strain 
he has been under." 

On the street, his mind bewildered 
with conflicting thoughts, Ervin 
paused. He turned towards a shop 
window and the sight of an array of 
surgical instruments stirred him anew. 



Like a dim, sweet presence the in- 
sidious daemon stole into his con- 
sciousness. He sighed deeply and 
with an effort, turned away. Some- 
how, under the strain of his recent 
enthusiasms, amid the excitement of 
high honor and dire danger, his nerves 
had seemed more than once on the 
point of playing him false, not, indeed 
bv any lessening of that wonderful in- 
telligence and eager perception which 
had ever been his, but rather, by the 
using up of his reserve force, thus 
laying bare the foundations of his soul. 
The daemon was there and now 
showed in all its hideous strength. 
And thus he found himself sinking 
more and more frequently into those 
strange lapses which he had once 
proudly told himself he had conquered. 
He resolved to go to Dunvegan, where 
peace was a guest at every fireside. 
There, on the very summit of the mys- 
tic Attacoa, he would wrestle with this 
obsession of jealousy and tear it from 
him forever. This consuming fever 
must be cooled for his country de- 
manded his energies. How could he 
plan batteries and engines with this 
riot boiling in his blood ? To Attacoa ! 
To Helen, the true, whose thoughts, 
he knew, had never swerved from him 
— there was peace and repose, there 
he could banish from his life the mem- 
ory of the woman who, while earn- 
estly seeming to help him had de- 
ceived him by every word and look. 
Quick — he would go! For did he not 
see a long, keen blade, sweetly curved 
— a fleck of blood upon it — quick — to 
Attacoa ! 

CHAPTER XVIII 

Two days later McArthur alighted 
from the puffing little train at Dun- 
vegan. His arrival was noted by the 
few loungers at the station. They 
crowded around him, his old comrade 
in the Democrat office, Horace Miller, 
and lame old Billy Bond, grasping him 
by the hand. 

"Glad to see you, old man," shouted 
Horace. "We've heard of your 
achievements and old Dunvegan is 
proud of you I" 
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"Thanks," returned Ervin, looking 
around with a lack-lustre eye. He 
knew he was lacking in appreciation 
and he tried to think of something to 
say to show some interest in his 
friends. 

"Billy," he asked, "how is your 
wife?" 

This was an unfortunate question. 
As everybody in Dunvegan knew, 
Billy's wife, although bedridden for 
the last seventeen years, had supported 
her rheumatic husband by knitting. 
Billy, while not sensitive concerning 
his twisted hands and legs, was ex- 
tremely sensitive on his failure as a 
provider, and even when his rheuma- 
tism permitted him to deliver his 
wife's work to her customers, always 
made a pretense of its being a mere 
neighborliness and accommodation. 
Ervin's question, therefore, cast a 
damper over old Billy's welcome. 
Horace hastened to the rescue with 
voluble information. 

"Didn't expect to see me, did you? 
Had to come back on sick leave — not 
a glorious wound but mere ague. 
Colonel Preston's at home, too — 
wounded at Bull Run — he's having a 
pretty hard time getting over it." 

"Why, that can't be our old friend, 
Satan McArthur, can it?" here inter- 
rupted a pompous voice. Its owner, 
a portly, rubicund gentleman, whose 
long, full-skirted coat and well- 
brushed beaver proclaimed him a man 
of fashion in spite of the exigencies of 
the times, extended a hand in patron- 
izing welcome. 

"How d'ye do, Mr. Lonovan?" re- 
turned Ervin, taking the hand per- 
functorily. His voice took on a dis- 
agreeable note of bitterness as he said : 

"Yes, it's the same old Satan, very 
little improved, I fear." 

In his present state of mind the 
taunting reflection grated upon him 
unbearably. 

"Have you seen my son Mack 
down in Charleston?" the patronizing 
voice went on. "He is-er-er con- 
nected with the commissary depart- 
ment." 

A faint snigger went around the lit- 



tle group. Although successful specu- 
lation in cotton had made Mr. Lono- 
van immensely rich Dunvegan had 
never forgotten that "my son Mack's" 
grandfather had kept a small general 
store for years. Mack's father had 
never carried on the merchandise 
business but the taint of it still clung 
to him/ in spite of his fine new house, 
his innumerable new-style vehicles and 
smart Kentucky teams. His wife, the 
daughter of a governor of one of the 
Middle Western states, spent a great 
portion of her time abroad. Mack, 
the sole representative of the third 
generation, might have melted the 
Dunvegan intolerance had he been 
brought up in Dunvegan style. But 
the boy, even in his early childhood, 
could never affiliate with his sturdy 
little countrymen. In kilt days, when 
all the mammies gathered around the 
church steps under the shade of the 
old oaks, other little boys sallied forth 
with cornstalk guns to bring down 
game for the moss-covered tables 
which their chosen little helpmeets 
provided with acorn cups and mud 
pies. Much honest dirt and sweaty 
grime accrued on their persons and 
clothes in the pursuit of this miniature 
domestic life, but little Mack, clinging 
to his nurse (French or German, as 
the case might be) always returned 
home with his soft, golden curls un- 
ruffled and his lace collar in smooth 
array on his blue velvet shoulders. As 
time went on foreign governesses and 
tutors succeeded the nurses, and an 
occasional term at the Dunvegan 
Academy did not fit the boy for con- 
genial association with his fellows in 
their hearty rough-and-tumble school 
sports and long hunting jaunts. In- 
deed, he was never but once persuaded 
to attempt a hunting trip. The boys 
on that occasion, incited thereto by 
Satan McArthur, expended all their 
energies in laying traps for the igno- 
rant Mack and leading him into pit- 
falls of mud and mire. From this ex- 
pedition he returned with the nick- 
name of "Muddy Mack" fastened to 
him for life. 

He fared somewhat better with the 
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girls, his accomplishments, his grace, 
his elegance of manner and dress, 
commending him to their gentler 
tastes. Although it was reported that 
he sowed wild oats industriously when 
abroad, his dissipations at home were 
of a mild type, nothing more serious 
being charged against him than an in- 
trigue with Nancy West, the weak- 
minded daughter of his father's over- 
seer. On the declaration of secession 
Mr. Lonovan had been the most liberal 
subscriber of funds in his state, and 
it was also largely by his generosity 
that the Dunvegan Dandies had been 
equipped. Every one knew that he 
expected Mack to be made captain of 
the company and, indeed, a number 
of citizens wished to make him this 
return, but the captaincy, by popular 
vote, had gone to Tait Preston. His 
father's announcement that he was in 
the commissary service was the first 
tidings that had been vouchsafed of 
Mack, since his departure just before 
the flag presentation. 

"More likely," snickered old Billy 
Bond, "he's supportin' the commissary 
by what he's eatin' an' drinkin'." 

"I — I— don't believe I've seen your 
son," Ervin said in answer to Mr. 
Lonovan. Yet some dim idea kept 
striving for recognition in his crowded 
brain. 

"I tell you what, Horace," he cried, 
turning towards Attacoa, "it does a 
fellow good to get home and see the 
old hills. Good-bye, now — I'll see you 
all to-morrow." 

He strove to free himself from the 
little group but Horace kept hold of 
his arm and continued talking. 

"Henry Bailey's at home on fur- 
lough, too, Ervin. He and Dr. Laven- 
der are off hunting on Attacoa — went 
up to-day — they'll be back to-morrow, 
I reckon. Lots of wild turkey in the 
mountains, now. S'pose we go up to- 
morrow and join Henry and the Doc- 
tor." 

"All right, Horace, I'll talk to you 
about it to-morrow morning — I can't 
stop now — I've got something particu- 
lar to attend to." Ervin spoke im- 
patiently and Horace turned away. 



Free at last, Ervin turned from the 
Sunahlee road and, stopping at Hob- 
son's livery stable, secured the best 
saddle horse left in the stables and 
was soon on his way towards the 
mountain. 

Rugged, dark, forbidding, the som- 
ber crest rose before him at intervals 
along the trail, each seamed crag tell- 
ing of the Titanic struggle which 
seared its side and rent asunder its 
ligaments. More than a thousand feet 
long and scarce fifty feet wide and 
scarce more than fifty at its widest 
point along the crest, the peak bears 
a singular resemblance to an ancient 
battle axe. As Ervin wound upwards, 
finding in the exertion a relief from 
the tumultuous thoughts that seethed 
in his brain, he noticed a trail branch- 
ing off to the right. This led, he 
knew, to the old familiar camping 
place near the big spring. The crest 
of the Attacoa can be reached only by 
this (me trail. On all other sides it 
rises a sheer precipice for more than 
a thousand feet. Winding around the 
western part of the rock the trail 
passes the "Cellar." Here McArthur 
stood for a moment. "Those are the 
towers Tawiskara built," he said, look- 
ing towards the chimneys ; "and there 
is his sepulcher," as he turned to the 
"Cellar." Then he leaned over. 
There, sure enough, were the steps 
by which the Great Dark One cut his 
way out, and on the crag where his 
foot had been planted could still be 
seen his footsteps. More than five 
hundred feet deep they were. "A 
dark, narrow, dismal tomb," thought 
Ervin. 

He passed on up the trail and in a 
few moments was near the summit 
Leaning against one of the boulders 
he turned his eyes to the West There 
the mountains curved in billowy out- 
line and back of all loomed the huge 
form of the mountain, the gnarled bal- 
sams, like so many great hairs on his 
swelling bosom, boasting to the stars 
that none were so near the heavens, 
of all the groves on this side the 
Father of Waters. The huge chasm 
of the Linville gorge yawned directly 
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at his feet, while rugged bluffs re- 
ceded into the shadows towards the 
Great Estatoe and the snow-capped 
Roan. To the north Grandfather still 
rested in the repose of the ages and 
at the foot of the Eseeolas the crystal 
waters of Silver Creek burst forth in 
their race towards the valley. The 
last rays of the setting sun were gild- 
ing the dome of the rock and dark 
clouds were forming in the valleys, 
seeming to threaten a heavy thunder- 
storm. 

"I will go to the very top," said 
McArthur to himself, "and see the sun 
set and then go back to the camp and 
get ready for the rain and the night." 

Turning back to the trail he now 
climbed the crest and was about to 
mount the highest rock of all when 
he saw a foot sticking from under it 
and a moment later an inquisitive face 
appeared. 

"Hello, McArthur, what are you 
doing up here?" 

"Well, if that ain't Henry Bailey! 
Why, I got restless in the city and 
thought I would come home for a 
change. Horace Miller told me you 
were up here and I thought I would 
come out and camp over night with 
you." The two young men fell into 
earnest conversation, each detailing 
his experience at the front. Eagerly 
they exchanged news and impressions 
and as they lay stretched out in the 
cool shade of the huge rock the sun 
left the meridian and began to decline 
towards the bed of soft mackerel 
clouds prepared for it in the west. 
Ervin felt quieted and soothed. 

"Come," said Henry, springing up 
at last, "we will waste all the afternoon 
talking and poor old Ernest is down 
at the camp getting everything ready 
for our dinner." 

They brushed the twigs from their 
clothes and Ervin gsrve an imitation 
of Mr. Lonovan's patronizing recep- 
tion at the station. 

"Fancy Muddy Mack delivering 
rations or on a clerk's stool I" he 
scoffed. "Mack wouldn't handle any 
stores that would soil his lemon-col- 
ored kids, and sitting on a stool would 



work havoc with the looks of his lav- 
ender pantaloons," jeered Henry. 
They both laughed, ending in a wild, 
loud, boyish whoop, which seemed to 
descend into the valley and then slow- 
ly mount up again on the wings of a 
faint echo. 

"Well, Muddy Mack is certainly a 
no-account," declared Henry. "Do 
you know his kinfolks are telling here 
that he is engaged to a rich Boston 
girl visiting down in Charleston ? And 
that worries me, for I know he went 
through a marriage ceremony with 
Nance West. I was out coon hunting 
last fall and lost my lantern and went 
in to old half-witted Dick Craven's 
house to borrow one and there were 
Mack and Nance. All three of them 
were drunk as lords and before I could 
tell what I wanted Dick said: 'You 
jush time be wishness to mar'ige. 
Where wash we? Oh yesh, at takin' 
handsh part. Now zhoin ri' han's. I 
now p'nounsh you man 'n' wife/ 
Nance went reeling round the room 
singing, 'Now my baby shall have its 
daddy.' It was awful. You know old 
Dick did have a circuit rider's license 
until that tree fell on him and cracked 
his head, and I don't suppose it was 
ever revoked." 

"Well, well," mused Ervin, "and 
now Mack is trying to marry a nice 
girl. Wonder if he remembers the 
marriage." 

"I reckon he must. He sobered up 
a few 4 days afterwards and I've never 
seen him since but I'd hate to think of 
a nice girl marrying the low-down 
pup — you know he has got a soft 
tongue with women." 

Again a dim recollection strove to 
beat its way through Ervin's clouded 
brain, but he couldn't get it clear and 
the impression retreated. 

"It would be bad, by George," he 
admitted; "and Dick Craven is dead, 
so you and Nance would be the only 
ones who could testify. Did you say 
Lavender was at the camp?" 

"Yes, he came three or four hours 
behind me. You know what a long- 
winded old chap he is — well, he has 
got it into his head that President 
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Davis will be the ruin of the Confed- 
erate cause and you ought to hear him 
spout on the subject — got real mad at 
me down in the post office yesterday 
when I defended the President. I 
reckon he's at the camp now, prepar- 
ing arguments to squelch me to-night. 
Well, you'll be with us and you can 
help me out. Didn't you see him as 
you came up?" 

"No, I wanted to come right on, be- 
fore the view got hazy. Fine, isn't 
it ? What on earth are you doing with 
that?" McArthur shuddered as he 
caught sight of a long carving knife 
in Bailey's hand. For fear of that he 
had fled Charleston. 

"That? Oh, I've been carrying it 
around to-day to get up some roots 
and flowers with. I promised Helen 
I would bring her some plants and this 
is the knife she gave me. Pretty mean 
looking, isn't it?" 

McArthur said nothing. There was 
a strange feeling of uneasiness in his 
mind, and at the sight of the knife 
every muscle seemed to grow tense, 
as though to meet some awful strain. 
Bailey turned. "Come on," he said, 
'let's go back to camp." 

"Wait a minute, I want to look over 
this northeast ledge; it is about the 
most precipitous, they say, in the 
whole country; say, leave that thing 
behind you, won't you?" 

Bailey smiled at what he thought a 
joke, and letting the knife drop to the 
ground, walked to the edge of the 
cliff, saying: "111 lie down. You 
hold me." 

He looked down a thousand feet be- 
low and Ervin playfully made as 
though he would push him over the 
edge. A moment later, with face a 
little whiter than usual, Bailey was on 



his feet again, laughing it off. A 
practical joke is always a murder, a 
murder of feeling and influence and 
affection, and sometimes it opens the 
floodgates that the waters of death 
may pour through. 

Another moment or two looking 
down at the valleys below, and, with 
a final glance towards Dunvegan, they 
turned to go down. Passing along 
the ridge of the top, Bailey picked up 
his knife and began to scrape the dirt 
off against a crag. At the first rasp a 
strange, sweet thrill went through 
Ervin's soul, much like that which 
comes to the tiger when, nearly 
starved, it catches the odor of blood. 
He had presence of mind enough to 
say: 

"Please, Henry, I can't stand that." 

The daemon had awakened again! 

"I'll just give the editor a little 
clinic in practical religion, on the text, 
'Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.' He had some fun out 
of my weakness, I'll just make his 
flesh crawl a fraction," thought Bailey, 
as he continued to grate the knife 
against the rock with increasingly vig- 
orous swipes. A man watching Mc- 
Arthur closely would have seen him 
glare at the blade with the set gaze 
of a tiger. His muscles twitched 
convulsively and then stiffened; his 
lips whitened and his face purpled. 

"For God's sake, man," he burst 
out . . . 

A keen, grating rasp that curdled 
his very blood, and then — the fires of 
hell seemed suddenly to have burst 
into full blaze in his inmost soul. A 
kind of mist rose before his eyes, 
bloody, yet dazzling, and with one 
knitting of every muscle, he leaped 
upon his friend ! 



[To be continued] 
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A' JANE, come heah 
ter me. You nee'n't 
er be a-takin* ter 
yer heels nur run- 
nin' up on top ob 
dat wood pile, 
neider. You see dis 
heah switch, doan' 
you ? You better 
come heah an* git 
yo* whuppin* wid hit 
right now, fur you know whut yo pap 
gwine do to you when he comes ter 
dinnah ef I lets him whup ye ! 

"Settin' up dah, rollin' dem white 
eyes erround! I 'spise a black sassy 
nigger, anyhows. Neber min', you'll 
soon git tired a-settin' up dah. I'll 
git you yit; jes' wait. Bird neber 
flew so high up in de a'r dat he didV 



hab ter come down ter git sumpin* ter 
eat 

"Look a-heah, Sa* Jane, Fs got ter 
go git dinnah. I am' got time ter 
fool wid you, but I'll show you how 
ter be a-goin* wid dem white chillun 
an* pullin' all de roas'in-years outen 
Marster's corn fiel'. 

"Whar's de rest ob dem niggers? 
Hidin* in de barn lof, I reckin, but 
neber min* — neber min* !" 

With this parting threat Aunt Han- 
nah shook her switch menacingly at 
Sara Jane, who was perched upon the 
topmost pinnacle of the wood pile, 
amid a heap of tangled brush and 
limbs, where ascent or descent must 
necessarily be a little cautious, and 
where she knew her outraged maternal 
parent could not reach her for the 
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present. Her head was poised saucily 
and her big eyes rolled contemptu- 
ously, and she looked like a jaunty 
little black bird upon her topmost 
bough. 

She was evidently mistress of the 
situation. 

Her conscience, however, was any- 
thing but easy for she knew full well 
her disobedience would bring certain 
punishment in spite of present post- 
ponement. 

Two other woolly heads peeped 
from behind two bales of hay in the 



shall Wait until he comes and let him 
punish you." 

The eldest of the three girls was a 
picture of despair. 

Her bonnie face of eleven summers 
might have borne the grief of a 
broken heart or the burden of a life- 
time's sorrow, as she sat silently un- 
der the weight of conscience-stricken 
dread and misery in her little bed- 
chamber, which she refused to leave, 
and wherein she failed to be com- 
forted during the long forenoon. 

A whipping from Father was some- 



barn loft and listened uneasily for 
every sound which quickened any sus- 
picion of avenging steps with leather 
straps or hickory switches. 

Three brown heads of a fairer type 
were bent in penance in the sitting 
room of the "Big House," while the 
hours dragged wearily by until the 
final reckoning. 

"Muvver, pease whip us now. It 
hurts too bad to wait till Favver 
comes," cried "Little Missie," as they 
called the youngest child at the Hart 
plantation. 

"No, you disobeyed Father and I 



thing she had never dreamed pos- 
sible, and yet, they were waiting in 
momentary anguish for a promised 
switching. 

Mr. Hart had found his three little 
girls with their three little darky 
playmates, making doll babies out of 
his young ears of corn. In his early 
"roasting ear patch" he had found 
disaster and devastation. Corn husks 
and silks were lying scattered in much 
confusion and many ears had been 
plucked and left discarded on the 
ground. 

"Dey make such lovely dollies, 
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Fawer dear," announced Little Mis- 
sie in joyful confidence when Mr. 
Hart first came upon this family of 
doll makers. 

"And when de hair combs out too 
bad, we jes' fro's 'em down an' gets 
anodder one, you see." 

This had continued for some days 
before Mr. Hart discovered the in- 
nocent rogues who were playing at 
keeping house in some unused man- 
gers near the corn patch. 

"Don't pull any more dollies now — 
not another one. Why, we won't 
have any corn to feed my little girls 



they went in a gleeful run to the big 
cornfield whose waving branches cov- 
ered a very large part of the world to 
them. Such lavish wealth, they 
thought; more corn dollies than the 
eye could see or tongue could tell I 

They greedily gathered as many as 
their little arms could hold and with 
six babies each, were soon homeward 
bound. 

But who was that tall man riding 
over the hill? Mr. Hart on his saddle 
horse encountered the marauders just 
as they reached the second slope of 
the rolling blue grass pasture, now 



on, or the old pony either," explained 
the kindly father. "Now, if I see an- 
other ear of corn pulled, somebody 
will get a whipping sure" 

Next morning dawned on six little 
girls going off to play. Three were 
white and three were black; but the 
mother heart in each yearned more 
and more for new corn babies with 
silken hair. 

They viewed the ruin they had 
wrought and looked sorrowfully upon 
the withered ears of corn whose locks 
they had coiled and braided so ten- 
derly the days before. It was not a 
garden, but Satan entered there and 
whispered greater deeds. 

"Let's go to the big cornfield," 
cried daring Bess. "There's millions 
of corn babies there and Father'll 
never know" 

The others needed no urging, so off 



stretching on in wide expanse to meet 
the blue horizon. 

Oh, for some place to fly I Oh, to 
be back in the recesses of the tall, 
thick corn, where the accusing eyes of 
a good papa could not see ! 

A sink hole in the ground would 
have been welcome in that hour of 
discovery to three little maids with 
shame-faced cheeks, and three dusky 
faces, awed and overtaken. 

"Go on back to the house, and 
wait for me at dinner," came the quiet 
tones of Mr. Hart. 

Six little girls turned sick at the 
sight of six times six corn babies and 
went to the house a crestfallen and 
sadder set of little mothers. There 
was no more fun nor play that morn- 
ing. 

When dinner time arrived at last, 
six unhappy little playmates came 
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mutely from their anxious-waiting f uh eber year o* corn dey stole ! Well, 

places to meet their over-hanging pun- I reckin de po' chillun done suffered 

ishment. ernuff. De las' one ub urn's been 

Aunt Hannah's head peered into lookm* lack dey's been kilt, all mawn- 

the sitting room door to see if Mr. in' ! I bet dey am' no mo' corn stole 

performed his obligations, heah dis year. Come heah Sa' Jane. 

athered up her switch. Mealy, you an* Maudy jes* hoi' yo' 

e, come heah ter me. Is hosses. Ef dis switch wars out dey's 

me whuppin' de chillun, plenty mo' in de woods. I's gwine 

? Didn' he whup um but ter do jes* whut Marster done. Eber 

>iece? one ub ye gits six licks erpiece. Come 

ih, hah ! Well sah. One heah ter me, Sa' Jane." 



HE SUNBEAM AND THE ROSE 

A sunbeam threw warm kisses 

To a passion-crimsoned rose, 
Beneath a trellised arbor, 

Where love's crooning zephyr blows. 
Each dancing ray so tender, 

But crowned the rose with grace ; 
The sunbeam chased the shadows 

From her dimpled, beaming face. 

At last her love confessing, 

The rose to splendor grew; 
Her dewy lips each morning, 

Thrilled the happy sunbeam through 
The day in golden glory, 

Forgetting thorns and woes, 
The sunbeam hid at twilight 

In the blushes of the rose. 

The sunbeam woke one morning, 

To find himself alone; — 
The rose that knew his kisses 

From the sacred tryst had gone. 
The sunbeam broken-hearted, 

And in darkest sorrow bowed, 
Sought to hide his melancholy 

In the bosom of a cloud. 

Ralph M. Thomson. 
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kELL yer ma it's the 
]lady with six." 

Margaret Wade 
was slowly closing 
the heavy front door 
after the retreating 
form of Mr. Alvin 
Mallory. It was late 
in the afternoon, al- 
most dude, and she 
had not seen the 
woman with the strapping child a- 
straddle of her left hip, hobbling up 
the steps; and there were other rea- 
sons why she did not see clearly just 
then. 

At the sound of a voice Margaret 
turned, and, with a startled gesture, 
opened wide the door. A ray of light 
from the hall lamp fell across the 
vestibule upon a bedraggled and tat- 
tered figure, twisted out of shape 
by the weight of constant burdens, 
and upon a face creased and sallow 
from neglect and want, but strangely 
ornamented by a pair of faded blue 
eyes, which danced as merrily as 
though the owner had just announced 
herself Queen of May. 

The woman took a quick step for- 
ward, staring unabashed into the tear- 
stained, twitching face before her. 
"Land alive, what you cryin' fer, 
Missy?" she asked wonderingly. 
"You got a pretty dress, an* you don't 
need nothin'!" 

Margaret shaded her eyes with a 
slender hand, and faltered, almost 
apologetically: "It's the light, I think; 
what is it you wish?" 

"Yo'r ma'll remember me, Missy; 
she always does," answered the wom- 
an in soft, tender accents, prompted 
by the young lady's very evident suf- 
ering. That was all she could do in 
the way of sympathy, and her voice 



became caressing, as though she 
were speaking words of comfort 
and encouragement, instead of beg- 
ging bread. "Jes te, l * er that the 
lady with six called by ter see ef she 
couldn't git some scraps fer the brats. 
I've got six, Missy, an' they shore do 
like yo'r ma's cookin'." She seemed 
to think the latter bit of information 
might be cheering, and she smiled be- 
nignly up into Miss Wade's face. 

The "scraps" were sent out, and 
"the lady with six" was asked, very 
ungraciously on the servant's part, to 
call again, as Mrs. Wade was en- 
gaged at present. 

Beggars' visits were frequent oc- 
currences at the Wade home, a home 
noted alike for hospitality toward pil- 
grim guest and friend besought, but 
this particular one had appealed es- 
pecially to the kindly sympathy and 
consideration of the mistress of the 
house, by reason, perhaps, of the up- 
ward turning curves about the mouth 
and eyes, and on account of the chil- 
dren. So it was not astonishing to 
the members of the household to find 
Mrs. Wade, a week later, pleasantly 
entertaining the mother and child in 
her sunny sitting room. 

"Yo'r nigger don' like fer me ter 
come ter yo'r front door, so I jes 
come roun' ter the side, ter save trou- 
ble," a sprightly, unmistakable voice 
had announced, and looking up from 
her sewing, Mrs. Wade had been con- 
strained to invite the blue-eyed wom- 
an and the dirty-faced baby to be seat- 
ed and welcome. 

"I think I forgot to ask your name," 
Mrs. Wade said, after the first greet- 
ings and weather observations had 
been exchanged. 

"My name's Miz Jones, what wus 
Henr'etta Jenkins, but ef you cain't 
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remember hit, I don* min\ I never 
min's what folks calls me, so long as 
they calls me at the right time. My 
man, what got kilt on the cyar trade 
las' year, he always called me Henny 
when he wus sober." 

Mrs. Wade nodded understanding- 
ly, and asked graciously as to the wel- 
fare of the other children. 

"Q, they're so-so," answered Mrs. 
Jones, highly pleased. "Molly — she's 
the one what's kindefr puny — she's 
wors'n common, an' Jinny — she's the 
one what's always er bitin' 'er tongue — 
she fell down yistiddy an' mighty nigh 
bit hit out'n 'er mouth, but the yuthers, 
they're so-so. Jakie, he's drivin' the 
swill cart now, an' he gits fifty cents 
er week fer hit, but it takes mos' er 
his money ter buy 'im breeches, he 
gits so nasty. Ef we had er pig, now, 
an' er place ter put it at, we could feed 
hit right erlong out'n Jakie's cart, but 
we ain't got neither one ner yuther." 

Here the baby interrupted the easy 
flow of this somewhat one-sided con- 
versation by a series of unaccounta- 
ble howls; whereupon Mrs. Jones 
shook him and spanked him to a de- 
gree that would have bordered on the 
unmerciful, had not Mrs. Wade come 
to the rescue with a biscuit, and re- 
stored peace. 

"I jes have ter be patient with this 
'ere chile," Mrs. Jones explained, 
soothingly. "You see, he wuz borned 
after his pa wuz kilt, and he cain't 
he'p bein' curi'us. Hit's a wonder 
ter me he ain't more curi'us than what 
he is-, seein' what him an' me went 
through with." 

In spite of the pathos of the situ- 
ation, Mrs. Wade could scarcely re- 
press a smile, having just witnessed 
an example of her visitor's motherly 
patience. "Can you do any kind of 
work?" she asked. 

"Well, now, I wus jes er goin' ter 
ast you ef you didn' hev no curtains 
you c'u'd gimme ter wash. I washes 
curtains when I kin git 'em ter do. I 
cain't rightly do nothin' 'cept hoe. 
I us'ter hoe fer pap, an' he said I 'uz 
worth six niggers at hoein'. You see, 
I cain't never go out ter people's 
houses ter do nothin', cause er the 



child'en. You wouldn' b'lieve hit, but 
once't when I went out to wash, 
Bunchy, he turned er kittle er bilin' 
water onter Jinny's leg, an' Neilly, she 
mighty nigh set down in Miz Ray's 
wash pot." 

Mrs. Wade let the matter pass that 
calamities which befell the children 
while her mother worked seemed to 
be withheld when she went forth to 
beg. She was running over in mind 
the list of cast-off clothes of her own 
flock which might be of use in the 
Jones family. And to this end she 
asked : "How do you manage to clothe 
so many?" 

"Folks is jes so good," Mrs. Jones 
responded heartily. "Why, ladies 
like you gives me things, an' I twis's 
'em erbout an' makes 'em kinder fit 
An' Mr. Perkins, what keeps the shoe 
shop ercrost the dump, he men's an' 
patches the shoes. He's got six his- 
self, an' the rheumatiz, an' his wife's 
dead, but we gits erlong — Aint yo'r 
daughter well?" She suddenly whis- 
pered the question, seeing Margaret 
in a loose, white gown passing, ghost- 
like, through the hall. 

"Not quite, I fear," said Mrs. Wade, 
with something like a sigh, 

"She looks real sick," was Mrs. 
Jones' comment, while she shook her 
head compassionately. 

When Mrs. Jones left the Wade 
house that morning she carried a large 
bundle on the hip opposite the baby, 
and she was under promise to call on 
Monday for the upper bedroom cur- 
tains. As she went down the street, 
she was thinking about the young 
lady. 

"Somethin's er-ailin' uv 'er," she 
said to herself, "an' I b'lieve that tall 
young man what I seen er-comin' out 
er the house that day is at the bottom 
uv hit. She wus er-cryin', all suddent- 
like and distressful, when I come up 
ter the door, she wus so, ef she dtd 
try ter hide hit. An' I ain't forgot 
how he like ter er-run over me an' 
Johnny. He looked like he didn' hev 
time ter see nobody ner nothin.' " 

When she reached the little house 
down on the dump, which had been 
built for a shop, but which the tinkers 
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and butchers and Chinese laundrymen, 
who had occupied it in rapid succes- 
sion, found unprofitable, and so it had 
come to be a residence, she found the 
children in an uproar. Bunchy had 
the floor when his mother came into 
the bare, ill-smelling room, and depos- 
ited the baby and the bundle on the 
dilapidated bed in the far corner. 

"It's the cofhn factory" he was say- 
ing emphatically; "Ma, it's a coffin 
fact'ry." 

"Land alive, Bunchy, air you cra- 
zy?'' demanded Mrs. Jones. "Come 
'ere, Molly, an' see this pretty dress 
what Miz Wade give you." 

"They're goin' ter tear our house 
down; the man said so," cried Molly, 
ignoring the dress, in the face of a 
greater excitement. 

"He did, he did," reiterated Neilly. 

"He ast where our ma wus at, an' 
he said he'd come back ergin," ex- 
plained Molly. 

"He said caskit fact'ry," insisted 
Bunchy, "an' that means coffins! I 
know it do, fer I seen one er them 
kind er fact'ries oncet." 

"Well, the house ain't tore down 
yit, an' the coffins ain't er-botherin' 
uv us ter-day, an' I've brung home 
some new duds an' somethin' ter eat." 
And Mrs. Jones began distributing 
the collected bits of food among the 
now eager applicants, which included 
two small members of the Perkins 
family. 

"Gee, gimme the muffin!" shouted 
Bunchy, reaching greedily across Jin- 
ny, who refrained from biting her 
tongue long enough to protest. The 
muffin was divided between the two, 
and the entire contents of the package 
equally allotted, a portion being set 
aside for the absent Jakie. 

"Ain't this 'ere a pretty dress fer 
Molly?" asked the mother, holding up 
a sweeping garment. "It's a young 
lady's dress, but then I kin cut off the 
tail an' the sleeves an' make Neilly 
one out'n 'em. An' Jinny kin have 
this'n with the sky-pink yoke. An' I 
kin make Jakie two shirts out'n this 
piece er calico what Miz Wade said 
u'd do fer winder curtains — ain't hit 
a pretty coal-yaller color? Ef Jakie 



don' like hit, I kin give hit ter Sallie 
Perkins fer a petticoat." 

When the children had scattered, 
Mrs. Jones' mind reverted to Miss 
Margaret and the tall, frowning young 
man. Then slowly her thoughts came 
down to the casket factory and her 
own prospective homelessness. 

"I reckon maybe somebody '11 give 
me ernother house somewheres ter 
live in, but that young man might nev- 
er know that Miss Marg'ret's er-pinin' 
herse'f ter death erbout'n him, she 
said aloud, as she walked slowly 
across the road toward Mr. Perkins' 
shop. "I'll ast Mr. Perkins erbout 
the fact'ry, but I mus'n' tell nobody 
but myse'f erbout Miss Marg'ret — 
'less'n 'tis the young man hisse'f— ef 
I kin find 'im." The last words were 
a sudden inspiration. She stopped 
short in the middle of the dump, shut 
her lips tightly together, and nodded 
determinedly. She did not argue with 
herself as to the feasibility of her 
plan, nor as to the propriety of her 
undertaking its accomplishment. The 
facts stood out in her mind as facts, 
not as probabilities, and the truth most 
evident was that somebody who had 
eyes to see was needed to set things 
right. The subtle sense of kindness 
which pervaded alike her nature and 
Mrs. Wade's made for them a com- 
mon interest, and though she did not 
know the name nor the possible where- 
abouts of the man whom she believed 
to be implicated, she knew that she 
would do what she could. She as- 
sured herself that she would recog- 
nize the young man on sight, and fur- 
ther than that she did not trouble her- 
self. What she should do, having 
found him, or what she would say, 
were questions beyond her. Her only 
definite thought was that an innocent 
young lady was suffering on account 
of a sinning man, and that it should 
not be if she could put an end to it. 

She began her search the very next 
day by invading the business districts 
where men congregated, and peering 
into the faces of all who in any way 
resembled him whom she sought. So 
often were her pilgrimages repeated, 
and so constantly was she on the 
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streets that men began to look upon 
her as a crazy person, and to speak 
to one another regarding her. But 
her ready smile, when accosted, and 
her apparent harmlessness at all times 
left her free to come again the next 
day and the next. Once she was ar- 
rested for vagrancy, and often she 
forgot to beg until the demands of 
her family sent her in other direc- 
tions, for it was not on the streets nor 
of men that she asked for food and 
clothing. She paid frequent visits to 
the Wade home, more to see or to 
get news of Miss Margaret than to 
further her own interests. 

Sometimes she saw Mrs. Wade, 
sometimes one of the children playing 
in the yard, or perhaps only a servant, 
but each time she learned that the 
young lady was growing thinner and 
weaker, and at last that she lay on her 
bed, wan and listless all day long. 

One day, returning late from an all- 
day's search, Mrs. Jones found that 
the "coffin man" had again called. 

"He said he'd be back terrectly," 
said Molly. And, indeed, before the 
tired woman had her bonnet off, a 
buggy with two gentlemen in it was 
standing before the small platform in 
front. 

"Land alive!" Mrs. Jones ejacu- 
lated, with such fervor that all the six 
came running to learn what had hap- 
pened. They found their mother 
squinting her eyes and staring through 
the half-opened door in a most unac- 
countable manner. Discovering the 
buggy, there was a chorus of excited 
voices: "That's him, Ma; that's the 
coffin man." 

"I b'lieve 'tis him," Mrs. Jones mut- 
tered, half aloud. But it was not the 
one on whose pale face she had fixed 
her gaze who was speaking: 

"This is my property, Madam, and 
I called to give you notice that this 
house must be vacated by the first of 
the month. We are going to put up 
a factory here. Now you see, Mal- 
lory, there are a hundred feet on the 
dump," and he went on explaining the 
extent and nature of the business to 
his companion. 

Mrs. Jones listened as quietly and 



as respectfully as she could, but she 
kept her eyes constantly and critically 
on the man who was unconcernedly 
flipping the dump's dust with the tip 
of his whip. 

That she was being turned out of 
what to her was home, and that she 
knew of no place where she might go, 
seemed of no consequence. 

"I'd like ter speak ter this 'ere gen- 
tleman, please," was her only reply, 
when her landlord repeated his wishes. 

Mr. Alvin Mallory glanced up, sur- 
prised. His friend laughed derisively, 
and it was that laugh which made Mr. 
Mallory step out of the buggy and 
follow the woman into the room with 
the shabby bed, the rows of empty, 
dust-covered shelves, and the worse 
than untidy children. 

"I knowed yo'r face, sir," began 
Mrs. Jones. "I never seen you but 
oncet, but you made a sweet young 
lady cry, an' I want ter tell you that 
you'd orter go an' make hit up, ef you 
don' want 'dr ter be sick-like an' 
dyin'." 

"What do you mean?" demanded 
the astonished young man. 

"Didn't you a'most run over me an' 
Johnny one evenin' at Miz Wade's 
gate?" She pointed toward Johnny, 
who was alternately scrubbing the 
grimy floor with a baked sweet pota- 
to and biting from the sticky tuber. 

The man hesitated, scowling dark- 
ly. "Why, I remember — " he gasped. 

"That you made Miss MargVet 
cry?" urged the woman, eagerly. 

"Cry? he looked up, startled, as 
though he had not before under- 
stood. 

"An' she's been white an' ghos'-like 
ever since, an* ailin' all the time, till 
now she's like to die." 

"What do you know of Miss Wade's 
affairs?" he suddenly asked, very 
haughtily, remembering where he 
was. 

"Nothin', sir, 'cept I goes there a- 
callin' on her ma, sometimes. She's 
a real nice lady, Miz Wade is, an' 
her daughter's a angel." 

The blue eyes glinted triumphantly. 

"She was crying that day! Is it 
possible that — and I was going to 
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start abroad to-morrow!" Mr. Mal- 
lory passed through the door, mutter- 
ing to himself, as one walking and 
talking in a dream. Outside, he turned 
back hastily: 

"I am obliged to you/ he said, and 
added, thoughtfully: "and what will 
you do when they take your house?" 

"O, I don' know, yit," Mrs. Jones 
responded, cheerily. "I ain't never 
died frum lack er livin' an' I been 
hereabouts fer some time." 

Shortly before the end of the month, 
Mr. Mallory came again to the house 
on the dump and knocked on the 
closed door. But the shutters were 
up, and there was no response". A 
crowd of ragged children stared at 
him from the doorway of the shoe 
shop opposite. Presently Mrs. Jones 
appeared. 

"Howdy," she called, fairly beam- 
ing with the pleasure of seeing him. 

"Have you moved?" Mr. Mallory 
asked, advancing to meet her. 

"Well, you see, Mr. Perkins, what 
keeps the shoe shop over here, he's 
got six an' the rheumatiz, an' his 
wife's dead, an' he needed a cheerful 
soul, ef ever a man did, ter he'p 'im 
erlong — so me an' Mr. Perkins, we 
got married." 

Mr. Mallory laughed openly. He 
couldn't help it. "And you all live 
in that little house?" 

"O, yes," said Mrs. Perkins, gaily 
and in no wise offended. "Only 
'Liza Perkins, she works out, an' Jim 
Perkins, he run away frum home, so 
that takes off two." 

"May I come in and congratulate 
Mr. Perkins?" asked Mr. Mallory. 

"Certingly, sir; come right in — git 
out'n the way, child'en. This is my 
ole man, sir." i 

Mr. Perkins glanced up, with weak- 
ened eyes, over his spectacles, and 
arose from his bench with evident 
pain. 

"I am glad to meet you, Mr. Per- 
kins," spoke Mr. Mallory, cordially, 
"and I wish to congratulate you on 



getting such a cheerful, unselfish 
wife — why, do you know, when she 
was in trouble herself, she thought 
only of others, and she has niade me 
the happiest man on earth — except 
yourself — and I have come to invite 
her to my wedding." 

"Well, now, ain't that jes' too 
nice?" drawled Mrs. Perkins, delight- 
edly. 

"Yes," unconsciously agreed Mr. 
Mallory; "and Miss Wade wishes to 
send you a new dress to wear. She 
says that she wants you to see her 
married, because, but for you, we 
should have gone on misunderstand- 
ing one another to the end of time. 
And, Mr. Perkins, I didn't know when 
I came that this good woman was mar- 
ried to you. It was my intention to 
offer her and her children the use of 
a little truck farm out here on the 
Creek Pike a piece — " 

The children's eyes, both Jones' and 
Perkins', grew larger as they listened. 
Mrs. Perkins, overwhelmed, for once 
had nothing to say, and Mr. Perkins' 
lower lip hung down at absolute at- 
tention. 

"Perhaps you'd like to move your 
family out and turn them in on the 
furrows. There is a good house, and 
you can all have work and a living. 
What do you say?" 

"Hit shorely does make my rheu- 
matiz better jes ter hear you mention 
sech things ez cabbage rows an' per- 
tato patches," said Mr. Perkins, rub- 
bing his reddened eyes slowly. "What 
you say, Henr'etta?" 

"I say hit shorely is kind er Mr. 
Mallory ter give us the chanst. I'm 
a spang good hoer, Pap always said 
so, an' hit's time the brats wuz er- 
learnin' somethin' useful. With sech 
er chanst there's no tellin' but what 
we'll be millioners in no time. I wisht 
you unboundin' happiness, Mr. Mal- 
lory, you an' yo'r sweet young lady." 

"Bless you," added Mr. Perkins. 

"And bless you," smiled Mr. Alvin 
Mallory. 
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Jest er dreamin', in the shadder uv the 
honeysuckle vine 
That around the open doorway, its arms 
in beauty twine; 
Jest er dreamin' uv the summer, with its 
birds en flowers en bees, 
En the mockin' bird er singin' in the big 
June-apple trees. 

Jest er settin' an er dreamin', with my head 
upon my hands, 
While my footsteps seem to wander back 
again to childhood lands. 
Jest er livin' o'er my boyhood, en them days 
so long ergo, 
Before my hands growed old en feeble, 
and my steps so short en slow. 

Jest er settin' here er dreamin', while a tear 
steals in my eye, 
Uv my home an uv my mother en them 
happy days gone by; 
When my life wuz jest er brooklet and its 
voice a happy song, 
Dancing out among the shadders, bright 
en nappy all erlong. 

But these eyes air gettin' dimmer, en these 
hands air growin' cold, 
All the birds hev left the tree-tops, en the 
old man's growin' old. 
Jest er settin' an' er waitin' fer the time 
when I shall go, 
Fer the old man's growin' weary, en he's 
in the way, you know. 

I saw a picture once, a picture that 
I have never forgotten — a beautiful 
picture, although it was so plain and 
simple, so void of ostentation and vani- 
ty, and I wonder after all, if it is not 
the simple, plain and unassuming 
things of life that are always the most 
beautiful, that touch the heart-strings 
with a sweeter touch and make a 
deeper impression upon the memory. 
This picture was entitled "Deserted/' 
and showed the old country home- 
stead in all its rugged beauty — the 
weather-beaten house with its moss- 



covered roof, its great gray chim- 
neys, its mildewed gables, and its rick- 
ety steps. A rambling rosebush clam- 
bered over the doorstoop in truant 
profusion, and a gorgeous morning- 
glory vine almost hid the. small win- 
dow with its wooden shutters hanging 
on their leather hinges. 

The yard, too, with its wealth of 
flowers and shrubbery, had grown up 
with briars and weeds, showing that 
no hand was there to keep them out. 
No smoke came out from the chim- 
neys to curl up, and above the spread- 
ing branches of the old oaks, that 
stood — hoary sentinels — guarding the 
solitary scene. No object of human 
or animal life was visible to break the 
strange silence : no children with their 
merry laughter as they romped in 
wanton glee, no old folks with bended 
forms and faces furrowed by the 
hand of Time, no young folks to sit 
near each other in the soft light of 
die golden sunset, or the gray twi- 
lights dancing shadows, and whisper 
into listening ears the wordless melo- 
dy of love's old song. 

No light shone through the swing- 
ing shutters and the half open door, 
yet there was something else which 
made the scene more impressive and 
the picture more sad and touching: 
out in one corner of the yard, shel- 
tered by trailing vines of roses, and 
branches of purple lilac, were two 
wooden slabs, gray and weather- 
stained, which marked the head of 
two grass-covered mounds where two 
hearts, weary and worn and restless, 
were sleeping. Upon the slabs were 
these words in rude, uneven letters: 
"Father" and "Mother." Beneath 
the picture was written: 
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"The young folks have gone to the 
city and left the old folks behind." 

Ah! how well this told the story, 
so sad, so true, and so often repeated. 
The tale of human love, of human sor- 
row, and of human separation. The 
forgetfulness of those who go, and 
the loneliness of those who are left 
behind,to sit in the twilight of life 
with folded hands, and eyes tear- 
dimmed — gazing with eager yearning 
out into the great, broad world, into 
which their loved ones have gone. 

The children who play around the 
doorstep in the sunshine soon grow 
to be men and women, and go out 
from the old home, out from the love 
and care of father and mother; away 
from their words of wisdom and ad- 
vice; out from the influence of their 
noble lives, and the blessedness of 
their endless bounty, to become, may- 
be, beggars at the gates of a heartless 
world, and to long in vain for the soft 
twilight shadows of the old home-^ 
and a mother's arms. Out into the 
way that is long, and the path that is 
strange and hard, and along the high- 
way of pleasure and the byways of 
sin. 

They go like birds that have learned 
to use their wings, and like birds, 
they never return to last year's nests ; 
new scenes please them most, new 
pleasures entice them on, and so they 
wing their flight out and on, until 
they forget the pathway back over 
the broad, green fields to the old home 
on the hill, and the old folks who 
watch and wait with aching hearts, 
and yearning eyes — watching, wait- 
ing, longing for those who left them, 
in the old dead days that seem but 
yesterday — watching, waiting, hoping, 
although in vain — for the return of 
the children who have grown too large 
for mother's arms, too large for 
father's admonitions, too large for the 
old home, and will come no more; 
still the old folks never cease to watch 
and wait and pray, and at each day's 
dose, when soft, gray shadows come 
and mantle all the earth, and fading 
eyes try in vain to pierce the dim twi- 
light they go to rest, saying to each 
other, "They will come to-morrow." 



Each morning finds them looking, like 
eager children, out into the great be- 
yond that holds these loved ones, look- 
ing with renewed hope; and each 
evening finds them weary and heart- 
sick but still trusting, still looking and 
praying, until at last they grow so 
weary they can no longer watch, and 
so, with one last sweet prayer whis- 
pered by trembling lips, and stream- 
ing eyes lifted up to God, they fold 
their hands, all rough and worn by 
toil, and go, at last, to that long rest 
and sleep from which no care, no 
voice, nor busy world can waken 
them. 

In this picture it must have been 
different; the young folks stayed at 
home until they had laid those dear 
old forms to rest beneath the shadow 
of the door and then they went away. 
'Tis better thus, for then the old hearts 
will not, or cannot, worry over those 
who have gone out into the surging 
crowd which throngs the highway of 
life. If death comes, ere the children 
depart, then they do not sit alone 
and brood over their sorrow. If those 
who go forget the old home and its 
inmates, then they cannot feel the 
sting of neglect, and weep as they 
say, "God bless our child." 

If shame comes, or disgrace, or dis- 
honor, then they are spared the mis- 
ery and the torture of the blow, for 
the grave is a jealous lover and guards 
its secrets well ; it closes the ear, dims 
the sight, and brings forgetfulness. 
'Tis better thus ; 'tis best for all, and 
better still for those who stay behind. 
The grave looks dreary but it brings 
relief. Every grassy mound covers a 
heart that does not ache or bleed, and 
smooths forever the wrinkles from 
the furrowed brow of care. 



THOSE WHO ARE LEFT 

I know 'tis best for those who stay behind, 
To be at rest within the church-yard 
still; 
For naught can bring again the summer- 
time, 
And Youth's sweet cup, when emptied, 
cannot fill. 

The little ones that play around the door, 
Soon grow too large to stand at mother's 
knee; 
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And naughty feet that muddy up the floor, 
Soon wander off o'er life's wide, dreary 
sea. 

They grow too large to stay within the 
nest, 
They grow too wise for father's kind ad- 
vice; 
Wise heads 1 they think they know just 
what is best, 
They sing and dance, but cannot pay the 
price. 

Tis best that those who are left behind to 
weep, 
To watch and wait, to wait and watch in 
vain: 
Who silently their daily vigils keep. 
Should miss the joy than realize the 
pain. 

Tis best that they should sleep beneath the 
sod, 
Beneath the roses and beneath the dew: 
Tis best they go to be at rest with God. 
Than live to Know some heart has proved 
untrue. 

Tis best for all — for those who go or stay, 
Those who must stay behind or those 
who will to go; 
For night at last must follow up the day, 
And after joy there comes the taste of 
woe. 

We never know how aches the heart we 
leave, 
When first we stray from home— its love 
and rest, 
How day by day the ones we leave do 
grieve. 
The while they pray, "O, God! Thou 
knowest best." 

Francois Ren6 de Chateaubriand, the 
"Genius of Christianity," said of pic- 
tures: "The New Testament changes 
the genius of painting. Without tak- 
ing away any of its sublimity, it im- 
parts to it a higher degree of tender- 
ness. Who has not a hundred times 
admired the Nativity, the Virgin and 
the Child, the Flight into the Desert, 
the Crowning with Thorns, the Sacra- 
ments, the Mission of the Apostles, 
the Taking down from the Cross, the 
Women at the Holy Sepulchre? Can 
Bacchanals, Festivals of Venus, rapes, 
metamorphoses, affect the heart like 
the pictures taken from the Scripture? 
Christianity everywhere holds forth 
virtue and misfortune to our view, 
and polytheism is a system of crimes 
and prosperity. Our religion is our 
own history: it was for us that so 
many tragic spectacles were given to 
the world : we are parties in the scenes 



which the pencil exhibits to our view. 
A Greek, most assuredly, felt no kind 
of interest in thp picture of a demigod 
who cared not whether he was happy 
or miserable: but the most moral and 
the most impressive harmonies per- 
vade the Christian subjects." 

We view a fine painting of the cru- 
cifixion of Christ, so life-like, so full 
of human nature and so realistic, and 
we almost feel our faces grow hot 
with shame at such an outrage on the 
sacred form of the Saviour, feeling 
that we are almost a party to the 
crime, so forcibly are the tragic effects 
of the painting brought forth, and so 
closely are the currents of the human 
soul connected with the springs of 
art. 

I saw a picture once as it hung in a 
magnificent hall of art, among hun- 
dreds of other paintings — the best that 
human skill could execute. It hung 
in a secluded corner away from the 
path of the crowds that came and went 
day after day, and many there were 
who passed it by for the more magnifi- 
cent paintings which hung upon the 
wall before it; but many people who 
loved the sublimity of art stopped to 
look and many lingered long, gazing 
at the unspeakable beauty of it, and 
yet it was a modest picture after 
all. It was only a picture of a field 
in autumn after the garnering of the 
grain, a broad stretch of level acreage 
bounded only by the gray of the 
autumn horizon and lulled into voice- 
less slumber by the sweep of the au- 
tumn wind. The sedge grass covered 
its undulating stretches, waving be- 
neath the leaden sky like a second 
bounteous yield of golden grain, and 
it seemed as if one could almost hear 
the sough of the wind through it, like 
the murmuring of the waves upon an 
ocean strand. There was no sign of 
human life, no lowing cattle, no wan- 
dering sheep herds, no "plodding 
plowman," no farmhouse, gray and 
old, with its weather beaten gables 
and its moss covered roof, no curling 
of smoke from the chimneys to mingle 
with the drifting clouds, not even a 
buzzard drifting across the sunset sky, 
nothing but dumb, silent nature in all 
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the beauty and in all the loneliness 
of an autumn sunset : and yet I have 
never seen a picture that seemed to 
tell so much or which seemed half so 
beautiful, dressed, as it were, in the 
common garb of life. There was na- 
ture, unmarred, untainted, and un- 
trammeled by human workmanship: 
silence was there, glory was there, 
beauty was there and simplicity — so 
there I found art in all its attributes. 

The human appetite is too shallow 
and craves too much the unreal and 
the imitative. It sees only the false 
lines made by the hand of man, and 
is blind to the best of all, the artist 
touch of the hand of the Creator. 

In a magazine I saw another pic- 
ture. It was a picture of the sea and 
the pathless beach after the sunset tint 
had faded from the water and the twi- 



light shadows had gathered thick 
upon the heels of the departing day. 
There was no lighthouse, no vessel 
riding far out upon the waste of blue, 
no gray seagulls drifting along above 
the rolling surf — nothing but the 
trackless ocean stretching out towards 
an unknown shore, the darkness hov- 
ering over all, and one lone star, 
bright as a beacon light set in the 
western sky like a diamond on a cloth 
of darkest green, and beneath the pic- 
ture was this verse which made it 
complete : 

"Beyond the gently rippling beach 
The placid waters of the bay: 
Beyond the bay the curving reach 

Of land that bars the open sea: 
And then the ocean spreading free 

To the horizon dim and far: 
Then, faint and pale, one glimmering star : 
Beyond the star— ah, who can say?' 



Time: 



Reply: 



TIME AND I 

Carelessly I mow them down, 
Grasses green, grasses brown, 
Flowers limp, flowers red, 
All are dust beneath my tread. 

Seeming despot, 'tis not true. 
We are daily killing you. 
And 'tis really not a crime, 
If aright we're killing Time. 



With a thought of love and power, 
With the plucking of a flower, 
Deeds of good and deeds of ill — 
Thus the monster, Time, we kill. 

When I fall for lack of breath, 
Time, 'twill only be your death. 
Thou art dead henceforth, but see 
Life eternal waits for me. 



Lucia Bell Cook. 
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NOW, Josephine Gwendolen," 
admonished Alice rebuking- 
ly, "you must never, never 
sit at the table with your 
shoulders hunched over sideways like 
that. Don't you know that the table 
is the properest place in the world for 
manners? Here, sit up perfectly 
straight, like this," leaning forward 
and arranging the indifferent Jose- 
phine Gwendolen's shoulders in a 
more becoming posi- 
tion. "A n d please 
don't look steady at 
your plate; folks will 
think you're bashful 
and just come in from 
the country, or that 
you're mad; and you 
know that you're not 
bashful, for you've al- 
ways lived on the 
fashionablest square 
in the town, and 
you've never been to 
the country in your life 
except in a carriage. 
Are you mad? O-oh! 
Josephine Gwendolen 
Allen ! I'd be ashamed, 
and just because I pun- 
ished you last night for 
staring so I You've 
been holding it all this time, just like 
the spiteful little spoiled you are — no, 
I don't mean that, Gwendolen, dear," 
her eyes suddenly filling with tears, 
"the spoiled is all my fault, and you're 
not to blame for that. You couldn't 
help the way I treated you, of course, 
nor the — the supercility it got you to 
feeling." 

The little girl's eyes had grown 
anxious at the stolid impassiveness — 



cold scorn, it seemed to her — of the 
dear face opposite. She busied her- 
self about the tea things with trem- 
bling fingers, glancing covertly at the 
unyielding face from time to time. 
Suddenly her anxiety got the better 
of her sense of propriety, and she 
leaned forward again, oblivious of the 
unpardonable breach of etiquette she 
was committing in leaving a tiny 
spoon in the cup of cambric tea she 
had been stirring. 

"Josephine Gwendo- 
len," she said gently, 
"you know I don't 
want to keep nagging 
you, or to be hectoring. 
I just want you to be 
the perfect lady in 
everything that it's so 
easy for you to be 
i naturally, dear; and 
> it's only that you're so 
— so indifferent. You're 
perfectly lovely in the 
drawing room enter- 
taining company, and 
in the carriage driving 
out, and when we're 
by ourselves thinking 
and planning things ; 
but that's not all. It's 
at the table that folks 
show what they really are. You must 
not eat too fast, dear, for that looks 
like you're hungry, nor too slow, for 
then you're bashful or — or incon- 
veniencing somebody; and you must 
not look at your plate too long, for 
that makes folks think you don't know 
what to say, or are trying to be im- 
polite; and you mustn't look up and 
stare very long, for that's impolite, 
too. I know it's awful hard, Gwen- 
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dolen, dear, to remember everything, 
and I've made mistakes myself some- 
times; but we all want to be perfect 
ladies, perfect etiquette ladies, I mean 
— no, perfect — perfect deportment 
ladies, and the table's the hardest and 
best place to learn. When you've got 
all the deportment, and all the etiquette, 
and all the polite attention, there 
won't be any more to learn. And, 
Gwendolen, dear," lowering her voice 
to a whisper, "I've learned the way to 
learn. It's just the betweenness. You 
mustn't be too much of anything. If 
you are you're too forward or too 
backward or too tomboyish or too stiff 
or too self-conscious or too not con- 
scious at all. You mustn't be any- 
thing too much. 

"But that isn't all. You must never 
look or say anything disagreeable at 
the table. That isn't the place for it, 
and it isn't the properest way. If you 
feel achefied, keep it to yourself till 



you get away from the table and off 
into some corner by yourself; then 
you can groan and carry on. And 
you mustn't speak bad about anybody, 
and only talk of pleasant things that'll 
make folks smile and feel like they 
want to laugh. That makes diges- 
tion, and digestion's what makes folks 
happy and — wise and good. I didn't 
study that out of my own head, dear, 
nor learn it from betweenness, for I 
heard the doctor tell it himself. So 
it's so. 

"That's all, Josephine Gwendolen, 
only that you mustn't ever, ever talk 
about yourself, or act bigoty, or tell 
folks what they ought to do, or" — 

There was a long self-convicting 
pause, followed by a humble, "Oh, 
Gwenny, dear, and here I'm doing 
that very thing myself. I'm awful 
sorry. Now let's eat our lunch, then 
we'll try and learn the properest be- 
tweenness together." 



OUTWARD BOUND 

Sailing, sailing, 
Over the waters and over the world, 
High to the heaven our sheets unfurled ; — 

Hailing, hailing 
Our Lord the Sun, our Lady Moon, 
The starlight Night, the ardent Noon; — 

Failing, 

Paling, 

To twilights breathless, 
And dreamings deathless, 
And aft the Creole sailor's croon. 

Leaping, leaping, 
Quick with the quivering life of the Trades, — 
On our bow grows the sea-line, to windward it fades ; — 

Steeping, steeping 
The good ship and her mariners 
In sea-light, sea-dark, years and years ; — 
Creeping, 
Sleeping, 

The Wind-God numbers 
Our sudden slumbers, 
Our eeriest fancies, strangest fears. 

George Herbert Clarke. 
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A LITTLE SERMON ON HEAVEN 

By Carl Holliday 
Text: Behold, the Kingdom of God is within you! — Luke 17:21. 



HEAVEN is a condition of the 
soul. Many people seem to 
think it is a future million- 
dollar residence where they 
will have the privilege of doing what 
the sinful do here on earth. Your 
Heaven is just a little larger than 
your soul. If your soul is big enough 
to include all your fellowmen, then 
your Heaven must be large. 

The chief difference between the 
souls of men is their seating capacity. 
The same is true of our various opin- 
ions of Heaven. According to some 
creeds, Heaven need not be more 
than two by four, with room to spare 
at that. 

The Kingdom of Heaven comes 
down to earth whenever it gets a sin- 
cere invitation. The trouble is that 
most people are seeking an invitation 
to go up there instead of inviting it 
down. We place our crosses too high 
— away up on top of a steeple, where 
one is liable to injure his backbone 
trying to look up at them. That may 
be the reason why some "followers of 
the cross" have no backbone; they've 
ruined it on gazing at crosses on 
church-steeples instead of the crosses 
on the sidewalk about them. 

Heaven is not a private concern. 
It is a joint-stock company, with no 
preferred stock! This is a bitter pill 
for some who would like to be sinners 
and are afraid to. Hence comes the 
brimstone idea of Hell. Your Heav- 
enward-bound are great sticklers for 
equalization. Their creed is: Good 
time in this world, bad time in the 



next; bad time in this world, good 
time in the next. Many of the Heav- 
enward-bound believe it impossible to 
have a Heaven in both worlds. Such 
men will never bring the Kingdom of 
Heaven to earth; it would make 
things too pleasant for the Hellward- 
bound. 

We have several very close ap- 
proaches to Heaven here on earth. 
Springtime is one; summer, fall and 
winter are a few others. Yet God 
makes spring out of a little dust and 
the sunshine I Perhaps that's what 
Heaven is : a little less dust and a lit- 
tle more sunshine. Some souls, how- 
ever, are afraid to mix dust and sun- 
shine ; some are not ; and there's your 
difference between a small man and a 
great man. 

Then remembering that out of a 
little dust and the sunshine, God 
makes the spring, let us resolve to 
look upon the trampled dust of hu- 
manity with the sunshine of love and 
sympathy, knowing that in due season 
the seeds of kindness planted in the 
weary hearts of sorrowing men shall 
spring forth into the glorious bloom 
of universal love, and that there shall 
come at length into their hearts and 
into ours that most wondrous of mira- 
cles — the springtide. Then, indeed, 
shall the Kingdom of Heaven de- 
scend unto earth, and "there shall be 
no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain ; for the former things are passed 
away." 

Amen. 
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WHY UNCLE ESSEX LEFT HOME 

By Frank Branan 



IF PETER had been more inter- 
ested in the mercantile business, 
and less concerned about outside 
affairs, Saturdays' sales would 
perhaps have been larger. But a boy 
of seventeen years does not interest 
himself in profit and loss as much as 
an older man, or a stockholder. Five 
days of the week were spent in the 
schoolroom; the sixth, not being the 
day of rest, according to his father's 
religious views (which Peter thought 
keenest on that particular scruple), 
was understood to be the day spent 
behind the counter. 

Business had not been very en- 
grossing all day ; and Peter's easy po- 
sition, with feet of divergent aims 
spanning the side entrance to the 
store, suggested a relaxation all round. 
There he sat, undisturbed by aught 
save the heat of a summer's afternoon. 

Down the street, which shaped it- 
self into a roadway at no great dis- 
tance beyond, he saw Uncle Essex. 
It was customary for the darkies to 
have half-holiday on Saturdays, and 
Uncle Essex was coming into the vil- 
lage, as usual, for recreation. 

The old man trudged along, stop- 
ping now and then to stare in at the 
1 open doors. Upon reaching the place 
where the salesman was resting, he 
drawled out: 

"Evenin' Mars' Pete'!" 

"Howdy, Uncle Essex 1" 

"How yo' come on, Boss?" he 
asked. 

"A little bit warm," answered Peter. 

"Y-e-s, s-u-h, I dunno es I's seed 

sech hot weather sence I been cum 

■ bade fum Flurridy, an' it wuz mought} 

j hot down dar. But it sho hatter be 

ter beat dis." 

The old darky mopped his brow 



as fast as cursory evidence of the heat 
appeared. 

"Florida?" Peter asked. "I never 
knew you went to Florida. Are you 
lying, or joking, Uncle Essex ?" 

"Oh, pshaw, chile," said he, "doan 
cum er pesterin' de ol' nigger 'bout 
sump'n dat happen too long 'go ter 
reckerlic'. You ax de boss man; he 
know all erbout de time when I lef 
home." 

"But why did you go?" asked Peter, 
handing him some tobacco and 
matches. 

"Thankee, suh! Thankee, suh!" 
He seated himself upon the doorstep. 
"Whut I go dar fer? Now dat's mo' 
perticilar den de gwine. I's gwine 
tell yo' dat. Endurin' o' de. wah, I 
alius knocked erbout Mars' Tommy's 
house, hoein' de gyarden, an' feedin' 
de bosses ; fuss one thing, an' den er- 
nuther. So when dey all cum back 
home, an* de wah close, an' de nig- 
gers all sot free, Marse' ax me if I 
wanter stay 'roun* de house, an' do de 
knockin' 'bout des like I been doin' all 
de time, an' live in de same little house 
bv de road what I been livin' in ever 
sence it been built. I tol' him co'se I'd 
druther piddle 1>out, waitin' on him 
an' Miss Betty, den ter work fer weges 
anywhurs. So I des stay on." 

"And there's where you are living 
now?" 

"Right dar, an' dey'll fin' me dar 
when dey fin' me dead. One day," he 
continued, "I wuz gwine 'cross de 
back yahd atter de grubbin' hoe, fer 
ter dig 'munx Miss Betty's rose bush- 
es, when Mars' Tommy seed me, an' 
call me ter de do' step whar he wuz 
talkin' ter Eli an' Mandy. You know 
Mars' Tommy wuz a sorter jestice o' 
de peace, an' he hel' cote reg'lar on de 
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fus' Chuesday in ev'ry munt' at de 
Beth'ny Cotehouse. Now, I kinder 
s'picioned sump'n wuz up, when I cum 
close 'nuff ter see Eli an' Mandy bofe 
dressed up fitten to kill, but I didn' 
say nuffin. Marser, he say: 'Essick, 
I got er little job fer you/ an' I tol' 
him 'all right.' Den Eli 'gun ter back 
backards down de step an Mandy she 
kinder snickered. Mars' Tommy den 
tol' me, good an' straight, dat dey 
wuz cum dar fer ter git married, but 
he wuz sick wi' dyspepsy, an' didn't 
feel like botherin' wid 'em. He say: 
'Essick, you take 'em down ter yo' 
house an' marry 'em.' I say: 'Mars' 
Tommy, you knows / dunno nuffin' 
'bout performin' de surrymony, kase 
I ain't married myse'f, much less er 
marryin' somebody else.' " 

"Why, haven't you ever been mar- 
ried?" interrupted Peter. 

"Oh, y-e-s s-u-h! But yo' see I 
wuzn't exactly married at dat time. 
Den Marser ax me ef I know dat Eli 
an' his yuther wife wuz parted. I ups 
an' says : 'Doan cum er tellin' me 'bout 
Eli's yuther wife, lessen yo' specificate 
which one, kase Eli's had mo' wifes 
den dat ol' brindle cow out dar in de 
lot's had calfs. But, Mars' Tommy, 
dis much is sho. Him an' Mandy 
can't git erlong much wurser'n him 
an' Partheny been gitten' long, who- 
ever jines 'em tergether.' Mars' 
Tommy say ! 'Eli, I's gwine let Essick 
marry yo' dis time fer de las', an' yo' 
ain't never gwine git married on my 
place ag'in.' 

"Den off we put down ter my house 
me erhead, an' Mandy nex', an' Eli 
behin' her, wid his face er shinin' des 
like she wuz de fus' wife he ever had." 

Uncle Essex found himself several 
steps from the door in attempting this 
bit of description. He quickly re- 
treated and sat down again. 

"Now, min' yo', it ain't been mo' 'n 
er munt' sence one night I hed heerd 
sech tremenjous carryin's on down ter 
Eli's, dat I 'lowed I'd go down dar an' 
see whut wuz gwine on. When I git 
dar de wuss wuz done over : I only gits 
dar time ernuff ter see Partheny hit 
Eli over de head wi' de fryin' pan. 
Den I ax whut wuz de matter. Par- 



theny, she say dat dey wuzn't nuffin 
de matter 'cep' she tol' Eli he better 
stay home eve'y night an' 'ten' ter his 
own bizness stidder ewine 'bout so 
much. He 'lowed hed go whar he 
please, an' wuzn't bleege ter ax her 
nuffin 1>out it. Fus' one word brung 
on ernuther, twel dey 'gun ter quart, 
an' Eli tuck er piece er boa'd aa' bu'st 
it over her head; den she tuck up de 
fryin' pan. I sho b'lieve dey would er 
fou't ef I hadn' been dar an\stop 
'em. Partheny 'lowed dat she wuzn't 
gwine ter live in no nigger's house 
whut wuz alius er fussin', an' she tuck 
her close an' lef him." 

Here Peter excused himself to wait 
upon a would-»be customer, promising 
to return shortly; which he did, and 
the story was resumed. 

"But whar wuz I at? Oh, yes! We 
wuz gwine down ter my house fer ter 
marry Eli an' Mandy. Well, when 
we got ter de house, dar wuz Ransom 
Hofson an' Jake Qowse bof peerched 
up on de gate postes, des like dey wuz 
er waitin' fer sump'n o' de kin' ter 
happen. I axed 'em in de house fer 
ter be de witnesses. When I ax Eli 
fer his marriage licenses, whut yo' 
s'pose he tol' me?" 

"What?" asked Peter, with as much 
seriousness as possible. 

"He tol' me he didn't have no licen- 
ses ; dat he wuz thoo wid 'em, kase he 
done been married ernuff wi' licenses, 
an' he wuz now gwine try it bedout 
em. 

" 'Eli, is yo' done been married dese 
free or fo' times fer nuthin'?* I say. 
'How in de name ob de Lawd does yo' 
speck ter git married bedout er pair 
er licenses ? You sholy ain't gwine ter 
git me in no trouble.' 

"Den Ransom he gits on his mule 
an' cum over heer an' git de licenses, 
an' wuz back dar 'fo' you'd hardly 
thunk he had time ter cross de branch. 
Well, we goes in de house an' tries it 
ag'in. I say: 'Huccum you all take 
er notion ter git married, anyhow? 
Eli, do Mandy love you?' An' he 
say: 'She do like she do, an' she say 
she do.' Den I tells 'em to jine dey 
right han's, an' Mandy jined her lef 
han', kase she wuz lef' handed," 
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The belated customer entered and 
began ransacking the nondescript col- 
lection of general merchandise. A 
suit of overalls being the only pur- 
chase, the salesman soon found him- 
self again at leisure, with Uncle Essex 
still seated on the step, mincing a 
handful of tobacco with a pocket knife. 
Peter sat down and watched patiently, 
not interrupting him until he carefully 
packed the crumbled weed into his 
clay pipe and put fire to it. 

"Well, Uncle Essex, did they finally 
succeed ?" 

"Umph!" he groaned, looking up, 
"dey sho did; 'twuz ez good er job 
ez anybody ever done 'long dat line, 
too. An' ef dey wuzn't married, dey 
thunk dey wuz when / got thoo wid 
'eui. Y-e-s, s-u-h! I kep' dem nig- 
gers standin' up t'wel Eli say: Unc' 
Essick, fur de Lawd sake, stop ! You 
done ax us ernuff !' " 

"But you haven't told me yet about 
going to Florida," added Peter. 

"Dat's whut Fs gittin' to now. Atter 
de marriage, you know, Eli he tuck 
Mandy an' put out fo' home; an' tol' 
me an' Ransom an' Jake ter cum 
down to his house dat night, an' he'd 
set 'em up. Ez I wuz gwine t'wards 
Eli's dat night, all ter wunce I heerd 
sump'n cum tarin' up de road in de 
dark, an' I sez ter myse'f, dat soun's 
might like Jake Qowse on his ol' mule. 
When he cum up an' meet me, I seed 
'twuz him, an' he stop' an' tol' me dat 
he heerd de bailiff axin fer me down 
ter Eli's when he cum by. Well, suh, 
I jes' tuck an' turned out'n de road, 
an' cut right straight 'cross de fiel' ter 
Mars' Tommy's house, an ax him ef 
he seen anybody lookin' fer me. I say 
ter 'im: 'Now, Mars' Tommy, you 
knows I ain't done nuffin but marry 
Eli an' Mandy, des like you tol' me 
to, an' I sho wuz glad you didn't hatter 
perform dat surrymony, kase you wuz 
already dyspepsic, an' it wuz ernuff 
ter gi' yo' de kollery morgus!' Den 
Marser tol' me he speck I better leave 
de place fer erwhile, an' I lef. When 
day broke nex' mornin' it cotch me 
Tx>ut twenty mile fum heer, an' still 
er clippin'. 

"Well, I keep er gwine an' er gwine 



t'wel I reach Flurridy. Dar I stopped. 
An' I ain't never knowed de reason 
why I cum back, kase dar is de nig- 
gers' hebben. Dey wuz all kinds er 
vegebles growin' in de winter time. 
An' fishes — whoop! all kin's er fishes 
fum er minner t'er 'gater. One day I 
'lowed I'd take my hook an' line an' 
see whut I could do, so I goes down 
to whar dey wuz er wide place in de 
river, puts er worm on my hook, an' 
th'ows it in. It hadn't mo'n hit de 
water, fo' er man cum erlong an' say : 
'Look heer, Cap'n, whut yo' fishin' 
fer?* An' I say, Ts fishin, fer any- 
thing dat bite my hook.' 'Bout dat 
time I feels my pole jerk, an' nex' 
thing I knows, I wuz head over heels 
in de river. Den de man say ter me : 
'Huccum you didn't call me ter he'p 
yo' hoi' 'im ?' I say : 'I mought er ax 
yo' ter he'p me hoi' 'im, but I sho did- 
n' need anybody to he'p me turn 'im 
loose. No, not dat fish.' 

"But 'fo' I lef Flurridy I seed wur- 
ser'n dat. I seed alligaters dat, when 
dey mouf open, it make you think er- 
bout Jonas an' de whale." 

So vividly did Uncle Essex give his 
encounter with the fish, his listener all 
but saw the bobbing of the cork. He 
looked at Peter who was swallowing 
the story with as much avidity as the 
alligator would have displayed in swal- 
lowing Jonah. Chuckling to himself, 
he then said : "When I got back heah, 
suh, I foun' Eli an' Mandy livin' to- 
gether yit, an' gittin' 'long jes' like 
han' in glove. Dey had been cyclones, 
an' dey house wuz blowed erway, an' 
all kin's o' strange things happened; 
but Eli done built 'im ernuther one, 
an' 'im an' Mandy wuz jes ez happy 
ez de day I married 'em; ain't fou't 
ner had no fallin's out yit 'Times 
mus' er got better 'roun' heah, sez I. 
Mandy say dey ain't never been no 
trouble on de place but onct, an' dat's 
de day Partheny cum by an' ax her 
whar wuz Eli at. Mandy tol' 'er she 
didn't know whar he wuz at, an' 
'twuzn't none o' her business. Den 
Partheny up an' say: 'Anybody is er 
fool ter marry sech er worthless nig- 
ger ez Eli, an' live on his ol' po' Ian',' 
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'Yes/ say Mandy, 'but dey's one thing 
kin be raised 'roun' heah, an* dat's er 
fuss.' Wi' dat, she picks up er stick 
an* beats 'er off'n de place. 

"Eli ax me: 'Unc' Essick, huccum 
you ever leave heah? Whut kin' o' 
notion wuz dat yo' tuck when you lef ' 
heah dat night bedout sayin' nuffin' 
'bout it?' An' I say: 'I tuck de same 
kin' o' notion de rabbit take when de 
dog git atter 'im; you knows whut 
kin' o' notion dat is; an' ef some o' 
dese preachers whut's been er ha'fway 
marryin' fo'ks 'roun' heah would take 
de notion I tuck, I speck de peoples 
would be jes ez well off.' " 

"But how long were you in Flor- 
ida?" inquired Peter. 

"How long did I stay down dar? 
Who, met I stays dar, nigh ez I kin 
reckerlic', close on ter fo' yeers. 



When I cum back, it look like eve'- 
thing done changed, an' fo'ks whut I 
knowed wuz done dead. Nex' day 
atter I gits back, I goes over to Mars' 
Tommy s ter see how 'im an' Miss 
Betty wuz. Miss Betty wuz dar by 
herse'f, an' she say: 'Well, Essick, 
you been gone er long time. Yo' 
Marser's dead, but you kin cum back 
an' live in yo' same house, an' stay 
'roun' de place.' Dat's whut I's doin' 
heah now — I cum over heah ter git 
some things fer Miss Betty. 

"But lemme tell yo' dis" and he 
arose with the aid of his stick, "Eli's 
been married to many er 'oman ez 
/ kin reckerlic', an' mos' all de preach- 
ers an' de jestices o' de peaces had er 
han' in marryin' 'im, but Eli lived wi* 
Mandy longer'n he ever lived with 
any 'oman yit." 



AT EVENING TIME 



I felt at peace with all mankind ; 

Though through the day with troubled mind 

I'd sought that calm in vain ; 
For in the glare of dust and heat, 
The summer in a city street, 

Is weariness and pain. 
But with the dusk, a tiny breeze 
To set poor, tired souls at ease, 

Came midst the deep'ing grays; 
And lightened every heart of grief, 
And lifted up each drooping leaf, 

And cooled the burning ways. 
Till I in fancy once more trod 
The blessed country's tranquil sod, 

When day had vanished quite. 
And saw through heaven's window-bars, 
A host of little baby stars, 

Peep out into the night. 

Cornelia Channing Ward. 
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YELLOWSTONE GEYSERS 



That the source of the wonders 
of Yellowstone Park is intimately 
connected with the recent Vesuvian 
eruptions and the San Francisco 
earthquake is no longer to be 
doubted, the geysers and streams of 
this region having doubled in veloci- 
ty and frequency since these occur- 
rences. The whole region is now in 
a state of continual disturbance, the 
park and contiguous territory con- 
stantly trembling. New springs are 
breaking out on all sides. Geysers 
that had been supposed to be extinct 
for years have renewed their activity, 
and 4hose that have been in action 
show increased flow and frequency. 
Old Faithful, which for years has 
thrown its stream into the air every 
sixty-five minutes with unfailing 
regularity now spouts unceasingly. 
The Excelsior, which has been quies- 
cent for eight years, is also active, 
while the Giant constantly throws a 
stream two hundred feet in the air. 
The increased flow of water from 
these sources has filled the Yellow- 
stone and Shoshone rivers to over- 
flowing. The wild animals, so pro- 



LONE STAR GEYSER 



tected by the government as to be al- 
most domesticated, their apparent 
unconcern at the presence of their 
natural enemy, man, being one of 
the chief show features of the place, 
have left the wonder region and re- 
treated to remote forest fastnesses. 
The phenomena of geysers may be 
best understood by considering that 
they are openings made by nature 
for relief from the tremendous inter- 
nal pressure from steam and gases. 
Their activities have formed part of 
the earth's history since early geo- 
logic times, and it is to the scientific 
study of their operations that we owe our knowledge of the earth's interior. The 
hot water and gases which issue from them prove that there must be intense heat 
underneath ; and as the heat has been coming out for hundreds or even thousands 
of years, it bears witness to the formation of the earth and the constant changes 
still going on. These changes are further evidenced not only by earthquakes but 
by the slow subsidence of some parts of the land while others are slowly rising. 
4 
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O good American, 
reflecting upon the 
vicissitudes which 
have, marched with 
our couritr/s histo- 
ry, and the great- 
ness as a nation to 
which we may now 
lay claim, can fail to 
be proud of his citi- 
^ zenship ; but, as good 
and loyal Americans, we should not 
be so blind that we cannot see our 
own defects and shortcomings in the 
great game of advancement which is 
being played so finely by the nations. 
We should not be so heedless in our 
youthful strength as to stumble over 
the false idea that we are the mighti- 
est in all things. There are fruits in 
the great garden of the world's 
achievement which the centuries alone 
can ripen. Though our part of the 
garden be the widest and richest, the 
mellowing sunlight of civilization has 
been shed upon it but a little more than 
a hundred years. In our strength 
there is yet awkwardness ; in our stal- 
wartness there is yet crudeness. With 
sunsets of tint and hue as softly bright 
as those of Italy, we are yet without 
a Raphael to spread their colors on 
canvas. In the shadow of mountains 
of marble, we have no Phidias to 
release the angel from a single block 
of it. Though we have wildernesses 
vaster than those of a hundred Eng- 
lands, and trees and brooks and wild 
flowers and song birds that multiply 
a thousand times those of which the 
Bard of Avon sang, we have not yet 
produced a Shakespeare; and but for 
him, the wild music of nature would, 



for us, still be unsung. That we may 
be truthful and frank with ourselves, 
these things we must acknowledge, 
but in our self-abasement there is 
much to remember which justly swells 
our hearts with pride. In the wisdom 
and patriotism of our statesmen • we 
can vie with the world and with the 
ages. To the valor and democratic 
spirit of our whole people in inau- 
gurating and maintaining the great- 
est of all republics, time offers no par- 
allel. 

In material strenj 
a rival. As invent< 
we have done mor 
unveiling the secrel 
Our nation has de 
its youth to wise ] 
the resources whicl 
cessities, comforts 
life, we may enjo 
pursue that happii 
ever vouchsafed b) 
the government wh 
ed. 

With our founda 
terial things, it is ti 
to tune the harp of 
in order that we m 
to the world of mu 
We have all the c 
of the older nations 
the training. We 
half a hundred ye; 
both armies -for a 
Gettysburg, but w 

Byron to tell the world of their valor ; 
we have not yet a Meissonier or a 
Steuben to fix them on canvas for the 
wondering eyes of future centuries. 

The particular purpose of this arti- 
cle is to call attention to the sad neg- 
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lect of the advancement of art in our 
country, and especially in the South. 
We have only to glance at the history 
of France to learn what the universal 
cultivation of art can do for a people. 
The teaching of art in France does 
not mean simply a> training for mak- 
ing pictures with paint and brush. It* 
is taught in a general sense, and there 
are dozens of vocations for which 
the trained hand and eye are fitted, 
such as architecture, the designing 
of furniture, wallpaper, carpets, 
pottery, etc. All our children can- 
not be lawyers, doctors and liter- 
ary men ; in any one of these callings 
Meissonnier might have been a dis- 
mal failure. Under our present sys- 
tem we are educating only one-third 
of our children. Why not have art 
schools throughout the land and edu- 
cate the other two-thirds? — if neces- 
sary, under requirement of a State 
law, as in Francs. Where we can 
profit by the example of other nations 
and other people, we should not be 
too proud to do so. We do not study 
their institutions to copy them, but to 
improve upon them. Thomas Jeffer- 
son spent much time in Paris, where 
he studied the French government and 
its institutions. Where they offered 
a suggestion which he considered val- 
uable, he profited by it, but wherever 
their policies ran at right angles to 
his respect for "human rights," he re- 
pudiated them. 

Guy de Maupassant tells of a peas- 
ant orphan, born blind, whose neigh- 
bors, tiring of the burden of his sup- 
port, pushed him out into the snow to 
beg. The waif, ignorant of any lo- 
cality save his own, sought help no 
further afield, and as his neighbors 
refused to heed his appeals, was soon 
frozen to death. This story symbolizes 
the serious problem which confronts 
our modern life. We work for in- 
dividual culture, while the masses of 
our youth grow up orphaned and blind 
to the real perception of the beauti- 
ful. We fail to recognize the right 
Of every individual to be freely taught 
the beauty and aesthetic principles of 
nature and life — to make beauty force- 
ful and vital by embodying it in the 



expression .of daily life. Strictly 
speaking, all men are idealists — the 
difference is in their ideals. What we 
believe to be the best is our ideal, our 
inspiration or our limitation. "Vul- 
gar ideals," says John Ward Stim- 
son, "make vulgar people." Recog- 
nizing this, it behooves us, then, to de- 
velop in our youth not only the com- 
prehension of true standards of art, 
but the power of applying this edu- 
cation to the ennobling and beautify- 
ing of every avenue of life. 

The French government recognizes 
more than a political responsibility to 
its citizens, having in its cabinet a 
minister of fine arts, and providing its 
schools with a compulsory course in 
art, commencing in the kindergarten 
and continuing through the entire aca- 
demic course. In addition to this, the 
best works of French artists are pur- 
chased each year and placed in free 
municipal galleries. To this continued 
training the French owe their indus- 
trial skill, taste and cleverness which 
have placed them in the front rank of 
art and trade. 

In the United States we are awak- 
ing to the material and spiritual value 
of this broader training of the percep- 
tions, and everywhere schools are be- 
ing established for instruction on these 
lines. In. the South this movement 
is not as widespread, but an interest 
has been aroused, and it is expected 
that our people will not fail to re- 
spond, as they have always done, to 
the demand for the widening of edu- 
cational advantages. 

The Newman School of Art, in 
Nashville, was the first of these stu- 
dios modeled on the French ateliers, 
Mrs. Willie Betty Newman, the found- 
er, having studied in Paris in the Jul- 
ian Academy, in the ateliers of Jean 
Paul Laurens, Benjamin Constant, 
Bouguereau and Robert Fleury. Here 
she observed not only the character of 
their work, but their method of teach- 
ing, it having always been her ambi- 
tion to afford her own section the 
same opportunities as are had abroad, 
with the added advantage of avoid- 
ing the distressing sundering of home 
ties and protection. From childhood 
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this was her castle in Spain. It was a 
large ambition for a pale, delicate 
child, whose horizon seemed bounded 
by the art department of a local board- 
ing school, but cherish it she did, and 
so steadily determined was her devo- 
tion to it that a way was opened to 
send her to Cincinnati, where she en- 
tered a studio which enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of having Charles Henry Nie- 
haus as an occasional visitor and crit- 
ic. One day he passed the camp stool 
of the Murfreesboro girl, and after 



that she was able to apply herself to 
her brush so assiduously that she com- 
pleted a three years' course in one-half 
the time. A special scholarship was 
awarded her, enabling her to study in 
Paris. Here she was fortunate in 
numbering among her friends the 
American Consul-General, John K. 
Gowdy, of Indiana, and her portrait 
of Miss Gowdy was exhibited in the 
Salon of 1900, obtaining mention hon- 
orable, an honor awarded by the 
French government, and hitherto ac- 



PORTRAIT OP MISS GOWDY 



looking at her copy of a colored sketch 
a moment, leaned over and whispered : 
"You have talent — go to the Art 
School." The delight, the encourage- 
ment occasioned by this command can 
be well imagined. Mrs.- Newman was 
enrolled at the Cincinnati Art School 
next day. Here she soon found that 
all her previous conception of hard 
work was false. The exhaustive work 
in block and anatomical study soon 
told so on her health that she was 
obliged to take up the study of physi- 
cal culture; with such good results 



corded to only one other Southern 
painter, Frederick A. Bridgman. In 
1893, in a competitive drawing of the 
nude, in which six Julian schools and 
Bouguereau's classes took part, Mrs. 
Newman's study tied with that of one 
of the men students, and a cash prize, 
which was divided, was substituted for 
the medal. This study now hangs on 
the walls of Julian Academy, between 
a Bellinski figure and one by Marie 
Bashkirtseff. Her work in the stu- 
dios was supplemented by residence 
in the provinces, where she lived 
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among the peasants and painted them. 
Her first Salon picture was "Near- 
ing Her Journey's End/' painted in 
1891, in the Cincinnati Art School. 
Mr. C. M. Schwab, of New York, was 
the purchaser of "Rest in Brittany," 
and Mr. William T. Fleittman, of 



ideal reflection of moonlight, expressed 
in an original manner by prismatic 
tones, new and well placed." Dr. G. 
W. Hale, of Nashville, has added 
several of Mrs. Newman's canvases 
to his collections, while Doctor Gor- 
don White owns nine. Mrs. M. C. 



NBARING HER JOURNEY'S END 
Owned by Mrs. Felix Ewing, Nashville 



New York, owns "The Foolish Vir- 
gin," these being bought during their 
exhibition in Paris. Another picture, 
"Reverie," was exhibited in the art 
department of the Paris Exposition in 
1900, and is now owned by the Phila- 
delphia Art Club. Of this painting, 
the Paris Province says: "It is an 



McGannon, also of Nashville, has 
purchased Mrs. Newman's last paint- 
ing, "The First Communion." The 
scene is the interior of a cathedral, 
and the earnest attitude of the little 
model is rendered with charming sup- 
pleness, while ihe soft candle-light 
shows the tender mystery of sincere 
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piety on the little face with touching 
fidelity, leaving the surroundings in 

half-defined shadow. This picture 

^vas painted in Nashville. 



ers. For nine months the artist 
worked on this canvas, living a peas- 
ant's life, even to the wearing of the 
wooden shoes and short skirts. The 



\ 



REST IN BRITTANY 
Owned by C. M. Schwab, New York 



"Passing the Holy Bread" is con- 
sidered Mrs. Newman's masterpiece. 
It is a large composition, executed in 
the remote little village of St. David, 
in Brittany, a noted retreat for paint- 



custom depicted is almost - obsolete in 
French churches now, and is only to 
be found in retired nooks, untram- 
meled by late innovations and cere- 
monials. So realistically is the unaf- 
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fected fervor of these simple souls de- 
picted, that one is involuntarily 
hushed when standing before it, as 



ted to the Salon in 1894, 'The Holy 
Bread" lacked but two voices of a 
medal. It is now loaned to the 



PASSING THB HOLY BREAD 
Now in Pennsylvania, Art Museum, Philadelphia 



though actually in church. The 
French critic, cTHennebault, writing 
in the Moniteur des Arts, declared 
this to be "a rare study of most origi- 
nal conception, delicate in sentiment 
and beautiful in execution." Admit- 



Pennsylvania Art Museum in Phila- 
delphia. 

Perhaps the most popular picture 
Mrs. Newman has produced is 
"Dreams." This is a remarkable com- 
bination of moonlight and lamp-light 
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THB FRUGAL MBAL 
Owned by W. E. Bixby, St. Louif 
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shed over the figure of a young girl 
seated at an open window. From 
within the ' lamp-light falls over the 
left side, running down the arm, 
lighting up the breast and falling pow- 
erfully on the lower face, the half-tints 
attenuating themselves to the less 
prominent parts, the shades thicken- 
ing in the folds of the draperies, giv- 
ing an appearance of life and an- 
imation. From without the moon- 



treatment, the color, the drawing, the 
handling. She is particularly happy 
in the conception of her subjects, and 
in her conquest of light and color. 
Another point to be noted in regard 
to Mrs. Newman's pictures is that 
they seem to be by different hands, 
so free are they from mannerism or 
individual trick. This versatility 
gives her a limitless range in the 
choice of subjects, from the strong, 



THE TROUSSEAU 



light bathes the. brow and bust with 
a soft luminance, the masterly distri- 
bution of light giving a peculiarly vi- 
brant effect. Mrs. Newman worked 
and studied twelve years in France, 
besides having devoted some time to 
Italy and Holland. 

Mrs. Newman's paintings have the 
good fortune to please alike a large 
portion of the general public and her 
fellow painters. The public cares for 
the subject, the artists care for the 



broad peasant type to the warm, grace- 
ful, languorous style shown in "A 
Japanese Girl;" from the delicate, 
womanly touch in "My Mother's Da- 
guerreotype" to the vivid, compelling 
beauty of "Autumn." 

Mrs. Newman's plan includes the 
establishment of a permanent, en- 
dowed municipal institution for free 
instruction in constructive art based 
on living principles; to awaken the 
young and the workers to the love of 
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beauty of invention and design; to 
teach them to see the beauty of use, 
as in the architecture of factories and 
the construction of hats and gowns; 
and the use of beauty, as in the stud- 
ies of form, color, Kght and motion; 
to stimulate ideality, imagination, ori- 
ginality and invention; to understand 
the rich and glorious meaning of cre- 
ation; to become a co-worker with 
the Creator. It is gratifying to know 
that this noble aim is meeting with 
ready sympathy, and the attainment 
of such an institution is not far off. 
Mrs. Newman's quarters are admira- 
bly adapted for their present purpose, 
combining, as they do, her home, 
class rooms and exhibition rooms. 
Here, from October until June, the 
pupils draw from block . and living 
model, working all day under the crit- 
icism of their kindly instructor, de- 
veloping the power of individual ex- 



pression and learning executive skill 
in the myriad avenues of industry and 
art. In the summer months special 
coupes are given for teachers. 

The appreciation of Mrs. Newman's 
work is not confined to Nashville, nor, 
indeed, to the South, a number of her 
works being owned by collectors in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia and in Europe. This is as 
it should be. Of course, it would be 
absurd to allow patriotism to control 
or suggest our preference in art, but 
there are better reasons than national 
pride for the appreciation of Ameri- 
can art/ and these are its real merit 
and the rank of American painters 
in the art-centers of the Old World. 
Our cities would do well to emulate 
the French custom and purchase 
American paintings for municipal 
collections, and so bind our artists to 
ourselves. 



the fisherman's daughter 
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A MYSTERY EXPLAINED"" 

By Blanche Goodman » 

'Ere's a funny thing 'at happens 

When I wake 'way in the night, 
'An' lay a-listenin' fer the clock 

To tell ef 'tain't mos' light. 
No matter ef I stay awake 

Fer — well I guess a year, 
It's nothin' but the ol' half pasts 

'S all I ever hear. 

Tisn't only just our clock 

'At a<#s so very queer, 
It's ever' other clock besides 

In town an' ever'where 
I ast my Pa about it, 

An' he studied fer a while 
An' nen he said, "I guess that clock 

Jes' needs a little ile." 

But after Pa was gone, my Ma 

She took me on her knee 
An' tol* me all about it — 

(She 'splains ever 'thin' to me) 
She says 'at after twelve o'clock 

The hours has a ball, 
An' all the halves they stay at home 

'Cause they're like me — too small. 

An' so's the folks what owns the clock 

Won't s'pec' 'at nothin's wrong, 
The halves they keep the strikin' up 

While all the hours is gone. 
An' 'bout the time the little hands 

A-creepin' round to four 
They come a softly slippin' 

Through the key-hole in the door, 

An' run up to their places 

Without a mite o' sound, 
And not a soul could ever tell 

How they'd been dancin' round. 
Some night I'm goin' to stay awake 

An' stuff the keyhole. Oh ! 
But wouldn't it be lots of fun 

To scare the hours so! 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF PLANT 

BREEDING 

By Luther Burbank 

44 Some qualities Nature carefully fixes and transmits, but some, and 
those the finer, she exhales with *the breath of the individual as too 
costly to perpetuate. But I notice also that they may become fixed and 
permanent in any stock, by painting 1 and repainting them on every in- 
dividual, until at last Nature adopts them and bakes them into her 
porcelain." — Emerson. 



ONLY the most limited view 
of plant breeding can be 
given in an ordinary thesis. 
It would be necessary to ex- 
tend the subject through many vol- 
umes to give even a general view of 
what has already been demonstrated, 
and that which the clear light of 
science has yet to bring forth from the 
depths is too extensive even for the 
imagination to grasp, except through 
a full knowledge of what practical 
field-work has already accomplished. 

The fundamental principles of plant 
breeding are simple, and may be stated 
in few words; the practical applica- 
tion of these principles demands the 
highest and most refined efforts of 
which the mind of man is capable, and 
no line of mental effort promises more 
for the elevation, advancement, pros- 
perity and happiness of the whole 
human race. 

Every plant, animal, and planet oc- 
cupies its place in the order of Nature 
by the action of two forces — the in- 
herent constitutional life force with 
all its acquired habits, the sum of 
which is heredity; and the numerous 
complicated external forces, or en- 
vironment. To guide the interaction 
of these two forces, both of which are 
only different expressions of the one 
eternal force, is, and must be, the sole 
object of the breeder, whether of 
plants or animals. 

When we look about us on the 
plants inhabiting the earth with our- 
selves, and watch any species day by 



day, we are unable to see any change 
in some of them. During a lifetime, 
and in some cases perhaps including 
the full breadth of human history, no 



LUTHER BURBANK 

remarkable change seems to have oc- 
curred. And yet there is not to-day 
one plant species which has not under- 
gone great, and to a certain extent, 
constant change. 
The life-forces of the plant in en- 
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deavoring to harmonize and adapt the 
action of its acquired tendencies to its 
surroundings may, through many gen- 
erations, slowly adapt itself to the 
necessities of existence, yet these same 
accrued forces may also produce sud- 
den, and to one not acquainted with 
its past history, most surprising and 
unaccountable, changes of character. 
The very existence of the higher or- 
ders of plants which now inhabit the 
earth has been secured to them only 
by their power of adaptation to cross- 



ONE OP THE GRAND NBW HYBRID POPPIES 
(Never before published) 

ings, for through the variations pro- 
duced by the combination of numerous 
tendencies, individuals are produced 
which are better endowed to meet the 
prevailing conditions of life. Thus 
to Nature's persistence in crossing do 
we owe all that earth now produces in 
man, animals, or plants ; and this mag- 
nificently stupendous fact may also be 
safely carried into the domain of 
chemistry as well, for what is common 
air and water but Nature's earlier ef- 
forts in that line, and our nourishing 
foods but the result of myriad com- 



plex chemical affinities of later date? 
Natural and artificial crossing and 
hybridization are among the principal 
remote causes of nearly all otherwise 
perplexing or unaccountable sports and 
strange modifications, and also of 
many of the now well-established 
species. Variations, without imme- 
diate antecedent crossings, occur al- 
ways and everywhere from a combina- 
tion of past crossings and environ- 
ments, for potential adaptations often 
exist through generations without be- 
coming actual, and when we fully 
grasp these facts there is nothing 
mysterious in the sudden appear- 
ance of sports ; but still further in- 
telligent crossings produce more im- 
mediate results and of great value, 
not to the plant in its struggle with 
natural forces, but to man, by con- 
serving and guiding its life-forces 
to supply him with food, clothing, 
and innumerable other luxuries and 
necessities. Plant-life is so common 
that one rarely stops to think how 
utterly dependent we are upon the 
quiet, but magnificently powerful 
work which they are constantly per- 
forming for us. 

It was once thought that plants 
varied within the • so-called species 
but very little, and that true species 
never varied. We have more lately 
discovered that no two plants are 
ever exactly alike, each one having 
its own individuality, and that new 
varieties having endowments of 
priceless value, and even distinct 
new species, can be produced by the 
plant-breeder with the same preci- 
sion that machines for locomotion 
and other useful purposes are pro- 
duced by the mechanic. 

The evolution and all the variations 
of plants are simply the means which 
they employ in adjusting themselves 
to external conditions. Each plant 
strives to adapt itself to environment 
with as little demand upon its forces 
as possible and still keep up in the 
race. The best endowed species and 
individuals win the pfiz£, and by vari- 
ation as well as persistence. The con- 
stantly varying external forces to 
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which all life is everywhere subjected 
demand that the inherent internal force 
shall always be ready to adapt itself 
or perish. 

The combination and interaction of 
these innumerable forces embraced in 
heredity and environment, have given 
us all our bewildering species and 
varieties, none of which ever did or 
ever will remain constant, for the in- 
herent life-force must be pliable or 
outside forces will sooner or later ex- 
tinguish it. Thus adaptability, as well 
as perseverance, is one of the prime 
virtues in plant as in human life. 

Plant breeding is the intelligent 
application of the forces of the hu- 
man mind in guiding the inherent 
life-forces into useful directions 
by crossing to make variations 
and new combinations of these 
forces, and by radically chang- 
ing environments, both of which 
produce somewhat similar results, 
thus giving a broader field for selec- 
tion, which again is simply the per- 
sistent application of mental force 
to guide and fix the perturbed life- 
forces in the desired channels. 

Plant breeding is in its earliest 
infancy. Its possibilities, and even 
its fundamental principles, are un- 
derstood but by few. In the past it 
has been mostly dabbling with 
tremendous forces, which have been 
only partially appreciated, and it 
has yet to approach the precision 
which we expect in the handling ol 
steam and electricity. Notwith- 
standing the occasional sneers of 
the ignorant, these silent forces em- 
bodied in plant-life have yet a part 
to play in the regeneration of the race 
which by comparison will dwarf into 
insignificance the services which steam 
and electricity have so far given. 

Even unconscious or half-conscious 
plant breeding has been one of the 
greatest forces in the elevation of the 
race. The chemist, the mechanic 
have, so to speak, domesticated some 
of the forces of Nature, but the plant 
breeder is now learning to guide even 
the creative forces into new and use- 
ful channels. This knowledge is a 



most priceless legacy, making clear 
the way for some of the greatest bene- 
fits which man has ever received from 
any source by the study of Nature. 

A general knowledge of the rela- 
tions and affinities of plants will not 
be a sufficient equipment for the suc- 
cessful plant breeder. He must be a 
skillful botanist and biologist, and hav- 
ing a definite plan, must be able to 
correctly estimate the action of the 
two fundamental forces, inherent and 
external, which he would. guide. 

The main object of crossing gen- 



BURBA^K'S IMPROVED AMARYLLIS 

era, species, or varieties is to combine 
various individual tendencies, thus 
. producing a state of perturbation or 
partial antagonism by which these 
tendencies are, in later generations, 
dissociated and recombined in new 
proportions, which gives the breeder 
a wider field for . selection ; but this 
opens a much more difficult one^— the 
selection and fixing of the desired new 
types from the mass of heterogeneous 
tendencies produced, for by crossing 
bad traits as well as good are always 
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brought forth. The results now se- 
cured by the breeder will be in pro- 
portion to the accuracy and intensity 
of sejection, and the length of time 
they are applied. By these means the 
best fruits, grains, nuts, and flowers 
are capable of still further improve- 
ments in ways which to the thought- 
less often seem unnecessary, irrele- 
vant, or impossible. 

When we capture and domesticate 
the various plants, the life-forces are 
relieved from many of the hardships 
of an unprotected wild condition, and 
have more leisure, so to speak, or, in 
other words, more surplus force, to be 



typic species not being able to fit 
themselves for their surroundings 
without a too radically expensive 
change, have continued to exist only 
under certain special conditions. Thus 
two important advantages are secured 
to the breeder who selects from the 
genera having numerous species — the 
advantage of natural pliability, and in 
the numerous species to work upon 
by combination for still further varia- 
tions. 

The plant breeder before making 
combinations should with great care 
select the individual plants which 
seem best adapted to his purpose, as 



BURBANK ROSE WHICH TOOK THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE LOUISIANA 
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guided by the hand of man under the 
new environments into all the useful 
and beautiful new forms which are 
constantly appearing under cultiva- 
tion, crossing and selection. Some 
plants are very much more pliable 
than others, as the breeder soon learns. 
Plants having numerous representa- 
tives in various parts of the earth 
generally possess this adaptability in 
a much higher degree than the mono- 
type species, for having been sub- 
jected to great variations of soil, 
climate, and other influences, their 
continued existence has been secured 
only by the inherent habits which 
adaptation demanded ; while the raono- 



by this course many years of experi- 
ment and much needless expense will 
be avoided. The differences in the in- 
dividuals which the plant breeder has 
to work upon are sometimes extreme- 
ly slight. The ordinary unpracticed 
person cannot by any possibility dis- 
cover the exceedingly minute varia- 
tions in form, size, color, fragrance, 
precocity, and a thousand other char- 
acters which the practiced breeder per- 
ceives by a lightning-like glance. The 
work is not easy, requiring an ex- 
ceedingly keen perception of minute 
differences, great practice, and ex- 
treme care in treating the organisms 
operated upon, and even with all the 
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naturally acquired variations added to 
those secured by scientific crossing and 
numerous other means the careful ac- 
cumulation of slight individual dif- 
ferences through many generations is 
imperative, after which several gene- 
rations are often, but not always, 
necessary to thoroughly "fix" the 
desired type for all practical pur- 
poses. 

The above applies to annuals, or 
those plants generally reproduced by 
seed. The breeder of plants which 



and intelligent breeding any peculiarity 
may be made permanent, and valid 
new species are at times produced by 
the art of the breeder, and there is no 
known limit to the improvement of 
plants by education, breeding and se- 
lection. 

The plant breeder is an explorer into 
the infinite. He will have "no time to 
make money," and his castle, the brain, 
must be clear and alert in throwing 
aside fossil ideas and rapidly replac- 
ing them with living, throbbing 
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can be reproduced by division has 
great advantage, for any valuable in- 
dividual variation can be multiplied to 
any extent desired without the ex- 
treme care necessary in fixing by 
linear breeding the one which must 
be reproduced by seed. But even in 
breeding perennials the first deviations 
from the original form are often al- 
most unappreciable to the perception, 
but by accumulating the most minute 
differences through many generations 
the deviation from the original form is 
often astounding. Thus by careful 



thought followed by action. Then, 
and not till then, will he create mar- 
vels of beauty and value in new ex- 
pressions of materialized force, for 
everything of value must be produced 
by the intelligent application of the 
forces of Nature which are always 
awaiting our commands. 

The vast possibilities of plant breed- 
ing can hardly be estimated. It would 
not be difficult for one man to breed 
a new rye, wheat, barley, oats, or rice 
which would produce one grain more 
to each head, or a corn which would 
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produce an extrk kernel to each ear, 
another potato to each plant, or an ap- 
ple, plum, orange, or nut to each 
tree. 

What would be the result ? In these 
five staples only in the United States 
alone the inexhaustible forces of Na- 
ture would produce annually, without 
effort and without cost, 5,200,000 extra 
bushels of corn, 15,000,000 extra 
bushels of wheat, 20,000,000 extra 
bushels of oats, 1,500,000 extra bush- 
els of barley, 21,000,000 extra bushels 
of potatoes. 

These vast possibilities are not 
alone for one year, or for our own 
time or race, but are beneficent lega- 
cies for every man, woman and child 
who shall ever inhabit the earth. And 
who can estimate the elevating and 
refining influences and moral value of 
flowers, with all their graceful forms 
and bewitching shades and combina- 
tions of colors and exquisitely varied 
perfumes? These silent influences 
are unconsciously felt even by those 
who do not appreciate them conscious- 
ly, and thus with better and still bet- 
ter fruits, nuts, grains, flowers will the 
earth be transformed, man's thoughts 
turned from the base, destructive 
forces into the nobler productive ones 
-which will lift him to higher* planes 
of action toward that happy day when 
he shall offer his brother man, not 
bullets and bayonets, but richer grains, 
better fruits, and fairer flowers. 

Cultivation and care may help 
plants to do better work temporarily, 
but by breeding, plants may be 
brought into existence which will do 
better work always in all places and 
for all time. Plants are to be pro- 
duced which will perform their ap- 
pointed work better, quicker, and with 
the utmost precision. 

Science sees better grains, nuts, 
fruits, and vegetables, ^11 in new 
forms, sizes, colors, and flavors, with 
more nutrients and less waste, and 
with every injurious and poisonous 



quality eliminated; with power to 
resist sun, wind, rain, frost, and de- 
structive fungus and insect pests; 
fruits without stones, seeds, or spines ; 
better fiber, coffee, tea, rubber, spice, 
oil, paper, and timber trees, and sugar, 
starch, color, and perfume plants. 
Every one of these, and ten thousand 
more, are within the reach of the most 
ordinary skill in plant breeding. With 
plant breeders now rests one of the 
next great world movements, the guid- 
ance of the creative forces. Man is 
slowly learning that he, too, may 
. guidfe the same forces which have been 
through all the ages performing this 
beneficent work which he sees every- 
where above, beneath, and around him 
in the vast teeming animal and plant 
life of the world. 

These lines were penned among the 
heights of the Sierras, while resting 
on the original material from which 
this planet was made. Thousands of 
ages have passed, and it still remains 
unchanged. In it no fossils or any trace 
of past organic life are ever found, 
nor could any exist, for the world 
creative heat was too intense. Among 
these dizzy heights of rock, ice-cleft, 
glacier-plowed, and water- worn, we 
stand face to face with the first and 
latest pages of world creation, for now 
we see also tender and beautiful flow- 
ers adding grace of form and color to 
the grisly walls, and far away down 
the slopes stand the giant trees, oldest 
of all living things, embracing all of 
human history; but even their lives 
are but as a watch-tick since the stars 
first shone on these barren rocks, be- 
fore the evolutive forces had so glori- 
ously transfigured the face of our 
planet home. 

"The ripe fruit is dropped at last 
without violence, but the lightning 
fell and the storm raged, and strata 
were deposited and uptorn and bent 
back, and Chaos moved from beneath, 
to create and flavor the fruit on your 
table to-day." 
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"When God conceived the world, that was poetry; He formed it. that was sculpture; He colored it, and 
that was painting; He peopled it with living beings, and that was the grand, divine, eternal drama." — Char- 
lotte Ctuhman. 



The Edgar Milton play, "The 
Squaw Man," in which Mr. William 
Faversham is to be starred this sea- 
son, under the Liebler & Co. manage- 
ment, in a four-act play, has a history, 
it being originally condensed into a 



WM. FAVERSHAM AS JIM CARSTON, IN "THE 
SQUAW MAN" 

one-act piece by its author, merely by 
way of .diversion, and in that shape 
it was put on at The Lamb's Club, 
the well-known theatrical club in New 
York, where it created a genuine sen- 
sation. It was immediately arranged 
to place it on the legitimate boards. 
To that end, the release of Mr. Wil- 
liam Faversham, the idol of the Em- 
pire Theatre Stock Company for so 
many years, was secured from Mr. 



Charles Frohman, and Mr. Faversham 
given the stellar role, that of Captain 
James Wynnegate, the captivating 
hero of the play. Miss Selene John- 
son, one of the best leading women on 
the American stage, was chosen to 
support him, while for other prin- 
cipal roles were chosen equally 
capable people. The cast is a very 
large one, including, as it does, more 
than thirty speaking parts, conspicu- 
ous among which is a native Ute In- 
dian, one Baco White, a famous per- 
sonage, in his way, who fills the role 
of interpreter in the play, a role which 
he has filled in reality for many years. 
"The Squaw Man" contains the el- 
ement of "bigness" in every feature, 
and to a superlative degree. 



However much critics may differ 
in their estimates of Mrs. Leslie Car- 
ter as an actress, the most unfriendly 
among them could not make less ap- 
parent than it is the fact that her name 
is one of the shining ones in the gal- 
axy of theatrical stars. Her career, 
opening in doubt, and early threatened 
with disaster, has been a brilliant one. 
In epigrammatic conciseness, she her- 
self has told the secret of success: 
"Much grief, much sorrow, much 
work and a little luck." 

Mrs. Carter omitted from her little 
category one element which undoubt- 
edly did more for her than luck and 
fully as much as her persistent work. 
Courage, maintained in the face of 
difficulty and discouragement, and ris- 
ing superior to failure, has played a 
very large part in her interesting life 
story. But for Mrs. Carter's indomi- 
table spirit, "Miss Helyett" would 
have been inscribed on the sarcopha- 
gus of her dead hope, even had "The 
Ugly Duckling" failed to kill it, if 
her courage had not propped the am- 
bition staggered by the ill success of 
these -two productions. Her disap- 
pearance from public view for the bet- 
ter part of two years was not a de- 
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feat, but preparation for a yet more 
aggressive battle. 

There was reward for Mrs. Carter 
in the success of "The Heart of Mary- 
land," the play wherein she made 
her return in 1895, five years after 
her first appearance upon the stage. 



But, although the improvement of her 
acting, together with the merit of the 
play, gave her a strong place in popu- 
lar esteem, and brought her before 
the public of both hemispheres, it did 
not yet fulfill Belasco's promise and 
determination to make her a great ac- 
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tress. That was reserved for "Zaza," 
and it was only at the close of nine 
strenuous years that Mrs. Carter in 
that play lifted herself to a place 
among the great lights of the stage. 
In "Du Barry," she strengthened her 
position. 

"Adrea," the new Belasco play, 
wherein she has appeared during the 
current year, has been subjected to 
much adverse criticism, but inasmuch 
as it has afforded Mrs. Carter oppor- 
tunity along new lines which has been 
well improved, it must be regarded 
as one more evidence of her histri- 
onic scope and power. 



Henry Woodruff, star of "Brown 
of Harvard," has an interesting ex- 
planation of why college plays have 
been among the most successful pro- 
ductions of recent years. He says: 
"A man who has seen 'Brown of Har- 
vard/ 'Strongheart' and The College 
Widow/ or any one of the three, be 
he old or young, will not hesitate a 
moment for the proper reply. He will 
say the college play exists and is pat- 
ronized and admired because it pul- 
sates with youth, life, vigor and man- 
hood, because it is honest and clean, 
and because it depicts life at the most 
critical and most happy time of a 
man's career. To the young man, it 
presents scenes and characters with 
which he is familiar . from present or 
recent association; to the old man, it 
revives vivid memories of the most 
cherished days of his life. 

One of the other sex, be she school 
girl, old maid or matron, will have 
an equally ready reply. Let women 
say what they may, nothing interests 
them quite so much as man, and the 
college play shows him at probably 
the most picturesque and interesting 
period of his development. The 
school girl has an immediate interest 
in the college boy; the old maid's in- 
terest is reminiscent, but doubtless no 
less strong; while that of the matron 
is based on girlhood experiences and, 
perhaps, on the present careers of her 
sons. 

Among the strongest reasons the 
college play is popular is the fact that 
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it is clean. It shows sturdy, manly 
youth as yet uncontaminated by sor- 
did worldliness. College men who 
are mean or base are rare. Most of 
them indulge in more or fewer of the 
follies of exuberant youth, have "their 



his son and which he would have his 
daughter admire." 



Miss Adele Ritchie, the leading lady 
in "The Social Whirl," is one of the 
most earnest students of her art, de- 



OLGA NETHERSOLB, IN "THE LABYRINTH* 



fling," as the saying goes, but the 
great majority are honest and manly. 
They resent gross suggestion and ap- 
plaud probity. A presentation of 
such life attracts the best, which is 
to say, the largest element in any 
community. A man of family finds 
in it the spirit he would inculcate in 



voting herself to its pursuit to the ex- 
clusion of frivolous life. Athletics 
she goes in for to a sufficient extent to 
keep her in trim for her work. Miss 
Ritchie made her debut in New York 
in 1893, and played with Francis Wil- 
son, Jefferson de Angelis and players 
of equal rank. Her first great hit 
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was "Oh, Listen to the Band," in "A 
Runaway Girl." She was Mr. Daly's 
leading lady for several seasons, cre- 
ating the leading roles in "A Chinese 
Honeymbon," "Fantana" and other 
musical comedies. At present she is 
presenting "The Social Whirl," which 
has attained unprecedented populari- 



laughable experiences of her career. 
Messengers sent into the street failed 
to find the regular mount, and in. de- 
spair it was decided to levy on a cab 
horse. These, it is well kndton, are 
always shambling, weak-kneed beasts, 
but the one hastily secured would have 
taken first prize in the moth-eaten 



miss phobbb w>ubet, in '•wondbrxand" 



ty. One of the most striking scenes 
is Miss Ritchie's riding of a thorough- 
bred horse across the stage, jumping 
him over a high fence. She is a fin- 
ished horsewoman, arid herself trained 
the horse she uses, but it happened on 
one occasion that the groom failed to 
bring him at the appointed time, and 
Mis? Ritchie had one of the most 



class. No time was lost in making 
terms with the driver. The steed was 
unhitched, led to the stage doo^, sad- 
dled and hustled on to the stage before 
he realized that he had been an- 
nexed. He blinked sleepily over the 
footlights and was led off, the audi- 
ence and the company alike enjoying 
the joke. 
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The Day-Dreamer. By Jesse Lynch 
Williams. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.50. 
Mr. Williams' first essay at fiction on 
leaving college was "Princeton Sto- 
ries," a collection of engaging stories, 



J ESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 

Author of "The Day Dreamer." Published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1906 

showing the earnestness of the aver- 
age college student's efforts to have 
"a good time." Critics pronounced 
this book full of promise, and this 
promise has since been fulfilled in the 
several clever short stories which Mr. 
Williams has, from time to time, giv- 
en to the magazines. "The Stolen 
Story" enjoyed an immense populari- 



ty. Its concise, vivid narration of 
newspaper methods, and its character 
descriptions placed it immediately in 
the lead of public favor. After 
giving the title to a volume of 
short stories and being dramatized, it 
is now republished as a novel, un- 
der the above title, having been great- 
ly -elaborated and strengthened. The 
main incident, however, the absent- 
minded return of Billy Woods to his 
old paper to write up a big "scoop," 
is left unchanged, and remains the 
central point of interest. 



The Bishop of Cottontown. By 
John Trotwood Moore. Philadel- 
phia: Jno. C. Winston Co. Price, 
$1.50. . 
A distinctively Southern novel that is 
sure to have many delighted readers. 
It is thoroughly original, fresh, ear- 
nest and sparkling with wit and 
quaint humor. The evils of child la- 
bor form a strong element in the story, 
the big cotton mills being the scene of 
its action. The strongest figure is 
that of the sturdy, large-hearted, 
horse-racing preacher called the 
"Bishop," whose efforts for his peo- 
ple counterbalance his human failings. 
A strong love interest is introduced 
in the storv of Alice Westmore anfl 
Tom Travis. Altogether, "The Bish- 
op of Cottontown" is a notable contri- 
bution to Southern literature. 



In the Shadow qf the Alamo. By 
Clara Driscoll. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. Price; $1.50. 
These stories of the famous San An- 
tonio Valley are typical of Texas from 
Spanish pioneer days to the present 
time. Miss Driscoll, who will be re- 
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membered as the generous purchaser 
of the Alamo for her State, has here 
gathered together a number of leg- 
ends, traditions and incidents, and has 
woven into them a strong human* in- 
terest. "In the Shadow of the Ala- 
mo" is a worthy successor to "The 
Girl of La Gloria," published last 
year. The illustrations, by Miss Flor- 
ence Eagar, an equally gifted Texas 
girl, represent all the picturesque 
nooks and corners in and around the 
quaint "City of Missions." 



Shadow Land. By Florence H. Rob- 
ertson. Boston: The Gorham 
Press. Price, $1.25. 
The dainty, gray volume, bearing the 
sub-title of "Stories of the South," 
and appropriately decorated with cot- 
ton bolls, had its origin in a desire to 
do honor to the memory of the cher- 
ished "mammies" and trusted "un- 
cles" who played so important a part 
in the lives of their owners in ante- 
bellum days. The stories commemo- 
rate the virtues of these faithful 
friends, depicting at the same time 
their exaggerated mimicking of their 
owners' language and manners, their 
fervent, religious nature and their su- 
perstitions. Mrs. Robertson is par- 
ticularly happy in her handling of 
dialect. 



Heroes of Discovery in America. 
By Charles Morris. Philadelphia: 
J. B.. Lippincott Co. Price, $1.25. 
The value of such a work as this can 
scarcely be over-estimated. The world 
has never seen bolder and-braver spir- 
its than the men who made Ameri- 
ca; men like Cortez and Pizarro, who 
did not hesitate to invade populous 
kingdoms with a handful of warriors ; 
men like Orellana, who trusted him- 
self boldly to the vast, unknown flood 
of the Amazon; men like La Salle, 
who dared the perils of that other 
great, unknown stream, the Missis- 
sippi ; De Soto. Champlain and dozens 
of others* instinct with daring, bent 
on discovery, staying not in their 
course through untravelled lands and 
endless forests, seeking fame and for- 
tune amid perils manifold. 



Six Stars. By Nelson Lloyd. New 
York. Chas. Scribners' Sons : Price, 
$1.50. 
The oddities and eccentricities of the 
inhabitants of Six Stars are developed 
in the recital of various stories around 
the stove in the village store. The ad- 
ventures of that ingenious youth, Wil- 
lie Calker ; the love affairs of the choir 
and the sentimentality of the Bachelor 



From "Six Stare," by Nelson Lloyd. Copyright, 
1906. by Charles Scribner's Sons 

of Elements are drawn with humor, 
originality, sentiment and very hu- 
man interest. 



The Old and the New Renais- 
sance. By Edwin Wiley. Nash- 
ville: M. E. Publishing House. 
In this group of lectures, delivered be- 
fore his classes at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Professor Wiley has epitomized 
the history of those movements which 
have had transcendent influence upon 
the art and culture of modern times. 
The book is divided into three parts, 
the first dealing with the Italian Re- 
naissance and the work of da Vinci, 
Raphael and Michaelangelo in its de- 
velopment; the second describes the 
influence of Martin Luther on Ger- 
man art, and particularly on the mas- 
ter, Durer; in the last chapters we 
are brought nearer to our own times 
in an account of the pre-Raphaelites, 
to whose influence we are still too 
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close to judge clearly, yet to which 
we trace the general drift of the cul- 
ture of to-day. In addition to the 
work of this band of poets, painters, 
sculptors and essayists, a whole paper 
is devoted to the "artist-artisan," Wil- 
liam Morris. 



Maid of Athens. By Lafayette Mc- 
Laws. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. Price, $1.50. 
Miss McLaws is a native of Georgia 
who made a marked success with her 
first novel, "When the Land Was 
Young," published four years ago. 
"Maid of Athens" is a romance of urn 



. LAFAYBTTB MCLAWS 

Author of "Maid of Athens." little, Brown & Go 
Publishers 

usual charm, dealing with the love of 
the poet Byron for Thyrza, to whom 
the tender poem "Maid of Athens" 
was addressed. The higher and more 
gentle side of the poet's complex char- 
acter, and the noble personality of the 
lovely Greek girl are strongly por- 
trayed. His unhappy marriage with 
Miss Millbanke, his struggles with 
his creditors, and his revelries at New- 
stead Abbey with Murray, his pub- 
lisher, Sheridan, the playwright, and 
other convivial friends are described; 
and his friendship with the Countess 
Guiccioli, his departure for the Greek 
peninsula and his death are all ten- 
derly and delicately told. 

A Sunny Southerner. By Julia 
Magruder. Boston. L. C. Page & 
Co. Price, $1.25. 
Like its predecessors from this au- 
thor's pen "A Sunny Southerner" is 



concerned with Virginia types and 
scenes. It is a sweet love story of un- 
usual charm, founded upon the inci- 
dent of the burning of a historic old 
mansion and its subsequent rebuild- 
ing. Its enduring charm lies in the 
author's thorough knowledge of her 
ground and her sympathetic taste and 
perception. 



The Woman in the Alcove. By 
Anna Katherine Green. Indianap- 
olis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. Price, 
$1.50. 
Mere announcement that Anna Kath- 
erine Green has written a new story of 
mystery will be full of interest to 
readers. Her long list of successes 
such as "The Filigree Ball," "The 
Amethyst Box," "The Millionaire Ba- 
by," and others which Mrs. Rohlfs 
has written, form a sufficient guaran- 
tee that whatever comes from her pen 
is a rattling good detective story. 



Carolina Lee. By Lilian Bell. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. Price, $1.50. 
This is a typical "Lilian Bell" book,— 
bright, breezy, amusing, philosophic, 
full of fun and bits of quotable humor. 
Carolina is a fascinating American 
girl, born and educated in Paris, and 
at the beginning of the story riding on 
the top wave of success in New York 
society. Miss Bell tells of the sudden 
loss of her wealth, and how Carolina 
succeeded in rebuilding her fortunes. 



The Phantom of the Poles. Bv 
William Reed. New York: Wal- 
ter S. Rockey Co. Price, $1.50. 
In .this book the author has advanced 
an iconoclastic theory which he pro- 
ceeds to show is logical and reason- 
able. The earth, he declares, is hol- 
low and has an opening at the North 
Pole, which gives the appearance of 
flatness there which we have long be- 
lieved was on the surface. He be- 
lieves our explorers have sailed over 
the rim and into the interior of the 
earth when they have* thought them.- 
selves bearing northward. He ac- 
counts for the Aurora Borealis, by the 
presence of interior volcanoes whose 
eruptions are reflected on the outer 
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skies. These and other revolutionary 
theories are ingeniously demonstrated 
by scientific comparison and by maps 
and charts. The book is written with 
evident sincerity of purpose and 
whether it convinces the reader or 
not, it makes most interesting reading. 



Recollections of Thirteen Presi* 
dents. By John S. Wise. New 
York: * Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Price, $2.50. 
Mr. Wise, being the son of a distin- 
guished father, had opportunities, 
while still a child, of meeting not only 
presidents but other notables as well. 
His description of these men is limited 
to reminiscences of their personalities 
as they impressed him, no attempt be- 
ing made to argue the merits or de- 
merits of their actions ; unless, indeed, 
his treatment of Jefferson Davis may 
be considered an effort at vindication. 
"I believe," loyally declares Mr. Wise, 
"that his courageous and constant soul 
is at rest in a heaven somewhere pro- 
vided for brave and loyal spirits, 
whose reward does not depend upon 
success, or even upon whether they 
were in fact right or wrong, but upon 
their having striven in this- world for 
what they believed was right accord- 
ing to the power God gave them to 
see what was right. And that is what 
I believe Mr. Davis did." Mr. Wise 
writes with the utmost frankness and 
with an easy graphic style which 
makes even political matters highly 
interesting. 



Recollections of a Lifetime. By 
John Goode. Washington and 
•New York: The Neale Publishing 
Co. Price, $2.00. 
Coming from a family whose progeni- 
tors were among the early Virginia 
settlers and who have always been 
influential in her public life, Mr. Goode 
could scarcely help having much of 
interest in his life. He commenced 
his public career in 1852, as a member 
of the State legislature and he has 
ever since been actively identified with 
the history of events in his section. 
He was a member of the Confederate 
Congress and afterwards of the United 



States Congress and was Solicitor 
General during President Cleveland's 
administration. His long public life 
has brought him into contact with the 
most distinguished men of his time 
and in writing his memoirs he has 
given us a most attractive account of 
the interesting men and measures of 
the last fifty years. 



The Spoilers. By Rex E. Beach. New 
York: Harper & Bros. Price, $1.50. 
Now and then a novel appears that 
is like laying bare a vein of gold in 
its revelation of new possibilities in 
fiction. Such a novel is "The Spoil- 
ers" — a strong, virile account of a 
life in which the glamour of gilded 
society plays no part. Instead, the 
scenes take place in the wilds of Alas- 
ka and love, the eternal interest, fol- 
lows its course amid the stern circum- 
stances of the grim, ceaseless struggle 
there. 



The Page Story Book. Edited by 
Frank E. Spaulding and Catherine 
T. Bryce. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner's Sons. Price, 50 cts. 
The editors have selected six of Thom- 
as Nelson Page's best juvenile stories 
and prepared them for use as adjunct 
reading for use in the schools. This 
is sure to be a popular innovation, as 
the stories will be read with eager in- 
terest everywhere. There is also in 
preparation a Stevenson Reader, 
which will aid in the work of famil- 
iarizing the young people with good 
literature. 



The Later English Dbama. By 
Calvin S. Brown. New York: A. 
S. Barnes & Co. Price, $1.20. 
The object of this book is to present 
in accessible form what has best been 
done in the field of English dramatic 
literature from Goldsmith to the pres- 
ent time. For this purpose the follow- 
ing six representative plays, all of 
which still retain a place on the stage, 
have been selected and carefully an- 
notated : 

Goldsmith — "She Stoops to Con- 
quer," Sheridan— "The Rivals" and 
"The School for Scandal," Knowles — 
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"Virginius," Bulwer-Lytton — "The 
Lady of Lyons" and "Richelieu." 

A brief introduction presents an 
outline of the English drama from 
the time of Shakespeare to the pres- 
ent. 



The Wheel of Life. By Ellen Glas- 
gow. New York • Doubleday, Page 
& Co. Price, $1.50. 
Miss Glasgow has established herself 
in the mind of the reading public as 
a novelist of power and discrimination. 
In her latest novel she sends the plum- 
met into the depths of the human 
heart and brings to the surface those 
mysterious instincts which are a part 
of the driving force of nature. It is 
a story built not on the pursuit of 



pleasure but the mastery of self and 
the search for happiness in service for 
others. The events are striking and 
the note of fierce passion is dominant. 



The Southern Poets. Selected and 
edited by William Lander Weber. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Price, 25 cts. 
Although intended primarily for 
school use this anthology forms a val- 
uable addition to our collection of 
well-edited selections from the class- 
ics. The first part of the little vol- 
ume is devoted to biographical sketch- 
es and these are followed by selections 
which are in turn treated critically and 
analytically. They are of convenient 
pocket size and beautifully bound. 



The South is peculiarly notable 
among the favored regions of the earth 
in the attributes that attract sports- 
men. The mountains furnish scenery 
of unsurpassed beauty and delight- 
ful climate as a refuge from the heat 
of the summer in the lowlands. In 
transportation facilities it is not sur- 
passed in America, and its hotels are 
many, attractively located and well 
maintained. Its forests and mountains 
abound in four-footed game, its wood- 
ed uplands are the favorite resorts of 
quail, partridge, woodcock and the 
lordly wild turkey; its marshes and 
bayous are frequented by myriads of 
migratory wild fowl, and its crystal 
streams are the haunts of thousands 
of trout. Throughout the South, scat- 
tered, but still within easy reach of 



one another, are hundreds of attract- 
ive towns and villages, where visit- 
ors can find the best of comfort and 
cheer, and which are the natural start- 
ing points for hunting and fishing par- 
ties during the open season. 

The sportsman who desires to visit 
the South in the hunting season will 
find that every transportation facility 
that he can require has been supplied ; 
that every luxury of tfavel has been 
provided. He can consult his own in- 
clinations as to the section he desires 
to visit, or the game for which he is 
in search. He is restricted only in 
respect to the sections frequented by 
the game, and the dates of the open 
season. He can likewise select the 
localities where the game he prefers 
is most plentiful, and can make all his 
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arrangements in advance. All local 
arrangements can be completed far 
in advance of the actual visit, and 
when the time comes to go, he can 
rest assured that the transportation 
facilities are adequate and need cause 
him no thought. 

Adjoining the well-stocked waters 
of Chesapeake Bay, and extending 
westward to the Blue Ridge Mountain, 
Virginia's broad acres and wooded 
uplands should naturally be the de- 
light of sportsmen. That they are so^ 
and that they have been so since the 
first white man settled on the shores 
of James River, is an acknowledged 
fact. The "Old Dominion" has been 
the resort of sportsmen since its set- 
tlement, and here, probably to a great- 
er extent than elsewhere in America, 
has hunting and fishing approached 
in degree and method the habits and 
customs of England. The landed aris- 
tocracy of Virginia filled its country 
houses with hunting parties in the 
days of George Washington, and 
stables of superb saddle horses, and 
packs of fine hounds were the boast of 
many a citizen. Though at the pres- 
ent day hunting with dog and gun has 
taken the place of "riding to hounds," 
the sport is none the less popular in 
this section than it was in the early 
days of the United States. Game in 
Virginia is plentiful and of many va- 
rieties. The shy and retiring quail 
finds its natural habitat in the State, 
and there are besides, partridge, wood- 
cock and wild turkeys. The graceful 
Virginia deer is found in several coun- 
ties, and the smaller four-footed ani- 
mals abound in many localities. The 
waters of Chesapeake Bay and its 
tributary streams furnish the best of 
fishing, and water fowl in enormous 
flocks frequent the bays and marshes. 
Trout are found in all the mountain 
streams, and native fresh-water fish 
make their homes in the rivers and 
lakes. 

The roads of Virginia are well-kept, 
and travel by other means than the 
railway is easy and convenient. Ex- 
perienced guides are available at all 
points, and trained dogs are kept at 
the more important and popular re- 



sorts. Hotel accommodation is par- 
ticularly good, even at the smaller 
places, which have unpretentious, but 
attractive houses that make a special- 
ty of caring for sportsmen and of fur- 
nishing them every facility for en- 
joying the sport. 

Of greater variety in its physical 
contour than the other Southern states, 
North Carolina presents a diversity 
that makes it attractive to all classes of 
sportsmen. The State may be rough- 
ly divided into three zones, or belts. 
The first is the low, level land along 
the Atlantic coast; the second the 
rolling country of the interior ele- 
vated plateau ; and the. third the moun- 
tainous part in the extreme west which 
lies between the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, in the east, and the Iron, Smoky 
and Unaka Mountains of Eastern 
Tennessee, on the west. These three 
sections display varied characteristics 
and are frequented by different varie- 
ties of game. Along the shores, in 
the deeply indented bays and grass- 
grown marshes are all sorts of water 
fowl, from the famous canvas-back 
duck to the toothsome reed bird. 
Terrapin are also to be found in 
these marshes, and in the waters ad- 
joining are many famed resorts of 
. deep-sea fish. Splendid fishing grounds 
are located at many places off the 
North Carolina coast, and whole fleets 
of fishing vessels are constantly em- 
ployed in the sport. The interior 
section, which lies between 200 feet 
and 800 feet above the sea-level, 
abounds in the smaller game birds of 
which the greater number are quail. 
The quail of North Carolina are fully 
the equal of those of Virginia, and 
are frequently of bolder flight, for the 
reason that in the "sand hill" sec- 
tion the foliage is sparser and the 
country is more open. The best 
known among the hunting sections of 
the interior of North Carolina — aside 
from those in the mountain region — 
is probably Pinehurst, in Moore Coun- 
ty. It has four excellent hotels. The 
tract embraces more than 25,000 acres 
of natural quail, country, all immedi- 
ately surrounding and in the vicinity 
of Pinehurst. A fine stable is main- 
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tained at the village, and a large ken- 
nel of well-trained dogs. The moun- 
tain section of North Carolina, "The 
Land of the Sky," as it is called, is 
attractive for all classes of people, not 
alone to the sportsman, but also to the 
outdoor lover, the convalescent and 
the invalid. The pure air and mild 
climate of this portion of the South 
has made it one of the most famous 
health resorts in America. In the cen- 
ter of this region lies Asheville, 
America's "capital of health," a city 
of about 15,000 inhabitants, with sev- 
eral splendid modern hotels and quite 
a number of smaller ones. There are 
open to visiting sportsmen hundreds 
of thousands of acres of woodland 
and mountain, and hundreds of miles 
of streams, brooks and lakes within 
whose limits lurk the leaping trout 
and the other game fish of these in- 
land waters. 

One of the most noted regions of 
Western North Carolina is "The 
Beautiful Sapphire Country," sur- 



rounding the beautiful lakes, Toxa- 
way, Sapphire and Fairfield. These 
lakes are fine bodies of water, and are 
famed for their beauty, being sur- 
rounded by towering cliffs and cloud- 
piercing peaks. Lake ToxaWay, with 
its fifteen miles of shore, may well 
be said to rival some of the European 
lakes as to size and beauty. The es- 
tate connected with the Toxaway hotel 
system contains about 28,000 acres, and 
is well stocked with game. The trout 
fishing is unexcelled, the hatchery 
supplying 150,000 trout to the streams 
and lakes yearly. There are seventy- 
five miles of river and brook fishing 
which has been under careful patrol 
for several years, and as a result of 
such protection, trout weighing over 
three pounds have been taken. The 
shooting comprises deer, wild turkey, 
ruffled grouse, quail and ducks. Fish- 
ing and hunting are free for the pleas- 
ure of the guests, governed only by 
such restrictions as maintain on any 
well-ordered game preserve.- 



BUSINESS NOTICES 



Do You Know HimP 

Be sure that you know the person 
is responsible to whom you pay sub- 
scription money for Bob Taylor's 
Magazine. A Solicitor who receives 
your money to forward becomes your 
agent and not ours and it is your risk 
and not ours. We disavow all respon- 
sibility for the acts of unauthorized 
solicitors. We are sending scores of 
magazines to persons who exhibit the 
receipts of men without authority pro- 
fessing to be our agents, and we are 
forced to warn the public thus that we 
will not in future honor any receipt 
for money that has not reached us. 
We have honorable, reliable solicitors 
all over the country who make faith- 
ful account. Be sure you know them 
or see their written authority from us. 



town or vicinity ? If not, send us the 
name of a good one. 



Is there a solicitor for subscriptions 
to Bob Taylor's Magazine in your 



Back numbers of the two first vol- 
umes of Bob Taylor's Magazine 
may be had at 5 cents per Copy. A 
few months are missing. April, 1905, 
is worth 50 cents. Order now. Any 
six months we have, except April, 
1905, and the last four months for 
25 cents. 

This magazine has frequent requests 
for information about Female Col- 
leges from persons who want to send 
their daughters to high-grade schools. 
We cannot, with business propriety, 
recommend an institution not adver- 
tised in these pages. 

Please say "I saw it in Bob Tay- 
lor's Magazine" when you write to 
advertisers. It is little trouble to you 
and much benefit to us. Please do it / 
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SENTIMENT AND STORY 

By Governor Taylor 

THE MAN IN STRIPES 

One of the unsolved problems of civilization is the prison problem. 
How to manage and discipline criminals is a question which confronts 
both the nation and the State. The old lease system has been tried by many 
of the States, and is still in operation by some, but it has proven unsatis- 
factory, and, in many instances, unprofitable, for the reason that it takes 
the prisoners, to a great extent, out of the hands of the State, and places them 
under the control of individuals or corporations, who use them for the sole 
purpose of coining their sweat into gold, and who may, or may not, have 
that regard for humanity to which even a convict is entitled. 

It is not a safe policy to hide these poor unfortunates away from the 
eyes of the State. Under the lease system they are usually employed in 
th"e building of railroads, in mining camps and lumber camps, often with 
scant provision for the necessary comforts to which they are entitled as 
human beings, and sometimes with but little protection from the men who 
lease their shackled bodies from the State, and who look upon them as beasts 
of burden, not caring whether they live or die. 

Of course, there are honorable exceptions, but as a rule their treatment 
is anything else but humane. 

The system recently inaugurated in Tennessee, of leasing their labor 
within the walls of the Penitentiary, with not more than ninety-nine pris- 
oners employed by any one enterprise, and a limited number working in a 
small mine owned by the State, with the State officials in absolute control 
and answerable to the State for their kind and reasonable treatment, is per- 
haps the best system in operation to-day, because it is humane, and at the 
same time it is more than self-sustaining, giving a net revenue to the common- 
wealth annually. 
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Much has been written and said about how far the State should go on 
lines of mercy and encouragement to prisoners condemned by its courts. 
The policy of administering the cold limit of the law, without regard to 
penitence and faithfulness to duty within the walls, is narrow and in- 
human, and not in keeping with the purpose of protecting society, and the 
broader principles of good government. 

The old furlough system has probably not been improved upon. Hope 
is the highest incentive that leads men into a better life. Take it away from 
the criminal, and he becomes more intent on crime. Kindness is better than 
the lash, and often a pardon is better than the dungeon. 
********** 

A PRISON ROMANCE 

The Warden telephoned the Governor that if he would come out to the 
Penitentiary he would show him a picture sad enough to make the angels 
weep. 

"What is it, Joe?" the Governor asked, when he reached the prison. 

"If you have tears, prepare to shed them now, Governor," replied the War- 
den, as he led the way into the women's ward. After they had passed by many 
of the unfortunate wretches, Joe pointed to the picture, and the Governor stood 
transfixed in pitying amazement as he looked down upon the most appeal- 
ing creature he had ever beheld. It was a woman, or rather a mere child, 
except in bitter experiences. Frail and fragile, and with frightened blue eyes 
that seemed wells of anguish, an attenuated, nervous little creature stood 
with slender hands clutching upon her bosom as if to still the flutterings of 
her heart. Fright trembled in every feature and shuddered in every motion, 
appealing in beseeching anguish as she stood there helpless and hopeless 
and desolately friendless. She uttered not a word. She did not even know he 
was the Governor in whose presence she stood. She only knew it was a man, 
and man was but another name for cruelty to the dazed child as she waited 
there in helpless submission, expecting only another cruel blow from fate. 
They had brought her from away off among the deep shadows of the moun- 
tains to pay the penalty of the crime which had been charged and proved in 
the court. Wholly untutored in letters, not even able to read, reared under 
conditions and environment which .made her totally ignorant of the world, 
she was innocent of intentional sin, and yet the jury had held her guilty. 
Utterly forsaken, this fragile being stood all alone bearing her unspeakable 
burden of shame and sorrow, a bruised lily afloat upon the raging flood 
of life. 

The Governor gently sought to get her confidence and to pry into her 
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mind and heart in search of the truth, but she shrank from him, and it was 
only after much persuasion that she finally told the story of her woes. In 
her own childish way she protested her innocence of the crime charged to 
her; but whether guilty or innocent, the Governor knew that one so young 
and ignorant, so frail and feeble, ought not to be in the penitentiary. The State 
had made no provision for such cases. There was no reform school for crimi- 
nal children. A State without such an institution is guilty of the grossest 
crime against God and humanity. 

He left the scene with a heavy heart, and wondering what to do, but 
while he sighed and wondered a good old Christian woman, who was a con- 
stant worker in the Sunday School at the prison, entered the executive office 
one day and said : 

"Governor, I have prayed to the Lord to direct me and to show me my 
duty with reference to that child in the penitentiary. I have become deeply 
interested in her, and have concluded that if you will grant her a pardon, I 
will take her home with me and teach her in all the ways of right. I will 
teach her to fear God and love duty, and save her if I can, not only from 
utter ruin, but from an early grave." 

The Governor had already carefully investigated the record, and had 
found that the principal witness was an ignorant old herb doctor, who seemed 
willing to sacrifice her to his own vanity of appearing to know everything, 
and he turned to the good old sister in Israel and said: 

"My dear, good woman, you are the very individual I am looking for." 

Before the sun went down the ministering angel of God led the child 
prisoner out of the jaws of death into the paradise of a happy home. Time 
rolled on, and the pale and untutored waif was transformed into a beautiful 
young woman, educated and trained, and ready to assume the responsibilities 
of life. 
********** 

The scene changed. -She Warden telephoned again that he had another 
picture to show the Governor, and upon entering the prison he was informed 
that there was a young man in stripes who was anxious to reveal his secret to 
the Chief Executive of the State. The Governor commanded that he be 
brought before him, and a handsome young man, aged about twenty-two, was 
ushered into the Warden's office and stood with downcast eyes in the presence 
of the only man on earth who held his destiny in the hollow of his hand. 
With faltering voice, the convict told his tragic story. He had left the farm 
and gone with his father to town one day, and the old gentleman became in- 
volved in an altercation with another man, who struck him in the face. There 
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were tears upon the cheek of the young man as he told how he drew his knife 
and stabbed his father's assailant to death in a moment. He confessed that 
he was too hasty, but that he was young and thought it his duty to protect 
and shield his father from danger. He was convicted of murder in the second 
degree, and sentenced for twenty years. The five years he had already served 
seemed to him a hundred. He declared that he had repented, and that he had 
suffered without a murmur. But the tear-stained face was lit with a smile as 
he informed the Governor that the girl he had pardoned .two years before 
had been visiting the prison Sunday School with the old lady quite often, and 
that he had fallen in love with her, and she had fallen in love with him, and 
that he had only one hope left and that was that the Governor would pardon 
him and let him marry the girl and go with her to some distant land, where 
they might begin life anew together, never again to be seen or heard of by 
those who knew them. He declared that his father was dead and had left him 
a considerable sum of money, and that he was ready to vanish from the State 
forevermore and make for himself a new and better name. 

In the management of prisons it is often wise to temper justice with mercy. 
It is not only wise — it is right. That same day the Governor read the record 
in his office and sent for the good old Christian woman for consultation. The 
old lady's face beamed with a new joy, and she declared that it would be a 
happy solution of the problem; that it would open the door to new opportu- 
nities for two equally unfortunate human beings, and that she believed that 
the Lord was behind it all. 

The young man took his last prison bath, and was arrayed in a new suit 
of clothes, the grated doors swung wide, and he passed out into the world a 
free man again. Within an hour there was a wedding in town, and they took 
the cars westward toward the setting sun. While never a breath has been 
heard of the happy twain from that day to this, through all the intervening 
years, there is not a doubt that there is a happy home somewhere between 
the two great oceans that divide the world wh exg an erstwhile convict girl 
sings lullabys and a forgiven convict boy has become an exemplary citizen. 
********** 

In these strenuous days of pitchfork progress and muck-rake reform, 

too often our statesmanship impales the skunk and spares the wolf — too 

often our reformers rake the muck pile and neglect the meadow sweet with 

hay. 

They make their thrusts 

At bloated Trusts, 

Till Standard Oil pollutes the air, 

And tainted beef is everywhere. 
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In their ardor to reform the railroads and the meat packers, they forget 
prison systems which are railroading States into practices of barbarism, 
and packing children by the thousands every year in the penitentiaries, 
along with the old and hardened criminals, tainting their very souls with 
crime, and training them for hell. It would be much more humane to take 
a boy under eighteen years of age, who has been convicted of a felony, 
out behind the courthouse and shoot him to death than to thrust him into 
these schools of sin; for when the iron doors close behind him, the brand of 
Cain is on his brow; a stain is on his character which can never be blotted 
out; a wound is in his heart which will never heal. Self-respect 
surrenders its crown to desperation, and hope yields the scepter to despair. 



There is an urgent need in many of the Southern States for legislation 
designed particularly for the care of children convicted of crime. There are 
already in some of the States reformatory institutions for incorrigible or unfor- 
tunate children, some of them of a very high grade, but these ought not to 
be tainted with the presence of convicted criminals. They harbor many good 
children, and they mould character and turn out many good and useful citi- 
zens, and it would be a manifest wrong upon them to associate them with con- 
victs and send them out into society graduated from a criminal institution. 
The demand is for distinctly separate, institutions, ordained exclusively for 
children convicted of crime, under a system that has for its prime purpose the 
reformation of its wards. Few children are naturally immune from evil im- 
pressions, or endowed with moral strength to withstand temptation. Human 
nature is weak at its best, and perhaps a majority of the children of the land, 
if left untrained and unrestrained, might be led into the commission of acts 
which the criminal code forbids. To catch a child in the commission of some 
of these acts, which the law denominates crime, does not by any means con- 
clusively prove him a criminal, and it is cruel to hold him to that full accounta- 
bility exacted of adults and visit upon him the punishment which the law 
prescribes for willful violators. 

The first purpose designed in the establishment of a penal system is the 
safety of the state and the protection of society. The penalty is not ordained 
solely for the criminal's punishment, but as much for the admonishment of 
others, as a public illustration of the fate that awaits criminal conviction. It 
has not always been thus, and these higher purposes have not even yet fixed 
themselves distinctly in the legislative mind. Time was when everybody sub- 
scribed literally to the dogma that death is the inevitable wage of sin, and that 
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the whole purpose of the law against crime is met when the criminal is flayed. 
Punishment akin to revenge was meted in the beginning, and the idea that jus- 
tice might be appeased and the culprit at the same time restored is of latter 
day conception. If men and women of full discretion, deliberately choosing 
crime, can be arrested in their downward tendency and made over again into 
useful citizens, how much more easily may children be wrested from a crimi- 
nal career? 

Criminology is now a well-matured science, and the subject of penology 
has had the best thought of some of the wisest practical minds of modern times. 
The welfare of the criminal himself has become more and more a consideration 
in prison administration. A wisely devised system of remittances for good con- 
duct, and parols tends to incite hopes and aspirations in the prisoner's mind 
that urge him to better conduct, and the prospect of liberty is so alluring that 
he begins to fall in love with right for the good it promises, and finally to rea- 
lize that its rewards are far beyond anything possible of attainment in his 
old career, and thus by persuasive transformation a new man is created and 
society has restored to it a useful citizen, and the devil is robbed of a coadju- 
tor. This may be an optimistic view of the possible results of the latter day 
prison methods, but if only one in ninety and nine are saved, it fulfills the 
scriptural rule. 

Our Southern prisons are gradually adopting the methods of reformatories, 
but special provisions for children convicted of crime have been overlooked. 
A child cannot be a criminal in the sense for which penitentiaries are insti- 
tuted. The first essential element of crime is the intent with which it was com- 
mitted, and a child is incapable of conceiving or harboring that premeditated 
venal purpose that must be the essence of any criminal act. The child lacks in 
mental and moral capacity and responsibility, particularly when it has lacked 
in proper training, as is almost universally the case where one is caught in 
crime. There ought, therefore, to be provided a separate and distinct mode of 
treatment and he ought never to be subjected to association with criminals 
nor have the title of convict attached to him until fullest measures are ex- 
hausted to rescue him. Being so easily impressionable, there is nothing more 
certain than a child's utter moral annihilation if subjected to indiscriminate 
prison association. It is therefore a crime against God and humanity to place 
a child in the penitentiary, and the legislature is untrue to its most sacred duty 
in failing to make such provision as is necessary to afford good people a 
chance to save all convicted children from sure destruction. 
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A TRIBUTE TO TEXAS 

(From Governor Taylor's Dallas Speech) 

Did you ever rise from your slumber early enough to witness the dawn 
of day, when the morning comes forth from her palace in the sun and unfurls 
her banner of light on the horizon, and hides the morning star in her bosom ? 
That is the emblem of the glory of Texas. How many times have you sat 
on your veranda in the hush of the dying day and watched the cloud-isles of 
twilight drifting in seas of sunset gold? That is the symbol of the harvest time 
in Texas, and the milky way is the shadow of the heaven of her cotton fields ; 
and the angels dip water from her artesian wells with the dipper of stars 
which hangs on the sky, and the man in the moon is the shining picture of 
her great Governor. 

I have thought many times that I would make a pilgrimage across Texas 
from her eastern line to her western boundary, but her domain was too wide 
and life was too short. The engine alwa> s fainted from exhaustion ; tarantulas 
got in the whiskey, and I sighed to rest me again in the bosom of Dallas — Dallas, 
the beautiful butterfly of the Southwest, under whose bright wings the 
broad prairies bloom with perpetual peace and plenty. 

I can understand why so many longing eyes turn to Texas, and why so 
many weary hearts sigh for rest in Dallas. One is an empire (Jf glory, and the 
other is the glory of the empire. 

Texas is the largest waffle on the griddle of North America. She is sweet- 
ened with the honey of happiness, pouring from the bunghole of prosperity, and 
buttered with pure Democracy. Woe to the prince or potentate who sticks 
a fork in Texas. Mexico tried it once, and bent double with a spell of San 
Jacinto. 

The honey of Texas is poison to tyrants, and her bees sting to death 
the invaders of her soil, but to those who love her and are loyal to the lone 
star that lights the pathway of her destiny, her cities and towns and ham- 
lets and homes are bee hives of hospitality, rich with the honey-comb of 
smiles and welcomes. 

The Land of Jackson sends greetings to the land of Houston. May God 
bless Tennessee, and may God bless Texas. When I was a barefooted boy 
away up among the mountains where nature sings her sweetest song, and 
brawling brooks laugh in the sunshine and dance in the shadows, I used to 
sit on the bank of the river and watch the caravans of covered wagons 
creeping like mammoth snails with their shells on their backs, southward 
to the wilderness of Texas. I did not dream then that the ragged, rosy- 
cheeked children who crowded under the wagon covers were the prophecies 
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of wealth, and power, and glory of the greatest empire that was ever born 
on this continent. But so it was. The caravans landed their precious freight 
in the wilds of Texas. The blue smoke began to curl upward from the 
cabins of the pioneers; the burnished plowshare began to slice from the 
broad prairies like a hot knife slicing a continent of Jersey butter; the 
reaper, like a phantom ship, began to sweep across amber seas of grain; 
the Texans who had read Milton's "Paradise Lost" began to talk about 
"Paradise Regained;" the little, ragged, candy-haired children grew up into 
a race of the fairest women and the bravest men that the sun in heaven ever 
shone upon. They married the sons and daughters of the heroes who had 
won the independence of Texas, and there were more cabins on the prairies; 
and another generation was born whose vigor and strength have given in- 
creased power to this mighty commonwealth. 



A TYPICAL OLD SOUTHERN HOME 



RESIDENCE OF MRS. h. W. COOPER, CROCKETT, TEXAS 

This house was erected by Judge L. W. Cooper, in 1859, and still wears its original coat of paint, almost 

as bright to-day as when freshly done 
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The Paradise of Fools 
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PART VI 
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I saw a circus in a mountain town. 
The mountaineers swarmed from far 
and near, and lined the streets on 



/ 



every hand, with open mouths and 
bated breath, as the grand procession, 
with band, and clown, and camels, and 
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elephants, and lions, and tigers, and 
spotted horses paraded in brilliant ar- 
ray. The excitement was boundless 
when the crowd rushed into the tent, 
and they left behind them a surging 
mass of humanity, unprovided with 
tickets and destitute of the silver half 
of the double standard. Their inter- 
est rose to white heat as the audience 
within shouted and screamed with 
laughter at the clown and cheered the 
girl in tights and applauded the acro- 
bats as they turned somersaults over 
the elephant. Temptation whispered 



"Whack !" went the "billy" again, and 
old "Hickory Shirt" turned a somer- 
sault backwards and rose "a-runninV 
The last "whack" fell like a thunder- 
bolt on the Roman nose of a half 
drunk old settler from away up at 
the head of the creek. He fell flat 
on his back, quivered for a moment, 
and then sat up and clapped his hand 
to his bleeding nose, and in his bewil- 
derment exclaimed: "Well, I'll be 
durned! Hel-lo there, stranger!" he 
shouted to a bystander, "whar wuz 
you at when the lightnin' struck tbe 



The mountaineers swarmed from far and near 



in the ear of a gentleman in 
tow breeches, and he stealthily opened 
his long-bladed knife and cut a hole 
in the canvas. A score of others fol- 
lowed suit, and held their sides and 
laughed at the scenes within. But as 
they laughed a show man slipped in- 
side, armed with a policeman's billy. 
He quietly sidled up to the hole where 
a peeper's nose made a knot on the 
tent on the inside. "Whack!" went 
the "billy" — there was a loud grunt, 
and old "Tow Breeches" spun 'round 
like a top and cut the "pigeon wing," 
while his nose spouted blood. 



show?" Then I saw a row of bleed- 
ing noses at the branch near-by, tak- 
ing a bath ; and each nose resembled a 
sore hump on a camel's back. 

So it is around the great arena of 
political fame and power. "Whack!" 
goes the "billy" of popular opinion; 
and politicians, like old "Tow Breech- 
es," spin 'round with the broken noses 
of misguided ambition and disappoint- 
ed hope. In the heated campaign many 
a would-be Webster lies down and 
dreams of the triumph that awaits 
him on the morrow, but he wakes to 
find it only a dream, and when the 
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votes are counted, his little bird hath 
flown, and he is in the condition of the 
old Jew. An Englishman, an Irish- 
man and a Jew hung up their socks 



thing?" asked Pat in the morning. "O, 
yes," said the Englishman, "I received 
a fine gold watch, don't you know. 
And wfiat did you get, Pat?" Be- 



"Whar wuz you at when the lightnin' struck the show?" 



together on Christmas Eve. The 
Englishman put his diamond pin in 
the Irishman's sock; the Irishman put 
his watch in the sock of the English- 
man ; they slipped an egg in the sock 
of the Jew. "And did you git onny- 



gorra, I got a foine diamond pin." 
"And what did you get, Jacob?" said 
the Englishman to the Jew. "Veil," 
said Jacob, holding up the egg, "I got 
a shicken, but it got away before I 
got up." 
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DAVY CROCKETT 

By Carl Holliday 



I 



ITTENTION has 
often been called to 
the fact that much 
of the literature of 
the South has been 
H the work of the 
g amateur. Few, in- 
3 deed, were the 
f Southern men and 
p women prior to the 
civil war who made 
literature a profession. In the opin- 
ion of many it was hardly the pursuit 
for a "gentleman/' and Southerners 
of this period were great sticklers re- 
garding that title. The person whom 
this paper discusses was no exception 
to the rule of amateurishness, as his 
writings will easily show; but as a 
stickler about titles he held no claims. 
Who has not heard of Davy Crockett? 
Upon the mention of that nafne, vi- 
sions of bears, Indians and battles in 
the wilderness immediately appear; 
but let it not be forgotten that Davy 
was something of a writer, and in his 
day a very popular one, too. 

David Crockett was born at Lime- 
stone, Greene County, Tenn., in 1784. 
His father opened a tavern on the 
much traveled road extending from 
Abingdon to Knoxville, and there 
among the passing throng of men of 
many classes and from many sections 
he spent the early years of his life. 
He was sent to a country school, but 
on the fourth day, so he claims, he 
had a fight with the teacher and has- 
tily left for parts unknown. Year 
after year was spent in the wilderness 
west of his home, and not until he 
was eighteen did he return to his boy- 
hood haunts. He found himself an 
extremely ignorant man, unable 



either to read or to write, and skillful 
in no work but hunting. He again 
entered school, learned the elements 
of reading, writing and arithmetic in 
two months' time, soon married and 
removed again to the wilderness. He 
served in the war of 18 12, and, return- 
ing once more to the forest settle- 
ment, became famous along the fron- 
tier as the best shot in the section. In 
182 1 he became a candidate for rep- 
resentative in the Tennessee Legisla- 
ture, and by his skill in shooting and 
in telling jokes, more than by his 
knowledge of political conditions, he 
secured the election. He was twice 
re-elected; for, despite his evident 
lack of training, he showed himself 
an honest, fearless and often capable 
leader of men. 

From an obscure hunter in the 
backwoods to a United States con- 



DAVY CROCKBTTS PROMISSORY NOTE 

One day after date I promise to pay 
or Cause to be paid unto William Tuck- 
er the Just and full some of three 
hundred and twelve dollars and fortee 
nine and a quarter cent it being for 
Value Reed, witness my hand and seal 
this 11 of Oct 1834. 

David Crockett 



(This note Is now In the possession of Mr. 
Jesse Needham, of Rutherford. O'.bson County. 
Tenn., grandson of William Tucker. It Is writ- 
ten on unruled paper, with a quill pen. It 
was never paid, as Davy went to Texas soon 
after It was made.) 



gressman in six years is a quick 
stride, but Crockett accomplished it by 
the year 1827, and, moreover, was re- 
elected. He was long a notable figure 
on the streets of Washington; for he 
rather scorned fashion and wore his 
hair and clothing in a manner more 
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suitable for the wilderness than for 
the national capital. Strange stories 
about his origin, life and deeds were 
circulated, and Davy, in sheer self-de- 
fense, felt called upon to take up a 
weapon very cumbrous to him — the 
pen — and write his Autobiography 
(1834). Surprising, Indeed, was the 



other surviving Americans wdre shot 
by order of General Santa Anna. 

Whatever may be the defects of this 
man's work, it is at all times strik- 
ingly original. His grammar was of 
a unique species; his spelling was at 
times wonderful in its simplicity; but 
his strong mind and plain common 



success of this unique book, and the 
hunter-statesman-author soon brought 
out another volume — "A Tour of the 
North and Down East" (1835). 

In the same year, however, he began 
to oppose his old friend, Jackson, and, 
finding that this act had weakened his 
influence in Tennessee, he removed to 
Texas and aided that State in its 
struggle for independence. In 1836 
his "Exploits and Adventures in 
Texas" appeared, and with this his 
career ended. At the surrender of 
the Alamo in that year, he and the 



sense aided him in couching his words 
in a telling way. And his indepen- 
dence in literature was as marked as 
his fearlessness in hunting. 

"I don't know of anything in my 
book to be criticised on by honorable 
men. Is it on my spelling? — that's 
not my trade. Is it on my grammar? 
— I hadn't time to learn it, and make 
no pretensions to it. Is it on the order 
and arrangement of my book? I 
never wrote one before, and never 
read very many ; and, of course, know 
mighty little about that. Will it be 
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on the authorship of the book? This 
I claim, and I'll hang on to it, like a 
waxplaster. * * * I would not be 
such a fool, or knave either, as to 
deny that I have had it hastily run 
over by a friend or so, and that some 
little alterations have been made in 
the spelling and grammar; and I am 
not so sure that it is not the worse 
of even that, for I despise this way of 
spelling contrary to nature. And as 
for grammar, it's pretty much a thing 
of nothing at last, after all the fuss 
that's made over it * * * while 
critics were learning grammar, and 
learning to spell, I, and 'Doctor Jack- 
son, LL.D./ were fighting in the 
wars." 

The collection of narratives, which 
he entitled an "Autobiography," is 
good in its dramatic quality. The 
stories are exciting and compel inter- 
est ; they have the directness, the virili- 
ty of a man of fearless deeds. Bear 
hunts, Indian fights, thrilling adven- 
tures of many kinds — these are the 
substance of the book. For instance, 
he describes a bear hunt taken at 
night. The bear is "treed." 

"I commenced loading for a third 
fire, but the first thing I knowed the 
bear was down among my dogs, and 
they were fighting all around me. I 
had my big butcher in my belt, and I 
had a pair of dressed buckskin 
breeches on. So I took out my knife 
and stood, determined, if he should 



HOUSE WHERE DAVY CROCKETT'S MOTHER DIED," 

STILL STANDING^IN* GIBSON COUNTY, 

TENNESSEE 



THE GRAVE ^OF. ( DAVY CROCKETT'S MOTHER, 

NOW IN A FIELD OP CORN 

AND OATS 

get hold of me, to defend myself in 
the best way I could. I stood there 
for some time, and could now and 
then see a white dog I had, but the 
rest of them and the bear, which were 
dark coloured, I couldn't see at all, it 
was so miserable dark. They still 
fought around me, and sometiiries 
within three feet of me, but at last 
the bear got down into one of the 
cracks that the earthquake had made 
in the -ground, about four feet deep, 
and I could tell the biting end of him 
by the hollering of my dogs. So I 
took my gun and pushed the muzzle 
of it about, till I thought I had it 
against the main part of his body, and 
fired; but it happened to be only the 
flesh part of his foreleg. With this 
I jumped out of the crack, and he 
and the dogs had another hard fight 
around me, as before. At last, how- 
ever, they forced him back into the 
crack again, as he was when I had 
shot. I made a lunge with my long 
knife, and fortunately struck him 
right through the heart; at which he 
just sank down, and I crawled out in 
a hurry." 

Thus he continues, telling the wild 
and truly remarkable story of his 
progress from the forest to the na- 
tional capital. 

In absolute literary value it has no 
standing, of course, and few readers 
of to-day know that Davy Crockett 
was once a popular writer. But such 
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a form of literature was not without 
its uses in those days. It kept the cul- 
tivated East in touch with the un- 
tamed West; it stirred the imagina- 
tion of young readers; its tendency 
was to give virility to succeeding lit- 
erature. Just from such wild begin- 
nings have the great natural stories 
of the past arisen — the "Iliad," the 
"Beowulf," the "Nibelungen Lied," 



the "Song of Roland" and all the 
other mighty legends that nations will 
treasure forever. In the somewhat 
epic primitiveness of Crockett's stories 
there is strength. Some day, perhaps, 
in the far future, a master may recog- 
nize in theru fit material; a master 
hand may seize upon them, and from 
the efforts of a rude hunter there may 
spring another world work. 



THE ALAMO, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 



A hen in Switzerland is said to have laid a thousand eggs. — Baltimore 
A merican. 

This beats King Edward's record of three hundred cornerstones. — Life. 
How about the Last Minstrel? 



A London cable says: "Col. W. J. O'Bryan will visit Ireland." Still, 
his name may not be "Dennis" this time. 



The end-seat hog sat with his number nine feet, 

And jabbing the folk with his knee, 
When the gods in their wrath broke loose in a storm, 

And the lightning struck a mere tree — 

When it might have got him. 
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Perhaps the most unfortunate phase 
of the very remarkable industrial 
progress experienced by the South- 
ern States of recent 
A Tinge months has been the 
of the growth of a very 

Tragic vigorous gaming 

habit In every ham- 
let, little or large, so-called "cotton 
exchanges" have been established, lo- 
cally known as "bucket shops," where 
any man who feels that he has made 
enough money out of his twelve-cent 
cotton may go and give it back again 
to those who bought. It is estimated 
that many millions of dollars thus flow 
back from a people who need them 
and whose country with its undevel- 
oped resources is crying out for them. 
A tinge of the tragic is thus added to 
a remarkable record of prosperity. It 
seems a cruel thing that a man who 
has worked long and hard for his 
money and who has at last won a 
great victory should be successfully 
tempted to throw away the fruits of 
his efforts. Wonderful as the devel- 
opment of the Southern States has 
been, it would yet have far surpassed 
itself had the legislatures of the 
Southern States swept sternly away 
every little gambling hell of such sort. 
There is now on foot a movement in 
various States to do this, and the best 
sentiment of the country is crystalliz- 
ing against the wholesale gambling 
away of a people's profits. 



When the South produced 10,500,- 
000 bales of cotton last year and got 
for it figures which would have been 
considered fancy a 
The Great few years ago, there 
White were those who pre- 

K,n dieted that the result 

of it all would be an 
increased production of the staple. It 
was generally supposed that the 
Southern farmer would be wildly ex- 
cited by his immense profits and would 
overdo the thing by raising a genuine 
bumper crop. There are not many 



who doubt even now that the cotton 
planters have tried their best to do 
just this thing, but very fortunately 
what common sense could not effect 
in enforcing a limitation of the acre- 
age, other economic laws have done 
very effectively. The scarcity of la- 
bor; the increasing demand for the 
product have labored hand in hand to 
mak^ the coming season even more 
profitable than the past. The world 
now requires some 12,000,000 bales 
annually, and the time is coming, 
nor is it far distant, as the historian 
counts it, before that demand will be 
increased to 20,000,000, 30,000,000, 
40,000,000 bales. It is probable that 
the first of September, 1906, will be 
a day on which the world will balance 
its cotton account and. discover that 
it needs 12,000,000 bales or more for 
the coming year and has practically 
none on hand. The great surplus that 
has been accumulated for years will 
probably have disappeared, and if the 
Southern cotton farmers do not real- 
ize a handsomely remunerative price 
for their labor, those who have stud- 
ied the situation will be very much 
surprised. It does not seem that the 
cotton crop for 1906 or 1907 will be 
overlarge. Causes which we have 
mentioned above, combined with a 
drought in the region west of the 
Mississippi and excessive rains in 
other sections, are co-operating to re- 
duce the output. The good work of 
the Southern Cotton Association is 
also telling, and for the first time in 
the history of the nation the cotton 
farmers have found themselves. Al- 
together the outlook for Southern 
prosperity is very satisfying, and the 
time seems fast approaching when the 
Great White King will have royally 
enriched those who have for many 
years waited upon him. In close con- 
nection with these bright prospects for 
the farmer comes the prosperity of the 
cotton mills. The high price of cot- 
ton has little by little forced up the 
price of the woven goods, and there 
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is no reason now why any cotton 
mill in the Southern States, properly 
managed, should fail to make good. 
The fabulous profits of former days 
have dwindled, to be sure. The price 
of labor has gone up. The hours of 
their laboring have been shortened. 
The cost of construction and the price 
of machinery have rendered necessary 
a greater dividend, comparatively, but 
even these things have not diminished 
seriously the splendid profits in the 
milling industry in the Southern 
States. As a consequence, we find 
that with a gratifying steadiness the 
spindles and looms are multiplying 
through all the realm of Dixie. South 
Carolina now stands second in textile 
manufacturing, being surpassed by 
Massachusetts only. Significantly 
enough, North Carolina is third and 
it will not be many years before Geor- 
gia is fourth. Thus, one by one, the 
Southern States are rising to leader- 
ship. Last year, for the first time in 
history, the South manufactured as 
much cotton as the East and West 
combined. It will not be long to those 
who know how to wait before the cot- 
ton manufacturing of the world will 
be done in the Southern States, and 
this is said with a full realization of 
the fact that at present even the total 
of American fabrics is insignificant in 
comparison with the world's combined 
product. 

The real philosophy of trade, so far 
as the United States is concerned, has 
been brought definitely to the front 
by recent events on 
U. 8. the South American 

Creditor continent. The Pan- 
American conference, 
held in Rio de Janeiro last month, 
which was attended by Secretary 
Root, representing the United States, 
had before it as perhaps the most ab- 
sorbing topic the question of whether, 
and if so to what extent, the debts 
of South American nations to Euro- 
pean corporations or individuals 
should be collectible by force. At the 
same time a study of the trade rela- 
tions between the United States and 



South American countries showed 
that their trade with European na- 
tions far exceeded in amount and 
value their trade with us. Those who 
know much about the situation do not 
believe that this was on account of 
better lines of communication, nor be- 
cause of national affinity between the 
South American countries and their 
Latin sisters of the old world. It 
seems rather to be the case that the 
many millions of dollars necessary for 
the development of the resources of 
South America have been drawn 
largely from Europe, whereas the 
United States has, up to the present 
time, been a debtor nation rather than 
a creditor. It would seem, however, 
that the overflow of capital from our 
country into other States is beginning. 
Not that the West, nor even the 
South, could be called a finished sec- 
tion, but their abundant prosperity in- 
dicates their ability to take care of 
themselves. Mexico is becoming 
more and more a field for the opera- 
tion of American capital. The West 
Indies have also felt the touch of Wall 
street. It will not be long before 
American millions will be poured into 
South America, and it is possible that 
upon this basis will be built up ver> 
largely a heavier traffic between the 
two continents. When the big canal 
is finished Western South America 
will be splendidly situated for trade 
with' our Atlantic coast. It will not 
be many years before we will be able 
to see the United States winning the 
South American trade from Europe. 



One of the most interesting and im- 
portant developments of recent years 
has been the double-tracking of 
our railways in the 
Double South. Paradoxically 

Tracks enough, it has been 

In the done silently, so that 

South n o very large propor- 

tion of the nation 
knows what gigantic strides are now 
being made in the way of expediting 
interstate commerce on the part of the 
railroads. To speak of a great double- 
track system from Washington to At- 
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lanta, branching at Salisbury, N. C, 
crossing the mountains to Knoxville 
and Chattanooga, seems so new a 
thing that it is almost incredible, yet 
this is what is being done as rapidly 
as men and mules and money may do 
it. Part of this track is now in opera- 
tion. Large sections of it are under 
construction, and contracts are being 
let and prepared for the balance. Yet 
this is only one of the railways of the 
South. Nothing could more clearly 
exhibit the attitude of hopefulness 
which the nation has toward the de- 
velopment of Dixie; for the double- 
tracking of a railway system indicates 
a great .deal more than a profitable 
last year's trade. It means that the 
future is big with promise; it means 
that the great money centers have 
confidence in the earning capacity of 
their investments in the Southern 
States ; it means that all the tears and 
prayers and prophesies of a million 
men and women who have longed for 
the coming of such a day are at last 
to be fulfilled. Witness the springing 
up of trolley lines in every Southern 
State. Witness the hum of the spin- 
dle, the dull roar of the furnace, the 
soft murmur of the singing plow and 
the merry gathering of luxurious 
pleasure craft all over the 'land, with 
mill and automobile proclaiming an 
era of prosperity. And more than one 
aged soldier who has prayed long for 
it is saying softly, "Now let thy serv- 
ant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen the glory of my land." 



The Socialists are finding the South 

a hard and stony field. Perhaps it is 

because the true Democracy contains 

everything of value 

The Balances i n the Socialistic 
Wanting platform and ex- 

cludes its vagaries. 
Perhaps it is because the South is 
generally composed of hard-headed, 
sensible men who believe that Social- 
ism other than the public ownership 
of public utilities is dangerous. Al- 
though most of us have forgotten it, 
our nation very early tried a good and 
successful experiment in Socialism, 



and Governor Bradford and his colon- 
ists having weighed it in the balances 
found it sadly wanting. It is inter- 
esting to read his account of the re- 
sults upon his people of their having 
all things in common: 

"The experience that was had in this 
comone course and condition, tried sundrie 
years, and that amongst godley and sober 
men, may well evince the vanitie of that 
conceite of Plato's and other ancients, ap- 
plauded by some of later times; that ye 
taking away of properties and bringing in 
communitie into a comone wealth would 
make them happy and flourishing; as if 
they were wiser than God. For this com- 
unitie (so farr as it was) — was found to 
breed much confusion and discontent, and 
retard much employment that would have 
been to their benefite and com forte. For 
ye yong men that were most able and fitte 
for labour and service did repine that they 
should spend their time and streingth to 
worke for other men's wives and children, 
without any recompence. The strong, or 
man of parts had no more in devission of 
victails and cloaths, then he that was weake 
and not able to doe a quarter ye other 
could this was thought injuestice. The 
aged and graver men to be ranked and 
equalized in labours and victails, cloaths, 
etc., with ye meaner and yonger sorte, 
thought it some ind ignite and disrespect 
unto them. And for men's wives to be 
commanded to doe service for other men, 
as dresing their meate, washing their 
cloaths, etc., they deemed it a kind of 
slaverie, neither could many husbands well 
brooke it. Upon ye poynte all being to 
have alike, and all to do alike, they thought 
them selves in ye like condition, and one 
as good as another; and so, if it did not 
cut of those relations that God hath set 
amongst men, yet it did at least much di- 
minish and take off ye mutuall respects 
that should be preserved amongst them." 

Verily "there is nothing new under 
the sun. Blessed are they who 
know it. 



With a promptness that betokens 
many good things, such young cities 
as Asheville, Lynchburg, Montgom- 
ery, Dallas and At- 
Municlpal j an ta are stretching 
Publicity out their hands to- 
ward the future. Be- 
lieving that publicity can build com- 
munities as well as business houses, 
they are putting thousands of dol- 
lars into the advertising of their 
respective advantages. This ad- 
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vertising on the part of Southern 
cities is having a telling effect upon 
their growth. It is interesting also 
to know that Southern advertising 
agencies are handling a large part of 
it. A general air of hopefulness and 
a fixed determination to increase the 
population of their respective com- 
munities characterizes all of the copy. 
A study of it all is not more interest- 
ing from the standpoint of material 
prosperity than it is from that of psy- 
chology. It shows the new spirit, the 
new determination, the new hope. 



It has been over two years now 
since Isaac Erwin Avery died in 
Charlotte, N. C. He was the city edi- 
tor of the Charlotte 
A Type Observer at the time 
and had been consul 
in China and correspondent for va- 
rious journals. Mr. Avery's fame has 
scarcely passed the boundaries of the 
Old North State, but if there was 
ever a youth who did his work well, 
plain, simple, common work, it was 
he. The city editor's position on a 
daily paper is not one of especial 
prominence, even though that paper be 
as the Charlotte Observer is in North 
Carolina, the leading journal in its 
section, but Mr. Avery seems to have 
worked not only as the city editor of 
his paper, but as a man who loved hu- 
man life, who had an opportunity to 
interpret it to many people, and who 
chose to do it well. His department 
of "Idle Comment," which appeared 
weekly, was eagerly read because of 
its local interest, and since his death 
it has been published in book form, 
and little by little is making for him 
a more enduring name. Men give 
away their hearts to their pens as they 
will not in words to their closest 
friends. This is what Erwin Avery 
did, and having a good heart and a 
clear mind and a very remarkable in- 
sight into human motives and human 
beings, his work was good. It might 
be truly said of him that he was a min- 
ister to all Charlotte and Western 
North Carolina. He saw things that 
all had seen, yet none but he had per- 
2 



ceived. Throughout all of his writ- 
ings there were those touches of 
pathos and humor and that keep in- 
terpretative sense which makes his 
book fascinating to those who love to 
understand. The common sights of 
Charlotte, the things which everybody 
could see, he illuminated and made 
vivid with meaning. But the value of 
his life lies in its typical character. He 
occupied a subordinate position, yet 
he did it so well that his chief called 
him the "ablest journalist in the 
South." He lived in a city famous 
rather for its people than for their 
number, yet his interpretation of life 
was so rich and clear that it ranks 
with the best written anywhere, and 
there are hundreds of newspaper read- 
ers anxious for an interpretation of 
every-day affairs in terms of eternity 
who miss the. ministry of his words. 
Thus he was a pastor in Charlotte, 
and the pathetic part of it is that life 
everywhere is just as beautiful and 
full of meaning as it is in that Pied- 
mont city. Things are happening 
everywhere which pens like his could 
transform into meaning, if there 
were those who could see it as he 
saw and write about it as he wrote. 
The meaning of his life is very deep 
and very full, for he was a type of 
the young journalist, and their name 
is "legion," and his success bids them 
to try and look deeper into the real 
connections of human affairs, to read 
more clearly the meaning of all things 
and to call no thing common. 



The search which the world is mak- 
ing to-day for the thing of things is 
not the less interesting because it is 
new. Busy as we all 
The Thing are with the serving 
°* of tables, we hardly 

Things have time to remem- 
ber how different it 
was in years that have gone by. It 
can be truly said that this is a mer- 
cenary age and that, too, without 
meaning any disrespect to it. The 
dollar has become the universe. It 
was not always so. Witness the long 
age of chivalry. There was a time 
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when religion was at the bottom of 
every political intrigue, of every 
bloody war and of every pious crusade, 
making or breaking kingdoms, setting 
up one and pulling down another. But 
the financial interests of the world are 
little by little forcing different views 
of everything. It is not an insult to 
the world to call it commercial, for 
commerce is doing many good things 
that religion has hot yet succeeded in 
doing. It is opening up every nook 
and corner of the earth to the gaze 
of every other nook and corner. It 
is making all people familiar with the 
thoughts and customs of one another, 
and because these thoughts and cus- 
toms are so various, and many of 
them so beautiful, although different, 
there is growing a broad and gener- 
ous charity which all the peoples are 
cultivating toward one another. 



After all, there is no more attrac- 
tive study than that of the quality of 
character that is built up by each suc- 
cessive age, nothing 
Business- indicating more clear- 
Built ly the real value of 
Character a n epoch than the 
kind of men and 
women it produces. Ages are like 
diets, they are able to make muscles 
strong or flabby and hearts cowardly 
or courageous. Races are trans- 
formed by what they continually do, 
just as men are, and the habits of a 
nation in times of peace determine its 
prestige in war. Our age may be 
trusted to do what it is doing to the 
world. It is teaching them to build 
great bridges across gigantic rivers, 
to tunnel under the sea and to fly in 
the air, to build great steel buildings 
and do a hundred other things that an- 
other age would have laughed at. It 
is teaching men also to love money 
and luxury, to choose rather the auto- 
mobile than the pastorate, and yet 
.withal it is not a bad age, for busi- 
ness-made character is good character, 
which loves honesty, which develops 
integrity, which incites to frankness 
and which sweeps away with infinite 
contempt all lying and hypocrisy. Men 



must tell the truth and keep faith if 
they are going to do business in this 
age very long. The men with money 
are those who build attractive homes 
and cover the red hills with green 
grass, and are those also who support 
the churches, even if they do not at- 
tend them, and their names are to be 
found not infrequently among the list 
of real heroes. But the best results of 
our time is the business-built char- 
acter that it is making for the nation. 
The strong, sturdy, honest people whp 
live their lives as if they must render 
an account to the head bookkeeper, 
who stand up for the square deal and 
the fair trade, who despise misrepre- 
sentation — this is the kind of charac- 
ter, open, frank, above-board, that 
will distinguish the twentieth century. 
We have no reason to believe that it 
is in any way inferior to the character 
of other ages. It may not write so 
many books, but it will probably have 
more written about it. It may not 
convert so many people, but it will 
treat them better. 



The breach between the Presbyte- 
rian and Cumberland Churches seems 
ever widening, and there is apparently 
no prospect of amica- 

They are ble settlement upon 
n °* any basis approaching 

Seceders consolidation. The 
Cumberlands were in- 
advertently classed as seceders in this 
column last month, but one may real- 
ize how the meaning of that term is 
wrenched, especially as it relates to 
Tennessee, where eleven out of thir- 
teen Presbyteries oppose union. See- 
ing that they had never consented to 
union, it is inconceivable that they se- 
ceded from an organization to which 
they had never .willingly belonged. 
They term themselves "loyalists," be- 
cause, they say, they are loyal to their 
old church and name. This restate- 
ment of the attitude of the Cumber- 
land organization, however, does not 
render it less deplorable that the out- 
come of this effort to begin the organi- 
zation of the universal orthodox 
church in fact postpones that much- 
desired consummation. 
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Daughter of America's first Ambassador to Japan, Memphis 
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MISS CHRISTINE ROGERS 
Aberdeen, Min. 
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MISS LOTTIB PBCK WYLI*Y 
P»ughter of BJr. B. P. Wyllj, Atlanta, Qa. 
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MRS. JOHN CI^AYBROOK 
Austin, Te*as 
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MRS. CHARLES TRIMBLB RElFSNIDER, JR. 
Baltimore, Md. ' " 
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Mr. James R. Branch is a native 
Virginian, historic Petersburg being 
his birthplace. His education was ob- 
tained in Richmond, and his wife was 
Miss Mary Hubball, of Richmond. 
After graduating from Richmond Col- 



the industrial interests all over the 
South. Although since he assumed the 
duties (1895) of Secretary of the 
American Bankers' Association he has 
resided in New York city and en- 
gaged in many Eastern enterprises, he 



JAMBS R. BRANCH 



lege, Mr. Branch entered the Mer- 
chants 9 National Bank, becoming its 
special correspondent and chief of col- 
lection department. In 1895 he was 
appointed National Bank Examiner 
for Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina and Tennessee. During his 
residence in Richmond Mr. Branch 
was a member of the city council and 
was actively instrumental in civic im- 
provements and in the promotion of 



retains his Southern interests, both 
business and social. The Branchland 
Coal Company, situated on the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, is one of the largest 
coal properties in that section, ship- 
ping immense quantities of soft coal 
by rail and by boat to the South and 
the West. 

Mr. Branch has always been inter- 
ested in military matters, holding the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
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WM. J. STONE 
Senator from Missouri 



Virginia Volunteers when the Span* 
ish-American War commenced. He 
joined the Seventh IL S. Volunteer 
Infantry (immunes), and rose to the 
rank of Major. In^ New York he is 
a member of the N. Y. Athletic Club, 
of the Southern Club and the Virgin- 
ians, and dispenses true Virginian hos- 
pitality in his charming home near 
Central Park, West. 



The senior Senator from Missouri 
first saw the light of day in Madison 
County, Kentucky, in 1848. Having 
graduated from the University of 
Missouri, which later conferred on 
him the degree of LL.D., he com- 
menced, the practice of law at Nevada, 
which town remained his home for 
many years. He was for two years 
prosecuting attorney of Vernon Coun- 
ty, and attained great success in crimi- 
nal practice. In 1876 he was a presi- 
dential elector, casting his vote for 
Tilden and Hendricks. He was elect- 
ed to Congress in 1884, and was suc- 
cessively re-elected for two more 
terms, this service being succeeded by 
four years in the gubernatorial chair. 
His record as Governor of Missouri 
is a long line of improved statutes for 
the betterment of industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions of his State. During 
his service as a member of the nation- 
al Democratic convention, two nation- 
al Democratic conventions were held 
in Missouri, one at Kansas City and 
one at St. Louis. In 1903 he was elect- 
ed to the United States Senate, to suc- 
ceed Senator Vest, for a term of ser- 
vice expiring in 1909. His nomina- 
tion was by acclamation in the Demo- 
cratic caucus. Senator Stone's wife 
was Miss Sarah Louise Winston, and 
their family consists of a son and two 
daughters. 



S. W. T. LANHAM 
Governor of Texas 



That the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is not influenced by political 
considerations in the selection of coun- 
sel, is evidenced by the choice of Wm. 
A. Glasgow, Jr., of Philadelphia, a 
Democrat and a Virginian. This 
choice of Mr. Glasgow did not raise 
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him from obscurity, for he had pre- 
viously made his name well known by 
his work as counsel for the Norfolk 
& Western road, and also as a member 
of the firm of Dickson, McCouch & 
Glasgow, of Philadelphia. 

Born in Fincastle, in Botetourt 
County, Virginia, Mr. Glasgow passed 
his youth at "Montrose," a typical 



how railways are operated, and their 
relations with other corporations. Pri- 
vate practice still appealing to him, 
Mr. Glasgow removed to Philadel- 
phia in 1904 and entered the firm of 
which he is now a member. In 1893 
he brought the original suit for the 
Virginia division of the Interstate 
Commission against the Chesapeake 



WIUJAM A. GLASGOW, JR. 



Virginia country home. He was pre- 
pared by private tutoring for Wash- 
ington & Lee University, receiving 
there the degrees of A.B. and B.L. 
For a while after his graduation the 
young lawyer practiced with his fath- 
er, a lawyer of note, in Fincastle "and 
Roanoke, where, in addition to his 
private practice he was for four years 
counsel for the Norfolk & Western. 
In the capacity of counsel he learned 



& Ohio, and the New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford railways. The case 
was decided in favor of the Commis- 
sion by the Circuit Court, and has re- 
cently been confirmed by the United 
States Supreme Court. This case in- 
volved the right of a railroad company 
to engage in the coal business and car- 
ry coal at less than tariff rates by a 
method of bookkeeping in which it 
claimed to have lost money on the 
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mercantile transaction. It was his 
work in a previous suit for the Red 
Rock Fuel Company against the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad which drew 
attention to Mr. Glasgow's thorough 
knowledge of conditions governing 
the mining and transportation of coal, 
and influenced the Interstate Com- 



BDWIN WARFIBLD 
Governor of Maryland 

merce Commission to retain him as 
counsel. 

Since this appointment Mr. Glas- 
gow spends much of his time in Wash- 
ington. As stated before, he is a 
Democrat but takes only a general 
interest in politics. Of splendid physi- 
cal proportions he is addicted to no 
particular fad, though fond of hunt- 
ing, as* every man brought up in the 
Blue Ridge must necessarily be. 
Brought up in a large family, he pre- 
fers home society to social gaiety, and 
seeks diversion from his labors in 



books rather than more active pleas- 
ures. He is a first cousin of Miss 
Ellen Glasgow, who has incorporated 
in her stories many of the strong 
Scotch traits peculiar to the Glasgows. 

On a summer day in the early 
eighties, Congressman Joe Blackburn, 
of the Seventh Kentucky district, was 
.visiting down on the Kentucky river, 
at the little village of Clifton. While 
sitting in the office of a friend, he es- 
pied a pencil sketch of himself, and 
was so pleased with it that he inquired 
as to the artist. The artist proved to 
be Clifford K. Berryman, a nephew 
of the friend upon whom the Con- 
gressman was calling. Blackburn de- 
clared that such evidence of talent 
should not go undeveloped, and some 
time later, through his influence, 
young Berryman Was appointed as 
messenger boy in one of the depart- 
ments in Washington, where, during 
His leisure moments, he could better 
pursue the study of his art. 

Clifford K. Berryman was born in 
Woodford County, Ky., on April 2, 
1869. When a mere lad, scarcely in 
his teens, he carried the mail from his 
native town, Clifton, to Versailles, 
where he attended the Henry Acad- 
emy, a school for boys. During the 
trial of Guiteau, the assassin of Presi- 
dent Garfield, the youth produced with 
pencil all the noteworthy characters 
of that famous case as they appeared 
in the daily papers. Even at that 
early age his remarkable power of 
striking a likeness was clearly shown. 
Mr. Berryman has always been a close 
student of politics and public men, 
allowing his study of drawing to be- 
come secondary to the study of politi- 
cal and economic questions. In 1891 
he became identified with the Wash- 
ington Post as illustrator, and in 1896, 
upon the death of the late George Y. 
Coffin, who was then the cartoonist 
of that paper, he succeeded to that po- 
sition, which he still holds. 

Good-humored cartooning has char- 
acterized Mr. Berryman's woik, and 
numerous letters from the leading men 
in the public service testify to their ap- 
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preciation of his skill in reproducing 
life-like portraits of his subjects while 
handling public questions with the car- 
toonist's pen. The late President Mc- 
Kinley personally complimented Mr. 
Berryman upon his high standard of 
cartooning, declaring that he had nev- 



bear is running yet, in Mr. Berryman's 
cartoons. 



It will be interesting to Tennesseans 
to know that one of the most promi- 
nent lawyers of the proposed new 



CUFFORH K. BERRYMAN 



er seen a Berryman cartoon that was 
pointless or left a sting. Shortly after 
Mr. Roosevelt became President he 
went south on a bearless hunting trip, 
and to console the President for his 
lack of game Berryman began run- 
ning a small cub bear in every cartoon 
in which Mr. Roosevelt figured. The 



State of Arizona — Col. H. L. Pickett, 
of Tombstone, is a native of Wilson 
County, Tennessee. 

Colonel Pickett graduated from 
Union University of Murfreesboro 
in 1872, studied law at the Lebanon 
Law School and was graduated from 
that institution in 1876, and practiced 
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his profession in Lebanon until the 
year 1882. 

He was elected Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Wilson County 
in 1877. In 1878 he was elected to 
the Legislature of the State. It was 
while in the Legislature that Colonel 
Pickett gained his first prominence. 
He was the leader of the opposition to 
scaling the State debt, and made a 
strenuous effort to have the State pay 
it in full, with six per cent, interest. 
The gallant fight which he made for 



H. L. PICKETT 

this issue was rewarded by the naming 
of Pickett County for him. 

After removing to Arizona, the 
colonel was twice chosen as a dele- 
gate to Washington to oppose the 
jointure of Arizona and New Mexi- 
co as one State. And the splendid 
work he did there for Arizona has 
won for him the warmest commen- 
dations of the people of that great 
Territory. 

Although he is not an office-seeker, 
the colonel takes an attive interest in 
public affairs. Having a wide and 



influential acquaintance throughout 
the West, makes him an important 
figure in the political field. 

He enjoys a large practice, having 
successfully prosecuted some of the 
most important mining litigation in 
the West. The colonel enjoys the 
distinction of being a cousin of the 
hero of Gettysburg— Gen. George E. 
Pickett, and possesses many of the 
sterling qualities of that famous lead- 
er, which makes him a fearless advo- 
cate, and entitles him to the respect 
of his adversaries. 



The United States navy is conspicu- 
ous for the number of talented South- 
ern men in its service. Among the 
young Annapolis graduate officers to 
whom the Spanish-American War of- 
fered opportunities for brilliant serv- 
ice, none was more eager for duty 
than Lieutenant Bluey who having 
entered the Academy from South Car- 
olina, had completed his course and 
seen service at all the principal Ameri- 
can naval stations. At the outbreak 
of the war, he was on the Academy 
faculty, and was ordered to the gun- 
boat Su'wanee, which patrolled the 
northern coast of Cuba. Under Lieu- 
tenant Blue's command, an armed boat 
from the Suwanee captured two Span- 
ish patrol sloops having a complete 
heliographic outfit on board. The 
swords of the Spanish officers are 
among Lieutenant Blue's most valued 
possessions. During the siege of San- 
tiago he reconnoitred the bay and suc- 
ceeded in entering the lines and mak- 
ing a map of the harbor. He was in 
all the battles before Santiago, and 
took part in the last battle of the war, 
Manzanilla, where he was placed in 
command of the captured sloop, Al- 
varedo. After peace was declared he 
was advanced five numbers for "ex- 
traordinary bravery," and was ordered 
to exhibit the Alvarcdo in every port 
on his way from Cuba to New York. 
The Legislature of North Carolina, 
his native State, and that of South 
Carolina, his home State, proud of 
the achievements of their son, honored 
him by voting him a sword and a 
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medal, respectively, while Marion, his 
home town, presented him with a sil- 
ver loving-cup. 

A few months after his marriage 
to Miss Eleanor Stuart, niece of Ad- 
miral Phil H. Cooper, he was appoint- 



to Admiral Cooper. Returning on the 
ill-fated Bennington, Lieutenant Blue 
was forced by illness to leave the ship 
at San Diego before the explosion oc- 
curred which destroyed so many lives. 
Since October last he has been in- 



UEUTBNANT-COMMANDER VICTOR BLUE, UNITED STATES NAVY 



cd flag lieutenant to Admiral Kempff, 
Commander of the Asiatic squadron, 
and saw active service during the Box- 
er uprising in 1900. This tour of 
duty completed, he was appointed to 
shore duty for a time before going 
to the Philippines as flag lieutenant 



spector of ordnance at Newport News, 
and has been promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-commander. 



During the colonial and revolution- 
ary epochs of our history, the mem- 
bers of the' Cabell family bore a con- 
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spicuous part in affairs of peace and 
war, being members of the original 
Virginia Company, and continuing 
through successive generations dis- 
tinguished services to the Old Domin- 
ion. 

James Alston Cabell, lawyer, legis- 
lator, author, was born in Richmond,, 
and graduated at Richmond College, 
also at the University of Virginia, 
having had three degrees conferred 
on him by the latter institution. While 
a student here he was prominent in 



JAMB9 ALSTON CABELL 

athletics, and was also editor of the 
Virginia University Magazine, which 
he conducted with marked ability. In 
the scientific department he won a 
scholarship and a cash prize of one 
thousand dollars. His scientific arti- 
cles in the London Chemical News at- 
tracting the attention of Professor 
Joseph Henry, he was, upon the ad- 
vice of that distinguished physicist, 
called to a chair in Central University, 
Danville, Ky., which he filled for two 
years. The confinement of this serv- 
ice not suiting him, he resigned his 



professorship and joined his father in 
the practice of law in Richmond. Mr. 
Cabell has been active in all civic im- 
provements, and during his several 
terms' service in the General Assem- 
bly of his State he has consistently 
worked for increased appropriations 
for educational institutions, improve- 
ment of the natural resources of the 
State and purity in the election laws. 
In 1896 his constituency desired to 
send him to Congress, but Mr. Cabell 
declined, wishing to devote himself to 
his profession. 



No men are doing more for the 
welfare of the South to-day than those 
men who are giving their lives to the 
improvement of educational conditions 
in their section. Believing that the 
best interests of the South require the 
fullest, completest and most practical 
education and training of the children, 
they are devoting their best efforts 
to devising and operating a practical 
system of education which shall make 
the attainment of tKese ideals possi- 
ble. "No scheme of education can 
justify itself," runs the creed of these 
workers, "which is not related directly 
and helpfully to the social and eco- 
nomic needs of community life." Mr. 
E. C. Branson, President of the Geor- 
gia Normal School, is an important 
factor in the betterment of educational 
work in his State. The State Normal 
School is an organized part of the 
State University, but its work is solely 
in the line of training teachers to do 
the work required in small towns, vil- 
lages and rural districts. 

Mr. Branson is an incessant work- 
er, and while performing his duties 
as teacher, superintendent and presi- 
dent, he finds time to do jpuch sum- 
mer institute work and to prepare a 
large quantity of school material. He 
has had a wide and varied experience 
in school work. Educated at Trin- 
ity College and the University of 
Nashville, he began teaching im- 
mediately after leaving the latter 
institution. For some years he en- 
gaged in general educational work, 
and this experience furnished him an 
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excellent opportunity to learn the 
needs of all classes of schools in his 
State. Since devoting himself to peda- 
gogics, Mr. Branson has drawn from 
these lessons of actual experience and 
has effectually vitalized normal teach- 
ings. He is the author of a series of 
common-school speller, "Methods of 
Reading and Spelling," "Methods of 
Teaching Arithmetic," and is editor 



Starting in the printing business 
some twenty years ago with his 
brother, Mr. Jas. A. Dorsey (their 
equipment at that time consisting of 
but one small job press and a few 
fonts of type), they have built up 
their business to its present gigantic 
'proportions, where they now occupy 
their own home, an immense six-story 
and basement brick building, fronting 



MR. 8. C. BRANSON 
President State Normal School, Athens, Ga. 



of Page's "Theory and Practice of 
Teaching," Arnold's "Waymarks for 
Teachers" and Shaw's "School Hy- 
giene." 



One of the most energetic business 
men in the field of printing, litho- 
graphing and kindred lines to-day is 
Mr. Henry Dorsey, Vice-president and 
Superintendent of the Dorsey Print- 
ing Company, of Dallas, Tex, _ 



on three of the busiest streets in the 
city of Dallas, and having a floor area 
of 70,000 square feet. 

Their early struggles were accom- 
panied by many vicissitudes, for they 
had neither capital nor influential 
backing, but endowed with persever- 
ance, pluck and indomitable will, to- 
gether with a keen foresight of the 
possibilities in their field, no obstacle 
confronted them which they were not 
able to surmount. Though actively 
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superintending his plant all this time, 
Mr. Henry Dorsey has not confined 
his activities to his business alone, but 
has been one of the most ardent work- 
ers in promoting the commercial wel- 
fare of his city and State. His great- 
est publicity has arisen in his connec- 
tion with his presidency of the One 
Hundred and Fifty Thousand Club, 
of Dallas, which was organized, as., is 
implied in its name, for increasing the 
population of Dallas to one hundred 



has been supplemented with full page 
descriptive advertisements in the lead- 
ing magazines of the country. The 
effect of this systematic work has been 
a flood of inquiries from the start that 
swamped Mr. Dorsey, and the club 
was compelled to organize a large of- 
fice force, under competent manage- 
ment, to handle the correspondence. 
A complete system of follow up was 
installed, and that great results have 
been accomplished in this way is a 



HENRY DORSEY 



and fifty thousand by the next census. 
Mr. Dorsey recognizing how potent 
a factor this club could be made for 
advancing the interests of his home 
city, instituted a campaign of publicity 
in connection with the club, the good 
results of which are beyond measur- 
ing. Innumerable pieces of literature, 
setting off the advantages and induce- 
ments of Dallas and imperial Texas, 
have been placed by Mr. Dorsey in 
the hands of the home-seeker and in- 
vestor throughout all the land. This 



matter of fact and of record in the 
office of the club. 

Through the work of this club the 
city of Dallas, with the country tribu- 
tary thereto, has had a forward im- 
petus it never knew before, and has 
had more publicity during the two 
years of the existence of the club than 
ever before in all its history. Dallas 
has striven to show Mr. Dorsey her 
loyal appreciation by banquet and ap- 
plause, all of which he has received 
very modestly. 
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MOST UNIQUE OF ALL EXPOSITIONS 

By Beverly Keith Lewis 



COMMERCIALISM has been 
the feature of national and 
international expositions in 
the past, but the Jamestown 
Exposition, to be held at Norfolk, Va., 
next year, will enjoy the unique dis- 
tinction of being a great military and 
naval celebration, with the usual com- 
mercial and industrial features mere- 
ly as a side issue. This exposition will 
be the greatest international war ex- 
hibition in the history of the world, 
participated in by the greatest war- 
ships and picked troops of the great 
nations of the world. It will be a 
grand moving picture of war's im- 
posing grandeur, with* the glitter and 
glare of burnished guns, brass but- 
tons and gold lace, with waving ban- 
ners and martial music to complete 
the fascinating panorama. 

The purpose of the Jamestown Ex- 
position is to commemorate the three 
hundredth anniversary of the first set- 
tlement of English-speaking people in 
America, the settlement of Jamestown 
Island by Captain John Smith and a 
party of daring explorers, in the year 
1607. These pioneers made their first 
landing at a point on the east coast 
of the territory of Virginia, which 
they named Cape Henry, April 26, 
1607. They were driven back to their 
boats by the Indians, and after several 
temporary landings, made a perma- 
nent settlement on Jamestown Island, 
in the James River, May 13, 1607. 
On April 26, 1907, three hundred 
years from the day of the landing at 
Cape Henry, the gates of the James- 



town Exposition will open to the pub- 
lic, and on May 13, 1907, just three 
hundred years after the first perma- 
nent settlement by the English in 
America, the .United States govern- 
ment will open the great naval and 
military exposition and the series of 
international drills, parades and re- 
views. 

The President of the United States 
has invited the nations of the world 
to participate with the United States 
in a grand celebration of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the real be- 
ginning of the great American gov- 
ernment, for out of this settlement 
and the others which it inspired grew 
colonial self-government and ulti- 
mately the greatest republic of the 
world. Nearly all of die nations have 
accepted the President's invitation and 
will have their finest ships and best 
soldiers at the Jamestown Exposition, 
to participate in a series of interna- 
tional drills and maneuvers. It will 
be a peaceful exhibition of the science 
and glories of war with the horrors 
left out, and by bringing together 
representative bodies of the great 
armies of the world it may become a 
determining factor in avoiding inter- 
national complications. 

In connection with this great naval 
and military celebration will be held 
a historical, educational and industrial 
exposition, illustrating the changes, 
progress and advancement which have 
been made during the past three cen- 
turies. The industrial feature of the 
exposition, showing the old and the 
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new ways of doing things, will be ex- 
hibited in the Arts and Crafts village, 
near the center of the grounds, where 
the primitive methods in vogue in 
centuries gone by, before machinery 
became man's great aid, will be prac- 
ticed. The old wool and cotton cards, 
spinning wheel and hand loom will 
show how fabrics were made by hand 
in early days, and the crude methods 



were in the South during the daik 
days of the civil war, when the aris- 
tocratic ladies oFDixie so bravely met 
and mastered the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the home by carding the cot- 
ton and wool, spinning the thread and 
weaving it into cloth and thus making 
their own cloths and the cloths out of 
which they made clothing for their 
husbands and sons in the Confederate 



HON. HARRY ST. GBOROB TUCKBR 
President Jamestown Exposition 



of making articles of copper, siiyer, 
iron and wood will also be illustrated. 
Ancient pottery making will be an- 
other interesting feature of the Arts 
and Crafts village, where one 6i the 
buildings will be devoted to the artis- 
tic work of making pottery as the In- 
dians made it before the white man 
came to America. 

The old-time cards, spinning wheel 
and hand loom will be seen as they 



army. The blockade of war necessi- 
tated a return to the old colonial 
methods of making fabrics, pottery 
and other articles of necessity. At 
the Jamestown Exposition these old 
methods will be fully shown from the 
standpoint of art. 

In the way of industr^T everything 
in the way of progreyTwill be exhib- 
ited, showing the c.**fonges and devel- 
opments of three -* 1 centuries. The lat- 
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est improvements in implements of 
peace and war, the products of the 
brains of every country, will be in 
evidence. Methods of travel on land 
and water, in the air and under water 
will be shown. Dirigible airships, for 
use in peace and war, will compete in 
friendly contests, as the representa- 
tives of the nations of the world and 
the results of their ideas and inven- 
tions. Submarine vessels will test 
their speed and value beneath the sur- 
face of the waters of Hampton Roads. 
The flower of the worlds great 
armies will engage In competitive 
drills, and the champion athletes of 
the world will contest for honors in 
their lines, and the speed of the yachts 



ness a reproduction of the famous 
duel, the Merrimac and the Monitor 
being duplicated to the smallest de- 
tail. 

Aside from the glitter and glare of 
the gorgeous and the gaudy, there will 
be much to interest and entertain 
those who have no taste for such 
things. Nature's beauties in surpass- 
ing grandeur will be seen in the 
charming landscape. On the exposi- 
tion grounds will be seen more than 
a million native trees, plants and 
shrubs of every description known to 
a semi-tropical forest, artistically ar- 
ranged along walks and drives and 
around the thirty-acre drill ground. 
Shade has been considered every- 



IRON SHOPS, IN ARTS AND CRAFTS VILLAGE 



of all nations will be tried in spirited 
contests. The National Guard of the 
various States of the Union will try 
their skill with the sturdy regulars 
and give the public an opportunity to 
compare the citizen soldier with the 
professional. The formidable war- 
ships of the American navy will meet 
those of the other great navies of the 
world, and those who visit the expo- 
sition may see the .armies and navies 
of all nations on dress parade, may 
hear the great bands of all nations at 
their best, and may see the most 
gorgeous display of gaudy uniforms 
and the most brilliant array of march- 
ing hosts ever witnessed in the his- 
tory of the world. Hampton Roads, 
the scene of the first encounter be- 
tween ironclad battleships, will wit- 



where, and pretty flowers of ever} 
color pleasantly greet the eye at every 
turn. These grounds will be enclosed 
by a fence of roses, trumpet vines, 
Virginia creeper and honeysuckles* 
The flowering vines are trained ovei 
a wire fence, and by the time the ex- 
position opens nothing will be seen 
of the frames. 

Meandering through these beautiful 
grounds is a romantic walk called 
"Lovers' Lane" or "Flirtation Walk," 
with overhanging vines and flowering 
plants, with here and there a cozy 
rustic seat just large enough for two, 
where sweet sentiment may play its 
part in this paradise of beauty. Near 
this walk is a water course, called 
"The Canoe Trail," where small boats 
may glide along through the grounds 
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and the songs of the gondoliers may 
be heard during the evening hours of 
the exposition period, from April 26 
to November 30, 1907. 

Near this trail are to be seen some 
of the old Confederate fortifications, 



prominent of the buildings. The main 
auditorium of this building seats 
4,000 people ; two others accommodate 
1,000 each, and twelve minor halls 
will accommodate small meetings. 
From the steps of the main entrance 



POTTERY BUILDING, ARTS AND CRAFTS VILLAGE 



thrown up just before the famous bat- 
tle between the Monitor and the Mcr- 
rimac. From these earthworks the 
Confederate batteries aided the Con- 
federate ships in the fight against the 
Federal fleet. Just outside the expo- 
sition grounds are other fortifications 
which were also used bv the Confed- 



a vista is obtained»of historic Fortress 
Monroe, seven miles away across 
Hampton Roads. To the right and 
left of the building rise the History 
and Historic Art buildings, twin struc- 
tures, fifty feet high. 

The Arts and Crafts section is a 
village adjacent to the Administration 



COPPER, SILVER AND WOOD WORKING SHOPS, ARTS AND CRAFTS VILLAGE 



erates during this bloody fight on the 
tranquil waters of Hampton Roads, 
just off the exposition grounds. 

The Administration building, which 
will be used for the offices of the ex- 
position company and as a meeting 
place for conventions, is the most 



building and will be a complete study 
of the life and tastes of the seven- 
teenth century. With the exception of 
the wealthy planters, who imported 
clothing, furniture and ev£n building 
brick from the mother country, the 
majority of these settlers wore home- 
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made clothes, shoes and hats; they 
built their houses of native-made ma- 
terial; made their own furniture, car- 
pets, nails and ironware. They learned 
the art of hat and basket weaving 
from the friendly Indians. Some of 
these old hats and baskets are still 
extant and will form interesting fea- 
tures of the exhibits. All these primi- 
tive arts will form a sharp contrast to 
the exhibits of modern progress, which 
will be shown side by side. In the 
division of education and social econo- 
my will be seen a panorama of the 
national growth and betterment of 
conditions. 

The various States will have build- 
ings typical of each of its colonial 



These are only some of the many 
points of interest to every lover of 
history. The country around the ex-* 
position grounds for many miles is a 
land of romance and history, dating 
back to the time when the pretty In- 
dian maiden so earnestly pleaded for 
the life of Captain John Smith and 
saved him from a horrible death by 
torture, to which he had been con- 
demned by the cruel but powerful In- 
dian chief, Powhatan. Pocahontas 
not only lives in history, but her mem- 
ory is preserved in the Jamestown Ex- 
position in the name of the old Indian 
spring on the exposition grounds, 
from which this maiden and her peo- 
ple drank the pure water three cen- 



TBXTILE BUILDING, ARTS AND CRAFTS VILLAGE 



days, Pennsylvania reproducing Inde- 
pendence Hall. 

Another interesting feature will be 
an encampment of Tuscarora Indians, 
from western New York, whose an- 
cestors migrated from Virginia four 
hundred years ago. 



tirries ago. This spring is called Po- 
cahontas spring and still flows as 'it 
did in years gone by. There is also a 
Pocahontas street on the exposition 
grounds, and the portrait of Pocahon- 
tas will appear on the official badges 
of the exposition. 



A FOOL AND HIS MONEY 

UNCLE ABRAHAM'S SERMON 

By John Marshall Kelly 

Author of "The Resurrection," "The Tempered Wind," etc. 



ARTER keerfully countin' de 
korntins uv dis segah box 
whut does duty as a kornter- 
bushun baskit, my brudderns 
an' sisterns, an* takin' stock uv de 
nickels an' coppehs, de ole britches but- 
tons an' terbacker tags, Fse minded 



teh preach teh you-alls this mawnin' 
from de two tex'es whut seems teh 
'ply 'xpressly teh you-alls, an' whut 
says in de fust place, "De Lawd, He 
loveth a cheerful giveh," an' "A fool 
an* his money am soon pahted." 
I puts de fust tex* fust, my heahers* 
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kaze hit am most 'prop'iate an' 
am dat what apply in dis case, an' 
should sehve teh remin' you dat you 
am defishen' an' dat de Lawd doan' lak 
no sech givin' as you-all hev done teh- 
day. 

Nine nickles, a dime wif a hole in 
hit, seventeen coppeh centses, foah 
britches buttons an' seven terbacker 
tags meks up de c'lecshin teh-day, an' 
am not a vehy great showin' uv libeh- 
ality on yoah paht an' kin sca'cely be 
a proof dat de Lawd lubs yeh wif a 
ovehpowerin' affecshun. 

"A fool an' his mopey," de nex' tex' 
say, "am soon pahted," an' if you-alls 
was j edged by yoah korntehbushuns 
teh de chu'ch an' de suppoht uv yoah 
belubbed pasture, you'd not be classed 
among de fools spoken uv in dat tex' ; 
you'd be high-class smaht folkses, an' 
on de high-road teh wealth an' pros- 
pehity, an' would soon be Rockyfillahs 
an' Goul'ses an' Vandybills. 

"A fool an' his money," an' I has 
heah seventy-two centses, countin' de 
coppehs an' de holey dime, an' I'se got 
teh lib on sech pay as dat an' keep up 
de chu'ch, an' gospelate teh de unfoh- 
tunit heathin whut didn' git brought 
oveh heah endu'in' slavehey; I'se got 
teh eat vittils an' weah close an' tek 
keer uv myself, my fambly an' chu'ch 
on seventy-two centses er week, an' 
donate teh de &*nevillem causes uv 4e 
'Sociashin an' sen' de Wohd teh de 
afoahsaid onfortinits uv Affica whut 
couldn' fin' room on shipboahd whin 
de plantehs was conscriptin' foh like- 
ly-lookin' cotton han's an' cohn 
plowehs oveh de dahk contimnf. 

De poah, benighted heathuns! how 
dey do long foh de gospel, an' won- 
deh why we-all doan' sen' hit teh 'em, 
an' moahn kaze he an he foah pahents 
wuz not brought teh dis Ian' uv prom- 
ise an' plenty, wheah he'd hev all de 
luxeries uv life ; a place teh wuhk an' 
tools teh wuhk wif, an' somebody teh 
mek him wuhk; wheah he would hev 
de privilege uv livin' in a civilized Ian' 
among de enlight'n'd people an' hev a 
good chu'ch teh washup in, an' a fine 
preacheh teh heah, an' he able teh gib 
he paht uv seventy-two centses to- 



wahds sendin' de glad tidin's teh he 
moah misfohtinit bredderns in furrin 
lan's. 

"A fool an' his money," de tex' say, 
but hit sho'ly do not mean in chu'ch 
business, an' I now p'oposes teh show 
yeh w'at hit do mean. 

I wuz oveh heah teh Indianola las' 
week, lookin' at you-alls at de street 
faih, an' studyin' de f lailties uv humun 
nature, an' ef dere eveh wuz a case uv 
a fool an' his money bein' pahted hit 
wuz dere; uv all de flambergasterins 
I eveh see I sho'ly see hit dere, an' I 
see you-all pahtin' wif yo' money lak 
you-alls hed bar'ls uv hit an* wuz try- 
in' teh git some one teh tek hit 

I seed you, Deacon Mose, goin* 
roun' dere wif er half dozen uv dem 
leetle yalleh gals in town er payin' 
fifteen centses apiece teh see de 
snakes ; fifteen centses apiece, one dol- 
lah an' five centses foh all uv you teh 
see de snakes w'en you has teh step 
high an' luk wil' out heah teh home 
teh keep f 'om steppin' on 'em ; one dol- 
lah an' five centses teh see er fool man 
eat snakes an' bite dey haids off, w'en 
you kin see fools any day. 

I seed you ag'in, takin' de same 
crowd in teh see de "ol' folkses at 
home, de plantashun melodiousers," 
w'en all dey wuz wuz niggahs, an' all 
dey did wuz teh sing an' dance lak 
niggahs. One dollah an' seventy-five 
centses teh see er passel uv niggahs 
dance w'en ary one uv you could er 
done ez well ez dey done, ole ez you is. 

You otheh folks out dere, all of you- 
all ! I seed you. I watched you Fom 
Monday mawnin' teh Sat*day night, 
an' all uv you-all done de same thin's. 

Sisteh Lize, heah, w'at'd she do? 
Went teh town Sat'day teh buy sumfin* 
teh eat; saw dem little flyin' hosses 
w'at prance eroun' teh de han' organ 
an' er little steam in jine. W'at'd she 
do? She got on one uv dem hosses 
at twelve o'clock, noon, an' "many-go- 
rounded until dahk an' spent de entiah 
seben dollahs and foah bitses w'at she 
hed tooken teh buy grub. Said she 
didn't keer ; she could go hungry, an' 
she blesses Gawd she didn' hev no 
chillen teh suffeh ; dat she could mek 
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moah money, an' might never see no 
moah flyin'- jinnies; dat she'd libed 
heah sebenty-one yeahs an' neveh seen 
one afoah ner rode on hit. 

"A fool an' his money!" I reckon 
so! An* you-alls done de same way! 
You young, onregenerate niggahs 
went teh rope-walkin' shines an' cat- 
skinnin' capehs an' th'owed at knives 
an' little doll niggah babies foh segahs 
an* tuhned de wheels uv fohtune an' 
hunted foh de pea urideh de shell, you 
stnaht niggahs, an' drinked whisky an' 
had a t'arin' ole time ! 

Oh, yes, I seed you, an' I watched 
you, an' I know ho\f you done ! One 
uv you had de 'dacity teh off eh me a 
drink uv fine town gin, an' I declar' 
hit wuz jis' common plantashun gin 
w'at you hed paid a city price foh ! You 
played craps, too, wif de spohts — an' 
los' money dat a- way; let dem town 
niggahs an' dem poah white trash 
showmen git yoah hahd-eahned money 
w'at you ought teh hev be'n keepin' 
teh gib teh yoah chu'ch ! 

Seventy-two centses teh-day, an' 
dollahs las' week ! No wondeh de poah 
heathen oveh in Affica moahn kaze he 
wuz lef behin', an' you am so hahd- 
heahted as not teh sen' him de gos- 
pel an* he hev ter stay on in a Ian' 
lak dat * I « 

"A fool an' his money!" Oh, yas! 
An* dere am otheh ways you is fools. 
Why do Br'er Moses'es house look lak 
a porkypine wif all dem lightnin' rods 
on hit? Kaze "A fool an' his money 
am soon pahted !" Kaze he sign a corn- 
track wif er agint teh put up a light- 
nin' rod at er dollah er foot an' hed 
teh pay foh all dat de agint put on! 
two on each chimbly an' a row on de 
roof dat mek hit luk lak er canebrake, 
an' all dat save dat poah fool wuz dat 
he house wuz so little, an' Kunnel 
Sampson got er shotgun an' mek de 
agint skedaddle ! 

Some uv you hev lace curt'ins teh 
yoah windehs, an' ohgins in yoah pah- 
lohs wheah you sleepses foah in er bed 
an' foah beds in de parlor — an' some- 
times an' oft de beds am all made on 



de floor afteh de company am gone 
kaze you has bought ohgins 'stead uv 
bedsteads an' yoah pahloh am settin' 
room an' kitchen an' bedroom an' pah- 
loh all teh one. 

Ohgins in yoah houses w'en you is 
too religious teh put er instrumen' in 
de house uv de Lawd; you kaint 
abide such onreligious things heah in 
de bressed house uv washup, but you 
plays on 'em at home an' fiddles an' 
dances an' meks er joyful noise 'mos' 
anywheah but wheah you oughter. 

You has chaih tidies, an' big pillow- 
shams wif flowehs runnin' oveh 'em, 
an' mottoes sayin' "Sleep well" an' 
"Welcome" an' "Come ergin" an' "Er 
hint teh de wise am sufficient," but 
you lets me stan' up heah every Sun- 
day befoah er pine pulpit 'thout any 
kiveh, an' drink wotteh outen er tin 
cup, w'ile you hev red an' green pitch- 
ers an' wotteh glasses in yoah houses. 

"De Lawd loveth a cheerful giveh," 
an' He mus' hate you, foh He hates a 
fool, an' "A fool an' his money am 
soon pahted." De Lawd He loveth a 
cheerful giveh, an' you gives seventy- 
two centses teh Him an' was'es fifteen 
er twenty dollahs erpiece on de street 
faih, an' spen's all you meks on yoah 
houses, yoah stummucks, an' yoah 
backs an' frontses. 

Tek dese things teh yoah heahts, 
my heahers, an' 'membeh dat in dat 
great an' tur'ble day hit am betteh teh 
hev hit said w'en yoah name am read 
but dat "De Lawd He loveth a cheeh- 
ful giveh," dan teh heah de tur'ble de- 
nunciation, "A fool an' his money am 
soon pahted." 

Now I'se gwine ax de deakins teh 
pass eroun' de box ergin an' see ef 
you-alls am got a little moah lef f'om 
de dissipashuns uv de street faih, an' 
ax you teh 'move de disgrace uv dat 
seventy-two centses. An' w'ile dey 
passes eroun an' gits de freewill of- 
fehin' uv de faithful we will all jine 
in singin' "A charge teh keep I hev," 
only you mus' remembeh dat de way 
teh keep hit am teh gib hit teh de 
Lawd. 
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THE NATIONAL JUNIOR REPUBLIC 

By Mary S. Lockwood 



THE Junior Republic is just 
what its name implies — a re- 
public of juniors. The citi- 
zens are children from thirteen to 
seventeen years of age who have been 
before the courts for 
law-breaking. Its pur- 
pose is to give these 
the best chance to be- 
come industrious, law- 
abiding citizens. Its 
method is the applica- 
tion of the principles 
of our national repub- 
lic in all their original 
simplicity and thor- 
oughness. The young 
citizens make their 
own laws and enforce 
them by means of 
court and police of 
their own election. 
When a boy comes to 
the republic he is 
thrown entirely upon 
his own resources. He 
is allowed to choose 
his work, commencing 
as woodcutter, street- 
cleaner, dish-washer, 
kitchen boy, black- 
smith, laundry-man, 
policeman, etc. He is 
paid a weekly wage, 
ranging from $3 to 
$4.40 per week in the 
aluminum currency of 
the republic, and with 
this he must pay his 
board, taxes and court 
fines, and buy his own 
clothes. There are 
three grades of board 
and lodging, all clean 
and wholesome. Under 



this system a boy soon learns to earn 
what he spends. He learns the dignity 
of labor and working for a purpose. 
No boy's past is held against him, and 
his community standing is determined 
entirely by his own ef- 
forts. 

The governing power 
is vested in a general 
legislative body, known 
as the "General Assem- 
bly." The "citizens" 
elect their own Presi- 
dent and Vice-Presi- 
dent, and the President 
appoints his cabinet 
These appoint health, 
police and court offi- 
cers. When a citizen 
offends the laws which 
he has helped to make, 
he is arrested and 
brought before a judge 
and tried. If found 
guilty of a serious of- 
fense he is sentenced 
to "the gang," which 
body of offenders does 
the most laborious 
work, such as stump- 
grubbing, road-tnak- 
ing, etc. If found guil- 
ty of a misdemqanor 
only, he is sentenced to 
the work-house, where 
the work is not so se- 
vere, and where he is 
allowed to retain his 
citizens' clothes. The 
prisoners work under 
the supervision of the 
boy officers. None of 
the grown officers 
( the Superintendent 

and his assistants) ad- 
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ministers punishment. They are taught 
the rudiments of a common school edu- 
cation, as well as farming, manual 
training, shoemaking, horticulture, 
housework, etc. 

A bad boy or girl soon learns that 
it pays better to behave, lest they be 
arrested as vagrants and put in jail 
under the laws of their own making — 
and fed on bread and water. It is sur- 
prising how soon they learn lessons of 
honesty and thrift, and to look with 
contempt upon the citizen who 
breaks their law. 

Elections are held at stated times, 
with a dignity and decorum that 
would astound a city ward. The 
citizen governing body is assisted 
by a Superintendent, a Board of 
Trustees and an Executive Com- 
mittee, elected from the two cities 
of Baltimore and Washington. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Trustees is really the Supreme 
Court of the Republic, to whom 
any case in the lower court of the 
Republic can be appealed. 

There are besides, the following, 
salaried officers: a Superintendent, 
Assistant Superintendent, Matron, 
Assistant Matron and two teach- 
ers and the farmer. 

The National Junior Republic is 
located on a farm of 144 acres, mid- 
way between Washington and Bal- 
timore, * one mile from Annapolis 
Junction. The property was for- 
merly the home of Major John 
Newbold, and was given to the Re- 
public as a memorial to his little 
son, who was accidentally killed on 
the place, and is known as the "Willie 
Newbold Farm. ,, 

The republic received its first citi- 
zens in September, 1899. Within a 
year the number of citizens had so in- 
creased that the daily needs were not 
easily supplied. The boys must be 
lodged and fed and the individual col- 
lections were altogether inadequate. 
The women of Washington and Bal- 
timore were appealed to the following 
year, 1890, and an organization was 
formed of sympathetic givers in the 
two cities to help to provide ways and 



means for the new republic. A meet- 
ing was called at the residence of Hon. 
Charles W. Fairbanks, and the 
"Woman's League" of the National 
Junior Republic was organized. 

Later a Junior League has been 
formed in each city, making four 
leagues in all, bringing together many 
women who have banded (to raise 
money and in various ways to interest 
the public and to aid in carrying on 
the work and bettering the conditions 



MRS MARY S. LOCKWOOD. 
Vice President Woman's League Junior Republic 

of the republic. They are fully con- 
vinced that it is far better "to trans- 
form young people going to the bad 
into young people going to the good ;" 
better to prevent crime than to cure it. 
When the faces of these citizens are 
watched from month to month and we 
see the expressions change from stolid 
indifference to joy in the activities of 
their surroundings, we wonder how 
long it will be before the national gov- 
ernment and the government of the 
States will discover what the ad- 
vantages will be to both when 
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the criminal list will be nipped 
in its infancy, and penal institutions, 
houses of correction, reform schools, 
be put aside and our youth placed in 
junior republics and the money that 
is expended on the criminal class be 
turned into these channels where good 
citizens ar€ made. 

Its benefits are manifold. Every 
child is trained to habits of industry 
and self-support. The sick are cared 
for, but no drones are allowed in the 
hive. Every boy is taught that he 



daily use. There are no beggars, and 
no tramps. The highest wages is $1 
per day. Many of the citizens have 
bank accounts, and when they are 
ready to go into the outside world the 
management exchanges their alumi- 
num currency for greenbacks. Some, 
by working jlpertime (all have to go 
to school hafl^i day), have taken with 
them fifty and a hundred dollafs 
when they graduated. 

The management helps them to 
get homes and places for work, and 



CHRISTIANCY B till, W NO 



must live by his industry. If he pre- 
fers to champion a game or lie around 
in idleness, it is but for a time, for 
when meal hour comes he must have 
in his hand the price of his supper or 
go to bed supperless. What they sow 
they reap. The great majority of the 
citizens are happy and contented and 
enjoy life with a zest. 

The circulating medium of the re- 
public - is aluminum. The United 
States denomination has been adopted, 
the coins ranging from five cents to 
one dollar. This currency fills all the 
functions of real money and is in 



keeps a watchful eye over them after 
they have left the republic, their in- 
terest fostered and confidence in- 
vited. 

One incident may serve to tell the 
story of many a boy who has grad- 
uated at the republic, told by an hon- 
ored citizen of Washington. This 
gentleman was born and lived all his 
life in a certain neighborhood in the 
city. The house was his home, as it 
had been that of his father, but there 
came a day when the old homestead 
was put up for sale. The neighbors, 
upon inquiry, found that the man was 
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so annoyed by the unruly boys, who ed at Freeville, New York, by William 

had a leader, that he felt forced to R. George, son of the great publicist, 

leave the neighborhood of his boy- The institution has moved on with 

hood home. The women of the gratifying financial success, proving 

neighborhood went to work and got conclusively that it is cheaper to pre- 

the ring leader into the republic, vent crime than to punish it. That 

After his three years on the farm he this method does reclaim and reform 

returned and virtually became the straying and wayward children is no 

leader of a private junior republic, longer a theory, but an established 

The whole neighborhood was fact. The true American who believes 

changed. His influence for good was our form of government to be the best 

felt over the whole place. The gen- in the world should aid in the work 

tleman still lives in his old home in of establishing junior republics in 

peace and the "citizen" of the repub- every State, where untrained and un- 

lic is in a good business and prosper- protected children may be trained to 

ous in Washington. realize their responsibility , to their 

The National Junior Republic is government and learn to serve it hon- 

modeled on the junior republic found- estly and zealously. 



HONEY BEES 

Down among the meadows, where the clover blossoms blow, 
Honey bees are humming dainty rhymes I used to know. 

Just a faint and distant humming, 

Just an idle, sleepy thrumming, 
But it wakes within my aching heart the chords of long ago. 

Hollyhocks and roses sweet are growing by the lane; 
Often have I lingered there and heard the soft refrain — 

Such a soft and gentle crooning, 

Such a lazy, listless drooning, 
Of the drooning, crooning honey-bees that crooned away my pain. 

Droning in the orchard where the apple blossoms fall, 
Roaming through the flowers that have burst at nature's call — 

Just a dazing, dreamy droning, 

Just a melancholy moaning — 
And my soul went dreaming, roaming 'mong the grasses long and tall. 

Loving hearts I used to greet no longer ramble there; 
Sleeping, they are list'ning, 'neath the lilac's bloom so fair, 

To the reminiscent rhyming, 

To the dull and drowsy chiming, 
As it softly sinks and sweetly swells upon the ev'ning air. 

Thomas Speed Mosby. 
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By Thornwell Jacobs 



SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS* 



2) 



Ervin McArthur, a son of "poor whites," 
in the little village of Dunvegan, North 
Carolina, bears the nickname of "Satan," 
on account of his ungovernable temper. 
He learns printing in the office of the vil- 
lage paper, but the editor, fearing a child- 
ish attachment between his daughter and 
the youth may become serious, secures him 
a place on the Charleston Chronicle. Here 
the boy's talents make him a place in the 
city; and the Civil War coming on, he 
conceives the idea of an iron-clad float- 
ing battery, which is put into effectual use. 
In the drawing of the plans for these and 
other inventions, he is greatly aided by 
Helen Brooks, a Boston girl visiting 
Charleston relatives. This close associa- 
tion and sympathy weans him away from 
his Dunvegan sweetheart, Helen Preston, 



though he struggles between his allegiance 
and his newly awakened love. At the 
battle of Fort Wagner he joins the Dun- 
vegan regiment, and, unknowingly, wounds 
Henry Brooks, captain of a colored regi- 
ment from Massachusetts. 

Helen discovers her brother in the hos- 
pital, and Ervin accidentally witnesses the 
meeting. Full of jealous rage, he flees 
to Dunvegan, determined to conquer his 
love for Helen Brooks. He seeks the 
summit of Attacoa, and there finds his 
old friend, Henry Bailey, who is out on 
a hunting expedition with Ernest Laven- 
der, both home on sick leave. A knife in 
Henry's hands rouses the daemon in Ervin, 
and, weakened by. work and mental strain, 
the impulse to snatch the knife and plunge 
into his friend's throat is irresistible. 



CHAPTER XVIII.— Continued 

There was a struggle, a little strug- 
gle, as an infuriated bundle of mus- 
cles, tense with power, wrested the 
knife from the hand of the amazed 
Bailey. For a moment it flashed in 
the air, and at that moment Ervin 
McArthur's soul was aflame with a 
fierce, demoniacal madness. 

Tawiskara, King of the Infinite 
Night, had returned to claim the soul 
of this son of Attacoa. He was the 
daemon. With the mighty hand of a 
master he touched muscle and nerve, 
and they sprang to do his hellisji bid- 
ding. Like a little babe in the talons 
of a great eagle, like a leaf powerless 
before the blast of the storm, like a 
stone which has lost its hold upon the 
mountain side, McArthur felt himself 
carried, driven, hurled onward, by 

♦Commenced in the April number 



some gigantic force that reckoned not 
of the end. His muscles contracted 
upon the knife blade with a grip of 
steel, yet he had bidden them relax. 
His eye glared at the throat of his 
victim, yet he had bidden his eyelids 
close; and he felt some mighty arm 
driving the knife downward, down- 
ward, downward, towards the heart 
of his victim and knew that it was 
his arm doing it, his arm mastered by 
the Great Dark One, whom none 
could resist. 

Yet one had resisted. Ages ago 
there had been "a conflict on the brow 
of the Attacoa. Ages ago Ioskeha 
had come and light had conquered 
darkness there. 

"Oh, God!" he cried, "quick! 
Come!" 

Yet the arm was descending and the 
daemon was driving it. Through the 
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ecstasy of fury and pain that filled 
his brain, Ervin strove for the recol- 
lection of the power that had before 
helped him to conquer. Feebly he 
groped for the vision of Helen Pres- 
ton's face, but it came not. All space, 
all dimensions of earth and air and 
sky were filled with the black presence 
that guided his unwilling arm. 

"God, oh, God I" he breathed, as he 
felt his whole force gathering for the 
thrust of the knife. 

As the knife descended an arm sud- 
denly shot out between the two men 
and a tremendous blow on the temple 
stretched Ervin senseless. Henry 
Bailey turned his eyes to his rescuer, 
saw the blade flash again, and then 
only darkness forever. A red spring 
of blood leaped from the jugular vein 
and he fell with a gasp against the 
rode. 

The third man was a tall and slen- 
der blonde, whose air of supercilious- 
ness had not left him even in the face 
of the terrible occurrence. He smiled 
and his teeth gleamed pleasantly in 
his silky, golden beard, as with his 
foot he turned the prostrate Ervin 
face upward. 

"Ah, my friend, one good stab in 
the heart or the jugular and that blow 
that night in Charleston will be well 
repaid," he muttered softly in a voice 
of wonderful sweetness. Then a hap- 
pier thought came to his mind and his 
smile grew deeper. Why should he 
murder his rival? How much sweet- 
er to let the law do it! How keen 
the enjoyment of the public obloquy 
that would rest upon the name of the 
hated Satan McArthur! 

He noticed that one-half of the horn 
handle of the knife had fallen off. 
Picking it up, he used it to smear the 
hands of the senseless journalist with 
blood. With a smile as placid as that 
of a mother bending over her babe, 
he cleansed the piece on Ervin's dark 
hair; then, still with the gentle smile 
on his face, tossed it lightly into the 
bushes. Noiselessly he climbed the 
rock, stealthily he descended the steps 
of the "Cellar" and then crept on 



down through the wilderness of the 
Eseeola gorge. 

McArthur awakened slowly, as a 
dreamer awakes. Slowly the vision 
of his last moment of consciousness 
returned. Where was the knife that 
his hand had clutched? Ah, there it 
was, buried deep in the bosom of his 
friend ! The passion ? — it had passed. 
The frenzy? — it had died away as 
quickly and as inexplicably as it had 
come. He saw himself standing still 
for a moment, as he had often imag- 
ined a murderer would stand. At his 
feet the ghastly dead man lay, disfig- 
ured, in his bosom a knife. A knife ! 
Instantly he was seized with an awful, 
an overwhelming horror, an immeas- 
urable aversion for that sharp blade, 
a loathing which was as strong as had 
been the craving for it but a few mo- 
ments before. All this seized him, 
and springing to his feet he drew the 
knife from its gory sheath and hurled 
it from him out over the precipice. As 
his eyes followed it he saw it pierce 
the foliage only a few yards from the 
big spring. At the same moment a 
feeling of having handled something 
unfamiliar came over him and he 
looked attentively at his hand. Then, 
surfeited with horror, and exhausted 
with the nervous strain, he sank back 
into a half faint on the rock. 

CHAPTER XIX 

It was then that the awfulness of 
the deed came upon him. A murder- 
er! He, the inventor of the ironclad 
battery, the man who had toiled night 
and day for the cause of his country, 
a felon! He saw in fancy the head- 
lines in the papers describing his 
black deed, the long paragraphs con- 
jecturing his possible motives and lay- 
ing bare every fact concerning his life. 
With a vividness little short of life, 
Helen Brooks' face rose before him, 
the eyes serious but sparkling, and by 
its side an arch little face, dimpling 
into a saucy "Dare you!" while the 
blue eyes beamed trustfully upon him. 
He seemed to be bidding them both 
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an everlasting farewell. The con- 
sciousness that he was now an outcast 
from society, a violator of the most 
sacred of all God's commands, bore 
upon him. What surprise, what dis- 
appointment, what mortification there 
would be among his friends! No, it 
was impossible ! It could not be ! He 
had never, in his most awful imagina- 
tions, done such a thing! He could 
not be a murderer! It must be a 
dream — the outrageous phantasm of 
an overworked brain — the haunting of 
a distorted mind. This was the ex- 
planation — it was all a horrible fan- 
tasy! No! There, bloody and clot- 
ting, lay the murdered man. In his 
breast a great gaping wound, his 
ghastly face bared to the bone by the 
slashes of a murderous knife. 

It was then that the murderer's 
craftiness came to him. Grasping his 
victim by the collar, he dragged him 
over the rocks and jutting crags, 
down the trail, intending to hurl him 
over the precipice and flee. As he 
descended his eyes caught sight of the 
deep crevice where Ioskeha cast Ta- 
wiskara. He turned towards it. He 
stood for a moment before casting 
the body over and down a full hun- 
dred feet. He trembled as he thought 
of the stairway, and in imagination 
pictured the murdered man ascending, 
ghostly, gory. Then laughing to him- 
self the weird, muffled laugh of a ma- 
niac, he lifted and tossed the body out 
over the precipice. There was a sec- 
ond of silence, then a crash, and look- 
ing down he saw that the body land- 
ed in the dead balsam which had 
fallen across the gorge and obstructed 
the passage. He began automatically 
to descend the trail. As he took the 
first step something tapped him on 
the hand. He started quickly with 
nervous fright. It was only the first 
drop of a rainstorm. In the gathering 
gloom he descended. Glancing to the 
west, he seemed to see the form of a 
great giant standing on a castle wall 
watching him eagerly. "Tawiskara," 
he muttered to himself, "only Tawis- 
kara on his towers." Deep down in 
the gorge of the Eseeola, which 



seemed to him like the pit of hell for 
blackness, he could hear the dull roar 
of its waters, as the mutterings of the 
lost. He reached the saddle between 
Attacoa and Sunahlee and leaned 
against the cold rocks in agony. "A 
murderer, and now a liar and a de- 
ceiver, fleeing from justice. It shall 
not be so I" Half unconsciously he 
mounted and rode toward the camp. 
"I will call Lavender," he thought, 
"and go back — I will confess it all." 

Awful thought! Confess it all! 
That would mean the unveiling of his 
mother's shame! Impossible! He 
had never done it, and he never would. 
His explanation would be spread all 
over the Carolinas, and every dog 
would sneer and comment on it. 
Never ! He would die first Besides, 
what good would it do ? None would 
understand it; few would believe it; 
all would heap ignominy, contempt 
and shame upon his birth and blood 
and it would scarcely alleviate his pen- 
alty. 

He continued his descent. Once 
more he turned, and there like Neme- 
sis of old Attacoa loomed up behind 
him. It was the last sight of the 
mountain that night, for the rain now 
began falling in torrents, and the 
clouds of the Great Dark One were 
gathered upon its summit. 

McArthur argued the case to him- 
self as he rode down the trail. "I am 
not responsible for this. In the last 
analysis my mother killed thai man! 
God will not hold me guilty. 'The 
parents have eaten sour grapes and 
the children's teeth are on edge.' An 
awful thought but true as steel. Why, 
then, should I confess? What good 
would it do Bailey? None. What 
would it bring me? Death, for I 
would die a thousand times rather 
than have my mother's shame known. 
What good would it do the country? 
None, for it would cost money, and 
there is no money. My services would 
be lost and my life work ruined. 
Would it do Henry's family any 
good? None. The law of the land? 
Justice? None, for the probabilities 
are that the body will never be found 
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and it will be supposed that he per- 
ished like the illustrious Mitchell, who 
was lost in these vast steeps. Even 
if some suspected there was foul play 
it could not be proved. Even if it 
were proved that it must have been a 
murder, no one could suspect me, and 
nothing would be gained and every- 
thing would be lost by a confession. 
Even if some one else were suspected, 
why should I confess? He would be 
acquitted. But no one would be sus- 
pected — except — except possibly Lav- 
ender, and no one would suppose him 
capable of such a deed." 

So, Weighing the question with a 
curious calmness, Ervin made slowly 
home through the darkness. The 
shadow had returned. 

CHAPTER XX 

All Dunvegan was chilled to the 
core when the murder was discovered. 
Lavender returned home the next day 
declaring Henry had hoaxed him. His 
non-appearance that day caused no 
comment, but when night fell a search 
was instituted, none being more eager 
in its prosecution than Ernest Laven- 
der. The heavy rain had obliterated 
all trace of footsteps, but every thicket 
and ravine was probed and searched. 
The first day brought no light on the 
mystery, but that night brought fresh 
recruits to the search, and in the dim 
gray of the early dawn the mutilated 
body was found in the balsam tree. 
By noon all the evidence was given 
to the coroner's jury. Sam Harris, 
whose suspicions had been aroused 
the evening before, testified to seeing 
the two men pass the day of the storm. 
"I says to Ernest as he passed, 'Hello, 
Doc, you goin' to get babtized ?' For 
I sensed a storm a-comin,' though the 
sun were shinin' as bright as 'tis right 
now. He never said nothin' that I 
could ketch, but jes' shuck his head, 
impatient-like, and p'inted to'des At- 
tacoa. Then I concluded him and 
Bailey was out for a frqlic of some 
kind, as I hed seen Henry go past a 
hour or so befo'." ' 

Ed Sisk swore that he was working 



in the field by the srde of the road the 
whole of August the twenty-sixth and 
that Bailey and Lavender were the 
only two men who had passed going 
that way. The gashes over the body 
of the dead man were plainly made by 
a knife, and the knife had been found 
by the watering place where Laven- 
der had camped, hidden in some 
bushes. The evidence was so over- 
whelming that the coroner found, 
upon preliminary trial, that the de- 
ceased met his death at the hands of 
Ernest Lavender, by cutting and stab- 
bing with a knife. The coroner re- 
fused to allow bail, and the amazed 
Lavender was delivered into the hands 
of the sheriff. 

When the news spread stupefaction 
could be seen on every face. "Impos- 
sible!" declared one. "The act of a 
fiend and nothing less!" asseverated 
others. Men recalled to one another 
all the little incidents of the past that 
would naturally lead up to the act. 
The argument at the postoffice was 
cited, and each witness strove to find 
in his memory some threatening word 
or attitude on Lavender's part which 
could be accounted a precursor of the 
frightful act. The court was to hold 
its fall session in a few days, and 
everybody was eager to hear the out- 
come of the trial. 

Meanwhile, Lavender, too amazed 
to believe himself in a real danger, 
had made no preparation for his de- 
fense. As though in a dream, the 
young doctor waited till morning to 
awake. The legal talent left in Dun- 
vegan by the demands of the army 
was represented by Major Penn, prose- 
cutor for the State, and Judge Tarver, 
whose age and poor sight had caused 
him to be refused by the recruiting 
officers. To the judge, then, Laven- 
der's anxious family committed the 
defense of the unfortunate man. In 
vain Judge Tarver sought for light on 
the line of defense. The quarrel? It 
had been merely a difference of opin- 
ion, discussed without more heat than 
the subject and the times warranted. 
His reasons for not going with Bailey 
instead of following him? Naturally 
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a methodical man, he had made care- 
ful preparations for their comfort on 
the outing, and without discussion or 
premeditated plan had lingered be- 
hind to complete the details while the 
thoughtless Henry had started on. 
Any previous bad feeling between 
them? There had been none what- 
ever. It was dark, indeed. 



The magistrate's trial and the in- 
dictment consumed five days. Wit- 
ness after witness was brought for- 
ward, sworn and examined. Things 
went steadily from bad to worse for 
Lavender. For five days the crowd 
hung afcout the court room watching 
the law draw its toils about the be- 
wildered man. Ervin McArthur, pale 
and gaunt, came up from Charleston 
to look in for a few moments at a 
time and then drift restlessly out 
again. 

"Ervin, my boy," said kmdly old 
Judge Tarver, peering into the hag- 
gard face, "don't take it so hard, my 
boy. We know nothing of Henry's 
life when he was away from home, 
and whoever did it had a strong mo- 
tive. We can only look at it in the 
light of a blessing that his death did 
not remove from the Confederacy 
some one more valuable to the catise — 
you, for instance, my boy." Ervin 
shuddered and violently shook off the 
restraining hand of the old man. 

During the week's interval between 
the indictment and the opening of the 
circuit court, Dr. Lavender's friends 
worked manfully to ferret out a clue 
which would lead to the discovery of 
a motive on the part of some one else 
for the commission of the deed. Half- 
witted Nance West, who, on being 
cast off by her father, had found shel- 
ter with her baby in the county poor- 
house, was closely cross-questioned. 

"Me know anything of Henry 
Bailey? No, indeedy," she answered. 
"I hain't never seen him that I know 
of — I hain't no loose char'cter that 
takes up with any man — I'm married 
lawful to my child's daddy — least- 
ways, I think I am — but I hain't quite 



shore, 'cause I cain't quite remember 
all about hit But some day I will, 
and then — " 

"Who is the man, Nance? Is it one 
of us?" questioned Horace Miller. 

"Naw, you-all know 'tain't none o' 
you-all. But I hain't a-goin' to tell 
till I c'n pin him down. He says to 
me: 'Nance, you see this here knife,' 
he says. 'Well, if you-all ever claims 
me fer this here child's daddy,' he 
says, Til come an' knife it as shorely 
as you breathe,' he says. An' he says, 
'Nance, I'll hear of ever'thing you-all 
says and does, so be keerful if you 
don't want yore baby killed.' " The 
poor creatufe cowered above her sick- 
ly infant. 

Other efforts proved as fruitless, 
and the case came to court with no de- 
fense save a simple denial of the 
charge. The young doctor related 
his story in a straightforward manner, 
yet withal he wore a dazed air and his 
words were uttered with £ complete 
lack of assurance. He could not state 
positively that he had not seen the 
knife before. He could not say posi- 
tively that the bloodstains on his 
shirtsleeves and long tie were due to 
the dressing of a rabbit which he had 
stoned and prepared for dinner. His 
mind, he said, had been busy from the 
time he set out reviewing fresh argu- 
ments to support his views on Presi- 
dent Davis. He recalled stoning the 
hare as he wended his way up the side 
of the mountain and his first act on 
arriving at the spring was to dress it. 
Noting Henry's horse tied to a tree by 
the bridle, he unsaddled him, fed him 
and watered him with his own, with 
a passing comment on the careless fel- 
low's eagerness to revisit old scenes. 
Thus, pleasantly occupied, the after- 
noon slipped away, night finding him 
somewhat surprised that his compan- 
ion had failed to appear. He took the 
path to the summit, and in the dark- 
ness groped and called for his friend, 
but the rising storm swallowed his 
voice, and finally, overtaken by the 
rain, he made his way back to camp, 
where he ate his solitary supper, and 
in spite of some uneasiness, slept 
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soundly on his bed of pine needles 
under his camp blanket. 

The case was closed, the argument 
finished and the jury retired. At the 
night session he was pronounced guil- 
ty and sentenced to be hanged. Of 
course, as is always the custom, his 
counsel made a motion for a new trial, 
but it was refused and an appeal was 
taken to the supreme court of the 
State. 

CHAPTER XXI 

In the meantime Ervin McArthur 
had been in a living hell. With a re- 
ligious nature deep and responsive 
and a conscience burning — always 
burning — he was goaded and 
scourged every moment of each day. 
Every eye seemed to read his secret, 
every tongue to hint at his turpitude. 
His very friends seemed suspicious. 
He returned to Charleston, and 
though he worked doggedly at his 
journalistic duties and, under Gen. 
Beauregard's orders, made daily in- 
spections of the batteries for defense, 
he felt that he had lost his power. His 
voice took on a hollow ring of insin- 
cerity, noticed by none sooner than by 
himself. He grew to despise the 
church, the press, his friends. Every 
text, every sentence, every utterance, 
seemed to have some direct bearing 
on the fierce struggle which was going 
on within him. To his morbid per- 
ceptions every life around him was 
cankered by hypocrisy and self-seek- 
ing. He shunned company. Gloomy 
and awful forebodings filled his wak- 
ing hours and terrible visions of ven- 
geance visited him in the dreams of 
night. The ineffaceable image of the 
vengeful Attacoa ever rose, mingling 
its shadows of horror with its rugged 
crags of justice, and from out the 
deep grave of Tawiskara scourging 
devils arose, the hollow echoes of 
their diabolical yells awakening ten 
thousand responses from the gorge of 
the Eseeolas. His life became a flight 
from his friends by day and from the 
devil by night. The sight of Helen 
Brooks' picture on his dresser aroused 
him one day to a burst of passion of 



which he had not supposed himself to 
be longer capable. Out of the gen- 
eral stupefaction in which he constant- 
ly moved he became aware that he 
stood looking fixedly into the face of 
the daguerreotype likeness that stood 
on his bureau. The soft brilliance of 
the brown eyes seemed to appeal to 
him for an explanation of his long 
neglect. "Ah," was his bitter apos- 
trophe to their tender questioning, 
"your hypocrisy can no longer move 
me. I could destroy this pretty pic- 
tured face without a pang." He took 
it up in his hand. The brown curls 
seemed to float towards him and the 
long, white throat to contract and 
expand beneath its band of black vel- 
vet. "No," he sighed heavily as he 
set it down, "I will not destroy you — 
instead I will carry you always with 
me — in my pocket, where I can look 
at you often, and if ever I am again 
tempted to think of any woman I 
have only to remind myself of what 
a false woman looks like." He did 
not put it in his pocket, but replaced 
it on the bureau. Such thoughts 
could not occupy him long. 

The bitterest and most humiliating 
of all those hours of deep agony and 
pain was when the supreme court af- 
firmed the judgment of the lower 
court and fixed the date of Lavender's 
execution for the twenty-sixth of the 
following January. 

Not Bailey, not Lavender, not the 
courts, ordained of God for justice, 
not even his own sinfulness, but — his 
heart and mind and logic all agreed — 
his mother was the cause of all his 
agonies. "God forgive her for her 
moment of maternal anger," he said. 
Then his soul grew more bitter and 
dark and he heaped fierce curses and 
deep maledictions upon her head. 
What right had she to do it? What 
right had she to conceive a devil with 
her son and unite them in one soul? 
She it was who had murdered Henry 
Bailey and the God who judged the 
earth would seek her out and hurl his 
maledictions on her. She would de- 
serve it all. He was innocent, as in- 
nocent as Ernest Lavender. 
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From these mad obsessions he 
would rouse himself to the question 
of a confession and would go over 
the same old monotonous arguments 
for and against doing so. He had 
hoped that no one would be suspected. 
Then that Lavender would be ac- 
quitted, or that his term would be 
commuted to a life sentence, in which 
case the stress of the times would 
make it easy to procure for him an 
unconditional pardon. None of these 
things had happened. Lavender was 
to hang on January the twenty-sixth. 

A week before the execution he re- 
turned to Dunvegan and visited Lav- 
ender in his cell. There were now 
only two other people in all the world 
who believed Lavender innocent--his 
wife and Maj. Penn. As he was leav- 
ing the jail, Lavender laid his hand 
on McArthur's shoulder and said : 

"Ervin, it may be that I am to die 
for another man's crime; it may be 
that he will confess it some day, after 
I am dead ; it may be that the arm of 
the law will never strike him, but 
wait — wait till God Almighty strikes ! 
Aye, wait you till then !" 

"Aye, wait you till then !" 

The words rang in his ears as he 
moved away into the dusk of the win- 
try afternoon. A cold, light rain was 
falling, and as he plodded dully over 
the road towards his cabin home they 
seemed to dance in letters of fire 
through the curtain of falling drops. 
As he reached the gates of Sunahlee 
he unconsciously turned in, and, fol- 
lowing the driveway, reached the 
steps, where he sat down. The rain 
dripped on him from the edge of the 
porch, but of this he knew nothing. 
Leaning against a column, he pictured 
Helen, throned, as he had so often 
seen het, above him in a rocker, soft- 
ly touching the guitar which hung 
from her neck by a blue ribbon. "Thou 
Hast Wounded the Spirit That Loved 
Thee," and "Lorena" were her favor- 
ites. Poor Helen ! Her love for him 
had cost her dearly, even from their 
childhood days! He smiled wanly as 
he recalled various incidents that had 
seemed, at the time of their happen- 



ing, fraught with deepest moment 
How trivial and hpw far away they* 
now seemed! How trivial even his 
burden of grief over Helen Brooks' 
defection in this hour. He had 
thought to come home, to fight his 
battle on Attacoa and, peace secured, 
go to Helen Preston and find rest in 
her sweet presence. He had fought 
his battle on Attacoa, but instead of 
winning he had lost. Oh, the horror 
of the recollection, of his inhuman 
passion ! The thought of the struggle 
and his powerlessness sickened him, 
yet he looked around cunningly to see 
if, perchance, any one could have ob- 
served, his expression of remorse and 
fear. 

A shutter swung open from a win- 
dow of the corner room, which he 
knew for Colonel Preston's, and a pale 
gleam of light pierced the rain. Stiff- 
ly he rose and softly he crept to the 
window. Through the muslin cur- 
tains he could see the great room with 
its gaunt four-poster in one corner. 
A dim outline under the coverings re- 
vealed the invalid, while Helen sat on 
a low stool by the bedside, one of his 
frail hands clasped to her cheek. She 
gazed dreamily into the fire, which 
burned low and red. A single candle 
flared on the high mantel piece, and 
even as he looked Ervin saw her cau- 
tiously lay her father's hand on the 
counterpane and softly tip forward 
with a look on her face which he had 
come to recognize as denoting, in 
Southern women, a new idea for sav- 
ing.* She lifted the quaint old snuff- 
ers from their tray and extinguished 
carefully the little tallow dip. She 
rested her hands on the board and 
leaning her head on them gazed into 
the fire. "How," thought the man in 
the rain outside, "how could any man 
ever forget a pure, sweet girl like 
that, even for Helen Brooks?" His 
mind no longer dwelt on the Charles- 
ton girl. Since his awful deed he had 
turned from the thought of all his 
friends except Helen Preston. As he 
looked at her his whole soul was in the 
renunciation in his eyes. Presently 
he saw the form shaking with sobs, 
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and the temptation to comfort her 
and be comforted by her assailed him. 
Lightly he tapped on the window and 
softly he uttered the childish "whoo- 
oo-ee" by which they had been wont 
to call each other from cabin and hall. 
Helen raised her head and the look 
of rapt attention on her face paid him 
for the upbraidings of his conscience. 
"Whoo-oo~ee" he repeated, and she 
walked with shining eyes toward the 
window. "Whoo-oo-ee" she sighed, 
rather than uttered, through the 
frame. Her eyes, peering eagerly into 
th« falling rain, descried the form 
standing outside and she darted to 
the bedside of her sleeping father. 
Ervin saw her carefully scan the old 
man's face and then pass her hand 
lightly over his brow; then he heard 
the huge doorbolt drop, while a faint, 
but joyous "Whoo-oo~ee" floated out. 

"Helen, little sweetheart, you knew 
me," he murmured, running up the 
steps without any plan as to what he 
should do or say. 

"Yes, of course I knew our old call, 
dear one," she replied, slipping 
through the door into his arms. " 'My 
heart would hear it and beat had it 
lain for a century dead.' " For a mo- 
ment his cares, his horrid, cankering 
thoughts fell from Ervin like a cloak. 
The broad porch seemed radiated with 
light and warmth and he had all of 
heaven in his grasp. He lifted the 
little hands and placed them around 
his Meek ; he patted the soft little curls 
that had escaped the confining net; 
and all the while he murmured the 
thousand foolish little nothings that 
breathe of love and happiness to 
lovers. 

"My sweet little girl, my blessed lit- 
tle bird, how I have needed you! 
Yours is the love without alloy, the 
one thing worth having in all this 
world!" 

He drew her close and she nestled 
sweetly in his arms. 

"The waiting has been so long, 
dearest," she murmured. "The times 
are so dreary and sad. IVe wanted 
you, oh, so much, but I knew I must 
spare my lover to my country, and 



I've tried to do it bravely and cheer- 
fully, but—" 

Her voice broke and with a long 
sigh she laid her head against his 
breast once more. He could feel her 
slight form quivering through her 
coarse, homespun gown. "Come in, 
dearest Ervin, and tell me all about 
everything," she said dreamily, yet 
not stirring in the direction of the 
door. "I know things are brighter — 
they must be, or you could not be 
spared — Captain Importance," she 
added, mischievously. 

Ervin started. His cares trooped 
back and enveloped him in their black 
shadows. His little gleam of happi- 
ness faded suddenly into darkness. 
He put out his hands blindly and 
Helen, responding to the relaxation of 
his embrace, stood up beside him. 

"Why, Ervin, you're wet," she 
cried, "wringing, sopping, soaking 
wet." She laughed, for this had been 
one of their childhood's phrases. 
"Come right in to the fire," she con- 
tinued, trying to pull him tdward the 
door. "I know there's a fire in the 
kitchen, and you can sit in the corner 
of the big fireplace and dry off, while 
I make you a nice eggnog." Her hand 
led to the door. 

"No, no, Helen, I mustn't, I can't," 
he muttered hoarsely. "I must go- 
it doesn't matter." 

"Nonsense, of course it matters, my 
dearest," she returned. "Come. Do 
you suppose I'm going to let the 
grandest inventor of the age take cold 
and die of pneumonia just when his 
country needs him most? Why, you're 
shivering now. Do come on in." She 
assumed a tone of fond raillery as she 
realized instinctively that he was suf- 
fering morbidly. 

"No, dear, don't ask me. I can't 
come in— I'm not fit, if you knew all." 

"Ervin !" Her tone became earnest 
and once more she laid her head 
against his breast. "I don't know 
what you mean by my not knowing 
all, but I do know that I should be 
unworthy of you if I did not trust all 
and forgive all, no matter what it is." 

"No matter what?" he questioned, 
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bending on her a burning gaze which 
seemed to vivify the darkness. 

"No matter what," she repeated 
simply, and he knew her sweet eyes 
were beaming on him full of trust. 

"But come, now," she coaxed, 
"come in and let's talk comfortably — 
and — and — rationally. I'll tell you all 
about the pigeons and — " 

He wrung her hand and turned 
from her, but her gentle voice held 
him once more. 

"You've forgotten something all 
this time," she whispered. 

"Forgotten — yes, I've forgotten for 
a few minutes." 

He spoke abruptly and for a mo- 
ment she made no reply. Then — 

"Dare you!" she breathed, lifting 
her lips to his. 

He kissed her as a thirsty soul takes 
a deep, satisfying draught of cool 
water. 

"Ah, my little Helen," he groaned, 
"would you kiss me if you knew all?" 

"Yes," was her reply in soft, steady 
tones, "I would kiss you if I knew 
all." 

"No matter what it is?" 

"No matter what it is." 

CHAPTER XXII 

When he awoke the next morning 
the journalist was a very sick man. 
Mrs. McArthur, who had found him 
asleep on his bed in his wet clothes, 
hastily summoned old Dr. Mclntyre. 
He nodded significantly when he had 
examined the patient's condition. 

"Absolute quiet, my dear madam," 
he commanded. "Absolute repose is 
necessary if we wish to prevent brain 
fever. Pay no attention to any va- 
garies that may enter his head — no 
attention whatever. Keep him per- 
fectly quiet, madam." 

All day Mrs. McArthur watched 
beside her son as he tossed restlessly 
upon his hard mattress. All night 
she slept on a quilt spread upon the 
floor by his side, rising now and then 
to minister to him as best she might. 
The advent of day found him quieter, 



though with burning eyes and hectic 
cheeks. 

"Mother," he called, "I am very 
sick, I know. I may grow even worse 
— I may die, and God knows I am 
willing to die. I want to ask a last 
favor of you. Do not be alarmed or 
excited at what I am going to tell 
you. I have intended doing it every 
day since — well, since the day it hap- 
pened, but 'all that a man hath will 
he give for his life.' I should not 
have waited this long, but I thank 
God that it is not yet too late. Mother, 
I killed Henry Bailey. There was no 
quarrel; it was the sight of a knife 
which he carried that crazed me, and 
I snatched it from him and stabbed 
him to death. I have always dreaded 
doing something of this kind. I tried 
to resist the impulse — as I have re- 
sisted it time and time again before, 
but it was too strong for me this time, 
and before I realized it I had done the 
fiendish deed. Ah, the agony of re- 
morse, the temptation to hide and the 
strain, the awful strain I" 

His mother slid, sobbing, to her 
knees beside his bed. "My poor boy, 
my poor, poor child," she wept. 

"Never mind, mother, it can't be 
helped now," muttered Ervin. "Noth- 
ing can stay the hand of Fate. You 
go and tell Major Penn, so that he can 
set Ernest free. Afterward he can de- 
cide what to do about me. Go, moth- 
er," he urged, his voice growing 
weaker. 

Mrs. McArthur had by this time 
recovered somewhat from the shock 
of her son's words, and remembering 
the doctor's instructions, rose and left 
the room, saying as calmly as she 
could, "Yes, Ervin, I'll go right away. 
Ernest must be set free at once." 

Hurriedly she made her way to the 
gate, and there, hailing a passing boy, 
she bade him fetch Dr. Mclntyre 
quickly. Then she stealthily and anx- 
iously watched the sick room, noting" 
the patient's nervous picking at the 
quilt and the continued murmuring 
that issued monotonously from his 
parched lips. 
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Two days passed before Ervin 
again mentioned the subject. 

"Mother," he asked, "did you tell 
Major Penn?" 

"Oh, yes, my son," she replied, now 
fully prepared for the situation. "Yes, 
I told him. Ernest is free. Rest 
quietly now." 

"Will they arrest me, mother?" 

"Not while you are sick, my son. 
Do rest now." 

"I can't rest. When I rest I keep 
seeing poor Henry over and over — 
his look of surprise, his — " 

"There, there, now, be mother's 
own good son and take this draught 
Dr. Mclntyre left for you. Then you 
can sleep quietly." 

"But, mother," he insisted queru- 
lously, "I'm afraid I'll get delirious 
and when they come to examine me 
they can't accept my evidence. Bring 
me a pen and ink." 

He became so insistent that his 
mother brought him a pencil and pa- 
per, and with many pauses and lapses 
into unconsciousness the trembling 
fingers set down a rambling and inco- 
herent account of the deed. 

"Mother," he directed, when the 
pencil at last fell from his nerveless 
fingers, "take this to Sheriff McMas- 
ters at once." He sank into a pro- 
found sleep when his mother, taking 
her sunbonnet from a chair, left the 
room with the pencilled sheets. 

A temptation subtly alluring as- 
sailed Ervin's mother as she left the 
room. Why not let the boy die rather 
than expose his shame to the world? 
She cared nothing for Ernest Laven- 
der. In spite of the doctor's verdict, 
she believed her boy was telling the 
truth when he claimed that he mur- 
dered his friend. She had seen him 
so often as a lad wreak his insensate 
fury upon his pets, or stray dogs and 
cats, and alas, she knew so well her- 
self the feeling that she understood 
how the temptation had beset him. 
She was not a quick-witted woman, 
though time had been, before her hard 
lot in life had hardened her sensibili- 
ties, when she reasoned intelligently 
and well. As she leaned over her little 



gate she saw Helen Preston come 
down the Sunahlee driveway. She 
crossed the road and greeted Mrs. 
McArthur, who had not seen her at 
such close range a half dozen times 
in all the years they had lived opposite 
to each other. 

"Ervin came to see me night before 
last," was Helen's opening remark. 
"I was glad to see him, but he did not 
seem to be well." 

"He's not — he's not well at all, Miss 
Preston. My boy has got brain fever 
and he will never get well." 

"Oh, dear Mrs. McArthur, surely 
it is not as bad as all that," Helen in- 
sisted. "Why haven't you called on 
some one to help you nurse him ?" 

"Who could I call on?" demanded 
the older woman fiercely. "Who 
helped me nurse my old man when he 
died? Nobody but old Uncle Ben. 
I'm not proud for myself, Miss Pres- 
ton — God knows I've laid in the bed 
I made for myself, lo, these many 
years, and I've never complained. 
I've never said a word against the 
people of Dunvegan for keeping me 
where the people who live in a de- 
serted nigger cabin ought to be kept, 
but my boy's made a name for him- 
self — he's a man of note in Charles- 
ton and in the army. He's too good 
to be nursed by a nigger's charity. 
No, let him die, first." 

Helen, without a word, laid her 
hand on the little gate and went in. 
The other woman walked in silence 
beside her. . 

Without halting on the rude log 
step she turned to the right and en- 
tered the door of Ervin's room. The 
burning eyes that looked from the 
waxen face held no light of recogni- 
tion for her. The thin fingers that 
ceaselessly picked at the torn quilt 
were not stretched forth to welcome 
her. Helen at once removed her bon- 
net and cape and began to tidy the 
room. With quick fingers she straight- 
ened the covers and smoothed the 
rumpled pillow. She wet her hand- 
kerchief in a basin of fresh, cold wa- 
ter and applied it to his brow. Two 
coverlids which she discovered in a 
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chest in the room were converted into 
shades and the room darkened, while 
a broom and dusting cloth, carefully 
plied, soon gave the cheerless room al- 
most a homelike aspect. Dr. Mcln- 
tyre, coming in at this juncture, found 
his patient much improved and held 
out hope that he might yet pull 
through. The mother, no longer 
fierce, but quiet and docile, followed 
Helen about and dutifully carried out 
her instructions. Helen was obliged 
to visit her own home several times 
every day, but for three days she tend- 
ed Ervin assiduously. He seemed not 
to recognize her, except that his de- 
lirium was gentler and his whole state 
quieter when she was with him. 

She had gone home for a short 
time when he looked around the room 
with an intelligent glance. His eye 
fell on his mother, bringing in a basin 
of water, into which she dipped a 
clean cloth which she placed on his 
brow. The doctor was just taking his 
departure. Ervin watched them nar- 
rowly as they talked in subdued tones. 

"Very well, madam, very well, in- 
deed, thanks to good nursing. Now 
continue to keep him quiet and, above 
all, pay no attention — " 

His voice sank to a mere whisper 
and Ervin could not catch what he 
said further. To his newly-awakened 
sensibilities, however, their meaning 
was perfectly clear. They thought his 
confession was merely the figment of 
a diseased imagination and in pretend- 
ing to humor him they were bringing 
to death an innocent man. He started 
up. He must find out whether Ernest 
was free or not. God 1 The thought 
of his execution nerved him to a fierce 
strength. 

CHAPTER XXIII 

Mrs. McArthur's report to Helen 
that afternoon was so cheering that 
the two women wept together for 
very happiness. "We owe it to you, 
Miss Helen, and I don't know how we 
can ever repay all the kindness you've 
shown us," said the older woman. 
Helen blushed and said, shyly : 



"It will all come right some day, I 
am sure. But I don't think I'll do 
any more nursing now that he is ra- 
tional, as he might not like to have 
so many about him. I'll just come 
over now and then to see how he is, 
and when he is asleep I'll peep in 
and look at him." 

Her face was wreathed in blushes, 
and perhaps the other woman read 
their meaning aright, for she an- 
swered gently : 

"Very well, my dear, just as you 
think best." 

The next day Ervin, after the morn- 
ing was well advanced, delighted his 
mother by asking for a glass of milk 
fresh from the cow. 

"All right, my boy, you shall have 
it just as soon as I can drive old Brin- 
dle up. It won't take long. Are you 
sure you won't want anything while 
I'm gone?" 

"Oh, no, mother, I'll not need any- 
thing as badly as I need the milk." 

Smilingly the good woman set out 
for the small pasture where old Brin- 
die's shed stood. As she left the room 
Ervin made an effort to rise, and 
though very feeble managed to leave 
his bed. Working with feverish haste, 
he crept to the press where his clothes 
were kept and got out a suit, which 
he donned. Then, without waiting 
for his hat, he set forth on a slow and 
painful journey to Dunvegan. Just 
outside his gate he met a wagon going 
towards town and hailed the driver, 
whom he did not know. 

"Can you give me a lift ?" he asked. 

"Yes, if you want to go to the 
hangin'. That's where I'm bound 
for, and I can't stop anywheres else/' 
was the reply. 

"Hanging? What hanging?" fal- 
tered Ervin. 

"Why, get in, man, and I'll tell you 
about it on the way there. Or if you 
don't want to go there wait for an- 
other team to come along," he added, 
impatiently, touching his mules with 
his whip. 

"Stop!" begged Ervin. "I want to 
go to the hanging — that's where I did 
want to go." He clambered in, and 
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during the ride to town made scant 
reply to his companion's conversation. 
He felt that the decisive hour had 
struck and that he could no longer 
avoid the issue ; and having decided to 
meet it fairly and honorably at last, 
he was possessed with impatience to 
have the final act over. 

Arrived at the jailyard, his new 
friend got permits for entrance to the 
execution. There were few there, and 
Lavender stood ready with the rope 
knotted around his neck. 

"Well," remarked the jailer, turn- 
ing an inquiring gaze on Ervin and 
his companion as they entered, "I 
reckon we're about ready." 

Pale, trembling, haggard, Ervin 
raised his hand. He attempted to 
speak, but no words came. 

"Ready I" the sheriff's voice rang 
out in dead tones. "One, two — " 

Again the emaciated, cadaverous 
man raised his hand and made a fee- 
ble sound. All eyes were fixed on 
him save those of the sherift. The 
ax was raised, poised in mid-air, and 
with a keen thud, struck the props. 

"Stop!" cried the tottering figure. 
"For God's sake, stop! I'm the mur- 
derer! I'm the murderer! I killed 
him!" 

CHAPTER XXIV 

Never, in the whole history of 
Western Carolina had such a story 
been told as was repeated around the 
hearths of Dunvegan that night. 
Never did men shrink or blanch as 
the men of McArthur's church when 
they learned of his horrible confes- 
sion. The story was told at every 
fireside eagerly. Nothing else was 
talked of for days. All the "I told 
you so's" and "l)on't you remember's" 
were brought forth. The death of 
Henry Bailey was awful enough, but 
this slimy hypocrisy, this risking the 
death of an innocent man, how unut- 
terably loathsome! Mrs. McArthur 
had said nothing of the letters and 
confessions. Sheriff McMaster was 
almost the only one in the village who 
judged poor Ervin leniently. 

"He is a maniac, boys," he said. 



"He didn't kill Bailey. The awful 
strain has driven him crazy." But the 
others recalled the fierce fight between 
the two lads over the smiles of little 
Helen Preston and recalled that Hen- 
ry had spent the greater part of his 
furlough at Sunahlee, where he was 
welcomed not only by the fair mis- 
tress, but by the old man as well, a 
double favor which had never been 
Ervin's portion. 

It was no wonder that the news of 
Ervin's confession put Helen Preston 
in bed and that the continued nervous 
depressioa kept her there for many 

days. 

****** 

O gentle village of Dunvegan, how 
unsweet is the story of thy cnxel hour. 
Thou who wast ever so kir and yet 
who in a moment of 1. 'use didst 
fail to nourish thy son — why must 
the tale of thine obsession be told ! 

Yet there was one who was true to 
the spirit of Dunvegan and who would 
not believe even Ervin McArthur's 
word that he had done murder ; would 
not believe though her cheeks were 
deep hollowed with sorrow from the 
constant hearing of his shame. Ah, 
Helen, that is why they love thy mem- 
ory. 

"Has one a right," said Annie Lit- 
tle to herself, thinking of Helen with 
a nature as sensitive as the hemlock, 
so that one good blow from Ervin 
would end her life though she lingered 
long, "has one a right to prick the 
bubble of faith? Has the little girl 
a right to rip her dolly's side to con- 
firm her doubts about the sawdust?" 

So Annie Little too seemed to Helen 
Preston to believe in his innocence. 

"He did not do it, Annie, he could 
not!" she said. 

"It is good to have it so," Annie re- 
plied equivocally. 

"I remember once I saw him pray 
in his little home, dear," Helen con- 
tinued reminiscently. "It was the day 
he struck his eye because he loved to 
see bloodshed. I know how he willed 
to conquer. I know God — no, he did 
not do it." 

"Do you know, Annie," she contin- 
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ued, "the greatest things in his life 
were the memories and of these the 
deepest, the most abiding were not 
those of what we would call his great 
moments, not the recollection of the 
hour of his greatest power or widest 
reputation; those were not the ones 
that moulded him into the man he is, 
but the simple memory of a little cot, 
of himself as a little white-robed fig- 
ure, a mother's knee, a father, an old 
lamp that lit a family table many 
years ago, a simple meal, a humble 
bed when he, too, was poor and the 
world knew him not. He used to 
write me of it when he first went to 
Charleston. And in him, Annie, 
there was added just a little of that 
religious fervor which used to make 
family prayer the necessary benedic- 
tion of the meal of other days, and his 
father's face, indissociable from the 
back of a very old book and the rungs 
of a little chair at which he knelt in- 
separable from true prayer. I say 
that he who sees and remembers these 
things has great memories, memories 
that rule him." 

"I know it, Helen, and it is good to 
believe that the years have added 
strength and vision to his soul. There 
are those to whom it is given to drink 
the best wine last." 

"After all, Annie, it is the sap that 
passes through the bloody root of the 
sanguinaria, which makes its flowers 
so white that one fancies them the 
lingering spirit of the snow. It will 
be so with Ervin, Annie." 

They were walking slowly down 
the long red hill that led to Dunve- 
gan as they talked. In Helen's hand 
was a crisp roll of paper. 

"Do you think many of the men 
will sign it?" Annie asked. 

"Surely they will— all." 

"And if they do, he will be par- 
doned." 

"Without doubt." 

"I hope they all will, dear," said 
Annie, in a tone as wretched as a blind 
man's song, try as best she might to 
make it encouraging. "I hope they 
will," and she turned off to her own 
gateway. 



To Helen Preston it seemed an un- 
natural thing that any Dunvegan man 
should refuse to sign a petition for 
the pardon of Ervin McArthur. This 
very morning she would have their 
names to it. She had never believed 
him guilty, even after his conviction — 
she still knew surely that some great 
mistake had been made. To her mind 
it seemed certain that he was shield- 
ing some one else and that thought 
had kept growing, speaking here and 
there in her soul. Her own and her 
people's creed had been simple — to 
like life and to labor, to love God and 
to pray, to make a little money and 
of it to save enough for the winter, 
and to hold fast to the love that be- 
lieveth all things — it was a simple 
creed, but it had endured, and with it 
she would save Ervin McArthur. 

Here was a chance already. Judge 
Gray was approaching. His boys had 
gone to war with the Dunvegan Dan- 
dies. His heart would indeed be soft 
toward a soldier lad. She showed him 
her petition encouragingly, though he 
looked down upon her with the air 
of a man who is discontented with 
many things. She spoke swiftly — to 
think that his name would be next to 
her own father's on the petition — joy- 
fully, like the bluebird that sings as it 
flies. His was indeed a great name in 
Dunvegan, where even the cobbler 
was a well-known and influential citi- 
zen. 

"I am sorry, Helen, my dear girl," 
he said, "but the old saying has ever 
been my professional motto. As long 
as Judge Gray lives, justice must be 
done though the heavens fall." 

"But what shall we say, judge, of 
him who bore his burden well and un- 
complainingly, but stumbled in aiding 
a brother whose load was heavier ?" 

"We shall not say his name is Ervin 
McArthur." 

"We shall, Judge Gray ; all Dunve- 
gan shall!" 

"Say that, my dear, after your pe- 
tition is well signed. A pardoner of 
the guilty is a transgressor." 

It was as cruel a taunt as the calling 
of a little white pansy a Johnny-jump- 
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up because it is brave enough to press 
hard upon the heels of the snow. 

There was a plaintive-toned catbird 
that used to hide in the split-leaved 
maple to the left of her window and 
sing at her in tiny chords, disdainful 
as if from suffering, broken, disjected 
as a purling mountain brook is broken 
into a murmur of song by rounded 
white stones. She sang as if some one 
had mocked her because a thorn was 
sore pressed against her breast, as if 
some one who had heard a throstle 
sing had laughed at her. Such a 
plaintive, sorrow-joyed voice had the 
maid of Sunahlee as she turned away 
to seek some one who believed. 

There was a man who had grown 
rich in Dunvegan, and yet he had not 
continued to speak gently, to walk 
humbly, to do — without arrogance — 
and all the people did not love him. 
His was not a name to be found 
among the original land grants of 
Dunvegan County, but it carried 
weight with it. He was coming now 
down the sidewalk. 

"Mr. Lonovan," Helen said, "as you 
hope for mercy, help me!" 

A kindly smile was her reply, for 
the Prestons were good customers of 
his stores and had a warm spot all 
their own in his heart. Taking the 
petition he read it carefully. 

"But, Miss Preston, no one has 
signed, so far as I can see, save your 
good father. I — " 

"No, sir ; nor have they been asked, 
save one." 

He looked at her suspiciously. 

"But, really, I shall not dare to 
brook public opinion in this way. Your 
petition is already spoken of on the 
streets. They would boycott my 
stores and withdraw their deposits at 
the—" 

"Mr. Lonovan — " More than one 
are the ways of begging. "Back- 
sheesh !" "He'p a po' old man !" The 
blind man's hand organ, the negro 
porter's "Brush you off, mister?" — all 
these there are and one more — to beg 
as a mother would beg God, a mother 
whose boy was being driven off into 
the outer darkness. That is the way 



Helen Preston begged Simon Lono- 
van to sign the petition for the pardon 
or Ervin McArthur. 

But each age has had its fear — the 
Barbarian, the Millennium, Hell, the 
Saracen, the Black Death. His was 
the least worthy of all — this mortal 
fear of Simon Lonovan, the fear lest 
he should be alive after his money was 
gone. 

So he turned away with a gracious 
smirk. And Helen could barely see 
the beloved tower of the little church 
in under the oaks through the un- 
gladdened mist of her tears. 

Thus through the whole long day 
they turned away from her, and night- 
fall found her alone, aweary, leaning 
upon the gate of the manse. 

"Is it you, Helen?" a voice asked 
very gently. 

She looked up in a startled way. 

"Oh, Dr. Allerton, what shall I 
do?" 

"As bad as that, my child? Tell 
me all and it may be I can tell you 
what to do." 

What was it in the pastor of the 
little church in under the oaks that 
made the women of Dunvegan refuse 
to write any other work with the pen- 
dip that had written the name of Al- 
lerton ? 

"If there were a way, my child," 
he continued, seeing her tears, 
"whereby we could be great without 
patience and self-sacrifice and sweat 
of brow, without being mindful of 
little things and unafraid of large, 
how few toilers there would be and 
tears; how little labor and longing — 
and what a dearth of all that is really 
worth while in the world." 

"Ah, doctor," she cried, speaking 
as if to one who was a prophet of 
God, "they have all spurned my peti- 
tion for Ervin McArthur's pardon, yet 
I know he is innocent. He is good, 
too, as you are, and great. Why 
should God let him die?" 

"Has God, indeed, let him die?" 

With the swift intuition of the spir- 
ituelle she saw his meaning. 

"Helen, my child," he continued, 
"the beatitude that W3S never pro- 
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nounced runs, 'Blessed is the man who 
does not seek greatness as a means to 
preferment and honor, but as a thing 
in itself for which all glory and honor 
are to be eagerly exchanged.' JTo do 
this is to tread a hard and narrow 
road, and few there be who find it." 

But she had not heard this para- 
ble of his own life, she was only re- 
peating softly, "Has God, indeed, let 
him die?" Did God know something 
that would happen that He would 
bring about and that she knew noth- 
ing of at all ? 

For Dunvegan is a little village, 
where the church steeple is still the 
feature of the skyline, as if to say that 
in the villages God is greater than 
merchandise. 

"There is a mystery, I know, doc* 
tor, a deep mystery about it some- 
where. No one understands Ervin — " 

"To completely know and under- 
stand the thoroughgoing soleity of 
another life, Helen, no one is able; 
neither father nor mother, nor wife 
nor child ever has or ever will. To 
imagine that the man who begat or 
the woman who bore, much less the 
sweetheart who cherishes, will ever or 
can ever know him and understand 
him is to believe true a very sweet 
mirage of a very drear desert. In 
varying degrees of completeness, 
their understandings of the ways of 
his heart approach its holy of holies, 
but none enter. It is doubtful, my 
child, if man ever has or ever will or 
ever can tell the truth about that holy 
of holies. The truthful will not and 
th3 liars do not. Truly the heart 
knoweth its own bitterness and no 
stranger intermeddleth with its joy." 

As he spoke, the shade of a remi- 
niscent smile flitted over his lips. 

"To-morrow, Helen, I am going to 
the crest of Attacoa. Would you 
care to go with me?" 



Attacoa, mystic altar of the Mani- 
tou — the Ossaroga's haunted towers 
of muttering madness — the far land- 
scape — silver ribbons of crystal wa- 
ters binding mountains to meadows — 



the little hamlet of Dunvegan in the 
hazy distance, and on the crest of the 
inscrutable mount, the pastor of the 
little church in under the oaks and a 
fair-haired girl from whose sorrow- 
hollowed cheeks a dainty dimple was 
in danger of departing. 

"Shall we return now, doctor?" 
Helen asked mournfully turning for 
the last time toward the great yawn- 
ing gap of the cellar. "I had hoped 
for some clue, some new evidence." 

Dr. Allerton looked thoughtfully 
down the deep ravine and on toward 
the Ossarogas. 

"Yet. our time has not been ill 
spent," he said, "for at least we know 
that we have sought earnestly though 
we have not found." After a long 
trip and the steep climb he still seemed 
as bright-eyed as a boy who has just 
spun his first top. 

"I know your thoughts, Helen," he 
continued. "You must forgive me for 
reading your love story. For your 
sake as much as for his I had hoped 
for a sign." 

She looked up quickly at him. So 
he, too, had given up ! Her hopes fell 
deeper than her words, for she looked 
to him for cheer like Uncle Billy, the 
sexton, who always rang the church 
bell by the star that rose over the 
manse. 

It would not be long now till the 
shadows would begin to gather in 
the deeper hollows of the Eseeola val- 
leys. It would take hours to ride de- 
spondently back to Dunvegan. All 
things seemed darkening. The white- 
haired shepherd again read her 
thoughts. 

"Perhaps, Helen, there is no one 
thing that shows the faithlessness of 
our generation," he said, "so clearly 
as just this — that the sun is not shin- 
ing if there is a cloud before its 
face." 

He regarded her thoughtfully, gen- 
tly — this man of a faith that the age 
could ill afford to lose. A faith not 
of the sort that reads its Bible on the 
train and for a pretence stays away 
from the passion play. He was a 
man who knew all life, having lived 
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many sorts, and it was not then one 
whit different from what it was in the 
beginning — to the man who makes 
tents and draws the fish from the lake, 
men listen when they preach the good 
tidings. When a man gives the Gospel 
for a living, there are those who fear 
that he lives the Gospel for their giv- 
ing. 

Did he then still hope ? She sought 
for some sign in his face, which was 
turned eastward, where was Dunve- 
gan and all whom he loved save one. 

"For this land," he murmured slow- 
ly, "is not like the land of Egypt, 
where thou sowest Thy seed and wat- 
erest it with Thy foot, but it is a land 
of hills and valleys and drinketh water 
of the rain of heaven, a land Jehovah 
careth for, His eyes being always 
upon it from the beginning of the year 
to the end thereof." 

His eyes had the light of the Great 
Preacher in them as he looked far 
away into the misty horizon. 

"And in the midst of all the dingi- 
ness of life," he continued, "the dis- 
heartened need only reflect that they 
are being borne resistlessly forward 
to a most splendid mystery, and sure- 
ly it should satisfy one to see the 
author of his life-story face to face." 

His bow was not drawn at a ven- 
ture and it went to her uncovered 
heart as surely as if Paris had drawn 
it in the temple of Apollo. 

"Has He, indeed, let him die?" she 
questioned herself. 

"Shall we go now, or shall we 
wait?" she asked. 

"We had best wait no longer, my 
child," Dr. Allerton replied, "at least, 
only long enough to kneel here and 
ask for Ervin's life to be spared." 

"More than once have I feared," he 
continued, rising from his knees, "that 
my accusation before the Most High 
may be that I have dealt too harshly 
with those who merited better at my 
hands. I have never been afraid that 
God would accuse me of too great 
mercy, for if I forgave every man all 
his sins I should have done no more 
than H« is willing to do." 

He stooped and picked up a paper 



that lay by the path, half-covered by a 
fallen rock. It was a copy of the 
Charleston Chronicle, which some pic- 
nicker had evidently cast aside into 
a hollow. Glancing down its columns 
he came to a long poem signed E. 
McA. Without a word he handed it 
to her. 

A SONG OF A WRONG 

My Love, she came in the springtime, 

As the dearest of Loves oft do, 
And she gave me a song when the day 
was long, 
And she said ; "I am true ! I am true l" 
And she said: "Have you heard of Love, 
my lad? 
Of the waters the dreamers drink? 
Come, taste of rest on a sweetheart's 
breast 
And lean o'er the crystal brink, 
The leering, luring brink, 

The brink where the dream-drunk drink." 
Then the hours sped happily, happily on, 

The moments sang merrily by, 
And she showed me the deep, where the 
passions sleep 
Till she comes, and they wake, and the 
passions leap! 
For very love, they leap ! 
And she showed me the sky where am- 
bitions fly 
Till she leaves, and they falter, they quiver, 
they die! 
For very love, they die! 
The passions — she came and the passions 
leapt ! 
Ambitions — she left, and ambitions slept! 
When she left me alone to die ; 
When she said (for believing the day 
grew dark) : 
"I will never come back again!" 
Grew black with quenching each lone 
hope-spark, 
When she left me alone in my pain. 
Alone, alone in my pain. 

But my Love came back in the springtime 

(On the Eastertide, as before), 
And she gave me her hand, in a lonely 
land, 
And she said : "We will part nevermore !" 
And she said : "Take me back, and my love 
shall not lack! 
Take me back, take me back, I implore !" 
Then my arms were around her, my heart 
in her hands, 
My form at her feet, as of yore — 
My form at her feet, my heart at her feet, 

My soul at her feet, as of yore — 
For my life is my love's— evermore ! 

Then the hours sped happily, happily on, 
And the moments sang merrily by, 
And she showed me the deep where the 
passions sleep 
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Till she comes, and they wake, and the 
passions leap! 
For very love they leap! 
And she showed me the sky where am- 
bitions fly 
Till she leaves, and they falter, they 
quiver, they die! 
For very love they die ! 

But Love will come and Love will go, 
Though every heartstring sever, 

But oh, the pain when you love them so, 
And must love on forever! 

For my Love came back in the springtime 

(At the Eastertide of yore). 
And she gave me a blow in the Easter-glow, 

And she said: "I can love no more!" 
A blow in the Deep (where the passions 
sleep), 

When she said : "I will love no more !" 
With unfaithful fist (E'en the fickle winds 
hissed! 

And the changing moon laughed as they 
hissed, as they hissed), 
When she said : "I will love no more !" 

And she cried: "More faithful to every 
bride 
Am I than a woman I know ! 

Than a heartless hunk I know!" 
Now, this is the song and this is the wrong 

Of a man whose heart was broken 
By a love who sought and a love who 
brought 

To him Truth's every token — 
To him who heard of plighted word 

Each pledge, each vow thrice spoken; 
To him and God, who bent and heard 

Each vow, each oath thrice spoken. 
Yet Love will come and Love will go, 

Though every heartstring sever! 
But oh, the pain when you love them so, 

And must love on forever! 

She had not seen the poem when it 
appeared, nor did she now under- 
stand it as she read. It was of a part 
with the mystery that shrouded so 
much of Ervin's life. Surely she had 
not struck him a blow in the Easter 
glow. Was there another who had? 

As she looked at the date line of the 
paper she saw that it had been printed 
the day before Ervin left Charleston 
for his fearful experience in Attocoa. 
To think of it added misery to misery. 
Perhaps it was his last contribution 
to the paper he loved. Evidently bit- 
terness was in his heart and his soul 
was cast down, the soul of him who 
used to tilt the chin and walk up and 
down in the world, as Dunvegan 
would put it, Such thoughts as these 
were sure to sap hi§ strength and 
muddy hi* soul 



"Do you think," she asked slowly 
of her companion, "that perhaps — 
Ervin was very despondent over 
something — some one — and his coun- 
sel was darkened — his thought less 
clear and he might have— done — it?" 

Dr. Allerton was gazing far away 
to the east as she asked the question, 
to where Dunvegan's river went its 
way unhindered among his valleys. 

"The yellow-backed Catawba," he 
replied softly, "is a clear mountain 
stream trembling in crystal wavelets 
when it debouches upon the meadows 
before Sunahlee, but there Muddy 
Creek flows into it, yellow-bellied 
from devouring the great, red hills. 
For a little while the line holds plain 
between the muddy waters of the trib- 
utary and the white purity of the 
mountain torrent. But the current 
flows. The shoals toss wave on wave. 
The waters mingle, and long before 
they reach Dunvegan the stream is 
tawny, as a man's soul is tawny into 
whose life a muddy creek flows. This 
Ervin McArthur knew and therefore 
he cursed his daemon." 

"And once muddied," she said, her 
lips trembling, "muddy forever?" 

"Do you not remember, Helen, the 
great pine that stands before your 
door at home, and how the prevailing 
winds from the west bent it as all the 
exposed trees of Dunvegan are bent 
toward the east as it grew? Then 
came the day when it was stronger 
than the winds, and as if for revenge 
it turned its head and grew straight 
into the west. Such a man was 
he." 

They were at their horses now, and 
mounting, turned head to Dunvegan, 
riding swiftly lest the darkness might 
overtake them. She was beginning 
to understand something of this trag- 
edy in Ervin's soul, this unquencha- 
ble fire, this undying worm. One day 
long ago as she sat on the piazza of 
Sunahlee she had seen a cloud far up 
on Attacoa, a soft bosomy thing, that 
might have been likened to a pillow 
of God's. It was at the close of a 
bright, sweet day, too lovable to end ; 
yet as she watched the gentle white- 
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ness of the nebulous angel-thing, she 
saw a brightness burning in its bosom, 
an electric flash that lit for a moment 
the feathery masses. It was the old 
familiar death-gloom that could kill 
so cruelly — the lightning look of 
death. She did not know then as she 
knew now the interpretation of the 
parable of nature, how in that which 
is like purity and gentle ofttimes the 
evil thing leaps madly. The evil thing 
which may be bred in the very pillow 
of God much more in the heart of 
Ervin McArthur. 

"Doctor," she gasped, a sudden 
sight coming to her. "Stop ! Quick !" 

He reined in his horse. 

"Take this paper, I cannot dare 
trust my eyes; what is that written 
on the back?" 

He grasped the Chronicle and read 
swiftly. 

"Why, here it is plain enough. It 
is the address of the party for whom it 
was intended: "The County Farm, 
Dunvegan, N. C." 

"But, doctor, the date! Compare the 
date of the murder. Some one was 
here — who could it be? They claim 
that Ervin went straight from the 
station to Attacoa." 

She spoke quickly — gasping the 
words, these words of life, that Dr. Al- 
lerton had picked up unknowingly as 
he rose from his knees. 

"My child, we have found some- 
thing very important, indeed," Dr. Al- 
lerton said, having examined it all 
with glowing eyes. "We shall not 
say what it will do, but it may do 
everything you wish." 

"Oh, dear God!" she cried, her 
eyes beaming with joy, "we have 
found it. He is not to die!" 

Before Dr. Allerton could hitch his 
white mare to the yard fence of the 
County Farm the next morning, Mr. 
John Lowderman, whose privilege it 
was to care for the indigent few of 
Dunvegan County, hastened to bid 
him welcome. Thanks, yes, Dr. Al- 
lerton would come in. He was well. 
The hydrangeas in the manse yard 
were not doing nicely, as the Doctor 
feared the climate ill-fitted them — the 



lack of sufneient moisture. No, he 
would not stay to dine — had only come 
by to inquire after his poor, and to 
return a newspaper he had found. Did 
Mr. Lowderman remember dropping 
it anywhere? 

A curious smile overspread Mr. 
Lowderman's face. He was a pom- 
pous, patrician-like, black-visaged 
man, with deep-set, well-like eyes, and 
a face which in all essentials remind- 
ed one of an old dark Brahma cock. 

No, he did not remember ever hav- 
ing seen the issue before. It was an 
old number. Where had the Doctor 
found it ? and how needlessly thought- 
ful it was of him to return it. 

"Are you very sure you have never 
seen it before ?" Dr. Allerton asked. 

"Well, now, to make sure, let me 
count," replied Lowderman. "August 
twenty-third is the date. It reached 
Dunvegan at ten o'clock August twen- 
ty-fifth. It was brought immediately, 
so if August 25th was the night — now, 
let me think — yes, I remember, on 
August 25 I was here, but I did not 
read the paper, for Mack Lonovan 
and I spent the whole night talking — 
he and a half-witted patient, Nance 
by name, and I. Call Nance, will you, 
Tom? I remember, now, that Mack 
asked me for the paper. The next 
morning — went away with it some* 
where — to Charleston, I believe." 

"Wait a minute, Mr. Lowderman," 
the Doctor asked, tensely. "You are 
prepared to swear that Mack Lonovan 
took this copy of the Chronicle away 
from the County Farm on the morn- 
ing of August 26th?" 

"I am, for a fact, and so can Nance, 
eh, Nance?" 

With just enough wit about her to 
be of use in corroborating his state- 
ment, Nance had listened to the last 
question and its answer. 

"Let Nance see the paper," she ex- 
claimed, grinning. "Thanks, sir. Yes, 
that's the one — I remember that poem 
me and Mack laughed over. It's fixed 
in my memory by Henry Bailey, him 
being killed the next day by Mr. Mc- 
Arthur — he's the one 'th wrote the 
poem." 
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"And Nance, I believe Mr. Lonovan 
was a good friend of Mr. Bailey ?" 

With a knowing grin, the girl re- 
plied: "I ain't so powerful sho about 
that, Doctor. Mr. Bailey, he was the 
only livin' witness 'at me an' Mack 
was marrit, which we was, all right, 
by Preacher Craven, 'at got his head 
mashed by that tree, and Mack didn't 
think any too much of him. Mind 
you, Mack was always a savigrus man, 
and he sorter had it in for Mr. Bai- 
ley." 

It had been said of Dr. Allerton 
in Dunvegan that he could reconstruct 
a whole story from one typical sen- 
tence. The little note book he had car- 
ried had several sentences in it now, 
any one of which would probably save 
McArthur's life. 

By to-morrow morning Ervin vipuld 
be reprieved, for there was the tes- 
timony, in cold black and white. 

"Mack asked me for the paper the 
next morning — went away with it 
somewhere." 

"Mack was always a savigrus man, 
and he sorter had it in for Mr. Bai- 
ley." 

Before he left there was a signature 
at the bottom of the note book pages, 
reading : 

"The above is a literal reproduction of 
conversation between Dr. Allerton and my- 
self this day. 

"John Calhoun Lowderman." 

And when the maid of Sunahlee 
heard the story and read these words, 
there came to her a vision clear as 
if it had been but yesterday. She saw 
herself the girl who was loved, and 
a youth to whom her soul had long 
been knit. She felt again his fierce, 
warm lips, as she murmured: 

"Dare you!" 

CHAPTER XXV 

Helen Brooks looked up with sur- 
prise, for the voice wa familiar. 

"Will Miss Brooks Kindly give a 
suppliant a few moments?" 

The man who uttered these words 
spoke in a low, musical tone, and 
bowed slightly as he spoke. His left 



hand held his hat, while his right 
passed slowly through his curly hair. 
Helen saw the sparkle in his eyes, and 
instantly a kind of fear fell upon her. 
This man was not wont to smile, ex- 
cept evil triumphed. His eyes also 
seemed too kindly in their deep blue- 
ness, and all the hartlness had left 
the corners of his mouth. So she al- 
most trembled. 

"Mr. Lonovan," she faltered. "What 
can you have to say to me?" Her 
gaze wandered from the smiling mask 
before her, to the evergreen shrubs 
in the yard, for she was enjoying the 
warm February sunshine from a shel- 
tered nook of the broad verandah. 

"Ah, Miss Brooks, what I have to 
say to you is very sad." His voice 
was gentle, but his eyes gleamed with 
malicious pleasure. "You have heard 
me speak of my enemy, Henry Bai- 
ley?" 

"Yes, and you know full well that 
your threats that all your enemies must 
fall before you, and your cowardly 
hints that Colonel Masters was one of 
them, have terrified me into tolerating 
your hateful presence," Helen blurted, 
not from access of spirit so much as 
from sheer desperation. 

Mack Lonovan continued to look at 
the girl with a gaze of loving absorp- 
tion, and she roused herself to say : 

"One would judge from your tri- 
umphant expression that your hated 
enemy, the honorable Henry Bailey, 
was dead?" 

"Sh-sh — what you say is not con- 
jecture, but the awful truth. And, 
Miss Brooks, I trust you are pre- 
pared to hear worse news than that of 
the death of a man whom you have 
never seen." 

She looked up, quickly, fearfully. 

"It is the accustomed irony of my 
fortune that I, of all men, should be 
the bearer of it," he added. 

She had turned very white now, for 
the low, sure tone comnlanded her. 
She was afraid of the tone, afraid of 
that wonderfully beautiful eye, and 
the lips upon which a gently sorrowful 
smile came in a wounded way at mo- 
ments like this. 
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"Tell me quickly," she replied. "I 
am prepared." 

"I should have come to you sooner," 
he said, softly, "to bring a hated man's 
sympathy; but you know the limita- 
tions of my movements. Before I 
tell you all the horrible story, grant me 
one petition; credit me with genuine 
regret that the one who drove me 
from your heart has fallen." 

"Is he dead?" she asked. 

"Worse than dead. Will you be 
quiet, while I tell you a horrible sto- 
ry?" How gentle his eyes seemed, 
as he continued: 

"To hear this story will give you in- 
finite pain, but the great horror is 
that you loved Ervin McArthur. He 
was unworthy of you." 

Her words perished in her throat. 

"Ellene McArthur, the mother of 
the man you loved, came to Dunve- 
gan in a mystery. She is said to have 
despised her husband till he died. 
In the days that are sacred to mother- 
hood, she did a great crime against 
one of God's dumb animals, and the 
infinite curse of it still abides. The 
Indians who named the mountains 
of Dunvegan used to say: 'Who sins 
in the shadow of the Attacoa shall not 
look upon the face of the great Mani- 
tou.' Mrs. McArthur, if, indeed, Mc- 
Arthur be her true name, was a beau- 
tiful woman, even in her poverty, but 
there were those who knew the fire 
that smouldered in her soul. One 
summer afternoon, some months be- 
fore the birth of the boy you love, 
she was cooking the supper, and 
stepped to the dooryard to whet the 
butcher knife upon a great rock which 
stood there. On re-entering the kitch- 
en she beheld a sight which roused 
her to wild fury. Her husband had, 
a few days before, brought from a 
neighbor's a young shepherd dog. At 
first she had objected to, and then ig- 
nored his action, and had more than 
once driven the animal from the house. 
Now she saw him on the floor, playing 
with her best and only hat, a mass of 
torn ribbon and feathers. He mouthed 
sportively at the drown, which he 



had reduced to shreds. She was en- 
raged. Her eyes gleamed with the 
spite of a fiend from hell. Like all 
of a volatile nature, she was easily an- 
gered at the slightest offense, and her 
soul was aflame in an instant An- 
other instant, £nd she had caught the 
dog by the neck, and had plunged the 
knife into his throat. Then, catching 
sight through her window of Attacoa 
towering in heavenly repose, she con- 
ceived a devilish scheme. The first 
spurting of the blood over her face 
and hands and dress, soothing to a 
slight degree her rage, her mind 
formed a plan of more deliberate ven- 
geance. Holding the dripping animal 
aloft, and smiling cruelly at its feeble 
writhings, she pan to the large flat- 
topped stone where she had sharpened 
the knife. Upon this she flung the 
still faintly-quivering carcass, and 
with bloody hands whetted the knife 
to a keener edge, swiftly, but care- 
fully, her face aglow with exultant 
vindictiveneis. When the sharp edge 
satisfied the quick touch of her eager 
thumb, she deftly severed the littlt 
dog's joints, cutting him limb from 
limb, and squeezing the blood out upon 
the ground. The little creature's ter- 
rified whimperings weakened to a low, 
convulsive moaning, but the woman's 
wrath did not abate. She carved off 
piece after piece, flinging them in fury 
against a tree, as though she could 
further vent her spleen against the 
insensate tissues. At last, her lust 
for vengeance satisfied, she ceased 
from her bloody work and passed in- 
to the house. As the door closed after 
her, the sun set behind the mountains, 
and the weird shadow of the Attacoa 
fell noiselessly upon the bloody scene ; 
the shadow of the Attacoa, where the 
Manitou used to exult in bloody vic- 
tims. 

"In that advancing shadow, scarce 
two hundred yards away, unseen and 
unsuspected by Mrs. McArthur, a lad 
was standing, watching the murder. 
At that early age he kept his own 
counsels. To one person alone has he 
ever told the story — to you, how." 
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She looked up at him beseechingly, 
as a bird would look at a serpent that 
had hypnotized her. He knew his op- 
portunity had come at last. "After 
long years," he continued, "her boy 
has received his legacy. The strange 
prenatal passion overpowered him in a 
moment of anger. On the summit of 
Attacoa he killed a man, carving him 
in pieces — an enemy whom he hated. 
A wicked carving knife, covered with 
blood, was found near. He has con- 
fessed his crime, though not his mo- 
tive, but it will be shown that jealousy 
was his motive, for Henry Bailey was 
a rival of his for the hand of a girl 
in the village — " 

"O, dear God, stop!" she cried, the 



spell at last broken ; "it is not true ! It 
cannot be — " 

"I, too, if I were a believer, could 
pray your God not to have visited 
the iniquity of the mother upon her 
child," he said, softly ; "but if we can- 
not stay the hand of little Dunvegan's 
law, what may we hope to do with 
God? The penalty in each case is 
death." 

"Death !" she cried, in a dazed, con- 
fused way; "did you say death!" 

He took her hand gently. 

"Is there none who can help you to 
bear the burden ?" he asked, caressing- 

ly-" 

His blue eyes were fully calm and 
peaceful. 



[To be continued] 



THE DEVIL AND THE BLACKSMITH 

By Richard T. Wychc 



EELING the need of 
rest, I had gone to 
the pines of North 
Carolina to spend a 
week hunting and 
recuperating on the 
large plantation of 
Dr. Speight, in 
Edgecomb County. 
In this section of 
the State three 
things impress a visitor — pines, cotton 
fields, and negroes. The population 
is about equally divided between the 
two races. Some of the plantations 
are still large as in antebellum days, 
and cultivated by the negroes, who 
rent a small section and build thereon 
a cottage. The old-time negro is in 
evidence, untarnished by modern civ- 
ilization, with his tales and supersti- 
tions. 

It had long been my desire to meet 
some of the old-time negroes again 
and from their own lips hear some of 
the folk-lore stories. As a child I had 



heard them and been charmed by 
them, but I had a different motive — I 
wanted to hear them at first hand, that 
I might study the negro thought and 
style of telling a story. I had not 
been in the community long before 
just such an opportunity came. 

One day I had been out all day on 
a bird hunt. Game enough I had 
found, but the birds took cover in the 
pines, and I had banged away with lit- 
tle success until my supply of shells 
was exhausted, with little game to 
show for it. Late that afternoon I 
stopped at a country store by the road- 
side to replenish my store of shells. 
As I entered I noticed a number of 
negroes sitting around the stove, talk- 
ing and laughing. While the clerk 
was wrapping up the shells I over- 
heard the negroes, and I noticed that 
they were talking about old times — 
"befo' de war." There was little to 
be done on the farm at that time of 
the year, and the darkies would some- 
times spend half a day at some corn- 
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mon meeting place, gossiping and 
story-telling. 

Addressing the group I said : "Did 
you ever hear a story of the fox or 
rabbit?" thinking I might get them 
started on Brer Rabbit as we find him 
in Uncle Remus. 

One of them spoke up and said: 
"Yesee, I's hearn em," and without 
further invitation proceeded to tell 
the story of King Deer and his cocoa- 
nut tree — about the same story we 
find in the "Fire Test" in Uncle Re- 
mus. 

This interested me very much, for 
here was the very same story that I 
had read so often in "Nights With 
Uncle Remus," told a little different, 
it is true, yet the same story. The 
speaker had never heard of the book, 
nor could he read. The story had 
been handed down to him by word of 
mouth from his African ancestors. It 
was one of the many that he knew, 
and he proceeded to give another, 
which, from mental notes taken on 
the spot, ran something like the fol- 
lowing : 

"De devil in ole times," he said, 
"could change inter de image er 
things. He could change inter er dog, 
er cat, er hog, enything cepen a dove 
er lamb. He couldn't change inter 
dem. 

"In dem days dar live er man by de 
name er Jack which were a black- 
smith. He stood de devil down one 
day dat he could name supner de devil 
couldn't turn inter. De devil lowed 
he couldn't. 

" 'Jack,' sezee, 'you jes come ter my 
shop en we'll see T>out dat.' De devil 
say, 'All right/ When de pinted day 
come de devil turn up in Jack shop 
en say, sezee, 'Well, Jack, I'm here.' 



"Jack say, 'All right, I'm busy right 
now (he was working on a piece of 
iron at the forge). I'll be ready fer 
you in a minit,' sezee. 

"Den arter while Jack he turn roun 
en look at de devil en say : 'All right, 
le'me see you turn inter er cat' De 
devil he whirl roun en change inter 
er image uv er cat. Den Jack say: 
'Le'me see you turn inter er monkey.' 
De devil he whirl roun, he did, en 
change inter er monkey. Den Jack 
say: T tell you what you can't do.' 
De devil say, 'What?' Jack say, 'You 
can't turn inter two dollars en drap 
down here on de groun en rattle.' 

"De devil say, 'Yes, I ken.' Jack 
say, 'Le'me see yer.' Wid dat de 
devil jump up, he did, en when he hit 
de groun he rattle. He done change 
inter two dollars. 

"Jack stoop down, quick es dat, en 
scoop um up an' slap um inter er iron 
money-puss what he dun made, en 
welded de iron while she hot. Dar he 
had him." 

Here the story was for a moment 
interrupted by ejaculations, such as 
"Yer right," and loud "Har, har-r-r" 
laughs. 

"When Jack died," continued the 
speaker, "he went ter hell en knock on 
de do'. De devil say, 'Who dat?' 
'Jack,' sezee. 'What Jack?' ax de 
devil. 'Jack,' sezee. 'Who, Money- 
puss Jack?' ax de devil ergin. 'Yes/ 
sezee. 

"Den de devil call one of he angels 
en say, 'Here, you take en kyar dat 
man er chunck er fire en hand it ter 
him thu de crack. Don't you let him 
come in here/ sezee." 

That last point was applauded by 
loud laughter that seemed both con- 
tagious and spontaneous. 
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[RETTY sbe certainly 
I was. There was no 
| denying that, what- 
: ever else her critics 
■■ might have to say. 
:• The "Wash Pan" was 
proud of its array of 
feminine beauty, and, 
on especial parades — 
at "singings," "big 
meetings," speakings, 
picnics or other assemblages of pleas- 
ure, she Was always conspicuous. The 
sloes that grew by the branches in the 
lowlands were not darker than her 
glorious eyes, nor the willows that 
sportively splashed the ripples of the 
water more graceful than her supple 
movements. The goats that browsed 
on the steepest crags were not more 
surefooted than this highland maid. 
The wild roses that clambered ambi- 
tiously to the uppermost boughs of the 
willow trees, and the snowy lilies that 
nestled among their roots had lent 
their carmine and pearly whiteness to 
her cheek and brow and throat, while 
the kalmia that spread its cheery man- 
tle of speckled flowers over the moun- 
tain side was always suggestive of the 
pink and white calico with which this 
typical highland lassie chose to array 
her charming self. 

Yet, after all this has been admitted, 
there was neither any denying that 
Jul' Ann Williamson was an "off" 
girl, or, in other words, an anomaly — 
both an object of envy and dislike to 
many of the girls in the Wash Pan, 
and a subject of grave disturbance to 
the older women. Her own mother 
— and sisters, much older than herself, 
felt themselves objects of commisera- 
tion, and bewailed their misfortune 
in being possessed of a member who 
"warn't like nobody else." 

"We cayn't do nothin' with her," 
complained the mother. "She nuver 
would wear er hoop skirt. When they 
fust come in, you know, the gals made 



'em out'n white oak splits and rattans 
an' grape vines an' sech — wall, she 
wouldn' bother with 'em, an' kep' on 
agoin' linky-lanky, when all the other 
gals wuz er standin' out so- nice. So, 
when her pappy went ter town an' 
sol' the cotton, he fotch her one uv 
the puttiest little skeletons you ever 
laid eyts on, with a beautiful bustle 
made onto hit The gals said : 'Now, 
mar, I know she's a-goin ter let us 
make that thar new sprigged musling 
of hern short in the front wedths an' 
with er long trail behind, an' be lak 
er lady.' An' they wuz that proud, 
thinkin' of how sniptious Jul' Ann 
wuz er-goin ter look at the big meet- 
in' nex' Sunday, fixed up lak other 
folks. 

"Jul' Ann, she warn't home when 
her par come with the things. Her 
an' the boys had gone off 'fo' daylight 
ter take er 'possum outen er holler. 
She's allers up ter sompen lak that — er 
fishin an' readin' books an' cipherin' 
on er slate, an' sich. 

"So, when she come in, her cheeks 
lak June apples aiV her eyes er shin- 
in', Marthy, she jest gathered her, an' 
she sez: 'Ain't you jest the putties' 
thing that ever wuz?' (Jul' Ann's er 
powerful lovin' chile, an' the pet uv 
'em all, ef she has got ways). 'An' 
won't hit look gran, Mar an' Sis, at 
the big meetin', with er long trail, an' 
er new tiltin' hoop with er bustle ter 
hit?' 

"Then Janey, she come an' hilt up 
the skeleton an' doubled hit up, ter 
show how limber hit wuz; then she 
th'owed hit over Jul' Ann's head. 

"Weill I wusht you could er saw 
that chile. She looked skeered! 

"Fust time I uver knowed her ter 
be a-skeered uv anything. 

"She jerked hit off and flung hit 
on the bed at the fur end uv the room, 
and stood kin' er still lak. 

" 'Ain't yer glad yer got hit, honey?' 
sez Janey, er-huggin' her. 
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" 'No/ sez Jul' Ann; 'an' I ain't er- 
goin ter wear hit — ner no trails, neith- 
er. I'm er-goin' ter go jest lak I've 
been er-goin', so ez I can use my feet 
an' han's an' go whar I please.' 

" 'But honey,' we said, 'yer pappy'll 
be disapp'inted — he fetched hit his- 
self — we nuver put him up ter hit. 

" 'He jest thought I'd love hit,' she 
sez. 'I'll fix hit with pappy.' 

"An' with that she run out ter the 
work shed whar the ole man wuz er- 
mendin' er plow stock, an' hugged 
him an' kissed him. We hearn her 
say: 

" 'Pappy, you're a ole darlin' ter 
fotch me that fine hoop skirt ; but you 
don't want yo'r little gal all trapped 
up in them things. They wouldn't 
look good on me, an' I'd feel lak I wuz 
in er cage, er er barrel. Won't yer 
let me give it ter Marthy an' Jane, an' 
you keep yo'r little gal what loves 
yer — jest lak she is? 

"Well, sir ! Thar's no gettin' eroun' 
that gal. The ole man, he jes walked 
eround her lak she wuz er horse he 
wuz er-tradin' fer, an' patted her curly 
head an' laffed. 

"'Yes,' sez he; 'you're right. I'll 
keep yer jes this er-way. Come ter 
think on it, I don't b'lieve you would 
look good in hoop skirts, nohow.' " 

So Jul' Ann dictated her own fash- 
ions, and while other girls sailed 
around in barrel-like amplitude of 
drapery, holding up their long trains, 
her pink-sprigged muslin fluttered 
around a pair of ankles neatly clad 
in high top catskin boots — the hide 
of an old midnight marauder her 
brother had shot, and whose pelt had 
been transformed at the neighborhood 
tannery, where skins of dogs, coons 
and squirrels went into the vat, in 
those days, along with the regulation 
calf. 

But if Jul' Ann's "ways" made her 
undesirable in the eyes of her kind, 
they had no such effect upon the oppo- 
site sex. 

The older men entertained the kind- 
est friendship for the cheery, sweet- 
tempered and independent young 
woman, while the young mountain- 



eers gathered around her in flocks, 
eager to catch each pleasant word or 
passing glance; quick to seek the 
ready sympathy and friendly advice 
Jul' Ann so freely bestowed upon 
them. There was a frank cordiality 
in her manner that attracted them all, 
and a tactful dignity that admitted 
of no familiarity. At the "Gin- 
arounds," though she entered into the 
games where kissing was the rule, the 
greenest of the swains made no at- 
tempt to kiss her; he would as soon 
have thought of kissing the queen — 
which she really was — and in "Weav- 
ing" and "Here we go 'round the rose- 
mary bush," if any dared to squeeze 
her hand, the look in her dark eyes 
immediately made him wish he hadn't. 

Of course the girls called it "put 
on," and said she was "stuck up," and 
all that; but it was Jul' Ann's "way" 
— and a very good way, too, only "dif- 
ferent." 

Elizabeth Thornton, a cousin of the 
Williamsons', had been to Atlanta on 
a visit and brought home a lot of new 
"city fashions," to the great delight 
of both dames and damsels. Among 
them was that pretty fad of the "six- 
ties," the wearing of "love" or "flir- 
tation" ribbons. These varied in 
width and length according to the 
purse or fancy of the wearer ; but the 
manner of wearing indicated her con- 
dition or caprice. If the girl was en- 
gaged, the long ends were fastened on 
the right shoulder; if "fancy free," 
on the left; or if there might lurk in 
that maiden's heart a gentle desire 
to ensnare a captive, she wore the 
long streamers loose and floating over 
her shoulders in silent admission of 
that fact. This was called a "follow 
me, laddie," and many were the swains 
who fell victims to these vari-colored 
and alluring signals. 

Ribbons and girls were made for 
each other, and mountain maidens are 
no exception. So the Sunday walks 
and rides, the "meetin's" and "sing- 
in's" were brightened by the rainbow 
hues of these fluttering, swirling, shin- 
ing and otherwise enchanting ribbons. 

In one thing, at least, Jul' Ann was 
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like the rest of her kind. There was 
a little throne set up in her woman's 
heart for one man, and she was ready 
and willing for that one, be he peas- 
ant or prince, to enter and take pos- 
session. It was a royal throne she had 
in waiting, and happy indeed he who 
was destined to occupy a place in that 
strong and loyal heart. 

So, when all the other girls were 
arranging their "love ribbons" before 
their mirrors of varying sizes, from 
small to smallest, in this mountain 
region, Jul' Ann asked her pappy to 
buy her three yards of rose-colored 
ribbon, one inch and a half wide. 

The other girls wore their "follow 
me, laddies" around the neck once, 
fastened at the throat, and threw back 
the ends to whisper a fluttering invi- 
tation to any "laddies" who might be 
stalking around; but Jul' Ann gath- 
ered hers into the prettiest imaginable 
bow and pinned it below the nape of 
her sweet, white neck, from which 
it beckoned with gentle, blushing call. 

Mary Barker said: "That wasn't 
no 'follow me, laddie' a-tall, and she'd 
see that nobody wouldn't think so. 
Why ! Sis Jones tuck the ends of hern 
an' crossed 'em an' pinned 'em slap 
in the midst of her back; but nary a 
feller ever did know what she meant 
— and nobody ever knowed her to 
have a beau in her life. Jul' Ann had 
better look out." 

But Mary was mistaken. 

They followed; and one fine fellow 
was caught in the rosy snare the very 
first day. 

It was at singin', in the school- 
house. 

John Winton sat several benches 
back of the "tribble," as these people 
called the tenor part of the singing — 
the soprano was called tenor. Jul' Ann 
possessed a fine voice, and was notice- 
ably fair to look at and listen to, as 
she sat upon the "tribble bench" with 
"The Southern Harmony" open before 
her. John, fully realizing this, had 
purposely chosen his seat 

His eye was fixed upon the dainty 
bow at the back of her neck, and he 
was wishing she would turn around, 



when she leaned forward for some- 
thing, and the two long, loose ends of 
rose-colored ribbon became released 
from confinement. A mountain 
zephyr entering the window at that 
moment blew them straight toward 
John. 

Oh, how his heart beat! 

It must have been the flutter of the 
bright ribbons that tickled it so — it 
felt so warm and hopeful and alto- 
gether funny. 

There was no mistaking that rib- 
bon; it was a "follow me laddie." 

Jul' Ann had never worn one be- 
fore, to his knowledge, and he said : 
"It's mine, an' I'm a-goin' to follow." 

He could hardly wait till singing 
was over. Then, going up to her, he 
asked if she would walk with him to 
the spring. 

He dipped up some water with the 
long, white gourd that hung on the 
buttonwood bush, and when they had 
found a seat on a rock near-by, he 
said, with a boldness born of love : 

"Jul' Ann, you wore that ribbon for 
me ! I've been followin' you for years, 
but somehow you seemed so much too 
good for me, an' wus allers so offish — 
even in your friendly ways — that I 
wus afraid ter speak. But you've 
called me now, an' I've come. For the 
Lord's sake, don't send me off — for 
I cayn't go. I ain't nothin' but a poor 
piney woods farmer, but I lo\e you 
with a honest man's love, an' I want 
you to marry me. I ain't even got 
a horse — nothin' but that white steer 
for plowin' an' haulin'. I'll even have 
to go courtin' you a foot-back — ." 

"Hush, John," she interrupted, lay- 
ing a restraining hand upon his arm. 
"I understand. Maybe I did call you, 
and I ain't goin' to send you away. 
As for the horse, I don't care a bit — 
other folks have got horses and mules 
— they're common. I like you all the 
better because you've got spunk 
enough to crop with an ox when you 
haven't got a horse. You'll have plen- 
ty of 'em after a while, at the way you 
are goin'. I never did want my lover 
to come like every other girl's, an' 
you must ride Ball when you come to 
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ask pappy for me. Yes, John, I know 
a good man when I see him, and I'll 
marry you — for I do — love you !" 

The matter was settled. John was 
to come to see "Pappy" on the fol- 
lowing Sunday and ride the ox. He 
demurred at this a wee bit, as some- 
thing altogether unusual — was a little 
"afeard" the other boys would laugh 
at him, and it was nothing of a walk, 
anyway, from his new little home in 
one of the snuggest curves of the 
Wash Pan, to the more pretentious 
one of Jul' Ann's pappy — set on the 
brow of a hill that overlooked fertile 
fields and meadows alive with thriv- 
ing cattle. 

But she declared that only one man 
in History had done it before ; that it 
was a re-enactment of the romance 
of John Alden and his Priscilla, and 
would have it no other way. 

Sunday morning dawned bright 
and fair. Before John could finish 
his duties and array his comely form 
in his "best" — as ill-luck would have 
it — several of the boys came to the 
gate and hailed him. 

The fat, white ox stood bridled and 
saddled at the hitching rack, and John, 
covered with confusion, was compelled 
to submit to their good-humored, 
though rather unmerciful raillery for 
quite a length of time. 

Then he turned the key in his door, 
excusing himself and boldly announc- 
ing that he had an appointment to 
meet Mr. Williamson, in reference to 
marrying his daughter. 

One offered to lend him his horse; 
one his mule and buggy; a third, to 
drive him over behind his pair, while 
others suggested that it would be but 
a pleasant walk. To all of these John 
gave a smiling negative — tho' a bit 
nervous under their chaffing — and, 
mounting his horned steed, wished 
them good morning, unconscious that 
one of the boys had mischievously 
pulled a piece of ribbon from his 
pocket and tied it to the tail of the ox. 

It seemed to John Winton that the 
whole Pan was out on parade that 
Sunday morning. 



The air was full of a sounding 
chorus of : 

"Hello, John!" 

"Goin'a-courtin'?" 

"Whar'd you git yer turnout?" 

"Broke him ter the saddle?" 

"Hello, John!" "Hello, John!" till 
the green fields — the high rim of the 
mountains, the smiling valley — all 
mingled in a confusion of scene and 
sound until, at length of what seemed 
an age, he alighted before Mr. Wil- 
liamson's gate. 

Then the girl who "was differ'nt" 
ran lightly down the steps to meet 
him, her eyes sparkling with merry 
delight. 

She patted Ball's sleek neck — pulled 
up a bunch of sweet grass and gave it 
to him to eat ; slipped her slim fingers 
up and down his smooth, short horns 
— and then, spying something new, 
she burst into peals of laughter. 

"Oh, John! oh, John! What a fel- 
low you are!" And before the be- 
wildered fellow could essay a single 
word she gingerly picked up the end 
of Ball's long white tail and held be- 
fore his astonished gaze a bit of her 
own "follow me, laddie," with its 
pretty pink bow. 

John declared emphatically that he 
knew nothing of it — that it was a 
profanation to have put it there; but 
she merrily told him she "wouldn't 
have missed it — the fun of it — for 
anything." 

She had lost the bow on the road 
somewhere. 

"And now it turns out that it caught 
you, John — it has caught Ball — and I 
— am going to 'follow' you and Ball 
the whole world over. Let's go and 
see Pappy. 

After cotton picking there was a 
big wedding at Williamsons', and for 
once Jul' Ann wore a train — "not 
that she didn't despise 'em, but to 
please Mar and Marthy and Jane." 
And on Sunday the happy pair drove 
to church in a neat little buggy drawn 
by Ball in his most complacent man- 
ner, amid the jokes and congratula- 
tions of their many friends. 
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By George Herbert Qlarke 

"A little more than kin, and less than kind"—- Hamlet, Act I, Scene 2. 



CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Sidney Ingersoll, suburbanite. 

Clifford Ingersoll, his rheumatic bache- 
lor cousin and guest 

Elizabeth Ingersoll, wife of Sidney. 

Florence Russell, Elizabeth's young 
unmarried sister. 



I 



The scene is laid in the dining-room of a 
well-appointed suburban residence. All four 
of the characters are discovered seated at 
the breakfast table. 

Sidney Ingersoll (bolting a last 
swallow of coffee, and pushing back 
his chair) : Sorry to leave you all, 
good people, but I think I hear that 
conscienceless train coming on. (Ris- 
ing, he crosses over to Elizabeth, 
whom he kisses quietly.) Good- 
bye, Beth, dear. Hope you have 
a pleasant day. Don't let Cliff worry 
you too much. If he tries, turn him 
over to Flo. She'll baffle him, I'll 
be bound. And be sure you win out 
at Mrs. Lee's bridge party. Where's 
my soft hat? That derby gives me a 
headache. All right, dear, don't you 
move ; guess I can find it if it's on the 
hat-rack. No, I won't forget the butch- 
er nor the baker nor the sticky candy 
maker. By Jove, though, that train 
is coming. Have as good a time as 
you can, Cliff, with that rheumatic 
joint of yours. Heaven's judgments 
are inscrutable. Ring me up, you 
know, any time you want to come to 
town. Think you'd better run in, per- 
haps. Give us a kiss, Flo. No, don't 
stir, anybody. Good-bye, good-bye! 
(Exit.) 

Elizabeth Ingersoll: That's the 
way it goes, Cliff, every morning. 
Poor dear! He's simply worked to 
death. How his breakfast ever man- 
ages to get itself digested, J don't 



know. And yet he's just as cheerful 
as he can be, always. He insisted on 
coming out here to live the minute 
he found that I cared a thing about 
it. And it is a lovely little place, 
don't you think? Florence and I 
just revel in the garden and conserva- 
tory, and I know Sidney loves his den 
and his Orpingtons and things. And 
the best of it all is, we're proprietors, 
you know. 

Clifford Ingersoll: Um. How 
long does it take to get to town? 

Elizabeth: Only twenty minutes; 
never more than half an hour. We're 
as close to theatres and concerts and 
parties and — and churches and so forth 
as plenty of people who stay right in 
that stuffy, costly, ugly city all their 
lives. 

Florence Russell: Yes, indeed. 
When / marry, I shall stipulate the 
suburbs. 

Clifford: Then you can't marry 
me, dear lady. 

Florence : A very just remark, Mr. 
Clifford. I can't. 

Elizabeth: Clifford, aren't you 
ashamed? The only drawback is this 
eternal "help" question. But we've 
been very fortunate lately. Good old 
Aunt Cherry, who was in mother's 
family down in Virginia for untold 
generations, came up to us last month, 
and she is going to stay for ever and 
ever. 

Florence: She couldn't bear to be 
away from Beth any longer. Beth 
was always her "own HT chile." 

Clifford (gloomily) : My aunts are 
all white, worse luck, and not one of 
'em believes in working under any cir- 
cumstances. Nothing like having a 
black sheep in the family. 

Elizabeth : Cliff, you are perfectly 
ridiculous. I declare, I don't know 
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sometimes whether you mean a single 
thing you say. Oh ! Does your rheu- 
matism hurt so much? 

Clifford (writhing slightly) : Did I 
betray a twinge? Forgive me, Beth, 
but if I did it was something deep- 
er than rheumatism. I never could 
endure patiently a thrust at my per- 
sonal sincerity. Know all women by 
these presents (picture bonbons to 
come) that I always mean what I say. 
Everybody does, and I'm exactly like 
everybody else. My meaning may be 
faultily expressed at times — I often 
have to dig for it myself — but it's al- 
ways there. 

Elizabeth (rising) : Well, here's 
the newspaper, Cliff. You sit by the 
fire and make yourself comfortable. 
These early spring days are still chilly. 
Florence and I have got to see to 
things a little. She's going into town 
this morning to do some shopping, and 
as soon as I get her off I'll come back 
and divert you with some more of 
what you are pleased to call my fresh 
young enthusiasms. The house is 
yours, anyway, you know, just as long 
as you're content to share our com- 
pany. 

Clifford (taking the paper and 
hobbling over to the Are) : Thanks ! 
All serene ! I know you'll come back. 
Florence won't. They never do. I 
waited three hours for Sis once, in 
front of a department store, and she 
never, never came. Left by a different 
exit. In the excitement of beating 
five other women out of a thirty-eight 
cent bargain, she forgot all about her 
faithful cavalier. I know 'em. 

Elizabeth (laughing) : Well, that 
was like Minr.ie. But come, Florence ! 
(Exeunt Elisabeth and Florence.) 



II 



Scene as before. • Seated on one side of 
the hearth, Clifford Ingersoll; on the other, 
Elisabeth Ingersoll 

Elizabeth (briskly and hospita- 
bly) : Well, Cliff, Florence is off at 
last, and if you've quite finished the 
paper, I'm going to sit down and sew 



a little, and have an old-fashioned 
visit with you. 

Clifford: Good! I was done with 
this highly unedifying sheet some time 
ago, even to the editorials on "The 
Life Insurance of the Future," and 
"What Shall We Do with the Senate?" 
A good old-time visit, Beth? 
Chawmed, I'm sure, as the rabbit re- 
marked to the boa-constrictor. 

Elizabeth (arranging her work on 
her lap) : Why, Clifford, I hope you 
don't mean to imply — 

Clifford: By no means. Though 
now I come to think of it, I seem to 
recall that the father of the lamented 
Sir Thomas More was less chival- 
rous than I. He was married three 
times, if I remember — no wonder the 
son of such a sire lost his head — and 
after the third, unsuccessful experi- 
ment he was heard to remark that tak- 
ing a wife was like putting one's hand 
into a bag containing about a hun- 
dred snakes and one eel. You might 
grab an eel, you know, but the chances 
were strongly in favor of your being 
bitten by a snake. 

Elizabeth: What a horrid old 
thing! 

Clifford: Wasn't he? But then, 
he didn't know you, Beth. 
Dear coz., unless I very much mistake, 
I'm pretty certain that you're not a snake; 
No ; in my heart of hearts I somehow feel 
That you, sweet creature, are a lovely eel! 

Elizabeth : Why, Cousin Cliff , I'm 
positively amazed! When did you 
begin making poetry? 

Clifford (leaning forward, and in 
a hollow whisper) : ■ Don't reveal it, 
Beth, for the world, but the fact is, I'm 
in love. 

Elizabeth (incredulously): You? 
In love? Oh, Cliff! 

Clifford : It's the solemn truth, and 
I was just practicing a bit,' improvis- 
ing a little ditty, as it were. Here's 
another I've been thinking of using 
next February, if my suit prospers: 

"Miss Fay, 
I say 
You're vay- 

ry fine; 
And so 
You know, 
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In woe 
I pine. 

Til call 

And bawl: 

'Be al- 
ways mine!' 

You shall 

Be, gal, 

My val- 
entine!" 

Elizabeth : You are a clever thing, 
Cliff. But (curiously) is her name 
really Fay? 

Clifford: Oh, no. That's merely 
her nom d' amour, don't you know? 

Elizabeth : I see ; but what is her 
name? 

Clifford: Haven't the ghost of an 
idea. 

Elizabeth: Clifford, you're the 
most exasperating person I have ever 
met, or wish to meet. 

Clifford (humbly) : Sorry, Beth. 

Elizabeth : How don't you know ? 
Why don't you know ? 

Clifford: Never spoke to the girl 
in my life. Saw her on the street last 
week, and have been a new man ever 
since. Rheumatism losing ground 
every day. She's a phantom of de- 
light — strictly a phantom. But I don't 
want her to speak to me, if we should 
ever happen to meet again. Some- 
thing warns me. No more glamour. 
No more amour. No more nothing. 
All off. 

Elizabeth: Oh, Cliff, when will 
you be serious? Once really love, my 
dear man, and life will smile like the 
rainbow. 

Clifford: Don't doubt it. But I 
find it's the reigning beau that gets the 
sweetest belle, and I don't happen — 
Oh, well ; all right, Beth ; I apologize, 
you know, instanter. 

Elizabeth: Don't try that sort of 
thing again, Cliff, I beg of you. As 
I was saying, the transforming power 
of love is marvelously real, though it 
can't be explained. It has a perma- 
nent tonic quality — 

Clifford (musingly) : Sid's still 
rather bald, I notice. 

Elizabeth (with dignity) : Clifford, 
I shall leave you this minute unless 
you try to be a little bit respectful. Sid- 
ney's my husband. 



Clifford : And a royal good fellow, 
too! Forgive me again, Beth, and, 
seriously, I wish you'd go ahead and 
finish that little essay of yours on love. 
It suits my case to a dot Or talk 
about Sid, now we've reached him. 
I like above all things to hear a wife 
praise her husband. It's an ennobling 
privilege, I think, and — er — a rather 
unusual one. 

Elizabeth (softly) : I'm sure 
you're sincere now, Cliff. You've a 
big heart, after all. I think I know 
you better than you know yourself. 

Clifford : Oh, cancel me, you know. 
We're talking of old Sid. 

Elizabeth : Yes. He's the best of 
husbands — so gentle, so tactful, so 
considerate, so ready always with the 
right word of encouragement or sym- 
pathy. Often and often, I know, when 
somehow or other things have rather 
got on my nerves and made me behave 
horridly to him, he has just smiled 
and stroked me down and got me to 
purring again before I knew it 

Clifford (relapsing into mental dis- 
tance) : No, no; not a snake. A cat? 

Elizabeth (shaking her diminutive 
fist at him) : Interrupt me that way 
once again, sir, and — 

Clifford : I meant a kitten. 

Elizabeth (magnanimously oblivi- 
ous) : And he never complains of the 
hard days he has to spend in town. 

Clifford : Well, why should he ? 

Elizabeth (warmly) : Why should 
he not? Doesn't he have to slave and 
toil in that tiresome old railway office 
six days in the week, with scarcely a 
chance to eat, meeting all the ill-tem- 
pered people you can possibly imag- 
ine, yet always with a spirit of help- 
fulness and good will ? 

Clifford (sighing) : No doubt ! 

Elizabeth: And he never says a 
word about his real preference. 

Clifford (suddenly): No? 

Elizabeth: No; I'm certain he 
would ever so much rather stay right 
here at home gardening and poultry 
raising all day long to his heart's con- 
tent. He has always had to live and 
work in the city, but his interests are 
rural, for all that, and though the 
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morning trip to town is hard on him, 
I believe, after all, that he really likes 
being a suburbanite as much as Flo 
and I do. 

Clifford (reminiscentty) : What is 
it Emerson says somewhere? 

Elizabeth : I wasn't talking about 
Emerson. All things considered, I re- 
gard Sidney as the best and truest 
man I have ever met. I just can't be- 
gin to tell you, Cliff, how happy we 
are together. I only wish that you 
may live to be half as happy. 

Clifford (absently) : "Cities give 
us collision." Yes; that's it. 

Elizabeth: I don't in the least 
understand what you mean by that, 
Cliff. Indeed, it seems to me some- 
how that whenever I do begin to 
speak to you about Sidney you grow 
mysterious and incomprehensible. 
Last night, I remember, you almost 
groaned once when I was telling you 
about our lovely honeymoon, and — 
and yet you profess to admire him 
and say that you love to hear me 
praise him. I don't like it a bit, Cliff, 
so there ! You're not really and truly 
sympathetic. Have you a thing 
against Sidney? 

Clifford: Why, my dear Beth, 
how could I possibly have? What 
put such an idea into your dear little 
head? Preposterous! Absurd! Of 
course not. Absolutely nothing — ex- 
cept, maybe — . But no, nothing, noth- 
ing whatever. 

Elizabeth (paling a trifle) : Clif- 
ford Ingersoll, what do you mean, sir? 
You threw out a hint of this sort once 
before. You can speak to me any 
time quite openly and safely. Noth- 
ing that you could say would shake 
my confidence in Sidney for a single 
instant, for, thank goodness, I haven't 
a particle of suspicion or jealousy in 
my nature. If, as your words indi- 
cate, you know a solitary thing, pres- 
ent or past, to Sidney's discredit, or 
in the least out of harmony with what 
I've been saying, it's your duty to tell 
me all about it, and you must 

Clifford (uneasily) : Oh, hang it 
all, Beth. Can't you take a joke? 

Elizabeth (with growing excite- 



ment) : It's not a joke. I can see 
that, plainly. It's true I can't always 
tell when you are joking, but I can tell 
when you've something really serious 
on your mind, and I'm determined to 
get to the bottom of this mystery. It's 
absolutely necessary now for you to 
speak out and tell all. You claim to 
be Sidney's dearest cousin and closest 
friend, and you've known him for 
years, and you have simply got to tell 
me, Clifford, everything I want to 
know. 

Clifford: Well, but, Beth, you 
wouldn't have Sid's own chum give 
him away? 

Elizabeth: Will you go on, sir? 

Clifford (ruefully) : Fool that I 
was to have uttered a word ! Sid's all 
right, Beth. 

Elizabeth (hysterically) : What is 
it? What is it? What is it? 

Clifford (still reluctant) : Oh, 
Beth, how can you expect me to say 
any more? It's not a square deal. 
And he's all right, I tell you, any- 
way. Besides, I've got to go on to 
town. 

Elizabeth (suddenly rising and 
towering over him like an avenging 
angel) : Clifford, you don't leave this 
room or that chair until you've told 
me the worst. 

Clifford (resignedly) : Well, well, 
what is it you want to know? But, 
remember, I speak to you in the clos- 
est confidence as Sidney's bride, and 
only because you compel me to. 

Elizabeth (rather witheringly) : I 
exonerate you. Go on ! 

Clifford: Where? How? 

Elizabeth (stamping her foot) : 
And tell me I 

Clifford: Well, as I said, Beth, 
it's absolutely nothing. The merest 
peccadillo. I suppose you know Sal- 
mon's restaurant, though, near Sid's 
office? 

Elizabeth (eagerly): Yes, yes! 

Clifford (deliberately) : Cosy lit- 
tle place, and good grub. Ever been 
inside ? 

Elizabeth (impatiently) : Once or 
twice. But, hurry, hurry! 

Clifford (feeling for a cigar) : 
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Well — but perhaps I'd better not say 
any more. That's really all there is 
to it, Beth, anyway. 

Elizabeth (grasping his arm and 
shaking it slightly) : IVUl you go on, 
Clifford? Do you realize that every 
moment of this is torture to me? 

Clifford (wriggling) : But it's 
torture to me, toe. Please let go my 
arm, old lady. Remember the rheu- 
matism. 

Elizabeth (loosening her grasp 
and sinking into a chair) : Oh, Cliff, 
dear Cliff, do be kind and tell me; 
please, please! 

Clifford (remorsefully) : I will, of 
course, though, honestly, coz, it's 
quite nothing at all, as I said. Only — 
well — the little girl at the pie-counter, 
you know. Ever notice her? 

Elizabeth: No, never; but what 
about her? 

Clifford (recovering his equanimi- 
ty and lighting, a match) : Pretty lit- 
tle thing, that ! Sid and I often used 
to remark on it, before he was mar- 
ried. I once rather fancied her my- 
self. 

Elizabeth (tragically) : Clifford 
Ingersoll, do you mean to tell me that 
Sidney is in love with a creature that 
sells pies? 

Clifford (puffing pleasantly) : 
Now, Beth, do be reasonable. I didn't 
say that. Why will you jump so at 
conclusions? Can't a man take a 
friendly interest in a poor pie-girl 
without awakening unjust suspicions? 

Elizabeth (rapidly) : Listen to 
me ! Has he been there since we were 
married ? 

Clifford: Oh, no doubt he has. 
As to that, you know, we were there 
together yesterday. 

Elizabeth: And was he — atten- 
tive to her? 

Clifford: He — ah — bought a pie 
or two. 

Elizabeth: And ate them? 

Clifford : I didn't notice. Fact is, 
I was looking at the girl most of the 
time and thinking what a lucky dog 
Sid was. That chap always did have 
a way with the women, somehow. 



Look at you and Flo, now. You both 
adore him. 

Elizabeth: How old is this girl? 

Clifford (smilingly) : Oh, I say, 
Beth, come, you know; how can a 
chap ask a girl her age? 

Elizabeth (tapping her foot on the 
flbor) : About how old, I mean? 

Clifford: Oh, somewhere between 
sixteen and twenty-eight I'll swear 
she's not over twenty-eight. 

Elizabeth (bitterly, yet reflective- 
ly) : Can you prove all this ? 

Clifford (cheerily) : Don't want 
to, at all. None of my business. Sid's 
all right, if he is a bit of a flirt Still, 
if it's proof you're after, I'd throw 
out a hint or two when he comes 
home and watch him squirm. Gad! 
It might not be a bad idea to ask him 
what he thinks of that line in Shelley 
— Adonais, I believe— about "fresh 
violets, white and pied and blue." I 
remember he gave her some violets 
once, or she him, or, come to think 
of it, maybe it was both. 

Elizabeth: Cousin Clifford, this 
is the unhappiest day of my life. If 
what you have told me is true — and 
something assures me that it is — I 
shall never again have a minute's 
peace of mind. You have been a true 
friend and — but— oh, oh — (She 
weeps.) 

Clifford (rising with difficulty and 
placing his hand benignantly upon her 
bowed head) : There, there, little girl, 
don't take it too hard! It's not un- 
usual. We men are a sorry lot, all 
alike. Not one of us is worthy of a 
sweet creature like yourself. You'll 
get over it after a little. Don't let it 
prey on your mind! And remember, 
I didn't intend to say a word ! (Exit, 
slowly, with strange noises in his 
throat.) 

HI 

The scene is Elisabeth's boudoir. Its 
occupant is discovered lying prostrate on 
her couch. To her enter Florence, hurried- 

b- 

Florence : Why, sister, what is the 
matter ? Dear, dear Beth, tell me, tell 
me! 
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Elizabeth (with sudden access of 
emotion) : Oh — oh — Florence ! I can 
never — never be happy again. 

Florence (thoroughly alarmed) : 
But what do you mean? What have 
you done? Who has been disturbing 
you? 

Elizabeth (feebly) : Oh, go away, . 
dear ! No — stay ! But don't talk, and 
don't look so, and — and — get me an- 
other handkerchief and some cologne. 
It's — it's Sidney, and — just let him 
wait! He'll learn whether he can 
trifle with a wife's affections ! 

Florence: Why, Beth, how can 
you? You know Sidney is simply 
the best of men and husbands. You're 
always saying so, and it's true. 

Elizabeth: Oh, yes, you, too, 
now. Perhaps he's been flirting with 
you! 

Florence : Well, I must say ! Are 
you utterly and completely crazy? 
(Elizabeth sobs violently.) Oh, for- 
give me, Beth ; you are in great trou- 
ble, and I don't understand. (Kneel- 
ing beside her.) Tell me all about 
it, darling 1 

Elizabeth: Sidney — Sidney — (her 
voice rises to a faint shriek) is in love 
— with another woman. 

Florence: Impossible, Beth! 

Elizabeth (positively) : It's not 
impossible, and I tell you he is. 

Florence (after a silence) : Who 
is it, Beth? 

Elizabeth : A — a pie-girl. 

Florence: A pie-girl? 

Elizabeth: Yes; the one in Sal- 
mon's restaurant. 

Florence (after another silence) : 
Who told you all this? 

Elizabeth: Clifford. But I al- 
ways knew it; that is, I always sus- 
pected it. 

Florence: Did Clifford volunteer 
to tell you? 

Elizabeth: No, indeed; wild 
horses wouldn't have dragged it from 
him, but (with a shade of triumph) 
I just made kim tell. 

Florence (perplexed) : Well, I 
would never, never have believed it, 
Beth, unless Clifford had absolutely 



declared it true. Of course, in a se- 
rious matter like this he wouldn't dare 
deviate from the exact truth. And 
yet he used to have a reputation as a 
great tease, dear. 

Elizabeth (rousing herself) : Do 
you think I don't know? I can always 
tell when men are serious, especially 
Clifford, and, after all, he's a really 
good man, though I fairly hate him 
for all this misery he's making me suf- 
fer. Besides, I tell you, I always sus- 
pected it. 

Florence: Then why didn't you 
confide in me before? 

Elizabeth : Because I wouldn't let 
myself believe it or dwell on it. But 
all husbands are like this, I'm certain. 
You can't trust men — not one of 
them. 

Florence: Well, dear, if I were 
you, I wouldn't trust Clifford ahead 
of Sidney. They're both men, you 
know, for the matter of that. 

Elizabeth (with dignity) : Flor- 
ence, I tell you I know. And you've 
just got to stand by me in this terrible 
crisis. Oh, dear, oh, dear, and it'll be 
at least five hours yet before he's 
home. 

Florence: You can count on me, 
darling; you know you can. But 
don't cry so any more! You can't 
see yourself, and it makes your eyes 
look pretty bad. What will Mrs. Lee 
and the club think? 

Elizabeth : Florence ! As though 
I would dream of going to any enter- 
tainment— -or anywhere — any more ! 
Only let me see Sidney and get it all 
over with, and then — and then — I — 
can die — in peace! And — and — Flo, 
dear, bring me that handglass ! 

Florence (bringing it and begin- 
ning to arrange Elizabeth's disordered 
hair) : Poor old Sis ! Lie still, now, 
dear, and try to sleep. We'll see it 
through together. 

IV. 

Scene as in I. Seated at the table Eliza- 
beth, with tear-wet eyes, trembling and 
nervous; Florence, in stony aloofness; Clif- 
ford, with an air of regretful commisera- 
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tion for the misfortunes of the universe 
at large. Sidney enters last of all, and takes 
his seat with accustomed good-nature. 

Sidney: Well, everybody, how 
goes it? Beth, girl, why didn't you 
meet me? I haven't had my evening 
kiss yet, and you know I hate to take 
it in company. Sorry that train was 
so late. Flo, did you buy the town 
out? Cliff, why in thunder didn't 
you run in? Looked for you all day. 
I wasn't over-busy, as it happened, 
and could have given you the right 
sort of time. 

Clifford (in a subdued tone) : 
Sorry, old man, but things came up— 

Sidney: Oh, yes, / understand. 
Never knew a bachelor yet who wasn't 
rheumatic, or lazy, or both. We could 
have had one of the times of our ex- 
istence, I'm telling you, old chap. 

(Clifford sighs deeply. Sidney 
looks at him with momentary suspi- 
cion and turns to Elisabeth.) 

Sidney: Beth, love, what's the 
trouble? Cook leaving, after all? 
Lose at bridge? Headache? Your 
eyes look heavy, dear, and you're not 
eating a thing. 

Elizabeth (quickly and breathless- 
ly) : Under the circumstances, / don't 
care to eat. 

(Clifford, choking hard, covers his 
face with his napkin.) 

Sidney (wonderingly) : What cir- 
cumstances, sweet? Ton my word, 
you're all rather melancholy to-night. 
Flo, old girl, cheer up ; you'll be mar- 
ried yet. 

Florence (icily) : Thank you, 
Brother Sidney ; I'm not quite so anx- 
ious about my future as your remark 
would seem to indicate. 

(Clifford keeps on gasping.) 

Sidney (looking up with sudden 
surmise) : Look here, Sis, you and 
Beth aren't angry with me about any- 
thing, are you? 

(Florence sniffs disdainfully. Elisa- 
beth bends her head lower over her 
plate, toying with a fork. Clifford's 
condition remains abnormal.) 

Sidney (abruptly) : Hanged if I 
can go on with my dinner till this 
thing's cleared up. The batter-cakes 



are all out, anyhow. Won't you ring 
for some more, Beth ? 

Elizabeth (suddenly and waspish- 
ly) : Hadn't you better try some pief 

Sidney: Pie, love? Why, what on 
earth ? You know I never eat pie. 

Elizabeth (hysterically) : Oh, yes 
— yes, you do ! Think again ! At — at 
Salmon's! 

Sidney: At Salmon's? Why, I 
hardly ever go to that place. They 
don't know how to cook. And, any- 
how, pie's not their long suit 

Elizabeth (restraining herself) : 
No! But pie-girls may be. 

Sidney: What are you driving at, 
dear? Pie-girls? Never heard of 
'em. What are they like? None at 
Salmon's. 

Elizabeth (in rapid crescendo) : 
The pretty one, behind the pie-coun- 
ter, that you go to see every day. 
Don't deny it! You, that detest pie I 
I'll never, never speak to you again, 
you mean, cruel, horrid thing! And 
you gave her some violets ! And you 
eat her pies! And you knew her be- 
fore we were married, and have kept 
it up ever since, and I hate you. And 
— and— -oh, I shall die, I know I shall. 
(Falls into a violent fit of weeping.) 

Sidney: Beth, darling, are you 
stark mad? I don't go to see her, 
never did. There isn't any pie-girl 
there, nor yet a pie-counter. (Spring- 
ing up, he crosses over to Elizabeth.) 
Who told you so? Where is the vil- 
lain? Why, sweetheart, I love you 
better than a million pie-girls, better 
than all the world. Beth, Beth, look 
up and kiss me! 

Elizabeth (faintly) : Are you 
sure, Sid? Are — are you sorry? 

Sidney: Yes, yes. Forgive me, 
darling. But how could you be so ab- 
surd? (Suddenly): By Jove, Cliff, 
this is your work; you wait a minute 
and I'll thrash you well, old fellow, 
guest or no guest, rheumatism or no 
rheumatism. 

Clifford (rising and removing the 
napkin to display a round grin) : Oh, 
no, you won't, Sid. She's entirely 
cured, and I did it, I freely confess. 
Besidefe, you ask her whether I want- 
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ed to tell her a thing. She insisted on 
finding out something, and I had to 
accommodate her. And you'll be all 
the better chums for it, both of you. 
In me behold your true friend, my 
children, and your patron saint. 

Florence {slowly) : But — but, Mr. 
Clifford, were you telling stories all 
the time? 

Clifford: Oh, no, Miss Florence, 
I assure you. Only a small part of 
the time, whenever Beth gave me a 
chance to speak. Bless you, it was 
a pure missionary impulse. (Pointing 



to Sidney and Elizabeth.) Look at 
that for a loving couple. A single kiss 
wipes out all the woe, and— er — over- 
comes also, I hope, any lingering re- 
sentment any one may feel against 
me. 

Florence (sternly) : No, sir! Even 
if poor Beth ever does forgive you, 
you may be sure that others will find 
it much more difficult to overlook 
your conduct. 

Clifford (quickly seizing and kiss- 
ing her) : Then we'll have to dupli- 
cate the remedy, little girl ! 



THE END 



A CONFEDERATE REUNION IN 
HIGHLAND 

By Littell McClung 




^HERE are many, 
many delightful spots 
in "ole Virginny" 
whose peacefulness is 
seldom broken by the 
rude foot of progress 
trampling down tra- 
ditions and sweet as- 
sociations, and not 
among the least of 
these is Highland 
County. There the pumpkins are the 
largest, the girls the prettiest, and the 
"moonshine" the fieriest; and there 
patriotism dwells deepest in the hearts 
of the natives. Every man who has 
reached the age of fifty-five is either 
a major or a colonel, for all, rumor 
has it, fought under Jackson in the 
Valley of Virginia. 

Every summer there is a Confeder- 
ate reunion in Highland on one of 
the old battlefields of Stonewall Jack- 
son, and it is an occasion not soon for- 
gotten. 

For miles around the country folk 
come. They sail into town in buggies 
and wagons, they prance in on horse- 
back, they roll in on bicycles, and 
many trudge in on foot. They arrive 
early with their entire families, minus 
4 



the baby. The baby is an unknown 
quantity at a reunion in Highland. 
And well he may be, for, said one 
Highland mother : "There is no crea- 
ture more pestingly provoking than a 
teething brat at a celebration for old 
soldiers." What the Highland people 
do with the baby on reunion day is a 
question. 

The cynosure of admiring and en- 
vious eyes is the Hokeville band. Its 
members arrived the evening before 
and serenaded the town, individually 
and collectively. Their uniforms of 
red and yellow glitter in the sun, and 
each carries himself with a superior 
air. That the patriotic strains arising 
from this organization do not strike 
the critical ear like those from Sousa's 
band or the Italian Royal Marine is 
of little consequence. When "Dixie" 
rends the air there are shouts that 
would stir even the soul of the Metro- 
politan Opera House orchestra. 

Proudly the youthful gallant brings 
the fair one of his choice, while the 
"old folks" come on behind. His 
lady love is a type of the genus homo 
found only in the rural districts of the 
South. She is very pretty. Her fea- 
tures are regular, her hair is chestnut 
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or dark, her eyes are blue as the sum- 
mer skies, her teeth are pearly white, 
and her complexion is a thing of beau- 
ty and a joy forever — and she doesn't 
know the address of a single paint or 
powder manufacturer in the country. 
She is attired in a blue dress, a white 
hat and a pink sash ; or, a white dress, 
a pink hat and a blue sash; or, a pink 
dress, a blue hat and a white sash. 
These combinations are her style and 
her variety. 

First on the program is "the speak- 
ing." Fervid oratory is as plentiful 
as "moonshine," and far more public 
in its distribution. The spellbinders 
do not pursue the method of most rer 
union orators — that is, directly laud 
to the skies the South and her de- 
fenders. The Highland orators eulo- 
gize by comparison. They review in 
glowing terms all the mighty acts of 
half the heroes from Marathon to San- 
tiago. Alexander again marches 
through Persia, Hannibal again scales 
the Alps and penetrates into Italy, 
Caesar again defeats Pompey, and 
Napoleon is once more transported 
to realms of glory. Then to these 
are compared Jackson, Lee, Stuart 
and a score of others who won re- 
nown immortal by their devotion to 
duty and their chivalric deeds of war. 

After the orations comes dinner. 
One might ask, "Do they bring din- 
ner ?" Well, no ; not exactly. Rather, 
they bring provision trains. Great 
loads of chicken, fruits, meats, cakes 
and other tempting edibles for which 
the Highland housekeepers are far- 
famed, are spread over the cloth-cov- 
ered ground. You raise your brows 
and innocently wonder how much of 
what you see will be eaten. But in an 
hour nothing is left to repack but the 
dishes. Besides being blessed with 
earth's choicest, the Highland folk are 
blessed with appetites to enjoy it. 

In the afternoon the crowning fea- 
ture of the day comes off amid un- 
bounded enthusiasm. The people 
surge down to the parade ground,, a 
level stretch surrounded by the eternal 
hills and shadowed on three sides by 
lofty mountains Once again at the 



command of the leader the veterans 
fall into line and endeavor to keep step 
to the music while marching before 
sympathetic hundreds. It is sad to see 
their unsuccessful efforts. Many are 
lame and bent and broken. Here is 
one who was struck by a minie ball at 
Chancellorsville. There goes another 
who was -shot at Gettysburg. A third 
lost a right arm in the terrible fights 
around Richmond, and another shows 
the effects of a sword cut received in 
some cavalry charge. All are white- 
headed, and their step is slow and 
weary. 

You say to yourself, "Only celestial 
music can give that thin line the ani- 
mation that fired k at Manassas, at 
Fredericksburg, at Antietam." 

Quickly you' realize your mistake. 
That bright-colored cavalry troop at 
the far end of the field is approaching. 
It is composed of young men and red- 
sashed girls — fearless riders — and the 
horses are spirited. In an instant they 
wheel. The band breaks into the 
glorious strains of "Dixie," and the 
whole squad, with colors flying, 
sweeps down before the line of slow- 
moving veterans. 

The effect is electrical. The steps of 
the soldiers quicken; hats are waved 
and tossed in air ; the old flag is again 
unfurled, and with a triumphant shout 
the aged heroes of the Confederacy 
once more salute the banner that was 
waved on high in a score of hard- 
fought fights — again hail the Stars 
and Bars that were unfurled in the 
face of the most powerful nation on 
earth. 

The music, the cries, and the thun- 
der of horses' hoofs mingle, and for 
a moment the white-haired veterans 
live over the time when they followed 
the glittering sword of Lee or swept 
to victory with Stonewall Jackson. 

Yet there is no bitterness in their 
hearts, and were they to meet a Yan- 
kee veteran on their return from the 
parade ground he would be treated as 
a comrade, for they realize that soon 
all will be 

"Under the sod and the dew. 
Awaiting the Judgment Day." 
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THB VOYAGE ON THE "NORTHTHTJMBBR- 
LAND" 

"All arms of every description are to 
be taken from the French of whatever rank, 
who are aboard His Majesty's ship under 
your command. These arms will be care- 
fully packed, and are to remain in your 
charge so long as the persons to whom they 
belong continue on board the Bellerophon 
They will then be under the charge of the, 
captain of the ship to which the said indi- 
viduals may be transferred." 

August 6, 1815. 

Such was the order issued by Ad- 
miral Keith, commander-in-chief at 
Plymouth, to Captain Maitland, of the 
Bellerophon. The instructions given 
by the British ministers, in the name 
of England and the Allied Powers of 
Europe, were full and definite as re- 
garded each detail concerning Napo- 
leon and those who should accompany 
him in his captivity. There is no doubt 
that to many of the English officers 
the execution of these commands was 
extremely distasteful and sometimes 
almost painful. In a great measure 
• they were relieved by the absolutely 
calm and disengaged manner of the 
Emperor. 

One of the gentlemen of the Em- 
peror's suite called upon* Admiral 
Keith and inquired whether it was 
probable that the Emperor would be 
disarmed. The admiral replied that 
the sword of Napoleon would be re- 
spected, but all his followers would be 
disarmed. A secretary, who was sit- 
ting near writing, observed to Lord 
Keith: "It is ordered that Napoleon 
himself shall be disarmed!" 

"Mind your own business, sir, and 
leave us to ours," drily remarked the 
admiral. 

Admiral Keith had in every regard 



shown the most respectful courtesy to 
the Emperor, but it was upon him that 
was laid the painful duty of asking 
for the surrender of the sword of Na- % 
poleon. This was one of those incom- 
parable occasions, sublime in its silent 
impressiveness. Standing in the state 
cabin a few feet in advance of the 
gentlemen of his suite, the Emperor 
received the two admirals with the ap- 
pearance in his manner of simply ex- 
pecting them to offer their adieux. 
Admiral Keith, resigning himself to 
the execution of an order which was 
at variance with the whole of his long 
and brilliant career, approached and 
in a voice subdued by the deepest 
emotion uttered these words: "Eng- 
land demands your sword." 

The Emperor laid his hand upon 
his sword; the expression of his eye 
was the only reply ; never had it been 
more powerful or more penetrating. 
The admiral silently bowed his head, 
white with years of honorable serv- 
ice to his country. The Emperor re- 
tained his sword. In silence, with the 
deepest respect, filled with emotion, 
the two admirals saluted "him and 
withdrew. No word was spoken to 
disturb the solemn impression made 
upon both French and English. 

Some months later, at St. Helena, 
one day in conversation with the Em- 
peror, one of the gentlemen of his 
suite remarked: "What an irrepara- 
ble loss that we should have failed to 
secure the sword of Frederick the 
Great, which was presented to your 
majesty." 

The Emperor smiled, and, looking 
at him quizzically, sajd quietly: "But, 
then, you know, I have my own." 

Whereupon the gentlemen laughed 
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heartily at his own stupidity in sug- 
gesting that to Napoleon the sword 
of Frederick would be a trophy. 

Napoleon was to be conveyed to 
St. Helena on the ship Northumber- 
land, flying the flag of Admiral Sir 
George Cockburn, and manned by 
more than a thousand sailors. A large 
squadron would be in attendance, 
lbaded with British troops intended to 
increase the garrison on the island. 
For the safe keeping of one man 
many thousands were required. So it 
Was regarded by the mighty ones of 
the world. 

As the barge approached which was 
to convey the Emperor to the North- 
umberlandj there was universal si- 
lence. A feeling of awe seemed to 
pervade the multitude looking on, and 
every eye was riveted upon the man 
whom the world has pronounced to be 
the most extraordinary in the annals 
of time. As he passed from the Bel- 
lerophon and the men presented arms 
and the drums were beat, he uncov- 
ered his head and said: "Captain 
Maitland, I take this last opportunity 
of thanking you for the manner in 
which you have treated me while on 
board the Bellerophon" Turning to 
the officers who were standing by, he 
added: "Gentlemen, I have request- 
ed your captain to express my grati- 
tude for your attentions to me and 
those who have followed my for- 
tunes." 

He then advanced to the gangway, 
but before descending bowed two or 
three times to the crew, who were all 
assembled on the waist and on the 
forecastle. After the boat had shoved 
off and was a few yards from the 
ship, he rose, took off his hat and 
bowed, first to the officers and then to 
the men. He then resumed, his seat 
and with perfect composure and po- 
liteness entered into conversation with 
Admiral Keith. 

The officers of the Northumberland 
were assembled, uncovered, in a group 
as the Emperor stepped upon the deck, 
and he raised his hat as the guard pre- 
sented arms and the drums rolled. 



During the afternoon he remained on 
deck, conversing cheerfully and fa- 
miliarly on the subjects, particularly 
of governments and politics, with any 
of the English gentlemen who ap- 
proached him. Throughout the day 
the water continued to be so full of 
spectators that it was difficult for the 
vessel to move, and the feeling evinced 
toward Napoleon by them was not so 
much curiosity as respectful sympa- 
thy. In fact, it has been said that, 
during the time he was in the British 
Channel, the interest manifested in re- 
gard to him by the people of England 
had caused the ministers alarm. There 
is no doubt that upon this occasion, 
and also during the years at St. Hel- 
ena, many English men and women 
who had looked upon him as a terri- 
ble monster yielded to the fascination 
of his presence and power to charm. 

It was on the ioth of August that 
they cleared the channel and lost sight 
of land ; and it was a moment long to 
be remembered by those who stood 
respectfully silent, as the shores of 
France passed from his sight forever. 
His calmness was undisturbed as he 
spoke these words: "Adieu, dear 
France, land of heroes." 

In the suite of the Emperor were 
the wives of the Grand Marshal, Gen. 
Bertrand, and of the Count de Mon- 
tholon, and their children; and also 
the young son of the Count de Las 
Casas. The routine of their daily life 
was soon established. The Emperoi 
breakfasted in his own cabin; the 
members of his suite took theirs in 
the French style, about 10 o'clock; 
while the English continued to break- 
fast in their own way at eight o'clock. 

The Emperor would send for some 
of his gentlemen every morning and 
talk to them about what was going on ; 
ask about the ship, the state of the 
wind (of course they were on a sail- 
ing vessel), the distance run, and ev- 
ery particular connected with the voy- 
age. He conversed and read a great 
deal, and about four o'clock he dressed 
and came out into the general cabin, 
where he played chess until five 
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o'clock, when the Admiral appeared 
and announced that dinner was on the 
table. 

All the world had known that Na- 
poleon would not remain more than 
fifteen minutes at the table. Not even 
the Empress Josephine could correct 
this habit. The English, of course, 
remained a long time at the table. 
The first day, already tired by the 
tedium of the dinner, he rose as soon 
as the coffee had been served. All 
present rose and stood respectfully 
until he had passed out, followed by 
the Grand Marshal and the Count de 
Las Casas. The Admiral was discon- 
certed, and expressed his surprise to 
his officers; whereupon the wife of 
the Grand Marshal said : "Do not for- 
get, Admiral, that your guest is a 
rn^n who has governed a large portion 
of the world, and that kings contend- 
ed for the honor of being admitted to 
his table." "Very true," replied the 
Admiral; and from that moment he 
did everything to accommodate him- 
self to the Emperor's habits. 

After dinner the Emperor would 
walk on the deck, or rather, after tak- 
ing a few turns the length of the deck 
he would seat himself upon a certain 
gun, which the midshipmen soon called 
"the Emperor's gun." Seated there, 
he would converse for hours, laying 
aside the memory of twenty years of 
his life, and going back to his child- 
hood, his youth and the early years 
of his marvelous career. 

He said that he had never made 
much progress in the German lan- 
guage, and his German professor had 
a very contemptible opinion of his abil- 
ities. One day he was absent from 
his class, and the professor was told 
that he was attending an examination 
in the class of artillery. "What, does 
he know anything?" scornfully asked 
the professor. "Why, he is the best 
mathematician in the school," was the 
reply. "I have always heard it said, 
and I have always believed, that none 
but a fool could learn mathematics," 
the Emperor added, laughingly. "I 
was always curious enough to know 
whether M, Bauer (the professor) 



lived long enough to follow my rise 
in the world and enjoy the confirma- 
tion of his judgment." 

Then he told of how, when he was 
quite young, he had conceived a vio- 
lent attachment for a young lady who 
was not insensible to his merits. It 
was the first love of both, and of the 
kind which might be expected to arise 
at their age and with their education. 
"We were the most innocent creatures 
imaginable; but we would contrive 
little meetings together. I remember 
so well one which took place at dawn 
on a beautiful midsummer morning; 
and it will scarcely be believed that all 
our happiness consisted in eating cher- 
ries together." 

Nothing delighted Napoleon so 
much as he sat on his gun at nightfall 
on the deck of the Northumberland, 
sailing through these tropic seas, with 
the light of the stars above and the 
sound of the waves around him, as 
to recall the joyous days of his youth. 
He told of the tricks and pranks of 
himself and his companions at the 
School of Artillery. There was an 
old commandant, nearly eighty years 
of age, who was regarded by the ca- 
dets with the highest respect, still 
they would attemp't jokes at his ex- 
pense. One day, while he was exam- 
ining them in their common exercises, 
and watching every discharge with his 
eyeglass, he asserted that they were 
far from hitting the mark, and asked 
those near him if they had seen the 
ball strike. Nobody had observed the 
boys slipping aside the ball every time 
they loaded. The old General was 
rather sharp. After five or six dis- 
charges he took it into his head to 
ccfunt the balls. The trick was dis- 
covered. The General thought it a 
good one, but nevertheless ordered 
the criminals to be put under arrest. 
Then the Emperor continued : "On an- 
other occasion, one of my comrades, 
who lodged above me, took a fancy 
to learn to play the horn, and made 
such a hideous noise as completely dis- 
turbed the studies of all within hear- 
ing. We met each other on the stairs 
one day. 'Are you not tired of prac- 
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tising the horn?' 'Not at all/ 'At any 
rate, you tire other people/ 'I am sor- 
ry for it/ 'It would be better if you 
went to practise elsewhere/ 'I am 
master of my own apartment/ 'Per- 
haps you may be taught to entertain 
a doubt on that point/ 'I scarcely 
think anyone will be bold enough to 
attempt to teach me that/ A chal- 
lenge ensued, but before the antago- 
nists met the affair was submitted to 
a council of cadets. In after years 
the horn blower became aide-de-camp 
to the Emperor/' And so arose before 



to take command of the army of Italy, 
my extreme youth rendered it neces- 
sary that I should evince great re- 
serve and the utmost strictness of 
morals. This was indispensable in 
order to enable me to command men 
so much above me in point of age, I 
pursued a line of truly irreproachable 
and exemplary conduct I proved my- 
* self a sort of Cato, and must have ap- 
peared so in the eyes of all. I was 
a philosopher and sage." And then 
he went on to say: "I never was in- 
duced to look upon myself as a man 



his mind, not the memories of bat- 
tles and of triumphs, but bright rec- 
ollections of boyish sports and boy- 
ish pleasures. 

In September, 1795, Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, then in his twenty-fourth 
year, was yet unknown to the world 
which was destined to resound with 
his name. The English had taken pos- 
session of Toulon ; an experienced ar- 
tillery officer was needed to direct the 
operation of the siege, and Napoleon 
was fixed upon. There history takes 
him up, never to leave him more; 
there commences his immortality. 

The Emperor said: "When I went 



of superior class until after Lodi ; then 
I was struck with the possibilities of 
my becoming a decisive actor on 
the scene of political events. It was 
then that the first spark of my am- 
bition was kindled." 

The Emperor told of some horrible 
things which had occurred during the 
revolutionary period in France, with 
which he was never in sympathy. He 
told of the cutting off of the head of 
an old man who was deaf and blind, 
but tremendously rich. "At that sight 
I thought the world was at an end." 
This was his usual way of express- 
ing himself when he was telling of 
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some extraordinary occasion. In those 
early days, at one time during his 
command in Paris, there were popular 
commotions in consequence of the 
scarcity of food. It happened that 
young Bonaparte was at this time ex- 
tremely thin. "I was like a slip of 
parchment. One day, parading about 
the city with my staff, to try and pre- 
serve tranquillity, I came to a crowd, 
mostly women, calling loudly for 
bread. One of them, a woman of 
monstrous size and corpulence, was 
particularly conspicuous. She .called 
out, pointing to the officers: 'These 
fine epauletted fellows laugh at our 
distress; so long as they can eat and 
grow fat, they care not if the poor die 
of hunger/ I turned to her and said : 
'Good woman, look at me; which is 
the fatter, you or I ?' A general burst 
of laughter disarmed the fury of the 
populace." 

During the campaign in Italy, when 
all the world was resounding with the 
name of the young French general, he 
slept one night at the house of the 
Abbe Bounaparte, who claimed to be 
of his family. The abbe was very 
rich and entertained the staff with 
great magnificence. In talking with 
the young general, after exhausting 
the family recollections, he remarked: 

"Now, I will show you the most 
precious of all." He then brought 
forth a memorial drawn up in favor 
of canonizing a certain Father Bouna- 
parte, a Capuchin friar. It had not 
been heretofore done on account of 
the expense. The abbe remarked to 
the general : 

"The pope will not refuse you if 
you ask him; and should it be neces- 
sary to pay the sum now, it will be a 
mere trifle to you." 

In telling this the Emperor laughed 
heartily and said: "The good abbe 
did not know that saints had gone out 
of fashion. When he died he left me 
all his money, and it was used in 
founding a school. Every one has his 
relative ideas. I always had a taste 
for founding, and not for possessing. 
My riches consisted of glory and 
celebrity ; the Simplon and the Louvre 



were more my property than private 
estates. I repaired palaces and built 
monuments and great public works, 
but if there is anything which I can 
call my own, it is by a hair's breadth 
chance." 

At another time he remarked: "I 
did not usurp the crown; I picked it 
up out of the dirt." In truth, as a 
young soldier, he set out to conquer 
Italy and marched to the empire of the 
world. As the voyage continued the 
Emperor began to dictate his "Cam- 
paigns in Italy," campaigns which had 
exhibited the most decisive and bril- 
liant results to which military genius 
and conception ever gave birth. 

In this way, by regular occupation 
was relieved the monotony of a voy- 
age which continued seventy days, 
bearing to his perpetual prison — to his 
grave — the man upon whom the eyes 
of the world were fixed. 

ST. HELENA 

As we speak the word "St. Hel- 
ena," the greatest of all human names 
is next on our lips, the most marvelous 
of all human destinies fills our 
thoughts. In all the centuries, none 
other so wonderful has arisen in the 
splendor of his glory, in the greatness 
of his power, in the magnificent pa- 
thos of his captivity and death. Armed 
Europe looked anxiously across the 
seas toward St. Helena, so vigilantly 
guarded by great ships of war. 



After a voyage of seventy days, on 
sitting down to dinner, the admiral 
remarked to the Emperor: "This 
evening you will see land." 

During the evening he went on the 
forecastle to see the island and 
thought he perceived it. At daylight 
the next morning, October 16, land 
was well in view. The Emperor, con- 
trary to his custom, dressed early and 
went on deck, going forward on the 
gangway to view the island. He saw 
a kind of village surrounded by 
numerous barren and naked hills tow- 
ering to the clouds. Every platform, 
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every aperture, the brow of every hill, 
planted with cannon. A gentleman of 
his suite says: 

"As he stood looking through his 
glass, I stood a little behind him with 
my eyes constantly fixed on his face. 
I could perceive not the slightest 
change in his countenance as he calm- 
ly surveyed his prison." 

After a time the Emperor left the 
deck and, going to his cabin, proceed- 
ed with his usual occupation of dic- 
tating the "Campaigns in Italy." 

The admiral went on shore early, 
and did not return until late, very 
much fatigued. He had been going 
over the island to find a suitable habi- 
tation for the Emperor, and had de- 
cided on one (Longwood), which it 
would require two months to put in 
order. Although the instructions from 
the British ministers had been to de- 
tain Napoleon on the ship until a 
proper place had been prepared for 
guarding him on shore, the admiral 
decided to take the responsibility of 
allowing him to land immediately, as 
a relief after so long a voyage. 

No one better understood the art 
of captivating than Napoleon. The 
Czar of Russia had come into his pres- 
ence only to yield to the power of this 
fascination, and so had the English 
sailors, the m.en who, looking upon 
him as the enemy of mankind, were 
conveying him to his tomb. During 
the voyage, as the Emperor took his 
walks on deck, he had the habit of 
conversing with the officers, and often 
with the crew of the ship. He ques- 
tioned them about the actions they had 
been in, the organization of the navy 
and other things about which they had 
both interest and information, show- 
ing in this way a very fine tact and 
charm of manner as, at the same mo- 
ment that he led them to speak of 
what they knew best, he never failed 
to leave them impressed with the won- 
derful extent of his own information. 
He strongly awakened their respect 
and admiration by the calmness and 
dignity of his manner. 

One day he perceived the master of 
the vessel who, although responsible 



for the safe conduct of the ship, not 
having the honor of an epaulette, 
avoided coming in his way. He (the 
Emperor) walked straight up to him, 
questioned him about his rank and 
functions, conversing long with him, 
and concluded by saying to him: 
"Come and dine with me to-mdrrow." 

The astonished master could not be- 
lieve that the invitation was not a ma- 
licious trick of the midshipman, who 
interpreted — the Emperor chose for 
interpreter any young midshipman, 
sailor or soldier who spoke French. 
The invitation to the master was 
obliged to be repeated to him with 
the explanation that the Emperor's 
custom was to honor merit in what- 
ever rank he found it. 

"But," said the master, quite over- 
come with so much honor, "the ad- 
miral and my captain will not like a 
master to sit at their table." 

"Very well," answered the Emper- 
or, "if they do not, so much the worse 
for them; you shall dine with me in 
my cabin." 

When the admiral rejoined the Em- 
peror and learned what had just 
passed he showed much graciousness 
in assuring him that any one invited 
by him to the honor of sitting at his 
table was by this circumstance alone 
placed above all the rules of disci- 
pline and of etiquette; and, sending 
for the master, he assured him that he 
would be welcome to dinner next 
day. 

From this day forward the crew, 
the soldiers, the squadron and all on 
board were to the Emperor what 
French soldiers and sailors would 
have been. The admiral manifested 
the most respectful regard, listening 
to every word spoken by him as 
though he wished to preserve it al- 
ways in his memory. 

The Emperor had sent for the cap- 
tain to take leave of him before land- 
ing, at the same time desiring him to 
convey his thanks to the officers and 
crew. They were deeply touched to 
receive his message and were assem- 
bled to offer him their silent farewell. 
Now that the long voyage was ended 
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and he had been brought, in their 
safe keeping, across the seas — their 
captive — as he passed through their 
midst to leave them and enter upon 
the last great scene of his wonderful 
destiny, every English heart was filled 
with a deep and reverent recognition 
of the solemn pathos of that moment. 
That night he remained in the 
town (Jamestown), which consisted 
only of one short street or row of 
houses built along a narrow valley, 
formed between two mountains of al- 



once to put the establishment at the 
Emperor's disposal until Longwood 
should be ready to receive him. 

The Emperor accepted this hospita- 
ble offer in part and said that he 
would gladly lodge in a pavilion that 
he had remarked detached from the 
principal dwelling house, on condition 
that no difference should be made in 
the habits of the family. The admiral 
acquiesced in this arrangement, and 
that same evening the pavilion — that 
is to say, the single room which it 



ST. HELENA 



most perpendicular, barren rock. The 
room occupied by him was small, and 
with the sentinels .guarding the doors 
and the crowd of curious people be- 
neath the windows, he was most un- 
pleasantly placed. 

The next morning he rode out with 
the admiral and the grand marshal to 
visit Longwood, the place chosen for 
his residence. As they were return- 
ing to the town, the Emperor observed 
a modest cottage which attracted him, 
and he expressed a desire to remain 
there. It was the home of Mr. Bas- 
combe, a merchant, who offered at 



contained — received the furniture of 
Austerlitz (his camp-bed and other 
articles of furniture were always taken 
upon his campaigns). Two bedrooms, 
made of boards nailed together under 
the roof of the pavilion, were to serve 
as a lodging for the Count de Las 
Casas and his son and the valets-de- 
chambre. 

The Count de Las Casas says : "The 
Emperor remained at the Briars (Mr. 
Bascombe's residence), and I was di- 
rected to go to him. About two miles 
from the town, and thirty or forty 
paces from the dwelling house, on a 
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pointed eminence, stood a little sum- 
mer house or pavilion, to which in 
fine weather the family of Mr. Bas- 
combe were accustomed to retire to 
take tea and amuse themselves. 

"As I was ascending the winding 
path to the pavilion I thought I saw 
the Emperor, and stopped to look at 
him. It was Napoleon himself, stand- 
ing alone, his body slightly bent for- 
ward, his hands behind his back. He 
wore his usual neat and simple uni- 
form and his celebrated little hat. He 
was standing at the threshold of the 
'door, whistling a popular French tune 
when I advanced toward him. 'Ah/ 
he said, 'here you are. Why have you 
not brought your son? You cannot 
do without him ; send for him/ The 
valets were bustling about to prepare 
his bed. He wished to walk a little, 
but there was no level ground on any 
side of the pavilion, which was sur- 
rounded by huge pieces of rock and 
stone. . He took my arm and began 
to converse in a cheerful strain. 

"Nights-was advancing; profound 
silence, undisturbed solitude prevailed 
on every side ; what a crowd of sensa- 
tions and sentiments overwhelmed me 
at this moment. I was in this desert 
alone with, and enjoying familiar con- 
versation with, the man who had ruled 
the world — with Napoleon. What 
were my feelings? To understand 
them it would be necessary to revert 
to the days of his past glory; to the 
time when one of his decrees sufficed 
to subvert thrones and to create kings. 
It would be necessary to reflect on 
what he was to all who surrounded 
him at the Tuileries ; the timid embar- 
rassment, the profound respect with 
which he was approached by minis- 
ters and officers; the anxiety, the 
dread of ambassadors, princes and 
even kings." 

To the honor of those men, women 
and children of France who attended 
Napoleon during the years of his cap- 
tivity it must be said that for them, 
until the last moment when they laid 
him in his grave, he remained always 
the great Emperor, ruler of kings who 



waited in his antechamber, themselves 
and their thrones at his feet. 

English officers and soldiers 
(guards) were, of course, on duty 
around the pavilion. During his years 
of captivity whole regiments of Brit- 
ish soldiers guarded his dwelling 
place, and at certain stated hours of 
day and night some British, officer 
was to report that he had actually 
looked upon him. The great powers 
of the world seemed ever in dread 
lest he might escape their vigilant 
watchfulness. British ships and Brit- 
ish guns on sea and land could not 
bring them peace of mind. 

After passing the night at the pa- 
vilion the Emperor had for his break- 
fast the next morning the remnant of 
the preceding day's dinner, served 
without tablecloth or plates. During 
the morning he occupied himself sev- 
eral hours with his dictation. Then 
he wished to walk, and going down 
the path on one side he entered a gar- 
den with a tolerably level walk ex- 
tending the whole length of it ; at one 
end of it there was an arbor, and at 
the other extremity two cabins used 
by the negroes, who attended to the 
garden. As soon as the Emperor and 
the Count de Las Casas entered. the 
garden they were met by two young 
girls, daughters of Mr. Bascombe, one 
of whom was quite sprightly, but the 
other was more sedate. They had 
been through the garden and gathered 
all the flowers to present them to the 
Emperor. They spoke a little French 
and asked him so many giddy ques- 
tions that when they left, not being ac- 
customed to being approached so 
lightly and so familiarly, he said: 

"We have been to a mask ball." 

In the evening the Emperor went 
over to call on Mr. Bascombe, who 
was suffering with gout, which con- 
fined him to his sofa. His wife and 
daughters were with him and also 
some young English officers. The 
"mask ball" was continued as the 
young people, wishing to show their 
knowledge of French, asked a great 
many amusing questions. In speaking 
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of a character (fictitious) in a French 
novel which they had read, one of 
them inquired of the Emperor if he 
knew whether the princess was still 
living. "No," replied the Emperor, 
with great seriousness, "I think she 
is dead and buried." Another one of 
them, who knew the name of Gaston 
de Foix (the French hero of many 
ages past) asked the Emperor if he 
had been satisfied with de Foix's con- 
duct in the army, whether he had es- 
caped the dangers of his (Napoleon's) 
wars and was still living. 

In this simple manner the great cap- 
tive passed an hour. His relations 
with Mr. Bascombe and his family 
were kind and pleasant. He remained 
at the pavilion nearly two months, and 
during that time they learned to re- 
gard him with the same deep emotion 
which he never failed to arouse in 
those brought within his influence, 
even those whose dut) it was to guard 
him most vigilantly. From the high- 
est in authority (with few exceptions) 
to those most humbly placed, this 
never failed to be the case. Even the 
little daughters of Mr. Bascombe 
yielded to this charm, for the younger 
one (afterwards Mrs. Abell) wrote 
of him : 

"The earliest idea I had of Napo- 
leon was that of a huge ogre or giant, 
with one large, flaming, red eye in 
the middle of his forehead, and long 
teeth protruding from his mouth, with 
which he tore to pieces and devoured 
naughty little girls. I had grown out 
of this first opinion, but if less child- 
ish, my terror of him was hardly 
diminished. The name, Bonaparte, 
was associated in my mind with every- 
thing that was bad and horrible. I 
had heard the most atrocious crimes 
imputed to him; and if I had learned 
to consider him as a human being, I 
yet believed him to be the worst that 
had ever existed. Nor was I singu- 
lar in these feelings. They were par- 
ticipated in by many much older and 
wiser than myself ; I might say by the 
majority of the English nation. Most 
of the newspapers of the day described 
him as a demon. All the French 



emigres who lived in England were, 
of course, his bitter enemies, and 
from these two sources alone we 
formed our opinion of him. 

"How vividly I recollect my feel- 
ings of dread, mingled with admira- 
tion, as I now first looked upon him 
whom I had learned to fear so much. 
Napoleon's position on horseback, by 
adding height to his figure, supplied 
all that was wanting to make me think 
him the most majestic person I had 
ever seen. He was deadly pale, and 
I thought his features, though cold 
and immovable and somewhat stern, 
were beautiful. 

"The next evening he came to visit 
my father, who was confined to his 
sofa with gout, and seated himself on 
one of our cottage chairs; and, after 
scanning our apartment with his eagle 
glance, he complimented mamma on 
the pretty situation of the Briars. 
When once he began to speak his 
fascinating smile and kind manner re- 
moved every vestige of the fear with 
which I had hitherto regarded him. 
His manner was so unaffectedly kind 
and amiable that, in a few days, I felt 
at ease in his society and looked upon 
him more as a companion of my own 
age than as the mighty warrior at 
whose name the world grew pale. 

"I have never met any one who 
bore childish liberties so well. He 
seemed to enter into every sort of 
mirth or fun with the glee of a child, 
and, though I have often tried his pa- 
tience severely, I never knew him to 
lose his temper or fall back upon his 
rank or age, to shield himself from the 
consequences of his own familiarity 
or his indulgence of me." 

The Emperor seemed to enjoy the 
society of Mr. Bascombe's children, 
and showed them many souvenirs 
which he cherished. Among these 
was a picture of his son, a beautiful 
infant, kneeling in prayer, and under- 
neath the words, "I pray the good God 
for my father, my mother and my 
country." 

As this young girl's childish fears 
and prejudices were quickly dispelled 
by coming into his presence and 
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within the influence of his power to 
charm, the same seemed to be the case 
with the British sailors on the frigate 
which conveyed him to Elba. Upon 
his leaving the vessel, the boatswain, 
in the name of the crew, said : 

"We thank his honor and wish him 
long life and prosperity in the Island 
of Elba, and better luck to him next 
time." 

When by a few kind words and a 
gentle manner, in addition to his 
"fascinating smile," of which so many 
speak, he could win the heart of a 
child and of bluff British sailors, it 
is not strange that, while he was on 
the Bellerophon, in the British Chan- 
nel, an Englishman of authority re- 
marked: 'Tor God's sake do not let 
him see the Prince Regent; in two 
hours they would be the greatest 
friends in Europe." 

AH the world knew that in less than 
two hours the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia had become a victim of this 



fascination, and throughout the years 
of his captivity his jailers were never 
free from a sense of uneasiness in 
regard to all the British sailors and 
soldiers who were brought in contact 
with him. 

After taking up his residence at the 
Briars, or rather at the pavilion, for 
some days the Emperor seemed not 
to observe how he was served. As 
his dinner had to be brought from the 
town on the heads of slaves, of course, 
it was always cold. He suffered a 
week to pass in this manner before he 
remarked it, and inquired the cause; 
then he ordered a change, which was 
at once made. His suite came every 
day to the Briars, and he passed his 
time about as he had done on the 
Northumberland in dictating. When 
once he was established at Longwood 
some changes were made in the rou- 
tine of his life. The conversations at 
Longwood with the gentlemen of his 
suite are of undying interest. 



DREAMS OF LONG AGO 

'Twas in the long ago, sweet love, we wandered, you and I, 
Down by the river's murmuring brink, when none but love was nigh. 

We watched the eddying currents, love, that swiftly crept along ; 
We heard the lay the wild birds sang, and life itself was song. 

Unclouded skies smiled o'er us, love — ah, that was long ago! 

But storms have lowered since, true heart, and gi'en us many a blow. 

The dreams I dreamed by the river side are just as dear to me 
As if they'd all come true, my love, for they were all for thee. 

For they were all for thee, sweet heart, those dreams of long ago ; 
Their golden tints are tarnished now, their lights no longer glow. 

But still they haunt me with their spell, and this, dear heart, I know: 
In some sweet day we'll live them o'er, those dreams of long ago. 

Thomas Speed Mosby. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE STEAMBOAT 

By Randolph I. Geare 



THE successive- efforts of man 
from the earliest ages to- 
ward the construction of a 
vessel which could be driven 
through the water at a high rate of 
speed were remarkable demonstra- 
tions of persistent and intelligent ap- 
plication. Each form in turn out- 
ranked its predecessor. First came 
the raft of rushes lashed together, fol- 
lowed by the dug-out and the birch- 
bark canoe. Then succeeded various 
forms of paddle-boats and rowboats, 
including the Roman trireme, which 
later was provided with a large square 
sail that could be raised during a fair 
wind to relieve the rowers. The sail- 
boat having once come into promi- 
nence, its advantages over the row- 
boat were quickly recognized, its "rig" 
being varied later to suit different re- 
quirements; and these ranged from 
the little fishing boat with one fore- 
and-aft sail to the huge schooner with 
seven masts, such as the one built by 
the Fore River Ship and Engine Com- 
pany, of Quincy, Mass., or the 
Prcussen, which is regarded as the 
world's largest sailing vessel. Each 
mast with its multiplied canvas, of 
course, increased the speed, until it 
almost seemed as if every necessity 
had been provided for. But no ; great- 
er speed yet was demanded by the 
keen competiton of commercial rival- 



ry. It had become apparent that 
fickle winds, on which, after all, the 
fastest sailing vessels were dependent, 
would have to be replaced by a force 
stronger and more constant. 

Imbued with this thought, John 
Fitch built a boat to be propelled by 
steam nineteen years before the nine- 
teenth century dawned. So positive 
was he that steam would become the 
dominant motive power that he wrote 
to a friend: "This, sir, whether I 
bring it to perfection or not, will be 
the mode of crossing the Atlantic, for 
packets and .armed vessels." And still 
earlier Denis Papin had announced 
his expectation of applying his atmos- 
pherical engine to "propelling boats 
against the wind." 

While Fitch was at work, James 
Rumsey, of Shepherdstown, Va., was 
busy constructing a boat "which was 
to be wrought altogether by steam." 
President George Washington, who 
saw it launched, remarked that "the 
discovery is of vast importance and 
may be of the greatest usefulness in 
our inland navigation." Eighteen 
years later came Stevens' twin-screw 
propeller, twenty-four feet, eight 
inches long, six feet one inch beam 
and two feet four and an eighth inches 
deep. The engine was of the "high- 
pressure condensing" kind. This boat 
had an average speed of four miles 
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an hour, although for a short distance 
it could travel nearly twice as fast. 

The honor of successfully applying 
steam for propelling a boat for actual 
commercial purposes was reserved for 
Robert Fulton, who in 1807 built the 
Clermont, which made its first trip 
from New York to Albany in August 
of that year. Next came the Phoenix, 
the product of Captain John Ste- 
vens' genius, and the first steam- 
boat to "navigate the ocean." This 



John Stevens hit upon a counter move 
in the way of a horse-treadmill ferry- 
boat. Six horses were employed to 
revolve a horizontal wheel, which 
communicated motive power to the 
paddle-wheel shaft by means of bev- 
eled gearing. This curious ferryboat 
consisted of two hulls, ninety feet 
long* placed parallel about eight feet 
apart, with the intervening space 
decked over. As each hull was six- 
teen feet wide, the total width was 



SBVBN-MASTBD SCHOONER, BUILT BY THB PORB RIVBR SHIP AND BNGINB COMPANY, 

QUINCY, MASS. 



boat was one hundred and three feet 
three inches long, sixteen feet wide 
and six feet nine inches deep. Its 
first trip was from Sandy Hook to 
Cape May. Unhappily it was wrecked 
at Trenton, N. J., six years after its 
construction. 

Digressing for a moment, it may be 
of interest to note a peculiar form of 
ferryboat used at Hoboken, N. J., dur- 
ing the early years of steamboat con- 
struction. Fulton had obtained the 
exclusive right to navigate the waters 
of New York State by steam, and 



about forty feet. A single paddle 
wheel, ten feet in diameter, with pad- 
dles six feet wide, was placed between 
the hulls at the stern. There were 
two small cabins near the stern for 
passengers, while space was assigned 
at the forward end for horses and car- 
riages. Fulton's monopoly was de- 
clared unconstitutional, after being in 
existence a few years, and the horse 
ferryboats were shortly afterward re- 
placed by steam power. 

Somewhat similar in conception was 
the ancient warship, propelled by ox- 
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power, one of which is here repro- 
duced from an old wood cut, pub- 
lished in 1560, and may have served 
as the model for Stevens' horse ferry- 
boat. 

Eleven years after the Phoenix 
was built the first steamship crossed 



and although there was at no time 
more than an inch of steam upon her, 
and for the greater part not a half 
inch, with a strong wind and the tide 
ahead, she went within a mile of the 
anchoring ground at Staten Island 
and returned to Fly Market wharf in 



THE "PHOENIX," BUILT BY STEVENS 



the Atlantic Ocean. This remarkable 
feat was accomplished in 1819 by the 
Savannah, built by Francis Fickett, 
at Corlear's Hook, N. Y. She was of 
three hundred and fifty tons burden, 
one hundred and twenty feet long, 
twenty-nine feet beam, and thirteen 
feet six inches deep. 

Referring in advance to this mo- 
mentous undertaking, the New York 
Mercantile Advertiser, in its issue of 
March 2J, 1819, remarked: "By an 
advertisement in this day's paper it 
will be seen that the new and elegant 
steamship Savannah is to leave our 
harbor to-morrow. Who could have 
had the courage twenty years ago to 
hazard a prediction that in the year 
1819 a ship of three hundred tons bur- 
den would be built in the port of New 
York to navigate the Atlantic, pro- 
pelled by steam? Such, however, is 
the fact. With admiring hundreds 
have we repeatedly viewed this prod- 
igy, and can also bear witness to the 
wonderful celerity with which she is 
moved through the water. On Mon- 
day last a trial was made of her speed, 



pne hour and fifty minutes. When it 
is considered that she is calculated to 
bear twenty inches of steam, and that 
her machinery is entirely new, it must 
be evident that she will with ease pass 
any of the steamboats upon our wa- 
ters. Her cabin is finished in elegant 
style and is fitted up in the most taste- 



A PADDLE WARSHIP OP SIX-OX 
POWER (1560) 

ful manner. There are thirty-two 
berths, all of which are staterooms. 
The cabin for ladies is entirely dis- 
tinct, and is admirably calculated to 
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afford that retirement which is so 
rarely found on board of passenger 
ships." 

Curious as the above words sound 
to our modern ears, the following no- 
tice of that remarkable voyage in the 
London Times seems positively .ludi- 
crous : 

"The Savannah, a steam vessel, re- 
cently arrived at Liverpool from 



America — the first vessel of the kind 
which ever crossed the Atlantic — was 
chased the whole day off the coast of 
Ireland by the Kite, a revenue cruis- 
er, which mistook her for a ship on 
fire/ " 

All this happened only eighty-seven 
years ago (within the memory of 
some persons yet alive!), and the 
reader may picture to himself what 
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giant strides have teen made during 
the interval in the matter of ocean 
travel by contrasting the performance 
of the Savannah with that of the 
Kaiser WUhelm der Grosse, or the 
Baltic, of the present day, or with 
one of our formidable warships. May- 



be in anorther fou,rscojre years the 
seemingly superhuman feats now ac- 
complished by these ocean racers will 
appear insignificant in the light of 
what may then have been accom- 
plished through the further results of 
the untiring energy of man. 



THE CAPITOL OF FLORIDA 

By Jefferson Bell 



THE capitol building at Talla- 
hassee is steeped in romantic 
and historic associations. 
Tallahassee, the capital of 
the State of Florida, is itself still 
wrapped about with so many hallowed 
memories of the olden days, and re- 
tains so many characteristics of the 
life of the old South that it is unlike 
any other town in the State. Enough 
of the customs and ideals of the early 
settlers who were people of wealth and 
distinction have been retained to 
give to the place a charm that is all 
its own. 

In the early settlement of Florida 
the population had gathered around 
the town of Pensacola, in the ex- 
treme western end of the State, and 
St. Augustine, on the eastern point. 
The first legislative council met at 
Pensacola, in June, 1822, and in May 
of the following year in St. Augus- 
tine. South Florida, now the most 
populous part of the State, was then 
a wilderness, unsettled and unex- 
plored. East and West Florida had 
been united under one government 
after the exchange of flags, on July 
10, 182 1, following the purchase of 
the land from Spain for five millions 
of dollars in 1819. 

The great distance between the two 
principal towns made it necessary to 
select a more central point as a per- 
manent location for the seat of the 
government. The legislative council, 
which met at St. Augustine in 1823; 



appointed two commissioners — Wil- 
liam H. Simmons, of St. Augustine, 
and John Lee Williams, of Pensacola 
— to examine the country between the 
Chipola and Suwanee Rivers, with a 
view to selecting a suitable location 
for the capital. In their wanderings 
through this section they found no 
place more suitable nor more beautiful 
than the abandoned fields of the Talla- 
hassee Indians. 

The land was in possession of two 
tribes of the Indians under the old 
chief, Chefixo, and the powerful 
young chief, Enemathla. The com- 
missioners arranged for a conference 
with the Indians to gain their consent 
to sell them the land. They were hos- 
pitably entertained, but Enemathla re- 
fused to consent to anything until he 
had a talk with "the great father," 
General Jackson. 

Enemathla was a splendid type of 
his race, honest, bold, fearless, of 
strong mind and character and great 
pride. He afterward gave the whites 
much trouble. When it was decided 
to remove the Indians to the reserva- 
tions on the Apalachicola River, near 
Micanopy, he refused to assemble his 
people and boldly urged them to resist 
the attempt of the governor to remove 
them. When this news reached Gov- 
ernor Duval he went at once to the 
seat of Enemathla's government, 
strode alone into the convention where 
the chief was eloquently appealing to 
his people to attack the whites, caught 
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Enemathla by the throat and forced 
him out of the convention, placed the 
subchief, John Hicks, over the tribe 
and ordered them to prepare to re- 
move to the reservation. Enemathla 
joined the Creeks in Georgia and died 
a few years afterward. 

Tallahassee was surveyed in 1824. 
In that year a log house was built in 
the southeast corner of the Capitol 
Square, and around it sprang up the 
little settlement. The wilderness 



made to remove the seat of govern- 
ment from Tallahassee to a point more 
central since the settlement and de- 
velopment of the peninsula. Gaines- 
ville, Ocala, St. Augustine and Jack- 
sonville made efforts to secure the lo- 
cation, but the vote was decidedly in 
favor of the historic spot. 

In 1901 the legislature made an ap- 
propriation for enlarging and improv- 
ing the building. The dome, the north 
and south wings, shown in the pic- 



THE STATE CAPITOL, TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 



stretched unbroken in every direction 
around it. Deer, panther and other 
wild animals roamed the streets and 
the Indians came to the doors of the 
settlers and looked with wonder upon 
the white strangers but offered them 
no violence. 

In 1826 the cornerstone of the capi- 
tal was laid, but the building was not 
completed for a number of years. 

The building begun in 1826 was 
found insufficient, and in 1839 the cor- 
nerstone of the present building was 
laid; the building was completed in 
1842. In 1900 a strong effort was 



ture, were added. Steam heat, elec- 
trict lights, gas and handsome furnish- 
ings were added at a cost of nearly 
$75,000; the original building had cost 
about $92,000. 

The building is of stone and of 
Grecian architecture. Facing the east 
and west are porticos, supported by 
massive columns of great height. 
Above the faqade shows the scene pic- 
tured in the great seal of the State, the 
sun rising over the waters, the Indian 
maiden scattering flowers in the fore- 
ground, and the motto, "In God We 
Trust." 
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"When God oonceived the world, that was poetry; He formed it, that was sculpture; He colored it,and 
thai was painting; He peopled it with living beings, and that was the grand, divine, eternal drama." — Char- 
lotte Cushman. 



A grand opera career, blighted by 
an attack of grip, caused Henrietta 
Crosman to turn her attention to the 
drama, a choice for which play-goers 
are duly grateful. Miss Crosman's 
work is ever a delight. No woman 
now before the public has a more bril- 
liant series of successes. Her right 
to these is acknowledged by all who 
have seen her character portrayals. 
Heretofore she has been seen only in 
the role of the daring, mischief-loving 
young woman with an irresistible 
blending of roguishness and tender- 
ness, such as Mistress Nell, Rosalind 
and Sweet Kitty Bellairs. In Septem- 
ber she opens the new season with the 
London success, "All-of-a-Sudden- 
Peggy," which had a year's run at the 
Duke of York's theater, and has been 
said to be the best comedy ever pro- 
duced in London, the title role being 
that of a dashing Irish girl. This will 
be succeeded by "The Belle of Ken- 
tucky" and a month of repertoire 
work before introducing, in January, 
"Pilgrim's Progress," in which she ex- 
pects to star for the next two years. 
This production will be on a scale of 
magnitude hitherto unequalled. The 
massive stage settings have occupied 
the scenic artists for a year and a half, 
and the costumers have been working 
at it as long. The company will num- 
ber two hundred, with a vast chorus. 
The last scene is the Celestial City, 
and is said to be the most beautiful 
picture ever presented on the stage. 



Thomas Jefferson the Fifth, playing 
the role of "Rip Van Winkle," traces 
his lineage far back into the eighteenth 
century, when his great namesake, 



Thomas Jefferson the First, was a 
friend of David Garrick, the greatest 
actor of his time. It was in 1746, on 
one of his father's farm horses, that 
Thomas Jefferson, then eighteen years 
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of age, rode to London and there met 
Garrick, who, struck with the genius 
of Jefferson, proposed his going on 
the stage in Garrick's company. This 
was the foundation of the Jefferson 
family of actors. Jefferson died in 
1807. His family consisted of wife 



MISS BEATRICE MORGAN, POPULAR LEADING 
LADY AT PROCTER'S 



and two sons. The elder, Joseph Jef- 
ferson the Second, became an actor. 
He was born in 1774. He left Eng- 
land and came to America, arriving in 
1797. Joseph Jefferson found lodg- 
ings in New York with a Mrs. For- 
tune. She had two daughters, one 
Euphemia, who became the young 



comedian's wife. His second son, 
Joseph Jefferson the Third, was born 
in 1804. He inherited his father's 
talent. He married Miss Cornelia 
Frances Thomas, who was the reign- 
ing singer in America at that time. 
She had four children, two of whom 
died in infancy; the other two were 
Joseph Jefferson the Fourth and Cor- 
nelia Jefferson. Joseph Jefferson the 
Fourth hardly needs an introduction, 
as he has become known all over the 
world as the actor 
years ago Jeffersc 
the Fifth Avenue ' 
He conceived the 
give his son Thoi 
to display his taler 
the part of Rip Vz 
night of the first p 
eager to see this 
part his father 1 

throughout the world. They came, 
they saw, and young Jefferson con- 
quered. The mantle of his father had 
fallen on him and dear old Rip would 
live in the son and be handed down to 
generations as it has been for over 
forty years. Thomas was born in 
New York, Sept. 10, 1867. In early 
boyhood he was sent to London, and 
afterwards to Paris, to be educated. 
After adopting the stage, he made 
his first regular professional appear- 
ance at Edinburgh and continued in 
England, playing in a number of 
parts, while in Paris he played in 
French. On his return to the United 
States he was engaged by Lester Wal- 
lack to join his company. This young 
man has played no less than sixty 
parts, and has played with Joseph 
Jefferson, Edwin Booth, Lawrence 
Barrett, Neilson, Wallack, Davenport, 
Mrs. Drew, W. J. Florence, John Gil- 
bert, Viola Allep and many others. 
With all this experience, and in love 
for his profession, he hopes to keep 
up the name made famous by his illus- 
trious father and ancestors. His "Rip 
Van Winkle" is one of the gems of the 
American stage. 

Thomas Jefferson will open his sea- 
son at the Boston Theater, Boston, 
Mass., on Monday, Sept. 17, in "Rip 
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JOSEPH COYNE 

Van Winkle," making his second sea- 
son in the Hub. After his run there 
he is to visit the leading theaters in the 
principal cities. Charles Klein, author 
of "The Lion and the Mouse," is writ- 
ing a new play for Mr. Jefferson 
which he hopes to present to his ad- 
mirers in the near future. "Rip Van 
Winkle" will, however, be the main - 
feature of his repertoire. 



"No, I do not want to play 'Ham- 
let,' " said Joseph Coyne, "The Social 
Whirl" comedian, in his dressing- 
room at the Casino, New York,* the 
other night. 

"Only once, and then but for a sin- 
gle evening, did I have designs upon 
the legitimate drama, and such was 
the experience that since then I have 
been an ardent advocate of the shoe- 
maker adhering closely to his last. 

"The mad dream began in Chicago 
one hot August day about twelve 
years ago, and ended three weeks 
later at Waukeegan, up the lake — no, 
not in a sanitarium, but in the local 
'op'ry house/ 



"The insanity took the form of 
imagining that I was born to startle 
the world as Romeo. Some friends — 
at least they were called my friends — 
indulged in the same hallucination. 
I used to. recite passages from the 
Veronese romance at school, and 
everybody said it was 'just lovely.' 

"Well, an uncle of mine died, and 
his will awarded me $2,000. 

" 'Now's your chance to play 
Romeo/ declared the aforesaid 
friends. 'Go in and show up Edwin 
Booth in his true colors.' 

"Thus tempted, I fell, and such 
was the fall I can feel it yet, and prob- 
ably will all my life. I got together 
a company, rented some scenery, 
props and costumes, began rehearsals 
and booked a route. 

"Waukeegan was the first stop. I 
won't tell you just what we received 
that night, but I heard later that the 
stage carpenter of the op'ry house 
started up a thriving vegetable and 
egg business on what he picked up 



QUA HATTAN, WHO PLAYS KATE CROOPS, THE POR- 
TER, IN THE WOMAN'S HOTEL SCENE IN 
"THE VANDERBILT CUP" 
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Patricia O'Brien, a chorus girl. Patsy, 
as she is called by her fellows of the 
chorus, shows the same old fondness 
for pomp and display that is so char- 
acteristic of those who follow her call- 
ing, yet, withal, she has a delicate feel- 
ing and a heart overflowing in kind- 
ness. The sketch is from the pen of 
James Forbes, and is admirably con- 
ceived and carried out. It is one that 
appeals to all classes of persons, and 
one cannot help admiring the Irish 
girl who first makes all manner of 
fun of the love of one of New York's 
"Four Hundred" for the great tenor 
in the opera company, and then shows 
the pathetic side of her nature and 
pleads with her to return to her hus- 
band. Miss Stahl is a very clever 
actress and knows the character she 
portrays, bringing out all there is 
in it. 



MISS ELINOR PAGE 

after our sudden exit from the theater 
after the balcony scene. 

"Since that time I have been the 
most consistent advocate of leopards 
not trying to change their spots that 
I know of. I learned that night that 
I am funny — at any rate, the people 
laughed at me, and I've been trying to 
keep them laughing ever since." 



Miss Elinor Page is a young 
Shakesperian actress who, during her 
recent tour of the South with John 
Griffith, received unanimous praise of 
her work in the tragic role of Queen 
Elizabeth, in "Richard III." In strict 
contrast to this she has also done 
praiseworthy work in light comedy, 
notably with E. F. Willard and Ralph 
Stuart. 



Miss Rose Stahl, after a highly suc- 
cessful London season, is to return 
this month to Boston, where she re- 
opens- with "The Chorus Lady," in 
which she portrays the character of 



Three of the new plays that Arnold 
Daly will produce under the Shubert 
management next season will be of 
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one act each. One is a dramatization 
of W. W. Jacobs' well-known story, 
"The Monkey's Paw;" another is 
"The Lemonade Boy," by Gladys Lin- 
ger, who, until she began writing 
plays, was well known as an actress. 



railroad. The man on watch has 
given the wrong signal and he knows 
'that only a miracle can prevent a 
horrible accident, and, with pistol in 
hand,- he awaits the sound of the* colli- 
sion as a signal to commit suicide. His 



ARNOLD DALY, WHO IS PRESENTING "ARMS AND THE MAN 1 



The third, which is perhaps the most 
important of the three, is entitled 
"The Flag Station." It is by Eugene 
Walter, whose "Sergeant James" was 
produced some three years ago by 
Kirke La Shelle. The scene of this 
little drama is the signal tower of a 



wife is with him, which fact adds to 
the extremely tense and nerve-rack- 
ing character of the situation. Mr. 
Daly will use these three plays as a 
single evening's entertainment. They 
will be produced after his road tour 
in his Bernard Shaw repertoire. 
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By H. Rob Keeble 



F course, the Gray 
r Kitten should 
have been grate- 
ful that her mis- 
I tress w'a s a 
Grown Up Girl, 
and did not show 
her love by drag^ 
ging it around by 
the tail; but why did she expect one 
to be interested in such frivolous mat- 
ters, and that after dinner, and in the 
Darkest Corner? 

"If you stay awake, Kitty Cat," 
went on the Grown Up Girl, shaking 
her finger at the blinking eyes, "you 
can hear it all. Though I expect after 
I tell him he'll wake you up all right. 
"He would have last time I told him. 
Goodness ! What a noise he did make ! 
He'd have scared you to death, Kitty. 
He said afterwards that he did not 
know what he was doing. Oh, he cut 
up awfully! He stamped up and down 
the floor and called me 'A Heartless 
Butterfly* and a lot of other horrid 
things, and when I gave him back the 
ring he threw it down on the floor and 
told me to burn it up like I had his 
life hopes — or something like that. 
Anyhow, it was very silly, for of 
course I couldn't burn up a diamond ; 
but it knocked the stone out of the 
setting, and we had to have it fixed 
— afterwards. And then — I mean aft- 
erwards — he took back all those hor- 
rid words and told me some new, pret- 
ty things he had never told me be- 
fore. They were just like a book, and 
I wrote them down afterwards. And 
that evening he sent me the loveliest 
violets — violets for penitence, he said. 
And wasn't that just like a Man, Kitty, 
because he didn't have anything to be 
penitent for? — it was all me. And that 
night we went to see Florodora. And 
coming home in the carriage we sang, 



"O, My Dolores" together. And he 
said that he felt like he had watched 
all alone through a dark night and at 
last seen the day break over the moun- 
tain tops, all crimson and gold — . 

"Yes, that was afterwards," said the 
Girl so slowly and so dreamily that 
the Gray Kitten dropped off into quite 
a little nap, while her mistress looked 
silently into the Far Away. 

But this was only for a few min- 
utes. Giving herself and the Gray 
Kitten a little shake, she went on, in 
a very matter of fact tone: "There's 
not going to be any afterwards this 
time, Kitty Cat. I have quite made 
up my mind to that. 

"You see, I wasn't really out then 
— not even a full-fledged debutante. 
And this winter I .have met so many 
men, and such nice men. I think it 
is my duty to be honest with him, don't 
you, Kitty?" 

If silence gives approval, the Grown 
Up Girl had her listener's support in 
this position. 

"Of course," she went on; "I like 
him a whole lot yet, and we can be 
good friends, but I couldn't marry 
him this spring — not when I like 
so many others like I do, could I ? 

"Of course, it will be pretty hard on 
him at first, because he is desperately 
in love with me, Kitty Cat. But he'll 
get over it, I reckon. I hope he will. 

"Yes, I do hope he'll get over it," 
the Grown Up Girl repeated, very em- 
phatically, as if the kitten had denied 
the statement, which it certainly had 
not. 

"I know Kate Ward will do her best 
to see that he gets over it. It won't 
be her fault if he don't. But I don't 
really and truly believe that he cares 
anything for her, Kitty. She's not the 
kind of a girl Billy could ever love. 
She's not his style. Billy likes girls 
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like — 'well, like me, and he will just 
have to wait until he finds another one, 
I suppose. 

"Once he wrote me in a letter that 
there never could be another just like 
me. That was the prettiest letter he 
ever wrote me. He called me his 
Little Dream Girl, and said that he 
loved me, even before he had ever 
seen or heard of me, and that the min- 
ute he met me he knew I was the one 
he had been waiting for, and that that 
very minute he had said a little silent 
prayer in his heart, because he was 
so glad that God made me." 

Again the Grown Up Girl was si- 
lent a long while, but the Kitten could 
not sleep this time, for something 
moist that fell in its face. 

The voice was a little tremulous 
when it began again, but the Girl con- 
trolled it as she went on : 

"I'm sure he doesn't care for Kate, 
but it is wicked in him to make her 
think that he does. He danced with 
her last night as many times as he 
did with me, and I know people talked 
about it. I am almost sure that she 
asked him to take her driving this 
morning. Anyway, he asked me first, 
and I had already promised Mr. Walk- 
er. 

"Really and honestly, Kitty Cat, I 
like Mr. Walker just about as well as 
I do Billy. Sure enough, I do, and J 
don't care if — " 

The Gray Kitten never heard what 
it was that the Girl did not care, for 
some one had opened the door with- 
out knocking, and was coming toward 
them. 

The Girl did not rise to meet him, 
and Billy came on toward the Dark- 
est Corner. 

"Sit down in that chair," said the 
girl, abruptly. "There isn't room here 
for you and the kitten too." 

The man hesitated a moment, and 
the smile on his face was lost in a 
puzzled expression, but he finally took 
the designated seat. For a few min- 
utes there .was an embarrassing silence 
between them, broken only by the 
drowsy purr of the cat. 

At last he began: "And how is my 



Little Girl to-day?" The words came 
lamely, as if they were not what the 
occasion demanded. 

The Girl, sitting far back in the 
Darkest Corner brought matters di- 
rectly to the issue: "I guess," she an- 
swered, "you had better look out for 
another Little Girl." 

"Why?" 

"Because," said the Girl, speaking 
rapidly, "I am not your Little Girl any 
more." 

"Why?" repeated Billy, clinging to 
the interrogative as a shipwrecked to 
his last plank. 

"Because," repeated the Girl, pick- 
ing up a pillow and scrutinizing it as if 
there were some strange revelation in 
its embroidered poppies. 

"I think you will tell me more than 
that," said Billy. "I have a right to 
ask more." His words came very 
slowly, and there was something in his 
voice that disconcerted the Girl. 

"May I smoke a cigarette while you 
tell me?" he asked in the same delib- 
erate tone. 

The Girl did not answer, but he lit 
the cigarette and smoked, every puff 
becoming more and more deliberate. 
The Girl did not speak, because she 
was too angry. What right had he to 
make her feel like a witness under 
cross-examination ? 

"Well?" he opened suggestively, 
after a few whiffs. "Well — because 
?" 

The Girl took the cue defiantly* 
"Well, because," she burst out, 
"because I don't love you enough. 
I've met so many other men, 
and they're all so nice — and I 
ought not to marry you if I don't love 
you all and only, like you said — and I 
don't love you all and only, because 
there is Mr. Walker and Mr. Hum- 
phreys and Mr. White and a lot of 
others — and I'm sorry, but it isn't my 
fault, and I might as well tell you now 
as any other time." The girl stopped 
suddenly, breathless, with a feeling 
that she had not presented her case as 
forcibly nor as gracefully as she had 
framed it. 

Again there was a long silence, and 
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the Gray Kitten dropped off into an- 
other refreshing nap, while the girl 
waited. At last he spoke, slowly and 
deliberately. Somehow, it reminded 
her of the time when she went to hear 
him win his first jury case. 

"You are right, he said. "You 
are right. Yes, in all points you are 
right. You will remember that I told 
you once myself that it would be 
wrong for me to marry you when you 
were such a little girl, and before you 
had seen many, many other men. 

"So, after all, you are taking my ad- 
vice. Now, I want you to follow it 
strictly. Everywhere you go you will 
find men who will love you. Listen 
to each one who is worthy of it, and 
some day the right one will come. Only 
be sure that he is the right one. Be 
so sure that the thought of losing him 
is darker than death. Be so sure that 
when you give him pain it will tear 
your own heart even more than his. 
He may come soon. He may not come 
fof years. Only be sure that he is the 
right one, so that when he comes he 
will find your heart full of gladness 
because he came and found you wait- 
ing. 

"Don't mind about me. You are 
right. It was not your fault. I had 
become so sure that I had found the 
right one, that it may take me a little 
while to get out of the habit of loving 
you. But I will make an honest ef- 
fort and prove to myself that I was 
•mistaken. 

"And if. at last we both find that 
the old love counts for nothing; that 
all the heart-aches and the joys; all 
the tears and all the kisses we have 
brought into each other's lives — if we 
find that they are all fit only to be 
forgotten, and that 'Little Gypsy 
Sweetheart' is to me, and 'Billy' is to 
you no more than a hundred others, 
well then, Little Girl, we will at least 
be no worse off for the old, foolish 
love days. Only, little one, let's be 
sure, fearfully sure, that the right one 
has come. For we would not want to 
find out that we were right at first — 
too late." 



He stopped suddenly, and the 
Grown Up Girl leaned back in the 
Darkest Corner. 

"I guess I had better go now/' he 
said, rising. "There isn't much else 
to talk about, is there?" 

The girl made no answer, and Billy 
put on his overcoat and gloves. 

"Good-bye," he said, but still no an- 
swer came from the Darkest Corner. 

Slowly he walked out on the porch 
and lit another cigarette. His foot 
was- on the last step when he turned 
suddenly and came back .Walking 
straight to the divan, he stood over 
the girl a minute, while she worked 
her lace-bordered handkerchief around 
in her hands from corner to corner. 
Neither spoke. The man leaned to- 
ward her, but the girl never raised her 
eyes, and he straightened himself 
again. Suddenly, with a quick move- 
ment, he reached down and snatched 
the Gray Kitten from its bed of ease. 

"I will take you with me, he said, 
with Jiis eyes on the girl. "I've got 
to leave most everything else worth 
while here, but I'll take you with 
me. 

Still the girl was silent, and Billy 
raised the cat to the level of his eyes 
as if to deliver to it his final apostro- 
phe. 

It may have been that this last move- 
ment disturbed some particularly sen- 
sitive part of its anatomy, or perhaps 
it believed what it heard — that it was 
really being % taken away to lands un- 
known, away from the Grown Up Girl 
and the Darkest Corner. At any rate, 
the Grey Kitten realized that the time 
had come for aggressive action. With 
a quick movement, it snatched upward 
with both forepaws, and Billy dropped 
his prisoner and threw his hands to 
his forehead, whence the blood trick- 
led down over his eyes. The girl 
glanced up for the first time, and saw. 
In a moment the lace handkerchief 
was on his brow. Billy moved to turn 
away, but her lips softly touched the 
wound. "We are sorry," she whis- 
pered. "We are sorry that we hurt 
you, Billy — Sweetheart" 
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History of North America. By 
Philip Alexander Bruce. Vol. 
XVII, "The Rise of the New 
South," Edited by Guy Carleton 
Lee. Philadelphia: George Barrie 
& Sons. 
The "Rise of the New South" is divid- 
ed into thirty-one chapters, followed by 
a brief * "General Summary." The 
first chapter relates to the nature of 
the Southern population, with an ex- 
planation of its sparseness and its 
freedom from foreign graftings. The 
next four chapters treat with great 
ability of "Products of the Farm." In 
these Mr. Bfuce makes an exhaustive 
survey of the trucking interests. 

Then come single chapters on 
"Products of the Forest" and "Prod- 
ucts of the Sea," followed by two 
chapters on "Products of the Mine." 
"Products of Hand and Machine" 
are considered at even greater length 
than products of the farm and furnish 
material for six chapters of great val- 
ue. Mr. Bruce is inclined to think 
that it would be better for the South 
to remain content with the lion's share 
of the manufacture of the coarser cot- 
ton goods, leaving the Northern mills 
in possession of the finer weaving; 
and he gives very convincing reasons 
for this belief. 

After considering "Products of 
Hand and Machine" Mr. Bruce has a 
chapter on "Growth of Southern 
Cities." 

There is a chapter on "Exports and 
Imports," one on "Financial Facili- 
ties," one on "Literature" (a rather 
melancholy one, perforce), and one 
on "The South as a Winter Resort." 
"Education," filling seven chapters, is 



discussed at |freater length than any 
other Subject in the book. As may be 
imagined, this is a maryelously com- 
plete study of the vital matter in hand. 
If anybody is looking fpr information 
with regard to public instruction in 
the South from the time when it be- 
gan, this book of Mr. Bruce's is the 
place in which he can* find it. The 
next chapters relate to the "Social 
Condition" and the "Political Condi- 
tion" of the South to-day, as compared 
with the South of the past, and the 
. final chapter of all is the general sum- 
mary to which we have referred. 

Mr. Bruce, whose "Economic His- 
tory of Virginia during the Seven- 
teenth Century" attained a universal 
popularity, has, in this new work, 
brought to bear the same keen grasp 
of facts and appreciation of values 
which distinguished his earlier efforts. 
Given the advantage of such author- 
ship and the added benefit of being 
edited by Dr. Lee, of Johns Hopkins 
University, the History of North 
America is bound to mark on epoch 
in history writing. 



The Idlers. By Morley Roberts. 

Boston : L. C. Page & Co. Price, 

$1.50. 
This is a powerful novel, a merciless 
dissection of London society on lines 
similar to Mrs. Wharton's portrayal 
of the life of New York's smart set. 
Mr. Roberts presents his confreres 
somewhat more bluntly than Mrs. 
Wharton does hers, but there are fre- 
quent sparkling bits of humor to light- 
en the realism. On one occasion Jack, 
the hero, returns home with his 
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knuckles skinned. "A policeman 
pushed me, guv-nor, and said 'Move 
on/ " he explained to his father. "I 
never knew a Bexley to be pushed be- 
fore/' replies the father. "Except for 
money/' he adds pensively. 



The Pink Typhoon. By Harrison 

Robertson. New York: Chas. 

Scribner's Sons. Price, $i. 

The associate editor of the Louisville 

Courier-Journal is well known as a 



HARRISON ROBERTSON 

Author of "The Pink Typhoon." Published by 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 1906 



writer of charming stories. In "The 
Pink Typhoon" he has given us a 
new kind of automobile story. It is 
not a touring story at all, but it is 
the automobile at home, as used daily 
for the recreation of its attractive 
bachelor owner and two delightful 
children. Of course, when a bachelor 
gets to taking a nice little boy and a 
dear little girl out in a motor car he is 
in a fair way to find out what a lone- 
ly old duffer he is, and equally, of 
course, the Fates are not unkind 
enough to fail to provide him with 
just the right sort of a sweet, lovable 
soul, who, in this case, is a charming 
widow, the mother of the two delight- 
ful infants. The story is refreshing 
and its interest never flags. 



Life of John C. Calhoun. By Gus- 
tavus M. Pinckney. Charleston: 
Walker, Evans & Cogswell Co. 
No one is more capable of writing the 
life of South Carolina's most distin- 
guished son than Mr. Pinckney, allied 
as he is to a prominent contemporary 
family and having been for years an 
authority on political economy. His 
account of Calhoun's life and work 
deals more with political than social 
history and emphasizes the great 
statesman's contributions to economic 
and political science that framed our* 
Union. The letter-press of the vol- 
ume is excellent and it is well illus- 
trated with portraits and maps. 



Old Washington. By Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Price, $1.50. 
The five stories of this book — "A 
Thanksgiving Breakfast/' "A Guar- 
dian Angel," "In a Conspiracy," "A 
Little Old Woman" and "The 
Colonel's Christmas" — are akin in in- 
terest and theme, and some of the 
principal personages figtire through- 
out, making the volume a more or less 
connected narrative of Washington 
during the period succeeding the civil 
war. The types described are the old- 
time Southern men and women, the 



HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 

Author of "Old Washington." Little, Brown * 

Co., Publishers 

old mammies and the politicians of the 
period. They are drawn with admira- 
ble tenderness and pathos and humor. 
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Nero. By Stephen Phillips. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Price, 
$1. 
♦Like all of Mr. Phillips' work, this 
poem-drama shows marked individu- 
ality. His handling of Nero's com- 
plex character is at once delicate and 
vivid, refined and realistic. The dia- 
logue is spirited and dramatic and the 
treatment of the whole theme, while 
retaining the atmosphere of the clas- 
sical drama, is original and modern in 
feeling. 



The Treasure Trail. By Frank 
Lillie Pollock. Boston : L. C. Page 
& Co. Price, $1.50. 
In this readable and exciting story 
we are carried through a search for 
gold bullion originally stolen from 
the Boer government and stored in a 
steamer sunk somewhere in the Mo- 
zambique Channel. Two different 
parties are searching for the treasure, 
and the reader is carried breathlessly 
through the adventures and mishaps 
of these adventurers, one band recov- 
ering the treasure only to encounter 
the other party before they have quite 
secured it all. The story is full of 
fights, intrigues and counterplots and 
has also a pretty love story running 
through it. 



The Spiders and Other Poems. By 
Hilton R. Greer. Dallas : Smith & 
Lamar. Price, $1. 
These poems are full of pleasing mel- 
ody and show an ardent love of natu- 
ral beautv. The themes are all 



homely and are handled with simple 
tenderness. A selection from "At a 
Mockbird Matinee" is typical of the 
contents of the whole volume : 

Ever spend an afternoon 
Of a day in jocund June 
At a mockbird matinee? 
Never? Honest? Well-a-day! 
Where've you lived at, anyway? 
Not a quicker cure for care 
Manufactured anywhere; 
Not a better balm for blues; 
Not a dull soul but will lose 
All its sluggishness, I say, 
At a mockbird matinee! 



Morgan's Cavalry. By General 
Basil W. Duke. Washington and 
New York: Neale Publishing Co. 
Price, $2. 
The story of the soldier life of John 
Hunt Morgan rouses the reader like a 
trumpet call. Reared in Kentucky, 
where men learn bravery as they learn 
breathing, he entered the army at 
nineteen to fight in the Mexican war. 
When the civil war opened he was 
given a company, and in less than 
two years, by his own exertion and 
the power of his extraordinary per- 
sonality, he had recruited and trained 
a command of nearly five thousand 
men. General Duke entered the com- 
pany on its formation and remained 
with the magnetic, agile leader 
throughout the struggle. He is famil- 
iar with every event and incident of 
the numerous battles and expeditions, 
and tells them clearly and convincing- 
ly. During the first year of the war 
he married the cavalry leader's sister, 
Miss Henrietta Morgan. 
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STONY POINT 

By John Byrne 

Grimly the fortress frowned far on the height. 
Proudly the royal flag streamed in the light. 
Sullen the great guns watched, waiting the time 
When up yon steep path the foemen should climb, 
Only to sink in dread heap of slain — 
Waiting the rebel, "Mad" Anthony Wayne. 



Dark was the night, and a cold drizzle fell. 
Silent the world in a wide, somber spell. 
Lo! Up that pathway, where front the huge guns 
Toils the brave band of Liberty's sons, 
Death facing calmly, and hardship, and pain — 
Gallant hearts, all, with "Mad" Anthony Wayne. 

Sudden above them a great blinding flash! 
Quake earth and sky in the guns' awful crash, 
Volley on volley, and peal upon peal ! 
From that red, deadly scourge must they not reel ? 
Look! All is lost! In that fierce leaden rain, 
Fallen their leader, "Mad" Anthony Wayne. 

But that high spirit was not yet to die. # 

Though the blood gushed in red streams from his thigh, 
Raising his clarion voice loud, he calls, 
. Cheering his comrades again to the walls. 
High on their ^houlders they lift him amain — 
Onward once more, with "Mad" Anthony Wayne. 

As a great wave o'er the ramparts they le^p, 
Back from the cannon the gunners they sweep. 
Batter the gate till a breach opens wide, 
Then in they rush, like a terrible tide. 
Quarter is called for — resistance is vain 
'Gainst those that follow "Mad" Anthony Wayne. 

Fair woke the morn as a beautiful girl. 
Over the height in the wind's loving swirl 
Floated the patriot flag like a star, 
Flashing the joy of its tidings afar: 
"Ours is the fortress, and victors again, 
They who were true to "Mad" Anthony Wayne. 

Still frowns that fort on the crest of the steep; 

O'er it in splendor the Stars and Stripes sweep; 

Still lives the tale of the glorious fight 

Won on that cliff in the dead of the night; 

Still brightly shines that brave name in Fame's train, 

Bold, eagle-spirit, "Mad" Anthony Wayne. 
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DAYS OF HAPPINESS 

By E. E. Miller 
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■j|Y happiest day? It 
is hard to say; for 
into each day both 
joy and sorrow en- 
ter ; and looking 
backward through 
the years it is often 
hard to decide 
whether a particu- 
lar day holds more 
of happiness or of 
sadness. Still there are a few days 
which I remember as pre-eminently 
days of gladness. 

I was certainly happy that August 
afternoon when my friend and I lay 
in the shade of the big elm tree in 
the meadow and talked of our plans 
and hopes for the future. We both 
had high aspirations and great ambi- 
tions; and as we lay there and 
watched the white clouds drift across 
the sky and the black shadows silently 
lengthen as the flow hours went by, 
they seemed easy of attainment. He 
was to be rich and powerful; I was 
to delve deeply into rare old volumes 
of antiquated lore and forgotten wis- 
dom, and from them to draw the in- 
spiration that should make me wise 
and famous. Knowledge and wealth, 
honor and power, seemed to us then 
all that were to be desired; and we 
had no doubt that they would one day 
be ours. We did not dream that we 
were as near them then as we should 
ever be, or that should we attain them 
they would bring no joy equal to that 
of our fond and vain anticipation. 
Soon we had to take our places in the 
prosaic, work-a-day world, and turn 
our hands and our thoughts to life's 



common tasks. Still it was not until 
long years had come and gone that 
our bright dreams faded and our 
thoughts fitted themselves to the real 
world about us. 

Another happy day was that on 
which a letter came to me bringing 
the first note of acceptance for one of 
my verses. The kind words of the 
editor brought a deep, quiet joy to 
my heart, and seemed to foretell the 
realization of another radiant dream. 
It seemed to me then that the world 
must see my verses and note them, 
and feel their thrill as I had felt it. 
Perhaps it will — for that was several 
years ago and they are yet unpub- 
lished — but I doubt it. Others equally 
good have been published, and no one 
apparently has heeded them, while 
most of those which seemed to my 
partial mind to hold most of sweet- 
ness and beauty are still with me after 
many rejections. 

Joy clings, too, about the memory 
of that night when some half-dozen 
of us stood in a little room, silent but 
with smiling faces and buoyant hearts. 
For months we had labored, all of us 
ardently, all of us, as I believe, un- 
selfishly, for a cause which had 
seemed to us worthy of such devo- 
tion. Now it had triumphed; and 
each of us, I doubt not, felt that he 
had done something tangible to make 
the world happier and better. We 
fancied that by our help it had taken 
an unmistakable step toward the bet- 
ter day ; but now we know that it felt 
our efforts only "as the sea's self 
would heed a pebble cast." I still 
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think we did well; but what seemed 
so much then is now very little. 

Happiest of all days, perhaps — and 
yet most deeply sorrowful — was one 
in mid- Autumn, when the woods were 
ablaze with color and the distant hills 
blended into the purple sky. She sat 
on a stone, I on the grass at her feet. 
The breeze, soft, clinging, fragrant, 
blew her hair about her face and 
chased tiny shadows across her dim- 
pled chin. Her eyes were blue as the 
zenith, deep and tender as the haze 



in the valleys. It seemed then that 
the earth was only goodness and 
beauty and love and joy. To-day was 
sweet, and all to-morrows should be 
as to-day. But we were young, and 
the years were long and wrought 
great changes; and it is easy to love, 
but hard to be brave and patient and 
true. So sorrow and darkness came. 
For the real tragedies of life lie not 
in failure and defeat and death, but in 
broken faith and thoughtless cruelty 
to those we love. 



BUSINESS NOTICES. 



Do You Know HimP 

Be sure that you know the person 
is responsible to whom you pay sub- 
scription money for Bob Taylor's 
Magazine. A solicitor who receives 
your money to forward becomes your 
agent and not ours and it is your risk 
and not ours. We disavow all respon- 
sibility for the acts of unauthorized 
solicitors. We are sending scores of 
magazines to persons who exhibit the 
receipts of men without authority pro- 
fessing to be our agents, and we are 
forced to warn the public thus that we 
will not in future honor any receipt 
for money that has not reached us. 
We have honorable, reliable solicitors 
all over the country who make faith- 
ful account. Be sure you know them 
or see their written authority from us. 



Please say "I saw it in Bob Tay- 
lor's Magazine" when you write to 



advertisers. It is little trouble to you 
and much benefit to us. Please do it 



Always enclose your receipt when 
a question arises about your subscrip- 
tion, else we will have to write back 
for it and thus delay it 



Complete volumes of Bob Taylor's 
Magazine may be had, except the 
April numbers of 1905 and 1906. 
Ten cents for any back number. 



Agents. — Is there an agent for Bob 
Taylor's in your town? Please seftd 
us the name of a live man or woman 
who wants a good commission. Write 
for sample copies for your friend. 



Sample copies sent to you and your 
friends on application. Write for them. 
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If you wish anything in 

Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Silverware 
or Handsome Wedding Gifts 

We will send descriptions and prices or will send goods on approval for selection. (Ask for 

our new Jewelry Catalog 1 .) 

Wf pay cash for Old Gold and Silver Diamonds, Rubles, Emeralds, Pearls 

Geo. R. Calhoun & Co. 

ESTABLISHED 1837 

Leading Jewelers Nashville, Tennessee 
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jj busy day. Telephone for a glass or car- 
bonated bottle of Coca-Cola from the soda 
fountain. It is a delightful momentary diver- 
sion — restful and bracing. 

5 CENTS 
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LEARN RAILROADING AT HON 

If you have grit and determination, we can put 
in a position paving 1 from $900 to $5,000 per y 
Notice : We cannot only teach you while you 
at home at your work, but we can get the poai 
for you and will do it. The railroads are scoui 
the country for men taught to do railroad w< 
There are positions paying from $900 to $5 

always vacant. They need men trained to - 

business to fill them. 

It takes years of hard office work and road work to learn 
what we can teach you in a six-months' home-studr course. 
Our school is taught by experienced railway men. Our rates 
are low. Remember, we can get you the Job as well as teach 
you to hold it. From the plow to the private car i* the his- 
tory of more than one railroad president. Railroad work ii 
fascinating, pays well, ne**ds men who wish to succeed. 
If you want reference, write Religious Press Syndicate, Bob 
Taylor's Magazine or any bank in this city. 
Write us at once. Why not enter the railroad 
world? You can make more than a good living. 

ADDRESS 

RAILWAY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 

81 First Nat Bask BMg. NASHVILLE, TOW. 
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By the slow emission of its gas fll-LO 
BAKING POWDER gently leadens 
the bread or cake into a delightful 
smoothness. It frees all the heavy 
tendency of poorly leavened dough, 
without causing any coarse, harsh air 
holes. Being pure, the 



attendant results are beneficial. Conforms with all pure 
food laws — State and National — and sells at the honest 
price of "a dime a pound." 

If tour grocer doesn't sell HI-LO 
Tell us his name 

CONTINENTAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY. Naakvllla. Taaa. 



A 
DIME 

A 
POUND 
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HARLEY POTTERY CO. 




CAPACIfY 

1,500,000 GALS. 

umiALir 




Oir 
Ware nust 

give 
Satisfaction. 



CHURNS. Sue. 2-3-4-S-6 G.U. 

MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE STONEWARE 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 



Correspondence 
" Solicited 




Flower Pots 



«i 



Standard 

HYGIENIC FELT 

Mattresses 



are made of pure cotton down compressed 
into one continuous felted bat by our special 
prooesB. This is by far 

The Best Mattress Made 

and is sold under an 

ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE 

WE ARE ALSO HEADQUARTERS 

FOR THE CHEAPER GRADES 



WE SELL ONLY TO MERCHANTS. BUT IF YOUE DEALER DOESN'T KEEP THEM WRITE US. 

W » «re also maanfco* t t PT A Rvirv A r\I"V I IIICH -t TZ IL Thi But made la 

tveraaf thefamona 



"STANDARD LINE" of Furniture SS 



SEND FOR CATALOGUE 



t* 



STANDARD FURNITURE - CO. nashviuue, t B ™. 
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DRAUGHON'S B COLLEGES 



LpOO.00 Capital; eetab- 
. P. B. 0. repreeents in 



^ssaa 



»6 OoOsges to 1ft States; •300.0O 
ttehedlTCeara. rifioma from D. I 

boeineei want Hanraid's and Yale's _ 

elreles. Three months' ftnstraetion under ov ORIO 

Address JNO. F. DftAUGHON. Pre. 

SALARY 

per month se- 

onred or money 

refunded. 



NASHVILLE 
KNOXVIXLE 
RALEIGH 
MEMPHIS 



end QOPYRIOHTBD methods ere equal to etc months 

elsewhere. Catalogue will oonvinee yon that D. P. B. G 

liTHEBEST. Send for H. We also teach by mail sue- 

' refvnd money. Write for prion on DoawSMy. 

at either place. 



$60 



$60 



ATLANTA, WACO 
MONTGOMERY 
LITTLE ROCK 
ETAN8TILLB 





Ninety Per Cent 

of all FIBES aro 

quickly dU covered 


BABY SIGNS 

We print anything— everything— bat are now mak- 
ing a specialty of small (baby ) or one-word signs, on 
8x11 cardboard at 6c each, postpaid. Any word yon 
wish. Address 

MODERN METHODS CO., West Nashville. 

Reference, Banks or Bob Taylor's Maoakihb. 


Eirfhty Per Cent 

are extiadalshcd by 
CHEMICAL STREAMS 


Get 

"Chllds" II 

Chemica 

Extinguish 

^Bearing UNDERWR 
Inspection Labc 




an Collection 
sncy 

YILSON, Attorney 

ged unless col- 
ide. We make 


ROOD FIRE PROTECT 

28 Arcada NaahvtU 


n all parts of 
tates. 

t. Jopeka, (bis. 



FINE $20.00 HARNESS FOR $16.00 

This is our celebrated " WASHINGTON" single buggy or trap har- 
ness. Made of specially selected high grade B leather. Made by the 

most skilled workmen. Every set carefully 
examined and tested before leaving the fac- 
tory. Finished with nickel or genuine rubber 
mountings, as preferred. 

PRICE 
With collar and hames $16.00 
With breast collar . . . $15.00 

This harness is guaranteed to be equal to 

any $20.00 set of harness on the market — in 

fact, $20.00 would be a low price for it. 

If your local dealer does not keep it, write 

us, giving name and. address of your dealer, and we will ship you the 

harness, through the dealer, subject to your inspection and approval. If 

you don't want it, we take it off your hands without any expense to you. 

WRITE TO-DAY TO 

TENNESSEE HARNESS COMPANY, Nashville, Tenn. 
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The use of 






APEX 






FLOOR OIL 






Means a clean 
store and fresh 
looking stock 






Send us $5.00 and we will 
ship you, freight prepaid, ten 
gallons and a Universal 
Spreader* with instructions 
how to use. 






Wrtf TO'Dmr 






Gassetty Oil Go. 

MmmtriU; Tmmm. 













Progressive Merchants Are Flttlni owt ^^ stores 

* With 

Modern 
Floor Gases 

We Manufacture the 
Very Latest Designs 

ASK FOB F1EE CATALOG 
WITH PUCES 

Nashville 
Show Case Co. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 
lOtk Ave.. N„ and Berryklll St. 



Prospective Home Builders ^H^^^^S^^^i^S^^ 

sjBjHBjHB^B^HBBjs^B^B^BM^Hi^^MBBl^^^^H bis, inexpensive and handsome, bat sanitary, healthful and 
— — — — — — — — — — — — — — furnishing, as well as a boon in labor saying to the house- 
keeper. TOie best authorities indorse floors of three-eighths tongued and grooved flooring in all woods, to the 
manufacture of which we give special attention. It can be used on sub-floors in new dwellings, and Is especially 
adapted for use in dwellings in which originally no hardwood floors were laid. If your dealer does not carry it, 
ask us for sample of "Acorn Brand" Oak and Beech Flooring and prioes. 

Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company, tennesuS: 
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Hn to Sacire a River Fana nd Dime ii Tom 



For $1 20 



President Roosevelt said: 

'Texas is the Garden Spot of the Lord." 



Investigation will show that the fam- 
ous Nueces River Valley, from eighty 
miles south of San Antonio (the largest 
city in the state), southward for forty 
miles is the very cream of the "CENTER 
OF THE GARDEN," in the fertile 
coast country, unsurpassable as a Farm- 
ing, Grazing, Truck Farming, and 
Colonization property. 

It was here that after a busy life of 
many years in a crowded city I sought to 
retire on a ranch and farm of almost 
60,000 acres previously purchased for my 
only son, whose death is the cause of my 
desire to remove from the property upon 
which I spent more than $40,000 in im- 
provements, on the only known ranch 
and farm in Texas where poor cattle put 
on the range in November are hard fat, 
and top the St. Louis and Kansas City 
beef markets the next April, May and 
June, by the side of fed cattle with $10, * 
$12 and $15 feed bills on them; 

Located on that middle plain between 
East Texas, where it rain too much, and 
the arid section of West Texas, where it 
does not rain enough; 

With twenty-four miles of Nueces 
River frontage, on both sides the river; 

With 95 per cent, of fine, dark, sandy 
loam, cheaply cleared, easily worked 
land ; 

In the irrigation belt, but where no 
irrigation is needed; 

Only forty miles from_ Corpus Christi 
Bay; 

Only forty miles from Aransas Pass, 
the coming deep water port of Texas; 

On direct line for trunk railroads 
from Aransas Pass to San Antonio; 



Where the constant sea breeze makes 
cool summers and warm winters without 
snow or hard freezes; 

Where there are no blizzards, nor tor- 
nadoes, nor earthquakes, nor cyclones; 

Where the flowers bloom t£n months 
in the year; 

Where the greatest variety of prod- 
ucts can be grown. 

Where the farmers and gardeners, 
whose seasons never end, eat home 
grown June vegetables in January, and 
back in midwinter's balmy air and glor- 
ious sunshine; 

Where the land yield is enormous, and 
the prices always remunerative; 

Where something can be planted and 
harvested every month in the year; 

Where the climate is so mild that the 
Northern farmer here saves practically 
all his fuel bills and three-fourths the 
cost of clothing his family in the North ; 

Where the country is advancing and 
property values rapidly increasing; 

Where all stock, without any feed, 
fatten, winter and summer, on the native 
grasses and brush which equal any feed 
pen; 

Where the same land yields. the sub- 
stantiate of the temperate and the luxu- 
ries of the tropic zones; 

Where the farmer does not have to 
work hard six months in the year to 
raise feed to keep his stock from dying 
during winter, as they do in the North 
and Northwest; 

Where the winter does not consume 
what the summer produces, and there 
are markets for all produced ; 
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Where two full crops of the same 
kind, three vegetable crops, or four 
mixed crops, can be raised from the 
same land in one year ; 

Where vegetation is so rapid that in 
two years the home is surrounded by 
trees and shrubs which would require 
five years to develop in a colder climate ; 

Where there are no aristocrats and 
people do not have to work hard to have, 
plenty and go in the best society; 

Where ten acres, judiciously planted 
in fruits, will soon make one independ- 
ent, all varieties being wonderfully suc- 
cessful and profitable; 

Where the natives work less and have 
more to show for what they do than in 
any country on earth; 

Where houses, barns and fences can 
be built for less than half the cost in the 
North; 

Where the average temperature is 
about 60 degrees, varying from 50 in 
winter, to 90 in summer, which is ren- 
dered cool by constant sea breezes; 

Where the average rainfall for the 
past five years is over 39 inches, and 
well distributed, as shown by the govern- 
ment's report, which is more than some 
of the older States have; 

Where sun-strokes and heat-prostra- 
tions are unknown; 

Where the residents have charming 
homes surrounded by tree and flowers 
of a semi-tropical climate ; 

Where sufferers with Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Hay-Fever and Throat 
troubles find relief; 

Where one can work out of doors in 
shirt sleeves, without inconvenience, 29 
out of every 30 days the year around; 

Where, surrounded by fruits and veg- 
etables, which ripen every month in the 
year, the living is better and less ex- 
pensive than in the North; 

Where the water is pure, soft and 
plentiful ; 

Where the laws protect both the in- 
vestor and the settler; 

Where the people are so law abiding 



that usually only two days of District 
Court every six months are required to 
dispose of all the Civil and Criminal 
business ; 

Where the taxes are so low that the 
amount is never missed; 

Where Public and Private Schools 
and Churches of all denominations are 
plentiful ; 

Where peace, plenty and good will 
prevail to such an extent that the people 
sleep with their doors and windows open 
the year around, without danger of mo- 
lestation ; 

Where it is so healthy that people 
rarely die, except from accident or old 
age; 

This magnificent property, large 
enough for 4,200 homes, is actually to 
be practically given away to the 4,200 
persons purchasing a farm and town lot 
for a home in a new town to be opened 
on the line of one of the railroads lo- 
cated to run through this property; one 
lot and a farm together will be sold for 
only $120, on terms $10 cash, and $10 
per month, and each purchaser of a lot 
and farm together will receive free of 
any other charge, a Warranty Deed for 
the lot, and a Warranty Deed for a farm 
Large enough to employ a market gar- 
dener's time the year around. The larg- 
est farms will be 640 acres, while the 
smaller farms, nearer the town and river 
and railroad, will be worth from $100 to 
$200 per acre in the near future if land 
values continue to increase as they have 
here during the past four years; 

The idea of a solid body of almost 
60,000 acres of as fine land as can be 
found in the world being practically 
given away, is such an extraordinary 
proposition that some may think I need 
a Guardian, but when I shall see the 
idol of my dead son's heart, a prosper- 
ous town and flourishing colony of happy 
and contented agriculturists, merchants 
and professional men, I shall be content 
to again retire and spend the remainder 
of my days elsewhere. 



Fifty Certificates from the Best Ilea In the United States, Showing that Property Gomes rally Up to 
My Representation of It, will Be Sent Upon Request 

G. F. SIMMONS, San Antonio, Texas 
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Ward Seminary 

PliTOftV ^ e P ur P ose °f ^ e school ls to d° serious and honest work in the 
1 UrpUdC Christian education of girls and young women. 
Cftlit*V^ Seminary, Special, and College Preparatory Courses. Conservatory 
vXJUioCo Q f M us i c# Art, life model daily. Expression, three years' course. 

Advanfraty^Q Nashville excels in climate, healthfulness, and social culture. 
.TLU vaxllcigCd It j s t ^ e educational center of the South, and affords unusual 
advantages in lectures, recitals, and other opportunities for practical education. 
Every opportunity for physical development is afforded. Tennis, bowling, 
and golf. Beautiful suburban campus of twenty-five acres. 

T7n/4n«»c*m*ri+c Patrons say: " Ward Seminary is an ideal Christian 
UdlUUrbCIIlCIllS home .» « The work done in Ward Seminary is of an un- 
usually high order, the home life of the institution is sweet and considerate, and 
the religious tone the best." "The social life of the Seminary is of the very 
highest order." ,€ My daughter has enjoyed in your school the best health she 
has had since she was twelve years old." 



FORTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 27, 1906. 

Early application necessary. Many last summer 
applied too late. 

For Catalogue, Address J. D. BLANTON, President, Nashville, Tenn. 



INCORPORATED UNDER THI LAWS OR 
TINNIttll. 1696 

Tennessee Academy ef Music 

PROP. FRANZ J. 8TRAHM. DIRECTOR 

Telephone Connection 4804-L 
240 Fifth Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee 

Complete Misical Education from the Beginning to thi 
Highest Development of Musical Kiow'edge 

COURSES LEADING TO CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS 

What seme critics sty abort the Tennessee Academy ef Mask: 

Nashville American, June 6, 1006: The Tennessee Acad- 
emy of Music, of which Prof. P. J. Strahm is the able head, 
concluded its session with commencement exercises at 
War-kins Hall, Tuesday evening, which were witnessed by 
a large and interested audience. The advanced pupils ap- 
peared on the programme, making it one of exceptional 
brilliancy. Adding to its interest from a musical stand- 
point ws8 the unexpected pleasure of hearing Prof. Strahm 
play. He gave four numbers with brilliant technic, beau- 
tiful expressiveness and the grace of style that prove his 
fine standard of musicianship. 

Editor of "The Musician," one of the leading journals In 
the United States, says as follows: " 'Sleep, Baby, Sleep.' 
composed by F. J. Strahm, is one of the finest lullabys ever 
written ; simply a gem." 

Nashville Banner: "Prof. Strahm is an excellent musi- 
cian and quite deservedly popular." 
i-ri%#*~ wnmwmm. w «in M n m Prof. Carl 8chroeder, Royal Court Director, Sonders- 

rM/ ^ di..i«a vi^i'.i.* mmA fw..u* hausen, Germany: "Herr Franz J. Strahm has net only a 

rfifSL vv. m- nSSZVSScSLm MnrfnaSMm, T>.. B"** talent for music, but he is also a fine murfcianTfila 
2£!££^£Lf&.J!!^ If!!' playing of Beethoven and Moaart combines a remarkable 

Manoscrlpto Corrected end Pabllsaed great mMter> ' 

Hnraony Lessens by Correspondence Send fer Gatalegse To-day Regalar Session 19M-t7 Begins Seat k\ IfH 



PROP. PRAN2 J. STRAHM 
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Classes in Shorthand and Bookkeeping 

Formed by Mall. Any energetic young men or wo- 
man can arrange to secure a rail course for $1.00 by 
writing 

SPENCER BUSINESS COLLEGE 

BIRMINGHAM, AIA. 



La C» BARRETT, Amartllo. Texas 

LAWYER 

in continuous active practice since 1872, brings 
salts IN TEXAS against any railroad system ex- 
tending into Texas, for damages done in any part 
of the United States. 



MINING ENGINEER 

Reports, plans for development and supervision of 
operations of coal properties. 

E. M. JONES. 

tftO MARKET STREET* OHATTANOOOA, TINN. 

EYDEDIEIIPE Pennsylvania Anthracite Field; 
LAlLnlLilUL Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee Soft Goal Fields. 



REMOVAmOTICE 

JAMES T. GAMP 

Printer and Binder 

Has moved his office to 
125 Second Avenue, N.- Telephone 258 

Ask by mail, orjphone for close prices on best work, 
quickly done, wedding invitations, cards, programs 
and nice work of all kinds a specialty. 



Howard College S5*f JgJSSSS: ° ™™' 

Located in the bluegrass region. Conditions for 
health unsurpassed. 
Handsome building with all modern conveniences. 
College trained faculty. 
An ideal college borne for yoi 
Term Opens September 7, 1906. 



An ideal college borne for young ladies. 

PTEM 

For catalogue, address 



AMOS L. EDWARDS, PresMest 



Southern Medical 
Training School 

104 Edgewood Avenue, 

Atlanta, Georgia. 

(IEOORPOEATED) 



A regular curriculum, preparing its 
graduates for examination by State 
Boards and granting the degree of M.D. 

Special attention given to those who 
contemplate work as Medical Mission- 
aries in heathen lands. 

Admits also private students of medi- 
cine and nurses. Address, 



Dr. J. McF. Gaston, 

104 Edjewood Avenue, Atlanta. Georgia. 



WAX SEALS for voir Stationery, 25c. aid Up. AUTOMATIC NUMBERING MACHINES, $5.50. 

CHECK PROTECTORS, $5.00 and up. A $50 Bankers' Desk at $86. Your Autograph, exactly as you 

write it, made into a Rubber Stamp, and mounted on BEST Cushion Rubber, only $1.00. Seals for 

. Corporations, Notaries and Lodges, $2 and up, special engraved designs extra. RUBBER STAMPS, 

1 S cents and up. Datere, Numbering Stamps, Pocket Stamps, Pads, Etc. All Kinds Brass Stencils, 

Badges and Aluminum Checks. 

Send for CATALOG No. 17T now. 

DIXIE SEAL AND STAMP CO. 92 N. Pryor St. ATLANTA, GA. 
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THE WONDERFUL ELECTRIC CANDY MACHINE 

WHICH TOOK THE PRIZE FOR "NOVELTY OF INVENTION" AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, ST. LOUIS, MO., 1904 

The candy made 
by this machine is 
absolutely pure. 

Granulated sug- 
ar is poured into 
the spinner and is 
instantly changed 
into flossy fila- 
ments of PURE 
candy without the 
touch of a contam- 
inating finger. 

Anyone can make 
candy with this ma- 
chine (all colors and 
all flavors) without 
a knowledge of 
candy making. 

MACHINES 

$100.22 

EACH 

•Used by Drug- 
gists, Fruit Stands, 
Confectioners and 
Hotels. 

Main the Soda Font 
Space pay In winter 

The publie is warned 
that machines not hay- 
ing our name plate 
are In/rinpementt, and 
users uHU be prosecuted. 
n The United States 
Court at St. Louis has 
Just rendered Judg- 
ment sustaining oar 
patents and perpetual- 
ly enjoining infringe- 
ments. :::::: 

We are the originators oj this wonderfully novel candy 

Far further information address 

ELECTRIC CANDY MACHINE COMPANY, NASHVILLE, TENN. (Originators) 



*s 



Han the Shiigles 01 Ynr 
Hoise aid Ban Dipped or 
Paiited wit* . . . 



PICKEL-WOOD STAINS 



Do you know that this preservative and stain will double the term of service of 
shingles or any wood subject to the wear and tear of the weather? 

They are manufactured in standard colors by the 

NASHVILLE CHEMICAL COMPANY 

921 First Avenue, North Nashville, Tenn. 
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Ml 



y fV 



,IAVU\ 



to get relief from "attacks. 

to obtain natural and refreshing sleep. 

to regain vigorous health. 

to be permanently Cured. 

These are burning questions, but are fully answered 
by the cures made through our Constitutional Treat- 
ment. 



The careful examination of every case, medicines 
prescribed to meet the needs of each individual pa- 
tient and the close observation through weekly re- 
ports of every one under our care constitute the se- 
cret of our success. 

Our BookM answers all, FREE, 

A postal will bring it ; write today. 



Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 




FOR YOUR FARM, HOME, BUSINESS 
OR OTHER PROPERTY 

We can sell it for you, no matter where it is or what 
it is worth. If you desire a quick sale send descrip- 
tion and price. If you want to buy any kind of prop- 
erty- anywhere, send for our monthly. It is FREE 
and contains a large list of desirable properties in all 
parts of the country. 

C. A. WILSON, Real Estate Dealer 
415 Kansas Avenue Topeka, Kansas 



Jewel Ranges 



Perfectly 
t Oven Rack 



as on the oven 
and with the 
tssible fuel, be- 
le heat is scien- 
distributed 
;he large, square 
Jewel ovens are 
tan ordinary ov- 
ens of same 
number, be- 
cause in the 
ewel foundries, 
t Stove Plant in 
•Id," these three 
are insisted 



Jmasurmmmnt* 



rlcms 



You are invited to call and learn 
more about Jewel "goodness." 



Jarratt & Love 

211-215 Broad Street, NASHVILLE. TENN. 



r 



HELP OUT COTTOIN 
BUY SAINITAS 

The new wall covering which can be washed. It 
is built on a cotton fabric. It is waterproof. It 
defies dirt and dust. It is printed in oil colors 
which will not fade. It is beautiful, inexpensive, 
durable. 

Write for name of your local agent 
and Booklet T 

STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH COMPANY 

NEW YORK CITT 
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PLANT FOR PERMANENT EFFECT! 

In this simple com- 
bination of Ampel- 
opsis Quinquefolia 
and Hydrangeas, 
with the Ampelop- 
8U Veitchii on wall, 
the Maximum of re* 
suits is obtained at 
the minimum of ex- 
pense, and the effect 
is at once distin- 
guished and digni- 
fied, increasing in 
beauty every year. 

In our revised list of 
Hardy varieties which 
offer the least resists nee 
to the peculiar climatic 
and soil conditions of 
this section, we mention 
as particularly attrac- 
tive and comparatively 
new and inexpensive : 

Uillowand Pin Oaks, 
Norway and Rock Ma- 
ples ; Viburnums, es- 
pecially Sieboldi, the 
new Altheas, Lilacs,' 

and Spireas, for Lawn and Park Work; Herberts Thunbergii and Ibote Ligustrum, for Hedges; and an 
excellent assortment of Hardy Vines and Roses. Catalogue will be sent on request. 

THE CUMBERLAND NURSERIES, Winchester, Tennessee 



Duncan McKay 



Ed Reecb 



John E. Potter 



McKAY, REEGE & CO., Nashville, Tenn. 

Wholesale Seed and Grain Merchants 

SEASONABLE SEED 
Clover, Timothy, Orchard Grass, Red Top, Essex feape. Wheat, R-ye, Barley, Turf Oars, Vetch. 
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The offers 



ONE FARE ■SUES" TO MONTEAGLE 

e 

July 28, 29, 30 and 31; August 16 and 17. Account 
Woman's Congress. Tickets limited to August 31, *o6 

Send for beautifully illustrated Summer 
Resort Folder describing 

RESORTS IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS 

W. L. DANLEY 

General Pauen^er Af>nt, NASHVILLE. TENN. 



SOUTHWEST 

The Land of BIG CROPS 
and PROSPERITY 

Are 70a making as much off your farm aa you ought ? No doubt you are making all 
you can. The trouble ia the land costs too much. It takea too much money to buy a big 
farm, and so you are trying to make a living on a amall farm, or perhaps you are rent- 
ing one and paying a good ahare of what you raise, in rent. Wouldn't it be better to go 
where the price of good land ia ao little that you can own a big farm — where every acre 
of the ground is working for you and all you raise is paying you good profits ? 

There are thousands of acres of fertile land in the Southwest along the line of the 
Cotton Belt Route that can be bought for from $3 to $10 an acre. This land is increas- 
ing in value each year. 

See the Southwest at Small Cost 

A trip to the Southwest would convince you that your best interests lay in settling there. The trip oan be 
made at yery little expense. On the first and third Tuesdays of each month you oan pur 
chase a round trip ticket to any point in the Southwest on or via the Cotton Belt Route 
at very low rates. Stop-overs will be allowed for you to examine any locality you are 
interested in. 

Write at once for free copies of books describing this wonderful 
country and for full information about cost of tickets, etc. 

W. Q. ADAMS, T. P. A, Cotton Belt Route, m Church Street, Nashville, Tern. 
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The Cumberland Press 

150 Fourth Avenue, North 



NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 



The Leading Gontract Printers 
of the South 




Larrfe Contract Work a Specialty 



Facilities Clear Up-to-date. Ma* 

chinery New and FirsUGlass. 

Work Done by Sched* 

ale. Quality ot 

the Very 

Beat. 



-Printers ot- 



=«« BOB TAYLOR'S MAGAZINE "= 



and several other leading publications 



Le t Us Fteure With You 
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SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER. 

The 2,200 pages of music in this Library would cost you over $250 if purchased one 
piece at a time. We offer vou the complete set in cloth binding for $1.00 down and 
$2.00 a. month— total price $24.00. This offer is limited to 400 sets. After that it will 
be sold exclusively by agents at the regular price, $48.00 a set. In ordering now J T ^ 
yea buy direct from the publisher, at the lowest wholesale price — no agent or ^r^ 
middleman makes a profit. f^S* 

Of the 400 sets, about 35 are bound in half leather, like the above illustration. 
These we will close out at $28— terms, f 1 down and ?2 a month. 



We do not ask yon to subscribe for tbe Library until you have thoroughly ex- 
aroined it in your own borne. Mail tbe accompanying coupon to-day. 
send you a set (express paid by us) for five days' examination and use, 
does not suit you, simply notify us, and we will arrange for its return 
expense to you whatever. 



FREE 



To the first fifty persons answering this adv. we will give abso- 
lutely free of charge, a beautiful and serviceable oak bookcase 
made especially to hold a set ol " rru ^ w~„m». »*.+ i* na <* •» 



"The World's Best Music 



The University Society TStiX 
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Tailored-to -Order 

Suits only $12.50 



BEFORE BUYING A PIANO 

WRITE FOR OUR 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

IT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 

We sell on easy monthly payments, covering 
one, two or three years' time, take your oW 
instrument In exchange, at liberal valuation, 
as part payment, and guarantee safe delivery. 

We want an enthusiastic friend in every 
city, town and hamlet in this country, so 
make a remarkable offer. Write for it at 
once. 

idl-Jfmujj 

lianas 

" Unquestioned Excellence." 

have a sweet, sympathetic, rich, lasting tone quality that 
is truly wonderful. This feature, together with an even, 
responsive touch, artistic, original designs and beautiful 
finish, have made a reputation for the Krell-French that 
is unsurpassed. 

Then there is another important point that interests 
piano purchasers. Our stockholders are the largest, most 

{n-ogressive, up-to-date music dealers in America, thereby 
nsuring piano knowledge and experience which guaran- 
tee piano superiority and matte it possible for us to offer 
the highest grade instruments at prices much lower than 
others ask. We pave you 160 to $100 on a piano because of 
these advantages. You secure this saving whether you 
purchase direct from our factory or from any of our 
many representatives throughout the country. 

Our finely illustrated piano catalogue showing many 
styles with prices is FRKtt. Write for it and ask for our 
Special Introductory Offer. It will pay you. 

KRELL-FRENCH PIANO CO. 



178 South 18th Street, New Castle, 

" The finest equippedpiano manufactory in the United Slate*." 
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LITERARY 
ASSISTANCE 
AUTHORS 9 
AGENCY 



Novels, Essays, 
Poems, etc., care- 
fully read, revised 
and corrected. In- 
struction, Sugges- 
tion, Advice and 
Disposal. Personal aid to writer 
surpasses correspondence schools. 
Send for circular :: :: . :: 

MUTUAL ENTERPRISE ASSOCIATION 

Box 52, NASHVUE, TENN. 



••BEAUTIFUL HYMNS" 

Lithographed In colon. Pretty type. Embellished. 

"Nearer, My God, to Thee/' 
"Jesus, Lover of My Bool/' 
"Lead, Kindly Ugh*," 
"Abide With Me." 

10 cents eaeh, 4 for 80 oents, postpaid. 
Sanitarians Sapply Gompasy* Nashville* Teaaessee. 



SONGK 



JOEMS WANTED, also 

> Musical .Compositions, we pay 

Royalty* Publish and Popularise. 

We Compose and Arrange melody PRKK of charge. 

MABtRG MUSIC COT ♦, W. 7* " ~ 



GEO. J 



charge. 

8t, Cincinnati, 0. 



LADIES to work on piecework 18.00 per doz. All mate- 
rials furnished. No canvassing, steady work. Stamped 
envelope. BEST MFC. CO., Csaaplais Bldf , Chlcafo. 
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Pi ' 

Colorado 

Summer 



is the title of a 
new illustrated 
and descriptive 
folder just issued 
by the 



Drop me card for one 

Through Sleeper 
Harvey Meals 
Dustless Track 

Insures your comfort 

Summer Tourist Rates 

in effect until 

Sept. 30, 1906 

W. S. KEENAN, G. P. A. 

G. C & S. F. RY. GALVESTON, TEXAS 
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Folding Bath Tub 

Weighs only 16 lbs. 
Rmqulrm* Llttlm Watmr 
COSTS LITTLE 
Writ* fob Special Offish. Agents Wanted 
B. T. IRWIN, 103 Chambers St., NEW YORK 




A Wonderful 

Superfluous Hair 

Destroyer 

m i will send to any lady the secret that has 
j superfluous hair unknown among the 
is of Japan. We have at last secured per- 
ion to make the secret public, and full 
matlon Is 

FREE te Anyone 

It is a simple, easy means by which 
any lady, in the privacy of her home, 
can destroy all trace of superfluous hair 
in a few seconds, without psin. Injury 
or Ill-effects. D > not experiment with 
dangerous Instruments or chemicals 
•vhich make the hair grow out again 
coarser than befoie.when you can be 
permanently rid of all trace by this se- 
cret. Write today. The Information 
Is Free. 
Japanese Importing Co.. 238«A Winder St. Providence, t. L 



In answering mention Bob Toy lor 1 a Magazine 

Geisha Diamonds 

nn litest BGnrnno mscoyibt 

Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brUlianoy 
theywaTthe genuine, standing oil test and 
puxsle experts. One twentieth the e*i>enee. 
Bent free with privilege of examination. 
Tor particulars, price*, eto., address 

THE R. 0WBQ0 MM. * IMPT. CO. 
Kept. O, «01 B. ▼ as Bares Street, - 



GET MA11IED.— Matrimonial paper containing hun- 
dreds of advertisements of marriageable people from 
all sections of the United State*, Canada and Mexico; 
many rich : mailed free. Pat When Marbtbd. 

A. H. GUNNELS. Toledo. Ohio. 
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SeUMeaSonq-Iwillpa^IOOaOO 

fOR GOOD OLD 

HEART SONGS 



AND 

&V0RITE MELODIES 

I am compiling a National Heart Song Book, and want the people of America to help me select the grand old 
songs, as well as the new, for this magnificent collection. You certainly can recall a song that once inspired you, a 
song that still lingers and endures. I want that song. Strike the "mvstic chord of memory," and let us perpetuate 
the rare old songs by publishing them in one grand assemblage. Knjoy a reminiscent evening with a circle of old 
friends. Whistle or hum an old tunc, and see what a flood of naif -forgot ten songs will be started and come pouring 
forth from all those present. The songs our parents and grandparents sang must be preserved; they will still 
delight youth and rejuvenate old age. 

The songs will be classified into ten groups, viz.. Patriotic and War Songs; Sea Songs and Chantevs; Lulla- 
bies and Child Songs; Dancing Songs, Lilts and Jigs; Plantation and Negro Melodies; Hymns and Revival 
Songs; Love Songs of all Races; Selections from Operas and Operettas; Concert Hall Songs and Ballads; and 
College. School and Fraternity Songs. 

In each of the above ten classes tlterc will be forty-nine song selections, requiring four hundred and ninety 
purchases, for which I will pay One Thousand Dollars, as follows: — 

For the best song in each of the ten classes, I will pay $25.00; for the second. $15.00; the third, $10.00; 
t^e fourth, $5.00; and for the next best forty-five songs in each class 1 will pay $1.00 each. 

Last year 50,000 people sent me their "Heart Throbs." or cherished clippings, and I paid them $10,000. 
The resultant book "Heart Throbs" has captivated all who have read it. 

Now don't delay in sending in your Favorite Song S Iction as soon as possible. As soon as the ten 
classes (forty-nine songs in each class) are filled, this offer will be withdrawn. Payments will be made when 
final selections are decided. Subscribing for the National Magazine is not a condition, or charge of any kind. 

Heart value counts in these awards. In event of a tie for any award offered, the amount will be equally 
divided. We cannot be responsible for contributions; stamps should be enclosed for return postage. 

Have you read the National Magazine's essays on The Happy Habit? It is an exponent of optimism. 
10c. per copy. 25c. lor 3 months trial. $1.00 per year. 



The Popular Science Monthly 



CONTENTS OF JULY NUMBIR 

The Relations of Embryology to Medical Progress. 
Professor Charles Sedgwick Minot. 

The Largest American Collection of Meteorites. 
L. P. G-rataoap. 

The Plane of Ether. President David Starr 
Jordan. 

Are the Elements Trans mutable, the Atoms Divis- 
ible and Forms of Matter but Modes of Mo- 
tions? Professor S. Lawrence Bioeix>w. 

Pure Food Legislation. Robert McD. Allen 

Wooden Flowers. Dr. Orville Paul Phillips. 

The Geological Prelude to the San Francisco 
Earthquake. George H. Ashley. 

Oar Greatest Earthquakes. Myron Leslie Full- 
er. 

Shorter Articles : 

Tne Tyohoid Fever Epidemic at Palo Alto. 
Edyth V. Matzke. 

The Progress of £oience : 

The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; The Boston meeting of the 
American Medical Association ; The New Har- 
vard Medical School ; Mr. Adams on the Amer- 
ican College ; The Causes of Death ; Scientific 
Items. 



CONTKNT8 OF AUQUST NUMBIR 

The Investigation of the San Francisco Earth- 
quake G. K. Gilbert. 

Seismograph and Magnetoffraph Records of the 
San Francisco Earthquake. Dr. L. A. Bauer. 

Reminiscences of Yukon Exploration. William 
Healby Dall. 



Fact and Fable in Animal Psychology. 
Joseph Jastkow. 



Professor 



The World State. 



Professor C. C. Kckhaiidt. 

Dr. Edward S. Hol- 



The Measure of Progress. 

DEN. 

The Effects of Immigration on Homicide in Ameri- 
can Cities. Maynard Shipley. 

The 8tudy of Variable Stars. Professor Solon I. 
• Bailey. 

The Progress of Science. 

Cornell University and the Summer Meeting 
of the American Association; Legislation and 
Science; Scientific Items. 



THE POPULAR 5CIBNCE MONTHLY 

will be f ent for six months for one dollar to new subscribers mentioning SCIENCE. 

Single Numbers, 3o cents. Yearly Subscription, $3.oo. 



THE SCIENCE PRESS, 



Sub-Station 84, New York. 
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Wc arc Giving Away 

Thousands of 

BIG DOLLS. 

EVERY GIRL WHO READS 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT CAN 
HAVE ONE AND IT WILL NOT 
COST ONE CENT. ALTHOUGH 
THE DOLLS ARE WORTH 
THREE DOLLARS APIECE. YOU 
DQ NOT EVEN HAVE TO PAY 
THE EXPRESS, FOR WE PAY 
ALL CHARGES AND DELIVER 
THE BIG DOLL RIGHT AT 
YOUR DOOR. 

This Picture is an Exact Photo- 
graph of One of the Dolls only, of 
course, the Dolls are Much Larger; 
in Fact, Every Doll Is Over Twen- 
ty-four Inches Tall. 

Every Doll has a Turning- Head, 
Eyes that Open and Close, Genuine 
Bisque Head, Strong Body, Long, 
Beautiful Golden Curly Hair, Big, 
Bright Blue Eyes, Perfect Complex- 
ion. Every Doll is Full Jointed at 
the Shoulders, Elbows, Hips and 
Knee^. Every Doll is Completely 
Dressed from Head to Foot in Rib- 
bons and Lace and is Provided 
with a Complete Outfit of Doll's 
Underwear, and Dainty Little Kid 
Shoes and Openwork Stockings 
that You can Take Off and Put On. 

Just Think of it— This Big Hand- 
some Fully Dressed Bisque Doll 
Just as Described Sent Free W ith- 
out One Cent of Cost to You and 
All Charges Paid. 

All you have to do is to Write Us. 
We will send you two dozen fancy 
jewelry novelties to sell for us at 
10c each. We Trust You with the 
jewelry until sold. The»e jewelry 
novelties are very easy to sell as 
they are worth more than you have 
to charge for them. When the nov- 
elties are sold send us the money 
you have received ($2.40) and the 
Very Day we receive the money we 
will send you one of these hand- 
some big Dolls just as described. 
We are a reliable company and do 
just as we agree. Sit right down 
NOW and write before you forget it. 

UNION NOVELTY COMPANY 

DEPT. 78 
ATTLEBORO. MASS. 

Please mention Bob Taylor's 
Magazine 
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3rd "And then the lover with his ballad." 

Makes a delightful food-drink, nourishing 
and refreshing the tired body and wearied 
brain. More nutritious and satisfying than 
any other fountain drinks. A light luncheon 
for everyone, old *>r young. More invigorat- 
ing than tea, cohse or cocoa for the table. 
Pure, rich milk, and the extract of choice malted 
grains in powder form. Prepared by simply stir- 
ring in water. A nourishing, easily assimilated 
food in impaired digestion, satisfying without giv- 
ing any distressed feeling. A glassful hot upon 
retiring brings refreshing sleep. 

In Lunch Tablet form also, with chocolate. A 
delightful confection, far healthier than candy. 
At all druggists. A sample, vest pocket lunch case, 
also booklet giving valuable recipes, sent free if 
mentioned. 

ASK FOR HORLICICS; 
others are imitations. 

Horlick's Malted Milk Co., 

Racine, Wis, U.8.A. 

London, Montreal, 

England. Canada. 




CHILDREN, 



'Teething 



THE BEST OP ALL AND 

For over sixty years Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Strup has been used by mothers 
for their children while teething. Are you 
disturbed at night and broken of your rest 
by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of Cutting Teeth ? If so, send at once 
and get a bottle of " Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup" for Children Teething. Its 
value is incalculable. It will relieve the 
poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake 
about it. It cures diarrhoea, regulates the 
Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, 
softens the Gums, reduces Inflammation, 
and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. " Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup *' 
for children teething is pleasant to the taste 
and is the prescription of one of the oldest 
and best female physicians and nurses in 
the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask 
for " Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup." 
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IB THE ONLY LINK WITH ITS OWN BAILS FROM New OrleSIS to S*l FmclSCO 

Thb Acme of Comfort at Lowest Figures. Oil Burning Locomotives, 
Finest Equipment, "Open Window Route," No Smoke, No Cindbrs. 

Alto Pine and Put Passenger Steamers between New Orleans 
and New York, and New Orleans and Havana— Settings Weekly. 



For Polder and Beautiful Deeortpthre Matter, write 



T. J. ANDERSON, 

General P a s senger Agent, 

HOU8TON, TEXAS. 



F. E. BATTURS, 

General Passenger Agent, 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 



JOS. HEL,L,£N, 

Aast. (Jen. Passenger Agent, 

HOU8TON, TEXAS. 
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GREAT, 
GRAND, 
GLORIOUS, 



Texas 



Its Stupendous Resources can hardly be 
exaggerated. 

A Mfld Climate, Fertile Soil 
Thrifty, Healthy People. 

90 per cent of the prospectors from other States 
become permanent settlers. 

I. & O. N., 

"THE TEXAS RAILROAD/* 

Pierces the very heart of the State, reaching nearly 
all the important cities and towns, with Through 
Oars from St. Louis, Kansas City, Memphis, Etc. 

Send two-cent stamp for the I. & G. N. "Red 
Book f "oontalning interesting facts about Texas. 

D. J. PUCE. 
G. P. amd T. A.. 
Palestlae, Texas 



St Louis 
Chicago 
Hew Orleans 

Elegant Equipment 
Fast Schedules 
Direct Connections 

Illinois Central R. R. 

The Double Track Line 



8. O. HATCH 

General Pass. Agent 

Chicago, 111. 



F.R. 

District Pass. Agent 
Nashville, Tenn. 



A. H. HANSOM 
Passenger Traffic Manager 



Going to Build 
a Home? 

Send for aiy ••South- 



Gives 40 designs to se- 
lect from, costing you 

but a fraction more " 

than a cent apiece : gives measurements for houses at 
all prices. With this you can decide exactly what you 
wan* . Price, posts ge paid, only 60 cents. 

WRITE ME TO-DAY WHAT YOU WANT. 

J. W. McCLAIN, Architect. 

Dept. G.. 213% N. 20th St.. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 



A SPLENDID INVESTMENT 

Boston-Ochelata Illuminating OH Co. 

Is incorporated under the laws of Maine, with 
a capital stock of $1,000,000, divided into 100,000 
shares of the par value of $10 each ; 80,000 
shares are common and 20,000 preferred for 10 
per cent., full paid and non-assessable. 

The management consists of the following- 
well known and successful business men, in- 
cluding mining engineers and oil and gas op- 
erators: 

Officers — Edward T. Turner, President, 
Boston, Mass., J. Lewis Rice, Vice President 
and Secretary, Brookline, Mass.; M. A. Web- 
ber, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. Directors — 
Geo. A Treadwell, New York City; Geo. K. 
Ross, Saquoit, N. Y.; Luther B. Seibert, Cou- 
dersport, Pa.; Willis L. Lines, New Haven, 
Conn.; W. W. Pother* Brookline, Mass.; Geo. 
I. Robinson, Jr., Boston, Mass.; Hon. Jno. M. 
Thurston, Washington, D. C, Counsel. 

The Company own and control at this time 
valuable oil lands and leases in the Indian 
Territory, Ohio, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, In- 
diana, Kentucky and Canada, and for the pur- 
pose of developing these properties the Com- 
pany are now offering their first allotment of 
10% accumulative preferred stock, limited to 
5,000 shares, at its par value, $10 per share, 
and an equal amount of the common stock at 
$5 per share. We predict that in one to two 
years both the common and preferred stock of 
the Company will be receiving dividends of not 
less than 20%, and that these dividends will be 
continuous and largely increased as the prop- 
erties are developed, and that the shares will 
be worth, in a period of two or three years, 
many times their present par value. 

We have sever seld or recommended the stock of any ell company 
that has sot proven a success and ws are coafldeat the present oppor- 
tunity Is one seldom offered for the conservative Investor, either large 
or small, to make money In a safe, clean and legitimate oil undertaking. 

Desiring to have the stock as widely distributed as possible, and for 
the purpose of giving the small Investor an opportunity to participate, 
we will accept subscriptions In amounts of five shares and upwards. 
Stock will be allotted In order as received and we reserve the right to re- 
ject any subscription, all or In part. 

Make all checks payable to our order. 

J. L. RICE CO., 

45 Milk Street, BOSTON. MASS. 

Suite 67, Established 1898. 

International Trust Co. Bldg. 
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STOP TMe UBAKS AT HOMQ. 

You —k to minimis* expenses in business— do tho same M 
home. Keep en account which shows oxactly where yoor 
moner ftoee— which points ont the needless expenditures end 
ttwj^^s to economize. BRADSTRBBTS PRACTICAL 
ACCOUNT BOOK FOR HOME BXPBNSBS solves your 
expense problems in e simple and interesting way. It gives 
a complete classified record of yonr household and personal 
expenses, either in a general way or to a cent. Requires but 
two minutes a day. Book is full cloth bound— has 160 pages- 
lasts three years. Write for FREE SAMPLE PAOE-fuUy 
explaining dotalls, or send $1.00 lor the book (prepaid). 
P. O. BRAD5TR6ET & CO. Evanston. 111. 



COUPON 
ERTIFICATE 

"Saving Money by 
Mail" on request 

EQUITABLE BANKING & LOAN CO. 
Macon, Ga. 



ALPHA SANITARIUM FOR CONSUMPTIVES 

Tent Live, with every home comfort. 
Treatment— Fresh air, sunshine, rest and proper 
feeding, reinforced by every scientific up-to date re- 
source. Climate dry and mild. Altitude adapted to 
all cases, especially those with tendency to weak heart 
or hemorrhages, trained Nurses and resident phy- 
sician always in attendance, aided by an adequate 
corps of efficient consulting physician*. For full in- 
formation address J. T. BERNARD, M.D., Lliso. Texas 



FIELD SE3E53DS 

Any merchant or farmer can send u* check or money order and get the very finest grade of seeds at the following 
prices : Orchard gVass, per bushel, $1.50 ; Kentucky bluegrass, * 1.60 ; timothy, $2.25 ; barley, 70 cents ; rye, 85 cents ; red 
clover, Northern, $8.00; crimson, $6.00; white. $9.00; sapling, $8.00; alfalfa, $9.00 : alsyke. $7.50; winter turf oats, 60c; ' 
red top, one hull, 5c per pound : rape. 6c ; vetch, 10c ; tali meadow oat grass, 18c : Bermuda grass, 50c ; seven top turnip 
seed, 20c; purple top, 22c; feed corn, sound, per bushel, 67c; oats, 48c; steam feed, $1.10 per 100 pounds; clover hay, 
$15.00; timothy, $15.00; knock-down egg cases, 10c earn; fillers. $1.15 per case of fifteen, thirty dozen *ets; rod coops, 
90c; extra cardboard, 2>£c; excelsior, lc; salt, Michigan,-? bushels, $1.50; car lots, less— write for prices; vinegar, 12c. 
Watch this ad. 

We are paying for sound eggs, 17<\ cases included; hens, 9c; spring chickens, lie; ginseng, $6.50; golden seal. 90c; 
clean wool, 28c; burry, 15c to 23c ; washed, 88c; hides, green, salt, 12c; wax, 28c; potatoes, 50c bushel, sacked. Quick 
returns, careful counts and weights, and will follow the market closely up or down every day. 

NASHVILLE 8BBD COMPANY, « J. J. Odll Manager 

TREES, PLANTS, SHRUBS, Etc. 

We offer an unusually fine assortment of Fruit Trees, Plants, Vines, Roses, Shade and Or- 
namental Trees, Etc. Write for Catalogue. Let us have your list of wants and we'll save you 
money. We were awarded a Bronze Medal on our exhibit at the World's Fair, St. Louis. 

Address CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, Chattanooga, Tenn. 



SOME REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD AD- 
VERTISE IN BOB TAYLOR'S 
MAGAZINE. 



BECAUSE it is the only high-grade illustrated monthly magazine published in the 
South. BECAUSE it reaches monthly about three thousand postoffices in the South. BE- 
CAUSE ours is a paid circulation, and therefore goes into the most prosperous homes in 
the South. BECAUSE it now has a circulation ten times as large as that ever reached by 
any other Southern magazine. BECAUSE the great popularity of its Editor-in-Chief takes 
it into thousands of homes not reached by any other magazine. BECAUSE advertising is 
not overdone in the South, as in other sections. BECAUSE the South has money and 
spends it freely. 
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GAINESVILLE 

COOKE COUNTY, TEXAS 



^ 



Has the Best Public Schools in Texas, and 
as Good as any in the South. 

Has the Best Artesian Wells in Texas. 

Has the Largest Number of Churches of any 
City of its size in Texas. 

Has the Prettiest Natural Park in Texas. 

Has a Population, .Ninety Per Cent of Whom 
Own Their Homes. 

One-half of the Land -of Cooke bounty is 
What is Known as the Black Waxy and 
the Other Half is a Sandy Loam. \ 

If the Reader is " from Missouri," All we 
Ask Is that He Come Here and Let Us 
Show Him. 



Write for Further Information to 

Gainesville 
Twenty-Five Thousand Club 



Gainesville, Texas 
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LOOK OUT, GRAY BEARDS! 
A SERIAL NARRATIVE OF 

BOY TALES FOR BALD HEADS 

By Laps. D. McCord 

begins in the October number of Bob Taylor's Magazine, and will run sev- 
eral months. They recount the thrilling experiences of an old-time, every-day 
boy, told in inimitable strain, strikingly and intensely interesting to every man 
who was himself once a boy. No man can afford to miss one of them who 
wants to live over again his boyhood and lengthen his days by laughter. Do 
not miss reading carefully this initial number, which 

LAYS THE VENUE 

for the amazing boy-life of the author and fixes names and localities that must 
be remembered in order to fully understand the ludicrous incidents and acci- 
dents that will follow for several months. You will be sorry later if you do not 
file this number for reference hereafter. Let that old sour-mash, grizzled friend 
of yours on to this and see him grow younger and happier as the serial progresses. 



The Centre of Texas is Bell County 

The Metropolis of Bell County is Temple, the Queen of the Prairies 

TEMPLE is twenty-five years old and has: A population of 12,000; taxable 
valuation of $3,500,000 ; five railway outlets ; street railway ; interurban rail- 
way ; Federal building site ; division point and machine shops of railroads ; 
two cotton compresses ; five cotton gins ; two cotton seed oil mills ; two 
iron foundries ; candy factory ; Horse collar factory ; mattress factory ; gas for 
lights and fuel ; electricity and water works system ; fourteen churches ; seven 
schools; three banks; three wholesale groceries; five newspapers; a farming 
country around it that is unsurpassed for the fertility of its soil and the variety 
of its products, and these farms cm be purchased reasonably. 

TEMPLE NEEDS 

more factories, more capital, more railroads, and more people of INDUSTRY. 
Temple is high, pleasant, and healthful; and would be a good* place for you to 
make a permanent success in any line of business. * Write : 

Twenty Thousand Club, temple, texas 

DO IT NOW! 
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BARGAIN RATES 



VIA 



FRISCO 



PROM 



MEMPHIS, TENN. 



$14.95 — Athens, Ga., and return, on sale various dates. . . . $14.95 

Doable dally sleepers to Atlanta. 

$51.90 — Boston, Mass., and return, on sale daily $51.90 

Via Savannah and O. 8. 8. Oo. 

$10.00 — Cedar Gap, Mo., and return, on sale daily $10.00 

$25.00 — Denver, Colorado Springs, and return $25.00 

On tale July 10th to 16th. 

$30.00 — Denver, Colorado Springs, and return, on sale daily. . .$30.00 

Through steeper every day. 

$13.50 — Eureka Springs and return, on sale daily $13.50 

Also very attractive vacation rates to this popular resort, including accommodations 
at the famous Orescent Hotel. 

$61.15 — Los Angeles, San Francisco, and return $61.15 

On sale June 25th to July 7th. 

$71.00 — Los Angeles, San Francisco, and return, on sale daily . .$71.00 
$47.05— Mexico City and return, on sale June 24th-July 6th. . .$47.05 
$46.40— New York City and return, on sale daily $46.40 

Via O. 8. 8. Oo. 

$21.30— Omaha, Neb., and return, on sale July 10th-13th $21.30 

$62.50— Portland, Ore., and return, on sale June 15th-22nd . . .$62.50 
$ 6.00 — Ravendon Springs, Ark., and return, on sale daily. . . .$ 6.00 

$43.00— Salt Lake City and return, on sale daily $43.00 

$23.25— Washington, D. C, and return $23.25 

On sale June 89th, July 2nd and flWU Through sleeper every day via Richmond- 



Homeseekers , rates to Texas, Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory, on sale first and third Tues- 
days, June and July. Write for full information. 
Attractive literature, worth reading, sent free. 



J. N. CORNATZAR. A, G. P. A. P. 8. WBKVBB, T. P. A, 

Memphis, Tenn. * NaahYille, Tenn. 
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A. W. HAWKS 



THE RICE BUREAU 
1906-1907 



KSffiBSfiffiS Texas »< Leulslana 



HO TROUBLE TO AJKBWWR QUESTIONS 

New Dialog Can (steolt s la cart*) be t we en Texas mmitU. Lewis 

Write for new book on Texas. Fan. 
B. P TURNER. Oeneral P— 1 eager Agent Dallas, Texas 
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THE POPULAR WAY I! 



North and South 

Direct connections to St. Louis, Kansas City, Memphis, New 
Orleans, Houston, Galveston, Austin, and San Antonio 

Solid Roadbed Elegant Equipment 
Modern Cafe Cars 

Call for your tickets and direct your shipping orders via the Mid- 
land. Our service, both passenger and freight, is not surpassed. 

Summer tourist rates are now in effect to 'principal resorts 

F. B. McKAY 

GENERAL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER AGENT 
TERRELL, TEXAS 
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THE OVERLAND LIMITED TO CALIFORNIA 
leaves Union Passenger Station, Chicago, at 8 p.m. 
daily, arrives Omaha, 9.20 a.m., and San Francisco, 
the afternoon of the third day. Through Standard sleep- 
ers, Chicago to San Francisco. Dining cars and obser- 
vation cars all the way. Route, the 

Chicago, 

Milwaukee & St. Paul 

Railway 

in connection with the Union Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific lines. 

The Overland Limited is the Train of trains to California, 
and you should not fail to include it in your next itinerary 
west. 

Tourist sleeping cars for California leave Union Passen- 
ger Station, Chicago, 6.05 p.m* and 10.25 p.m. daily. 
Personally conducted tourist car parties at 10.25 p.m. 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

OOLORADO-OALirOBVIA BOOK BUTT FOB 00. POflTAOl. 

P. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 
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You Can Cure Catarrh 

YOURSELF OF ^•M I All W\W% 

While engaged in the general practice of medicine I had many patients Buffering from catarrh whom I was unable 
to cure, although I prescribed for them by the rules taught in medical books and colleges. I raw that the methods of 

♦»—*»■"»■* "—ere wrong. I reasoned that as Catarrh is produced oy breathing cold 

r, so it should be cured by breathing a warm, medicated vapor. 

le years of investigation I discovered a combination of healing herbs 

Sowers, which, when ignited, and the warm fames inhaled, would in- 

ve and in a short time cure catarrhal diseases. The ACCOMPANYING 

riON shows how the warm, healing vapor is carried directly to the very 

d. This remedy flights and kills Catarrh where liqu. ds, sprays, douches, 

ledicated creams cannot possibly go. 

>nly reliable treatment ever discovered, and is so simple and convenient 

e used at home by man, woman or child. 

■re ■ineiy-five out of every one hnndred cases. 

very proved so successful that I was obliged to give up my general prac- 

bhirty-one years have made Catarrh my specialty. 



Relief for a Penny 



) Write me a postal card (or a letter) and I will send you by mail a 
' liberal trial treatment entirely free. If you suffer from Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrhal Deafness, or any other catarrhal 
trouble, you cannot afford to neglect the use of this dread remedy. 
Catarrh, if neglected, will extend to the lungs, finally leading to con- 
sumption. 

My remedy will cure Catarrh of any and every form in the nose, 

head, throat, middle ear or lungs. No matter who, or what remedy 

has failed, this will cure you. I speak confidently because I have 

cured thousands of cases. 

>u try my free samples and see how the warm, pleasant medicated vapor 

•y spot and rflves Immediate relief, you will be convinced. Many write 

7 were cured by the free sample alone. 

treatment is not expensive. The regular package, containing enough to 

>le month, is sent by mail postpaid for $1.00. It is not on sale at the drug 

rish my patients to get the medicine fresh from my laboratory or from 

my special local agents. 

Remember a postal card, with your name and address, will bring you this free trial treatment. It will also bring 

you free my interesting book "Plain Facts About Catarrh." 

writ. To-day. Address Dr. J. W. Blosser, SOI Walt on St., Atlanta, Ga. 

— -. — — — - — - — . ^ , — 

$ The Gulf Coast Country of Texas is 
the World's Garden Spot 



t 
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l THE ST. LOUIS, BROWNSVILLE, AND MEXICO RAILWAY 

4* M^MMmmmTmmTmWmEmmWmm^mmmmlmBmWmmMmmWmWmml^^ «fr 

| TRAVERSES IT FROM END TO END J 

. Opportunities There Are Golden Now! 

"GULF COAST LINE MAGAZINE " (published quarterly) is a profusely 
illustrated publication which will tell you some interesting things 
about that wonderful new country. A Sample Copy 
♦ is Yours for the Asking. Subscrip- 

ts tion price: 25 cents a year 

ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES AND REQUESTS TO 

WM. DOHERTY, G. P. & T. A. CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS % 

t 
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READ 



The Next Six Numbers of 



Bob Taylor's Magazine 



Concluding Governor Taylor's 
Most Remarkable Lecture 



"The Paradise of Fools" 



These Six Numbers Will Also Present 

Editorials of Special Inter' 

est from Governor 

Taylor's Pen 
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DR. J. R. SHACKLEFORD, 
DR. A. X. ILUNSKI, 

OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS 
602 WILLCOX BUILDING 

NASHVILLE, * j* J> TENNESSEE. 
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The Great Germaa Salve 

CARBOIL 

Guaranteed to relieve the pain of a 
BOIL OK CARBUNCLE 
and effect a cure in 48 hours. 
Sold by all druggists or a box mailed 
to any address on receipt of 86 cts. 
CARBOIL SALVE CO., Fsyttterilte, Tsss. 




JesSfctedtc 



Mm. M. H, Baldwla. Box 1212. Chicago 

WANTPn* ASSISTANT DISTRICT MANAGERS. Noinvest- 
** Ai ^ * *4 U • ment or previous experience required. 
Position permanent. Salary $78 per month, $8 per day for 
State age and present, employment. 
KUmjUlTcOMPAfft, Deft P, Atta Bisck, CMcsfs, 111. 



Interesting Book on Asthma. 



A very interesting book regarding Asthma has recently 
een issued by the Dr. P. Harold Hayes' Asthmatic Insti- 
tute, of Buffalo, N. Y., which is a reoognised authority 



on the constitutional treatment of Asthma and Hay Fever. 

Over 80,000 cases of these two diseases alone have been 
treated by this Institution. 

It doesn't have any medicines to sell in drug stores or 
by mail; it takes charge of each case just as a regular 
family physician would, and instructs the patient by 
mail as to the means of having the cause of the diseases 
eliminated from the system. 

Ever since 1888 this Dr. Hayes' Asthmatic Institute has 
been successful in curing Asthma and Hay Fever so that 
neither symptoms or attacks would return after the 
treatment was discontinued. 

By special arrangement any reader of Bob Taylor's 
Magazine can write to Dr. P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, New 
York, and ask for Book M and it will be mailed, postage 
prepaid, without charge. This is done as a oourtesy to our 
readers, and also in order to let the public know the facts 
regarding the inability of smokes, sprays, "specifics" 
and so called "cures" or any single medicine to permanent- 
ly cure Asthma and Hay Fever. 




Cures 
Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Pneu- 
monia, Croup, Colds, 
Chronic Coughs and Catarrh. 
Prescribed and recommended by the 
leading physicians. Used extensively by the most 
prominent Sanitariums for treatment of Pulmonary 



Pulmoline 

Is KxtOTsmalljr Appllexl 

Gives quick relief; destroys the disease germs and 
aids the tissue-building processes ; Increases the appe- 
tite; contains no opiate. For sale by all druggists. 
Price, $1.00. 

Pulmoline Co. %£&. 
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Th But vA Clnapest Hodicne n 

tat Imtt lb MINES IWI 

pmbewtllifltflYncnttU 
REMEDY !■• ALCOHOL — NO CALOMEL — NO HERCOHl 

m fctfAftAMTCCO TO CUftg 

CoisflpaflM, taifestfM, Btesmt 
pjtmftil. Hi KMiqr TmMK 

C PRICK? ^TABLETS FOR 91. 

•OLD ALSO IN 16* ANO Mi PACRAOKS 



MOUNTAI tJ'^ER'S'cbr rWvlli* Ttiu 

^ 57 ASYLUM AVE. . 



MAGAZINE SOLICITORS 

You can coin money by r e prese n ting Bob Taylor's Maqahnb, for it is different. A casual glance at this 
number, shows that it is unlike all other periodicals, as Governor Taylor is unlike all other men. This maga- 
zine has a personality • it has virility ; it has life— and it Stajtds fob Sombthibg. 

In an intimate and a special sense it is of and for The South. It will exploit this section's literature. Its 
history, art, and science, its material resources and welfare, its biography and its current pro gre s s I n a 
word, its Lifb. 

In a wide and a general sense its mission is to promote a broader patriotism and to develop Southern 
Ideals into a National Character. 

And still further, its design is to bring into the heart of every reader more sunshine, love and happiness. 

For such a combination of purposes and doctrines Governor Bob Taylor is the chosen leader and lay 
preacher to the sons of men, and those who fall to secure his magazine, which is his medium of wider use- 
fulness, do themselves a wrong. 

Solicitors can bring readers into the fold by the thousand. Send to-day for an outfit and special terms 
to solicitor*. 

THE TAYLOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Vmnderbilt Law Building NasHwille, Tenia. 
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Every Woman 

Is Interested and should know about the wonderful 
MARVEL WHIRLING SPRAY DOUCHE 



AafcYoarDraggbtforlL If he cannot supply the MAR- 
VEL, aooept no other, but send stamp for Illustrated 
book— sealed. It gives full particulars and directions 
invaluable to ladles. 
MARVEL CO., Room D, 44 E. 83rd St.. N«w York 
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CUBES 

Eczema, Tetter, 

Itch, Ringworm, 

Poison Oak, Acae 

and all Pustular Dis- 
eases of the Skin. A 
specific and deodor- 
ant for Perspiring;, 
Itching and Burn- 
ing Feet. Destroys 
tho infection of the Mosquito, Spider and other insects, 
For sale by all Druggists or postpaid upon reoetpt of 
ats. 
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THE ECZEMAUNE CO., 



BOX 635, 



KNOXVILLE, TENN. 



Bright' s Disease and 
Diabetes Cured 



Under the Awapleea of the Cineimmevtt ■▼am- 
ino: Post five Teat Cases Were Jeleeted 
and Treated Publicly by Dr. Irvime 
K. Mott Fr ee of Csutrare. 



> 



Inrine K. Mott, M.D., of Cincinnati, Ohio, well and 
favorably known In that city as a learned physician— a 
graduate of the Cincinnati Pulte Medical College, and of 

the London, (Eng.) hospitals has 

discovered a remedy to su c ces s 
fully treat Brlght's Dlssass, Dia- 
betes and other kidney troubles, 
either in their first, lntermedlste 
or last stages. Dr. Mott says: 
"My method arrests the disease, 
even though It has destroyed most 
of the kidneys, and preserves in- 
tact that portion not yet destroyed. 
I ^ The medicines I uss neutralise the 

■ poisons that form a toxins that 
^™„, wv w ..„ in the tubes In the kidneys." 

The Evening Post, one of the leading dally papers . 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, hearing of Dr. Mott's success 
asked if he would be willing to give a public test to 
demonstrate his faith In his treatment, and prove Its 
merits by treating five persons suffering from Bright'! 
Disease and Diabetes, free of charge, the Post to se- 
lect the sa ss s . 

Dr. Mott accepted the conditions, and twelve per- 
sons were selected. After a most critical chemical 
analysis and microscopic examination had been' made, 
five out of the twelve were decided upon. These eases 
were placed under Br. Mott's care and reports pub- 
lished each week In the Post In three months all 
were discharged by Dr. Mott as cured. The persons 
treated regained their normal weight, strength and ap- 
petite and were able to resume their usual work. Any- 
one desiring to read the details of this public test can 
obtain copies by sending to Dr. Mott for them. 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an Inter- 
national reputation that has brought him Into corre- 
spondence with people all over the world, and several 
noted Europeans are numbered among those who have 
taken his treatment and been cured, as treatment can 
be administered effectively by mail. 

The Doctor will correspond with those who are suf- 
fering with Brlght's Dis e a se , Diabetes or any kidney 
trouble whatever, and will be pleased to give his ex- 
pert opinion free to those who will send him a descrip- 
tion of their symptoms. An essay which the Doctor 
has prepared about kidney troubles and describing his 
new method of treatment, will also be mailed by him. 
Correspondence for this purpose should be addressed 
to IRVINE K. MOTT, M.D.; SO Mitchell Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 



WHISKEY and morphine habit cured. Newly 
'discovered home treatment. No bad after ef- 
fects. Sure cure. Price, $10 by mail. Magic 
Medicine Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 



THE CUMBERLAND TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY'S 

Long Distance Telephone Lines 

Cover the entire South, and connect with all 
points in the United States 



Don't Travel! 



Talk, and Get Results 
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ONLY 
R\ILRQAD 

^ EQUIPPED WITH 

Vautomtic electric 
% block signals 

)UEENe»CRESCENT l 

ROUTE 

AND 

SOUTHERN RAJLWAY i 

TOOK 

Cincinnati & Louisville 

V Mi IMPORTANT CITIES 

SOUTH, 

SOUTHEAST, 
and SOUTHWEST. 

For Information Address 

W A. QARRETT, General Manager. 

W. C. RINEARSON. Ocn'l Pass'r Agt 

cmcnni ati, o. 



Maxwell House 
Blend Coffee 



In thousands of homes 
throughout the South, this 
delightful coffee gets a gra- 
cious welcome. You'll nev- 
er know how good it is until 
you try it. 

The finest varieties, perfect- 
ly blended and roasted and 
always packed in airtight 
cans. 

| ASK YOUR GROCER FOR if] 
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Calhoun's 

Non-Spilling Spoon 

the hit of the year 

Teaches Babies to Eat Neatly 

Best Triple Plate, Floral Pattern. $1.00 
Heavy Solid Silver, Beautiful New 
Design 2.00 

By Mall Prepaid. Name Engraved Free. 

Geo. R. Calhoun & Go, 

The Jewelers 

Nashville, Tennessee 

Send for our catalogue and save money on 
your Jewelry purchases* 
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MENNEN'S 
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Absolutely Pure 
HAS HO SUBSTITUTE 



•; -/ u , 
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VOSB A SONS PIANO CO., 16* BoylttM StfMt, " 
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